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Art. I. — The Cinder ‘Mounds of Bellary. By K. Sewell. 

Southern India abounds in prebistoric remains, mostly of 
the neolithic, but some few undoubtedly of the palaeolithic 
age; and of all the districts of the Madras Presidency 
none is more remarkable in this respect than the country 
about Bellary. »The present area of this division comprises 
the old capital of the Vijayanagar kingdom, now usually 
called Hampe, from the name of a little village ^ on the 
Tungabhadra River, which in the old palmy days constituted 
a small fraction of the great city. On the south of the 
district the territories of Maisiir form the boundary. The 
fine old rock-fortress of Adoni lies near its eastern frontier, 
and on the north the Tungabhadra River divides it from 
the country belonging to the Nizam of Haidarabad. 
YVithin these boundaries are seen in every direction rocky 
hills with a very sparse covering of vegetation, standing 
boldly out of the level plain, some singly, some in ridges, 
and in a few tracts massed together into confused heaps 
extending in all directions for many miles. Vijayanagar, 
at the west of the district, was built on and about just 
a mass as the last described, through the middle of which 

^ It takes its name from a ^reat temple dedicated to S'rl Pampiipati, 
“Pampa*’ becoming in Cunarese “Hanipa.” ‘‘Pampa^’ was the old name 
of the river. 

j.R.A.s. 1899. 
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flows the deep and rapid current of the Tungabhadra. 
A writer, who had been deeply impressed by his flrjst view 
of the site of the city, thus describes the scene: — ‘'Far 
as the eye can reach for ten square miles there is nothing 
between heaven and earth but boulders ; the earth is 
paved with them, the sky is pierced with them, and their 
granite particles glitter and scintillate in the morning 
sun .... literally in thousands of all sizes, .... 
heaps upon heaps, in one instance 250 feet in height.’’ 

My personal belief is that in former years this whole 
tract was covered with forest, though now in most places 
so barren, and that the ancient tribes who dwelt therein 
had the cool and comfortable shade of trees over their 
heads, as well as ready-made dwellings to live in amongst 
the crags and huge broken masses of gneiss and granite. 
Everywhere are found neolithic celts and implements — 
polished axe- heads, hammers, mealiug-stones, bone-crushers, 
with some few flint or agate flakes and cores ; and on the 
rocks of the Peacock Hills, a range about four miles east 
of Bellary, there are in the sides of several boulders many 
hollows scooped, in which the old workers had polished their 
weapons. The gneiss is here crossed by an enormous dyke 
of trap rock, and the armourers of those da^’s had selected 
the spot for one of their principal workshops. 

In the plains close to the foot of the hills are two very 
curious and large cinder-mounds ; and it is to these cinder- 
mounds, and to others similar to them found in other 
places in the neighbourhood, that I am anxious to call 
attention in the present paper. 


I have purposely prefaced my observations with a slight 
description, which connects the dwelling-places of neolithic 
man with the principal city of the great Yijayanao*ar 
kingdom, for the reason that, while general opinion hitherto 
has held all the cinder-mounds to be the work of the 
historic races of Southern India, I hold myself tliat^th^^ 
is fair ground for supposing that some mav be 


of no very great antiquity, and that their 


utter all, 


plausibly explained otherwise. 


fir ongui can be 
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Two of these remarkable mounds are, as stated, under 
the hills four miles east of Bellary. There are two others 
described to me (I have not seen them) as lying in the 
plain on the eastern side of the Copper Mountain, a range 
about five miles south-west of Bellary. There is one, 
eleven miles west of Bellary, in the centre of a pass 
between some low hills, at a place called Budigunta. 
This I know well. But the most important of all is an 
enormous mass at Nirabapurara, amongst the rocky hills 
north-east of Yijayanagar, a mile or two outside the limits 
of the old city, and close to the river. It occupies the 
centre of a small valley, surrounding which on all sides 
are rocky heights of considerable elevation. In this natural 
amphitheatre is a mass of cinder and scoriae, about fifty 
yards long by twent}" broad, and from ten to fifteen feet in 
height. That it is a deposit of some antiquity is shown 
by the fact of its being overgrown with old palmyra palm 
trees, whose roots are deeply sunk into the mass itself. 

Now the question is — and it constitutes one of our South 
Indian antiquarian problems — how did this mass originate ? 
What was it caused bv ? It is a hu 2 :e congflomerate of 
cinder and ash and slag. Was it a furnace? If<so, for 
what purpose ? It is absolutely unlike any of the prehistoric 
cinder-mounds found in other parts of the world. It has no 
resemblance whatever to a “ kitchen-midden.^" Those who 
have examined portions of it say that it is not the refuse 
of any such factory as is worked nowadays, since the two 
can he compared, and it h^is been found that no factory 
refuse results in mounds like this. Then, what was it ? 

I will first recapitulate the remarks made by Lieut. 
Newbolcl, a very competent and very earnest geologist of 
the last generation, and then turn to the results of the 
latest examination, made this year at the Geological Museum 
in Jermyn Street. 

An article by Lieut. Newbold appeared, wnth an illus- 
tration, in the Jonrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1S43 (vol. vii, p. 129), in which the remains are entitled 
‘^ancient mounds of scorious ashes."" Dr. Benza declared 
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the specimens submitted to him to be nodular and tufaceous 
carbonate of lime, more or less calcined and semi- vitrified, 
wbich, probably from having been long exposed to the 
atmosphere, have imbibed again some carbonic acid/* 

The Budigunta mound is described by Mr. Newbold as 
dome-shaped, 46 feet in height and 420 feet in circumference, 
entirely formed of scorious ashes. 

“Towards the summit they are whitish and friable, and 
appear to have been crushed, but nearer the base are seen 
larger masses .... shining, semi - vitrified. The 
internal structure of the more calcined portions is highly 
vesicular, not homogeneous, but imbedding in its cavities 
whitish friable ashes and hard dark- green or black cellular 
cinders.’’ Mr. Newbold found in the Budigunta mound 
a piece of hornblende rock which appeared to him to have 
been fashioned by human agency — “ probably a portion of 
some ancient vessel,” 

One of the Peacock Hill mounds, that nearest to the 
rocks, is described very accurately by Newbold. It is about 
15 feet in height, having a tabular but somewhat concave 
summit, which is “girt in by a low rugged wall, composed 
of semi- vitrified blocks of scorious ashes loosely piled 
together. Its longest diameter is 93 feet. Fragments of 
rude pottery were found on the surface.” The explorer 
made excavations in the mound. He found that the upper 
portion, to the depth of 4^ feet, consisted of ashy- grey earth 
and ashes, with horizontal hands of a darker colour and 
of a soft chalky texture, “portions of which were slightly 
unctuous to the touch.” Below this lay a bed of scorious 
ashes, partly vitrified and about 5 feet thick. Then a 
foot of ashes similar to. the former mixed with frao-ments 
w'hich resembled charcoal, rnderneath was a bed 2^ feet 
thick of a dark earth, and below this a bed 3 feet thick of 
gravel, the detritus of the main rock on which it rested 
This last affords positive proof that the remains are not of 
volcanic origin. 


“All the ashy earths,” savs Lieut, \pwhnhl << j 
of the less vitrihed fragments'of the scoJious ashes, efftv“sce 
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slightly with dilute sulphuric acid .... No such 
ashes result from the native limekilns of the present 
day ” ; and, moreover, for what purpose could such 
quantities of lime be required? There is no city hard 
by, and even if there were the most ancient Hindu forts 
were constructed of cyclopean masonry executed without 
mortar, while the houses of the poorer classes were made 
of hardened mud. Mr. Newbold, bent on the solution of 
the problem, examined various Hindu brick-kilns, pottery- 
furnace remains, the debris of iron -smelting factories, and 
of glass- workers’ refuse, and found no similarity between 
them and the contents of the huofe mounds. The refuse 
of the glass-workers was the nearest, but in it was no 
trace of the soft chalky ashes. 

Bafided here he turned to the Hindus for their explanation, 
and learned that everywhere in the neighbourhood of the 
mounds the tradition existed that they were the remains 
of great funeral pyres, where the bodies of giants or 
demons or demigods had been burned in ages far back ; 
or of enormous human or animal sacrifices performed by 
holy Bishis in their hermitages. Following this clue, 
Mr. Newbold sought for recent funeral pyres, and found 
that the ashes left here strongly resembled those found at 
the ancient mounds. Of the remains of modern cremation 
he writes as follows : — 

“The harder and semi-vitrified portions were formed 
from the calcination of the bones ; while the ashes resulting 
from that of the muscular and fatty matter, mingling with 
those of the charcoal and fuel, formed a soft whitish-gre}^ 
earth .... In both the ancient and recent scoriae 
small fragments of quartz may be seen imbedded, deriv^ed 
probably from the granitic soil on which the fires were 
kindled, and which, with the alkali of the wood ashes, 
have probably assisted the process of vitrification .... 
Like the recent human ashes, they fuse before the blow- 
pipe into a greenish-grey enamel, some of the less calcined 
portions giving out a distinct animal odour, though not 
equally strong in the ancient ashes .... On the 
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whole, however, the human ashes are of a lighter and 
less Titreous character, arising evidently from the less 
degree and continuance of heat to which they were 
exposed, and from the circumstance of the bodies at the 
present day being generally burnt singly on separate 
pvres . . . . The greater weight, density, and higher 

state of vitrification of the scorious ashes of the mounds 
may be accounted for by the greater intensity of heat 
under pressure to which they were subject. For if we are 
disposed to admit that there are gleanings of truth in the 
tradition of the Hindus, that these ashes are really animal 
remains, or if, after a more minute analysis than I have 
the means of rendering, they prove to be what they 
certainly most resemble, it is apparent from the density 
exhibited in the section of the mound opened, the large 
size of the masses of the scoriae, and their state of vitri- 
fication, that they must have been the result of one, or 
perhaps two, enormous and long- continued fires. It is 
quite certain that they cannot be the ashes of individual 
funeral pyres collected into heaps .... and it may 
be added that the mounds are almost always found in 
sequestered spots at a distance from any town.’’ 

The writer then points out that though in the case of 
both calcined human remains and of burnt limestone there 
exists free lime which, having attracted carbonic acid from 
atmospheric exposure, would effervesce slightly when treated 
with acids, a state of things observed durint>* the examina- 
tion of the contents of these ancient mounds, a careful 
aualvsis of the scoriae by a gentleman in ^lanehester 
resulted in the discovery of phosphoric acid with lime in 
them— “ a fact which leaves hut little doubt of their animal 
origin.” 

Suet was Lieut. Xewbold’s decided opinion in the veai 
Fifty-five years later, viz. in the current vejr 
I handed over some specimens obtained from these hm ’ 
mounds, and brought by myself to England, to Mr W 7v 
W„t., of the Geologic.! Society, at the 5Iu»um m' Jermvi 
Street, London, ..long hinr whether nrodern ena.uio.tit^ 
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would confirm or disprove the notion that the mounds were 
the remains of enormous pyres, on which in fierce heat 
were consumed the bodies of either human beings or 
animals.^ Mr. Watts has kindly given me the following 
written opinion : — 

‘‘ These specimens are certainly not volcanic slags, nor 
are they derived from any process of ore-smelting. They 
do not appear, either, to be such slags as result from lime- 
burning, glass- or brick-making. 

The large specimen from Nimbapuram consists of 
a glassy slag, which has caught up while melted numerous 
bits of grit of various sorts, chiefly felspar and quartz. 
As Lieut. JN^ewbold points out, this is the surface dust 
resulting from decomposition of the rocks on which the 
mounds are situated. Fragments of bone are to be seen 
in this slaff. 

The smaller specimen from Budigunta consists of a 
mixture of slag with ashy matter which is probably the 
result of burning fuel. The light- coloured slag is deeply 
coloured at contact with the dark ash. The microscopic 
aspect of the slag is similar to that of the larger specimen, 
but the cavities contain, in greater abundance, numerous 
minute bundles of crystals, almost certainly carbonate of 
lime, which have been deposited in them since the slag 
cooled down. These account for the eflervescence of the 
slag with acid, and have been produced by the action of 
carbonic acid on the lime salts in the slag. 

“ The specimens from the Peacock Hills near Bellary 
seem to be practically the same as in the Budigunta 
specimen. The dark colour of the ash disappears in heating, 
and is evidently the relic of the carbonaceous matter of the 
fuel still left in the ash. 

‘‘ Mr. E. T. Jsewton has examined the bones in this box, 
and finds that while one specimen is undoubtedly human, 
two are certainly not human, and the rest are inde- 
terminable.^' 


^ One of my specimens was from Budigunta, the larger from Ximbapuram. 
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We may then assume ^th a fair amount of certainty 
that these great mounds are the remains of enormous pyres 
on which were burnt the bodies of animals or human beings, 
or both. 


But why ? And when ? Let us consider the latter first. 
I do not think it necessary to assume that the remains must 
belong to the prehistoric races. They seem to indicate the 
destruction by burning of animal substances, possibly bodies 
of human beings, alive or dead. Mr. J^ewbold pointed 
out two ways in which the ancient races may have caused 
these mounds. First, there is mention in a Hindu work, 
the Fcirasu Rama Vijaya, of women consuming themselves 
en mmhe on the same pyre with the bodies of their husbands 
slain in battle ; and in an old Tamil record the women of 
a whole aboriginal tribe are represented as causing a great 
pile of fire to be kindled, into which they leaped, and died 
execrating their enemies, the Hindus, who, by treachery, 
had succeeded in slaughteiing every male of their clan. 
Secondly, what more probable, be says, than that the 
mounds are made of the ashes of the slain, burnt collectively 
after some battle — monuments perhaps of the bloody 
struggles that took place between the early Biahmanical 
settlers and the savaj^e aborio^ioes ? 

o o 


Or they might, he thinks, even be, as held hy the Hindus 
thenaselves, the remains of great sacrificial holocausts 
performed by the Elshis of old, since the annals of the 
country abound in allusions to both bestial and human 
sacrifices on a fearful scale of magnitude, made for the 
attainment of supernatural power, for the discovery of 
hidden treasure, in propitiation of malign spirits, or to 
deities presiding over agriculture and commerce. 


±)Ut must we go so tar back in history? Surely the 
fact that they are found in a country where most undouhtedlv 
the races that used neolithic weapons resided need ” 
he accepted as conclusively establishing that th'. 
races were the creators of these mounds F 
.« found all over di.l,” td i," 

of a e.U We and .hone a,u„„;.t ,t ' 

o uc ueUii.-5 would uot 
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sufficiently support such a theory. I think it suffices to 
come down to much more modern times, and though the 
notion of vast human and animal sacrifices carried out by 
the ancient races may possess a charm to the antiquarian 
mind we must be careful to guard against a too hasty 
acceptance of it. 

I ask, then, is it or is it not possible that these mounds 
may be only from three to five hundred years old ? If 
so, they may have been caused in one or other of the 
following ways : — 

For the first. This country was the scene of fearful 
carnage and wholesale massacres during the wars between 
the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan and the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagar. There were bloody battles in the 
plains and vengeful slaughters of citizens after the capture 
of fortresses. At Adoni, forty miles north-north-east of 
the Peacock Hills, Muhammad Shah Bahmani, at the sack 
of that town, slew 70,000 Hindus. Outside Vijayanagar the 
Muhammadan confederation massacred all the inhabitants 
in the suburbs, and after the fall of the great city their 
excesses knew no bounds. Is it not possible that on the 
sites where so many thousands of dead lay in the burning 
sun the Muhammadan commanders may have collected the 
remains and consumed them in vast pyres to prevent 
pestilence amongst their troops? The situations of the 
mounds certainly do not militate against this theory — 
rather the reverse. Witness the mound at Biidigunta, on 
the ridge of the pass described above, the very place 
where terrific hand-to-hand fighting may be conceived to 
have taken place in the attack and defence of one of the 
principal approaches to the Hindu capital. 

Or if this is too commonplace an explanation, I will 
offer one more romantic, which might at least account for 
the enormous mound amongst the rocky hills at Nimbapur 
on the river outside Vijayanagar. The Hindu dynasty 
that ruled, at that place, over all Southern India tor two 
centuries was founded about the year 1336 a.d. In 1442 
the capital was visited by ’Abdur Eazzak, ambassador from 
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Persia, and we have in his Matio! us-Sa\Iain ^ a glowing 
description of the magnificence of the sovereign, amongst 
whose cherished possessions was a seraglio of 700 ladies — 
princesses and others. 

About the same time, or perhaps a little earlier, Jsicolo 
Conti, an Italian traveller, went to Tijayanagar, and from 
his rather short account of the place I extract the following 
passage 2; — The inhabitants of this region marry as many 
wives as they please, who are burnt with their dead 
husbands. Their king is more powerful than all the 
other kings of India. He takes to himself twelve thousand 
wives, of whom four thousand follow him on foot wherever 
he may go, and are employed solely in the service of the 
kitchen. A like number, more handsomely equipped, ride 
on horseback. The remainder are carried by men in litters, 
of whom two thousand or three thousand are selected as 
his wives on condition that at his death they should 
voluntarily burn themselves with him, which is considered 
to he a great honour for them.” 

In A.D. 1514 Duarte Barbosa visited Tijayanagar,^ and 
he notes this custom of sail, stating that the women of 
the city were burnt with their deceased husbands “in an 
open space outside the city, where there is a great fire.” 
This description entirely coincides with the situation of 
the Nimbapur mound. He goes on to sav : — “ When the 
king dies four or five hundred women burn themselves 
with him in the same manner, and they throw themselves 
suddenly into the pit and fire where they burn the body 
of the king; for the pit and fire are very large, and 
a great quantity can be burned in it ... . ^nd many 

men, confidants of the king, burn themselves with him ” " 

The next authority is the traveller Caesar Frederic ^ 
who, relating his adventures at Tijayanagar in 1567 ' 

describes the ceremonies attendant on a widow becomi * 

1 Mntla'm^Sddain (Sir Henry Elliot 5 lliHoru of i • 

2 Hakluyt edition, vol. xxii. *' iv, pp. 95-126). 

> Hakluyt edition, vol. xxxv, p, 93. 

* Id., vol. ii, p. 347. 
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sail on her husband’s death, and the processions about the 
streets, and then writes (I discard the old form of 
spelling) : — ‘‘ Then they go out of the city, and going 
along the river’s side called Xigondin, which runneth 
under the walls of the city, until they come unto a place 
where they use to make this burning of women . , . . 

and when there dieth any great man his wife with all 
his [female] slaves .... burn themselves together 
with him.” 

Here, again, the description aptly coincides with the 
situation of the Nimbapur cinder-mound. So that it may, 
after all, be merely the funeral pyre where for two centuries 
successive holocausts of large numbers of living women took 
place, hundreds being burnt at one time at the death of 
every sovereign, while large numbers were similarly 
destroyed day by day — the wives of citizens, chiefs, and 
princes, residents in this very extensive and populous city. 

I offer this suggestion as a not unreasonable explanation 
of what must otherwise seemingly remain inexplicable. 

In opposition to this theory must be specially noted the 
annular shape of one of the Peacock Hill mounds. In this 
one case it is certainly dilficult to conceive that it could 
have been caused in the manner suggested ; and the 
problem as to its origin must be considered as 3^6 1 unsolved. 
Mr. Hubert Knox, of the Civil Service, who made a very 
careful examination of it, has kindly favoured me with his 
original notes, as well as with a letter written to him on 
the subject by Mr. R. Bruce Foote, of the Geological 
Survey of India. Mr. Foote knew the place well, and his 
opinion is therefore of much value. Both these gentlemen 
believe the mound to be prehistoric, and to have been made 
by the tribes to whom must be credited the stores of 
neolithic axe-heads, crushers, and other implements found 
in abundance amongst the boulders on the hill above. 
Parallel with the axis of the hill runs a large trap dyke, 
and it is of this hard and durable material that the weapons 
were made. This dyke, indeed, is almost ceitainly the 
cause of there having been a settlement here of the tribes 
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that lived in neolithic days, a settlement of the existence 
of wh-ich there is abundant evidence. Commanding an 
extensive view over the surrounding country, raised above 
the main forest below, and therefore exposed to pleasant 
breezes, this range of hills, with its ample store of material 
for the manufacture of weapons and implements of all 
sorts, its broken masses of cliffs and boulders, amongst 
which the inhabitants could always find shade when the 
day was hot, and protection when the w^eather was 
inclement, would form an ideal habitation for the tribes 
of those days. And that it did so is plain. For not only 
are there found amongst the crevices remains of neolithic 
stone implements in abundance, but on the rock faces 
themselves are the hollows made by the manufacturers iii 
the act of polishing, while on the boulders above are 
a number of graffiti, many of which are beyond doubt of 
great antiquity.^ 

I shall not attempt to discuss the latter in the present 
paper, but merely note in passing that the presence, amongst 
the representations here given, of animals most commonly 
found amongst forests has tended to strengthen my belief 
that in former days the jungle covered this country to 
a far greater extent than is now the case. The animals 
to which I allude are elephants, bears, monkeys, deer or 
elk with branching horns, and peafowd. 

In the plain close under this hill to the east are tw^o 
large cinder-mounds. One is solid and lofty, and may 
have been formed in the manner I have ventured to suo-crest. 
The other, how^ever, is different. It comists of a circ'^ular 
ring formed by a mound about five feet high, with the 
centre of the ring scarcely raised above the level of the 
plain surrounding it. The ring measures about thirty 
yards across its diameter. Mr. Knox notes tiiat he and 
Mr. Fawcett cut a trench across the enclosed space W 

found that the whole of the inside consists of ashes whid^ 


1 Mr. F. Fawcett read a paptr tdjuut’ tliF^e > t 
O rieutiilists ia Londifn * 


tlie Xiuth Congress of 
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lay on the earth about the level of the field outside. Our 
trench was carried up to the hard hank which encloses 
the mound. This bank had a nearly perpendicular section 
inside, and a sloping section outside .... specinaens 
of the cinders were submitted to Mr, E*. B. Foote . . . . 

we found bones and pottery among the ashes, but not 
a sino^le worked stone. Mr. Fawcett took the bones which 

o 

seem determinable to England. They have been identified 
as chiefly those of rodents.’^ 

This last statement must certainly be traversed b}’' an 
inspection of some of the bones now shown, which are too 
large to have belonged to any known rodent; while I am 
fortified by the opinion of experts in the Geological Museum 
in Jermyn Street. Mr. E. T, Jfewton, as already stated, 
declared one of the bones to be certainly human. Possibly 
for rodent’^ we should read ruminant.^’ 

Mr. Bruce Foote's opinion on the specimens is important. 
He writes, under date August 1, 1891 — ‘‘I have examined 
the contents of the box carefully. The specimens without 
exception are slag or ash — not a trace of tufa. The ash 
shows in many cases traces of vegetable matter in a rather 
comminuted state, such as you see it in bufialo's dung. 
8ome of the ash is still full of carbonaceous matter, evidently 
from imperfect combustion. I am more than ever inclined 
to think the wider heaps due to the combustion of great 
heaps of cattle manure and straw." He then refers to 
a custom he had heard of as existing in South Africa, where 
some tribes pile up their cattle manure in banks inside their 
thorn zaribas, “ Such accumulations of manure when dry 
would have been very liable to take fire, and would have 
smouldered away slowly if very tightly pressed down, or 
buriied fast where loosely packed. When clayey sand or 
felspathic sand was mixed with the dung, and the heat 
fierce enough, it would inevitably form a slaggy cinder, 
but where pure the soft ash would be produced . . . . 

One bone must have been scraped with a moderately sharp 
implement, and looks as if it were to have been carved into 
some definite object .... The total absence of stone 
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implements in the excavated part is a puzzling fact, for 
I certainly found celts, mealiiig-stones, and corn-crushers, 
in some quantity, in the Sanavasapur camp, together with 
pottery in considerable variety.’’ One piece of pottery was 
found in this Kapgal (Peacock Hill) circle, and is now 
exhibited. 

Mr. Foote sums up his views on the several mounds in 
the Bellary district thus: — ‘'The zariba cattle-manure theory 
wall only hold good for such cinder-mounds as are really 
camps. Some of the others, such as Budikanama, 
Nirnbapur, and Sugur, appear to have been really funeral 
pyres. Gadiganur, Kanchagar-Bellagal, and the Kapgal 
mounds I am doubtful about ; but Sanavasapur, Lingadihalli, 
and Halakandi I incline to regard as genuine zariba camps. 
The smaller cinder-mounds at Sangankal, Kuriguppa, and 
Kakaballa I regard as great feasting-places ; the number 
of meahng-stones, corn-crushers, and pounders they shewed 
together with the lot of bones chiefly of oxen, makes this 
idea quite probable.” 

According to this authority, therefore, the Bellary cinder- 
mounds would he divided into three classes, excludino- three 
of them which are doubtfid. 

1 . Large feasting-places, tliree. 

2. Gigantic funeial pyres, three. 

3. Zariba camps, three. 


With regard to No. 2, Mr. Foote’s 


opinion IS m accord 


with mine. 

As to No. 3, I regret that I do not know their size The 
Kapgal mound is classed by Mr. Foote as “doubtful ” a/l 
it certainly seems to me impossible for a zariba camp 
80 extremely small in area— only thirty yards, ninet • f 
across. In a true zariba the defenders' um^t b- - ' 
to wield their weapons— to hurl their sp^r- » 

.ling^and il allow a sp.co of oolv 

the inner circumference for this purpose • , round 

a circle of seventy feet dinii.eter fur 'in' reduced to 

‘ cattle, womea 
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and children, old men, and non-combatants : this would 
seem to be far too small for the purpose. 

In conclusion, then, and to sum up, the situation, so far 
as I am personally concerned, is as follows. We have 
a large number of cinder-mounds in the Bellary district. 
Some of them are probably of the neolithic age. Are they 
all so ? 

A. Three appear to have been enormous funeral pyres. 

I suggest that these may possibly owe their origin 
to incineration of living human beings, dead 
soldiers, and animals slaughtered in battle, possibly 
of so recent a date as the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries a.d. 

B. The rest may be of neolithic age, but some may 

perhaps be more modern. Of these we have 
Mr. Bruce Foote’s classification. 

(a) Large feasting-places (three). I confess to 
a doubt as to whether they may not be smaller 
examples of Class A. Oiie of the Kapgal mounds, 
viz. that which is solid and lofty, I have seen, and 
think its shape and size incompatible with the 
idea of its being the remains of anything connected 
with mere feasting. 

(b) Zariba camps (three). I have not seen any 
of those mentioned and can form no opinion. 
But unless they are much larger than the annular 
Eapgal mound I cannot subscribe to the theory. 

(c) Doubtful (three). Amongst these Mr. Foote 
places the annular Kapgal mound. 


The origin of this last remains at present, to my mind, 
an unsolved problem. 
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Additional Notes. 

(p. 9) That the dead were sometimes collected and burned 
after battles, can be proved by contemporary Portuguese 
chronicles, 

(pp. 10, 11) Purchas, about 1616, confirms these accounts 
of wholesale burning of numbers of women, and, like Caesar 
Frederic, describes them as “passing by the river’s side to 
the burning -place/’ a description which tallies with the 
situation of the Nimbapur mound. 

(p. 11) Mr. Knox has written to say that he now accepts 
the author’s views. 


To account for the present small size of some of the pyres, 
in face of the suggestion that they may have originated in 
the burning of thousands of dead bodies after a battle, 
I offer the following explanation : — The agriculturists of the 
neighbourhood would use the remains for manuring their 
fields. Year by year the heaps would grow less and less, the 
ryots digging into them from the outside, while the wind 
blew the ashes and lighter materials from the surface. But 
year by year also the untouched centre would become more 
and more indurated. The nett result would be the perpetual 
exposure of a hardened core, left in position because it was 
valueless, and growing harder by exposure and pressure. 
The greater size of the mass at Nimbupuram may be 
explained by the fact that it lies in a narrow valley between 
rocky hills, with a very limited amount of cultivation 

surrounding it. 


Lastly, I would mention that the topographical position 
of the known cinder-mounds lends colour to the tl 
that they may be the remains of extensive incinerations 
of bodies of men slain in battle; since, while neolithic 
remains of the ancient races are met with all 
district, these mounds are only met with on 
approaches to the great Hindu capital at Tiio,-. ^ 
main lines of attack. ^'*^e^^’~the 
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Art. II . — A Persian Manuscript attributed to Fakhru^ ddin 
Mdzi. By Eeynold A. Nicholson. 

This manuscript, whicli is now in my possession, has 
unfortunately lost a number of pages at the beginning. 
Neither title nor author^s name occurs in the text, but 
inside the cover an old Oriental penman has left the 
following inscription : ^\\j 

‘‘ The Preservation of Health, composed by Imam 
Fakhru’ ddIn Eazi — may God make bright his tomb!’’ 
The colophon is: 

^ jj 

^ . cUU HajI Khalifa 

funder ascribes to Hippocrates a work with 

this title, addressed to King Antiochus, but does not mention 
the translator nor the lans-iiaore into which it was rendered. 
Wenrich refers to three copies of a Latin version at Paris. ^ 
There is noth ins: to show that this MS. is a translation from 
the Greek. On the contrary, it has every appearance of being 
an original work. While positive evidence as to its author- 
ship is wanting, the ascription to Fakhru’ ddin Eazi is at 
least probable. The style is archaic, and quite in harmony 
with other works of the period. Some Arabic constructions 
occur, e.g., The orthography is fluctuating: 

we find Ju-w.— s. and in the course of a few 

pages. The authorities mentioned are Hippocrates, Galen, 

1 ‘Wenrieli, “ De nuctorum Graecorum versionibua et comraeutariis,” p. 108. 
j.R.A.s. 1899. 2 
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DIoacorides, Khwaja Abu ^Ali (Avicenna) — whose is 

quoted, Ibn Mandavaih of Isfahan, Muhammad Zakanyya, 
and a certain Seyyid or Imam Isma‘il. Ibn Mandavaih is 
placed by Wustenfeld in the middle of the fifth century 
of the Hijra.^ Muhammad Zakarlyya seems to be the 
famous Ehazes (Abu Bekr Muhammad ibn Zakarlyya 
abRazi), who died in 311 a.h. or 320 a.h. I cannot 
identify Seyyid Israa‘11 ; he may perhaps be Al-sharif 
Sharafu’ ddm IsrDa‘il (Wiistenfeld, No. 23, p. 138). If we 
leave him out of account, Ibn Mandavaih, who flourished 
more than a hundred years before Fakhra’ ddiu Eazi, is 
the latest authority mentioned. 

This MS. contains a number of words which I have not 
found in the dictionaries : — 


(0. 3). The author is partial to this form, e.g. : 




>>> V 


(143. 7), used as a noun “ conserve : 1^, , 
. * > 

jcN “ a conserve of it 

and honey strengthens the memory.” 


(ginger) 


^,U (106. 2). is bread baked in a For 

the form, cf. AJlri- c . 

(151. 14). Causal of 
‘ makes the mouth swell.^ 


, (185. 6, 9). The meaning ; 


ppeavs to be 'in equal 


proportions,’ e.g. : ^ ^ ^ 


'* c/ > ' } ^ ** 


(U7. = b.« b, „„ 

scribe for jcjS 

♦*> > JJ 


‘ Geschichte der Arabischtu Aer/.tH 


X ituriMN, 


X'.. 13.5, p. pj. 
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Js-jj 

(118. 1). 


( 86 . 12 ) 

(95. 12), a man of cold temperament. 

(139. 8) zz Perhaps an error of the scribe, as 

is used just before. 


(1. 10), 'bleached,’ ^ ^ 

x.;Ij jl-J Cf. Dozy, 

" Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes,” under 

( 86 . 11 ) ^ 

jlj (95. 9), a man of hot temperament. 

(124. 9j, a sort of fried food.^ 

(212. 14) = Vullers, under 



(93. 3), digestion. 



(101. 11), half and half, applied to a mixture of 
wine and water. 


Contents : 

P. 1. The manuscript begins abruptly : JujIj tAx 

Job 3 ^J3^ regime to be 

adopted in summer). 


^ The ingredients of this confection are enumerated in the Bahru ^tjawahir 
by Muhammad ibn Yusuf, the physician of Herat, p. 146 of the edition published 
at Calcutta in 1830. 

2 In the “ Bahru ’Ijawahir,” p. 272, we find , but the 

form is marked as doubtful. 
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P. 2. ji u'j-^ J^-3 LJ«\ 

(three causes why autumn is intemperate). 

Here one or more pages are missing. 

(the properties of aloes- wood, ambergris, sandal-wood, 
and ladanum). 

P. 4, (Section 6, on flowers). The 

following are mentioned and their properties described; 

L* y**^y*^ } 

(also called LjjO^ 

p. 7. ^-IVJL* (Fourth Discourse, on 

potables). These are of three kinds : water, in- 
toxicating drink, other beverages; accordingly, this 
falls into three parts, 

P* S. 4*1 (Part I, in explanation 

of the properties of waters). This Part is divided 
into nine sections. 


J:^ (Section 1, on the 
advantages of drinking water). The author 
enumerates five advantages. 


P. 10. Vj-.T (Section S. on the diJerent 

iinde of tentei,). There .ore 

containing no foreign substances (!,\ 

-’ water contaimni> 


such. Eight signs of 


pure and sweet 


water. 
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P. 13. (Section 4, on the different 

sorts of water). There are two sorts : (a) water 
which falls from the air, (6) water which proceeds 
from the earth, (a) is superior to (b), (1) because it 
is free from contamination, (2) because the falling 
raindrops move rapidly, and motion is a cause of 
heat, and heat is a cause of purity. 

P. 14. : why rain in winter is better and purer than 

rain in summer. Four reasons. 

P. 16. : why rain accompanied with thunder and 

lightning is purer. 

: why rain-water, though it is purer than any 
other, quickly becomes putrid. 

(b) Water which proceeds from the earth : (1) running 
water, (2) standing water. Punning water proceeds 
(a) from fountains, (b) from melted snow or ice. Six reasons 
why (a) is superior to (J). There are three kinds of 
standing water: (a) well-water, (b) water bubbKng up from 
the ground (^jrJ sj), (c) water in woods or reedy places. 

r. 24. LajuJ jij (Section 5, on 

drinking water in large quantities). Three great 
evils arise from water-drinking. 

P, 27. LjjI ^ (Section 6, on the evil 

effects of cold water). It is not allowed in six cases : 
(a) when fasting, (b) immediately after eating, for 
four reasons, (c) after sexual intercourse or violent 
exercise, (cl) when one is thirsty at night, unless the 
thirst is caused by drinking wine to excess or eating 
bitter and peppery food, {e) after hot food, (/) when 
one is wet or hot. 


^ Section 3 is omitted in the MS. 
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P. 33. 1 — ijj j ^ Aj 2 fi^ (J~aj (Section 7, 

on waters cooled by ice and snow). 

jti !»-< * .. & (_)* 2 i (Section 8, on waters wbich 
have suffered change). These are three kinds: 
(fl) water heated by fire, {b) water heated by the 
sun in pools. It is extremely deleterious, for three 
reasons, (c) mineral waters. The author enumerates 
various maladies which these produce, along with 
remedies for them. 


P. 39. {*ifj (Section 9, on food 

made with hrackish water). 


P. 40. (Part II, on wine). 


‘-(j' (Section 1, on the advantages 
of wine). Though wine is forbidden by law, the 
physician must be acquainted with its good and bad 
properties. Two benefits are derived from drinkino- 

it. («) it purifies the spirit, {b) it strengthens the 
body. 


P. 47. <uji> vl-^ 1/^ ,j j.j 

(Section 2, explaining why 'the win/ of' tb. 
grape is superior to all other beverages) Pour 
reasons are given. 


P. 49. 


plaining the evil effects of wine)'. 
P. 04. f . ^ * , / 


J.ai (Section 3, gx- 


(Section 4. explaining what personfw 

suited to wine), ® saltations 
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P. 5o* aX-? 1 ^<3 j*-2sru 

AA>b (Section 5, explaining in what season wine is 
most suitable). 

(Section 6, concerning those who have not 
been accustomed to drink wine). 

(Section 7, on the symptoms which show themselves 
in a drunken man). The author propounds twenty 
questions (^JjL*^), to which he gives answers; — 


(1) Why drinking wine produces drunkenness. 

(2) Why, when a man is engaged in drinking, his high 
spirits increase, whereas he ends by making a row 

(3) Why a drunken man imagines that everything is 
turning round. 

(4) Why a man squints in the last stage of drunkenness. 

(5) Why, although the nature of wine is hot, drunken 
men are more sensitive to cold. 

(6) Why habitual wine-drinkers have fewer children. 

(7) Why those w^ho drink their wine neat suffer less from 
dimness of sight and vertigo, while those who mix 
it wdth Tvater are liable to these maladies. 

(8) Why, seeing that cold is the cause of tremors, and 
wine is hot and moist, those who drink much wine 
suffer from tremors. 

(9) Why, since the nature both of children and of young 
men is hot and corresponding to the nature of wine, 
children should not drink it, while young men should. 
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(10) Why some men cannot have sexual intercourse when 

they are drunk. 

(11) Why some men, if they drink with small cups, get 
drunk quickly, whereas if they drink w’ifch large 
cups, they do not get drunk at all, while others 
again experience the contrary. 

(12) Why negroes desire more than other men 

to drink wine. 

(13) Why persons accustomed to sour wine, if they happen 

to drink sweet-flavoured wine at a party 
are slow in getting drunk. 

(14) Why those who live on oily food are slow in getting 

drunk. 

(15) Why those who take little exercise are slow in getting 

drunk, while those who take much exercise get drunk 
quickly. 

(16) Why some men, when they drink wdne, are more 

than usually grave and dignified, while others are 
more than usually light-headed and ill-mannered. 

(17) Why crapula is W’orse than drunkenness. 

(18) Why sometimes when men drink wine it produces 
nausea, while at other times men suSering from 
nausea are cured by drinking wine. 


(19) Why, when a man drinks much wine, it produces 

constipation but if he drinks moderately 

it has a laxative effect. ^ ' 


(20) Why some drunken men sleep a o-reat i i 

oth.™ .1«P imle, and, if ,Lv C ' ’ T ” 

awake all night. ' keep 
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P. 74. ^V> jJ (Section 8, on the 

nature of wine}. 

P. 76. wO'1^^0 ^ J-^ai (Section 9, on the stages of 

drunkenness) : (1) It relieves a naan from care, and 
makes him bolder, and brings a fresh colour to his 
face. All the benefits of wine, which have been 
enumerated, belong to this stage. (2) It disorders 
the bodily and mental faculties, so that a man begins 
to dance and sing, and to sport with bis inferiors, 
and to annoy those present. (3) It deprives a man 
of reason, and reduces him to the lowest degradation. 
The consequences are epilepsy, apoplexy, hemiplegia, 
facial paralysis, and sudden death. Hippocrates 
allows this kind of drunkenness once a month. 

P. 77. Ojj (Section 10, on 

the causes of getting drunk quickly). Four causes 
are mentioned. 

P. 79. ^ 

(Section 11, explaining when wine should be drunk). 
It should not be drunk on an empty stomach, but 
is beneficial to those who have a ‘ cold ’ stomach. 
Five signs of a ^cold’ stomach. 

0^ ^ (Section 12, explaining 

what a man should eat that he may drink heartily 
and he slow in getting drunk). 

P. 82. jql ^ 

(Section 13, on some results of drinking wine). When 
a man becomes a slave to the pleasures of wine, he 
neglects all worldly and religious affairs. The author 
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gives three prescriptions calculated to render vrine 
distasteful. Several things which take the smell of 
wine out of the mouth are mentioned. 

P. 83. (Section 14, on the 

different kinds of wine). Wine has seven dis- 
tinguishing characteristics : (1) colour, (2) taste, 

(3) smell, (4) consistency, (5) place where it was 
grown, (6) rawness or ripeness, (7) newne^ or 
oldness. Further subdivisions are enumerated under 
each of these heads. Finally, the author mentions 
(8) raisin -wine and wines made from 

rice and millet. 

P. 91. ^ ^ 

sj ^ (Part HI, on the various sorts of 

beverages employed in health and disease). Sweet 
sherbet oxymel and fuqqu‘ 

are mentioned, and the merits of each discussed. 

P. 95. ^ J.^3 

jql (Section 15, on remedies for symptoms which 
show themselves in the drinking of wine). 

P. 99. (Section 16, on the cure 

of crapula). 


P. 103. ^IJU (Fifth Discourse, on 

the regulation of victuals). 

J:' (Part r, on tire natures of 

simple.^ Of .11 grain, ,he.t is th. most snimUo for 

mere .re ,w„ WmU 

from fine flo.r • 
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Bread may be divided into 
four classes according to the way in which it is 
compounded: (a) unleavened bread 
(J) bread baked in earth, (c) bread baked in an iron 
pan ^\j)f (^0 bread baked in ashes ^\}), 

Finally, the author adds (e) barley bread 
The following simples are also mentioned : beans 
P^lse millet kidney-beans 

French beans sesame rice 


P. 108, (Section 2, on flesh-meats) - 

The following are mentioned : mutton, goat's flesh, 
beef, veal, camel's flesh, horse - flesh, venison 
(ybl kid's flesh, fish, hare's flesh, flesh of 

the wild ass ( flesh of the mountain-ox 
flesh of the mountain-goat and mountain- 
sheep, flesh of the domestic fowl 

aJJl flesh of the duck and goose 

(^T kj flesh of the crane 

flesh of the young pigeon, flesh of the pigeon, dove, 
and wild pigeon, flesh of the sparrow 

partridge and pheasant flesh 

of the kata, salt meat ^ LJi*j e^/). 


P. 116. ^ (Section 3, on 

the parts of different animals). The following are 


1 . r-. A-< may also mean U“lr^ ' 
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>, Jj_ 


U^f J- 


J <u-i, _J 


P. 1~0. UoT ^Lai (Section 4, on the 

nature of spoon-meats). This includes: 

^Ia^) or and and 

bl,u and hljUL and 

Ij'(-J3j and Ujlf, <tXT and 4 $^ u_<^ 

und • ftTiri ^ I .. 

’ and ^,^J-^, 

{jM<X^, «U*^, C_;l^, 

p. 127. AijL= _J J r 

(Sect.„„ 0 , .reatmg: of the „.„d™.a„ ^ 

fmegar, etc.). The folio™- ,,, , *“ 

Vt.tWo, .u 

i,t.T, ally , ^ r^. 

P. l!20, fcXJ tli-ia 1 A * x A A 7 

- '' -J J^ (Section 6, on 

m, , „d th,»ge made from iy. n;, 


P. 134. Ls^’ »xiLii Jt.^ (Section 7 on rv. • 

Tu eu‘ "• *ahstancesi 

The author mentions ■ ic • , JCes). 

^c-'-, . 

Ma-., 






' Perhaps we should read ' ' 

i 'j j ^ 
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P. 138. JjJb *■ .K J..ai (Section 8, on herbs). 

i Mi y c ^ ^ f j nnd are mentioned. 


P. 141. ^ (Section 9, on pot-herbs). 

This includes Sj} \f A, Jiiy, 

<»— 

iflysr'U. 

P. 145. J (Section 10, on moist fruits). 

The following are mentioned : 

,lT, A:oxj ^S\ (pine-apple), 1 

1 .^'’ j}^’ 




(Section 11, on dry 


P. 154. uX^: 

fruits). The following are mentioned: 

<cua*j, 


P. 157. (Section 12, on sweet things). 

This deals with 



P, 158. ^ (Section 13, on oils). Those 

mentioned are 

Section concludes with 

a recipe for cleansing oil (^^jy 


1 The text has . 
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P. 160. 'O^ r'j-' 

manner of eating food). 

‘j: Jj' J^ (Section 1, on the true nature 

of food). Four kinds: (a) Things which act upon 
the body but are not acted upon by it. These are 
deadly poison, {b) Things which act upon the body 
but are themselves gradually acted upon by it and 
decomposed, {c) A repetition of (h). This sort of 
food is called by physicians (d) Things 

which produce no peculiar effect on the body, but are 
decomposed by it. These are called 

P. 162. (***^ 

(Section 2, explaining how food should be eaten). 
Food should be taken thrice in two days : at moraine 
and evening on the first day, and on the second day 
at the time of noonday prayers Finally 

the author describes the effects of dry food, oily food, 
bitter food, and flesh. 


P. 169. (Sixth Discourse). 

rPart I, on sexual 
intercourse). This part falls into twenty sections 
which need not he given in detail. 


P, 221. 

(Part II, on going to the bath). 




P. 226. 3 ^ 

on motion and rest). 


aJ 




(Seventli Discourse, 


Vti» 1. the n^d rf ^ 

healAy persons). Two kimU of exercDe • p / 
whole body, e.g. walking, of a limb 
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P.227. (Section 2, on the time 

for exercise). 


P. 229. (Section 3, on 

the limits of moderate exercise). 

P.233. (Section 4, on partial 

exercise). Various exercises suitable to the foot, the 
hand, the tongue and throat, the chest, and the eye 
are specified. 


P. ^3o. jO txJliL^ (Eighth 

Discourse, on the regulation of sleep and waking). 
After discussing the nature of sleep the author 
enumerates — (1) the benefits of sleep: [a) it gives 
rest to the faculties, {b) it aids digestion, (c) the vital 
warmth is collected and strengthens the body, {d) the 
body is supplied with moisture. The injurious efEects 
of sleep in certain cases are next described, and the 
author goes on to explain (2) the proper way to 
sleep. The sleeper should lie for an hour on his 
right side and then turn to his left side. Sleeping 
face downwards is an aid to digestion, while sleeping 
on the back rests the body better than any other 
posture. 


In conclusion, I transcribe two passages which will afford 
a fair specimen of the author’s style : — 

P. 92, 

L, \ 


See Dozy, *■ Supplement,” sub voc. 
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jjjo y* uT^ ^ ^ 

U -^-j^t-^lj c-^l ^ L/**^ • a 3 j 1 jJU jX-wj ^ 

(Xa^ i A-iU 

1 ^ ^ j A-Ai 4 ^^ A ^ ^ 


t— A ^ -? A C -->1 A^ t^lo 

^Lli^’ ^\SU:^ yfejl AIA^ j 

^ ‘^“d^ cA?"^ ^ A&A ^w« j ^ AiXj AjJwi 
Uw iAx^ (^*jlA:i- > y^’ ^ ^ y^ ^yr!y^^ 

^^^Aj A^l^^ri- 3 ^ cif^ 

4^*1 > ‘'^ l^yj 

ajU y^yi ^ l5^ 

b C^Jy-i ^'y:»y j' V. ^ y>^ C^ly^ jl JoU 


If’yA^* lAa,^ • <i::v:kj.*! 






^iLi b L 4 ^yr 

Ai^>- jiJlX.'^ • y*^^ — A il, ,A , 

* Lf J •* > >'*>>✓ 


A.;L 3 
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Translation. 

Fuqqa : Most physicians have spoken of fuqqa' in terms 
of strong depreciation, except Ibn Maudavaih of Isfahan, 
who uses milder lun^uaije. In fact, bein^ what it is, it is 
impure and does not admit of safe digestion, as it produces 
Law phlegmatic humours. Seyyid Isma‘il (God have mercy 
on him !) says that if a person cannot abstain from fuqqiih 
three nuois of raisins should be put in water along with 
a man of sugar. When the sugar melts, the mixture should 
be boiled and strained, and pomegranate juice, or sour apple 
juice, or sour quince juice added in the desired quantity. 
If a mixture inclining to sweetness is preferred, the sour 
ingredients must be diminished, and vice versa. In the 
latter case rue, mint, tarragon, a little spikenard, and 
a little salt are excellent ; in the former, cinnamon, aloes, 
cloves, ginger, and a little sugar, as much of each as, 
without drowning the fuqqa", wdll give it fragrance and 
flavour and make it palatable. The sweet mixture is more 
proper for those who have a moist constitution, but honey, 
instead of sugar, is better. A person whose stomach is 
weak must add a larger quantity of spikenard and cardamom. 
If his constitution is hot and he wishes to relax it by means 
of this fuqqii", he must put in hydrorael instead of sugar, 
and apricot juice instead of pomegranate. Remedy : Khwaja 
Abu ‘All says that care must be taken not to drink fuqqa" 
after wine or wine after fuqqa', because, when wine is 
mixed with fuqqa', it conveys the fuqqa' to the interior 
of the system, and grave mischiefs ensue. If fuqqa' is 
drunk and injurious effects show themselves, nothing should 
be taken on the top of it except peeled walnuts and bleached 
almonds, that the oil of these, mingling with the fuqqa', 
may thicken it and hinder it from penetrating the veins. 
The patient should dip his fingers in honey and lick them 
several times. Ghee and an electuary of zariun are 
antidotes to fuqqa'. 

J.K.A s. 1590. ^ 
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P. 229, iX , 

J—tfU c:— .-I c:— *V.^' j*‘-'_j 

Arr^ ti-" jr* cu.-*jT «^;j 

7—^' ^ '^•^.' j'r' '-^-V;^- =^ ;' u_OLis- _• 1*^—^ 

j j AjU ,1j>^ ^ 

A-u^ a31^ 

jlj j\ ’'j' (_<-» j*y ^^_^,uX::.’ i^ATj 

W 1— i-A^ Jjc.^,, ^,a-!U ^^,,u!U joIj jjoii 

«j'-^' cT'A.’ V. *'-1’ ^A;>: u^i 

'-^_/=< ■^'-* i_5-» j J.:.ii <— '>^ A' _j 

1.5^^ l'‘-^A^”^ c.'->AA • 0_j-- o~iU^ 

c.'Jy— r!— ^ * _. jjIIs , Ajljv;^ 

. ,^L’ .1 «i' A-'U \jj,j ^ _y_ j_^ 


*\ ^^vzLiz aJ* A^b 3A,^ U,l_^ 


,lJ5>'Ai . 


cTlr- S C.’-A'-'* l'^' '^"V ^li ^c'-^'-'^ . A^b 


•A At, A *1*1^ 


jU UU— i'v-S ? 


uAr^ 


A-'A^ “-r' V; • <u;.L, LU s . j.^ ^ 

^ > V * > 


^ The text has C 
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:3r) 


Ij JuLC’ C-.0 ^ j^' J (V 


-r 




A ^ • A^ Ij m ^ ^ 1^ ^.5^ (**^ 


UJ 


iw\*5sr ^U^Ai M A-2blj ^ 

J\ ^ ; 


'.V o^' 


Aj ^ i A-w 




.y .^^U Ai:l. 


Translation. 


Serf if)}} 3, o;? rangr of nioderafr exercise , — The time for 
exercise is not vet over as long as the complexion is bright 
and motion ao-reeable, the veins full, and the breathing 
regular. Until the constitution becomes habituated to 
exercise, it is a principle of great importance that, if the 
temperament be hot and dry, the exercise should not be 
too "severe ; if it be moist, and cold predominate, exercise 
may be carried to tbis point and even further. At first 
the motions should be gentle, and should gradually increase 
in violence till they attain a maximum which the person 
taking exercise cannot easily endure to pass. Similarly he 
should by slow degrees relax his efforts until he leaves off. 
Before taking exercise the arras and legs and back of the 
athlete should be rubbed in moderation by different hands 
or with a rough towel, and then with sweet oil, e g. almond 
oil or fresh oil of sesame, and when his muscles are suppled 
and he has been gently rubbed, he should indulge in exercise. 
Tbis rubbing, which helps to stir up the vital heat and 
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opens the pores and brings superfluities to the surface so 
that they admit of being expelled by exercise, is proper for 
a person whose muscles are hard, whose pores are close, and 
who has lived on coarse diet. A person whose muscles are 
soft and whose diet has not been coarse need not be rubbed 
and suppled with oil to the same extent, but w^hen he has 
finished his exercise he should go to the bath, or sit in the 
court of the house and pour tepid water over his body to 
give ease to the skin. He should also be rubbed gently 
a second time, and while this is proceeding he should stretch 
his arms and legs and muscles, in order that the remaining 
superfluities, which the motion has dissolved, may escape 
at the pores and be completely expelled. It is proper to 
use oil in this rubbing. For one whose muscles are hard 
and 'whose diet consists of solid food a second rubbing is 
necessary, but a person with soft muscles who does not 
live on solid food, as he should not take the same exercise, 
may dispense with the rubbing also, and if he does require 
it, may be less exigent. 
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Art. Y[\.~The Sources of Daichdshdh ; with some Eemarhs 
on the Materials available for a Literary History of 
Persia, and an Excursus on Bdrbad and Budagl. By 
Edwarp G. Browne, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

At tile International Congress of Orientalists lield in Paris 
ill September, 1897, I bad tbe honour of submitting to my 
fellow-students there assembled a scheme for the publication 
of a series of Persian historical and biographical texts, 
to be inaugurated by a critical edition of Bawlatshali s 
radhkiratu’sh-Shidard, or ‘‘Lives of the Persian Poets.” 
The carrying out of this scheme was made conditional on 
the promise of so much support as should ensure the sale 
(at a price less by one-third than that at which the volume 
would subsequently be sold to non-subscribers) of at least 
200 copies. It is a matter of some disappointment to me 
that during the year which has elapsed since this announce- 
ment was made the number of subscribers has hardly 
reached the quarter of this modest minimum ; in spite of 
which discouraging fact I have resolved to proceed with 
an undertaking of the necessity of which I am more than 
ever convinced. The arrangements for publication are 
completed ; the texts will be printed by Messrs. Brill at 
Leyden with the Beyrout types (adapted to the Persian usage 
hy the addition of the four supplementary letters required 
by that language) ; and Messrs. Brill and Luzac will act 
as joint publishers. It is hoped that the first volume of the 
series may be ready in time to be laid before the Conj,ress 
of Orientalists which will meet at Rome next October. 
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I I. The Sources of Daavlatshah. 

Dawlat^hah lias not thought fit to save his readers the 
trouble of finding out for themselves from what sources he 
drew his information by including in his preface, as does 
the excellent author of the Tdrikh-i-Guzida, a list of the 
books which he used in compiling his work. Such a list, 
however, I have constructed for ray own use. In all he 
makes mention of 140 books (apart from dicdnSy Jndlindt, and 
the like), but many of these are, of course, poetical works 
composed by the subjects of his memoirs, and not more 
than forty can be regarded as ‘ sources.’ Of these, again, 
many are only referred to incidentally, while in some cases 
it is doubtful whether Dawlatshah had any direct knowledge 
of their contents. In the following list, an asterisk is 
prefixed to those books of which I shall have something 
more to say. 

(1) The AtlidriCl-hdqiya of al-Biruni (f a.d. 1018), which 

Sachau has edited (Leipzig, 1878) and translated 
into German (Leipzig, 1878) and English (London, 
1870). Once cited. 

(2) The IJiya of aUGlmzzdll (t a.d. 1111), printed 

at Cairo (a.h. 1278, 1282, 1305), Lucknow (a.h. 1281), 
etc. Once cited. 

(3) The AlchhdnC t'Tlndl of Dinavayl (f circ. a.d. 895), 

edited by Guirga^s (Leyden, 1888). Once cited. 

(4) The Geography of al-Istakhri (f circ. a.d. y40), edited 

by De Goeje. Once cited. 

(5) The Tajidsfi-Shuyukh, a Persian work of which IlujI 

Khalfa knows nothing but the title. Once cited, 

(6) The Tdrikh-i- IstiMhdri, by which Dawlatshah ap- 
parently means the Ididjiharidl- akhhar of Qcidi 
Ahmad Damghant (one of the sources of the Tdrlkhd- 
Guzida), another of the books mentioued by Haji 
Khalfa of which he seems not to have had personal 
knowledge. Twice cittcL 
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(7) A history of the Saljuqs variously cited by Dawlatshah 
as Tdnkh-i-Al-i-Saliuqy Tdrikh-i-Sal/uqy and Tdnhh-i- 
S((<dj}qa^ with a vagueness which renders identification 
impossible. 

(b) The Tdriklt -i- BcoidJdfi (composed a.d, 1317), an 
abridgement of Kashldu’d- Din’s great history, common 
eiiough in manuscript, but never published in its 
entirety. Cited five times. 

(9) Ihe Tdrikh-i-Bayhqqi (composed ru'C. a.d. 1060), edited 
by Morley and Nassau Lees (Calcutta, l'^62) and 
utilized by Kazimiroki in the introduction to his 
edition of Minuchihrls Divau (Paris, 1880). Once 
cited. 

(10) The Tdrlkh-i-Badildiy more coirectly entitled the 
Jdindid t‘Taivdrlkh^ completed by the talented and 
unfortunate minister llaHindn'd- Din Fudltd lldh (the 
patron and master of Hamdu’llah QazvinI, the author 
of the Tankh-DGuzida) in a.d. 1310, eight years 
before his execution. An edition of this most 
important W'ork is, I believe, being prepared by 
5[. Zotenberg. Twice cited. 

(1 1) The TdrikJi-i- Tabari, The author of the Arabic original 
(at length rendered accessible to Orientalists in the 
Leyden edition hy the heroic labours of De Goeje 
and his collaborators) died a.d. 923 ; and the Persian 
translation, which was probably used by Dawlat- 
shah, was made forty years later by BaPaiuI. 
Once cited. 

(12) The Tdrikh-D^ Ahdn r-Razzdq, properly entitled Matin'- 
dsa'dnyn ua Majma'i -hnhrayn of KamdliC d - Din 
^Ahdu'r-Rnzzaq (t A.D. 1482). Once cited. 

*(13) The Tdrikhd-Giizida, or Select History,*" of the 
worthy Hainan lldii Mudatcfi of Qazwiu, to whom 
we are also indebted for the geographical woik 
entitled Nuzhatn l-Qalub (of which a portion has 
been published by the lamented M. Schefer in the 
supplement to the Siydnat-mlnia, Paris, 1897, pp. 141— 

23 i), and the very raie metiical chronicle entitled 
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J^afar-nama (Riea’s SuppL io Pe)\s. Cnt., pp. 172— 
174), The Gtizula was composed in a.d. 1340; and 
a perusal of it, which I have just completed, has 
convinced me that it is one of the best manuals of 
history in Persian, and has decided me to make it the 
second or third volume of my series of texts. It is 
cited by Dawlatshiih five times. 

(14) The TadhJdratu l-An'lifja oi FarvhCd-Bin 'Attar (killed 
A.n. 1230). Several particularly good and ancient 
MSS. of this important Biography of Saints exist in 
London, Berlin, etc., but, so far as I know, no 
edition. Twice cited. 

*(15) The Tarjiimamil - Baldghat by the poet Farrukhi 
(t A.D. 1077-8), mentioned by HajI Khalfa 
(No. 2,894), but of which, to the best of my know- 
ledge, no copy is known to exist. Twice cited, 

(16) A work once cited as Tawarikh-i^iMnlikshahi with 

a vagueness which precludes identification. 

(17) Jaiidfnru'l-Asrar oi Shepkft Adhari, composed in 
A.n. 1436-7, described at p. 43 of liieu’s Persian 
Catalogue, Cited eight times. 

(18) The Jahdn-Knshay of Juvayui^ completed in a.d 1260. 
Cited five times. 


*(19) The Chahdr MaqrVa (“Four Discourses”) of the poet 
Nidhami-i-'Arfidl of Samarqand, coiupleted about 
A.D. 1160. Two JISS. of this valuable work (of 
which the portion referring to FirdawsI, whose tomb 
the author visited in a.d. 1116—7, has been published 
and translated by Ethe in vol. xlviii of the Z.D.M.G 
pp. 89-91) are in the British -Museum, and it is froni 
them, not from the lithographed editi(.)n published 
at TihrSn in a.h. IdOo (see Rieu’s Png. ,SW 
pp. 244-5), that I have drawn the facts to which 
I shall presently refer. Cited thrice. 


(20) The Hada’iqn’g.gihr (“Gardens of Maoic ”) a w 11 

known "ork on .„d ^ 

pootpSo,/,,,;,, rf n,„„„ „ ^ . 

grnpIKJ m ri.iin, n.„. kipo j, „„ ' 
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(Rieu, jPeis. SuppL, p. 122) in order to supersede 
the Tai-jitmanu’ l-Baldghat mentioned above. Cited 
six times, 

(21) The well-known history of Hamza of Isfahan {circ. 
A.a 960) partly edited by Gottwaldt (1836, 1841) 
and Rasmussen (1817). Once cited. 

(22) The Bhakhirn-i-Ehicarazmshaln, a medical Encyclo- 
paedia compiled in a.d. 113G-7 by ZuynxCd-Bln Abu 
Ihi dh Tm Ifima'il aUJnrjdm. 

(*^3) The well-known RaicdutiC s-Safa of Mrkhuand (f a.d, 
1407), a contemporary of our author. Once cited, 
hut only in the lithographed Bombay edition. 

(24) The Siya^at-nama (also called by Dawlutshah, as well 
as by the author of the Tdnkh-i-GuzJda, Sitjarui^ 
Jlulfik) of that great statesman the Nidhamul-JIuJk 
(assassinated in a.d. 1092) ; edited (Paris, 1891) 
and translated (1893) by the lamented M. Schefer. 
Another MS., of which the existence was apparently 
Unknown to the learned editor, but which has in 
many obscure passages supplied me with valuable 
corrections and emendations, exists in the Library 
of King's College, Cambridge, Ko. 219 of the Pole 
collection. Once cited. 

(25) A history of the Prophet, of the identity of which 
I am uncertain, once referred to by JJawlatshdh as 
8harafu n-Ncibl, 

(2G) The Sun'arul-xiqCiltm, Several geographical works 
so entitled are known, but none, I think, by Abu 
8iihujHidn Zakarhjyd of Kufa, to whom Bawlatshah 
ascribes its authorship. Cited five times. 

(27) The Tabaqdt-i-jS'dsiri of Juzjdniy completed in 
A.D. 1260, published in part in the BihL Ind^ 
series (Calcutta, 1864). Twice cited. Bawlatshah 
also alludes twice to a Mnqdmd^-i^Ndsirij by which 
title he probably intends the same work. 

(28) The Dhafar-ndnia of Shamfa\l~Diu Yazdi, composed 
in A.D. 1425, published in the BibL ItuL series 
(188 7-8). Thrice cited. 
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(29) The Qabiis-ndma of Kay-Ka'us b. Sikandar b. Qabus 
b. Washmgir, composed in a.d. 1082-3. See I^eyden 
Cat,, yoL iv, p. 207, and Pertsch’s Berlin Cat., 
pp. 302-3. The Persian text (of which I possess 
a MS, lacking chs. xlii-xliv and part of xli) is much 
rarer than the Tuikish version. Once cited. 

(30) The Kitdhii ddcihn-^Arah icad-Furs of Abii ‘All 
Ahmad b. Muhammad h, Mislrncayh (f a.d. 1030). 
See Leyden Cat., vol. iv, pp. 191-2. Once cited. 

(31) The KitahiCl-Mamallk val-MasdUlx. It is not certain 
whether the work of Ihn Khurdadhhih (edited, with 
French translation, in the Journal AJatique for 1805 
by Barbier de Meynard, and again in the Bibi Geogr. 
Arab, by De Goeje), composed about a.d. bTO, or one 
of the other similar works bearing the same title is 
intended. See Rieu’s Pcrs, Cat., vol. i, p. 423, from 
which it appears to me very probable that under 
this title Dawdatshah really refers to Hatidh Abru’s 
geography, compiled for Shdh-rukh about Zd. 1417. 

*(32) The ManaqibJufi-Shidara of Abu Tahir al Khatuni, 


This wmrk, which appears to be lost, is mentioned by 
H5jl Klialfa (Xo. 13,026), who states that it was 
wi-iUeu ill Persian. The author is mentioned in 
‘Imadu’d-Din’s recension of al-Bundarl’s Bistoru of 
the Saljiiq-i in several places (ed. Houtsma, Leyden 
1889, pp. 89, 10 ,-8, 110, and 11-3), and Arabic 
renderings of some of his Persian verses are given. 
One of his Persian verses is also cited in Asadi’s 
Lughat-i-Fiu-s (ed. Horn, Berlin, 1897, p p.| 
s.r. and p. 23), where his okhu i.s o-iveu’ 

as al-Hanm instead of al-Khatiun. He flourished 
apparently, about the end of the eleventh centurv’ 
His Bwyraphm of the Poeh, therefore is at id-t 
half a century older than tlie Chahar Bumla (Xo'To 

hTA? u i «»V- 

J/toM e old„Ux,a„, 

o wh,cl, I al,a l 1„„, 

Its raaov,,;-. .l.a.ofc™, ,v„„U be „( ,le L,.,, ', 
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possible importance for the early histoiy of Persian 
. literature. Twice cited. 

(33) The Niizhatu' I-Quiuh of KamdiCUdh d^ubtawfi of 
Qazvin. See No. 13 supra. Once cited. 

(34) The Xafihat-nama of tbe Xidhamd l-Miilk (f a.d. 1092). 
It is evident from the single citation that the 
spurious work, variously known as the Wasafja and 
the Xasa'ih, purporting to have been written by the 
great minister for his son FakhruT-Mulk, but in 
reality composed (see Rieu's Pevs, Cat., vol. ii, p, 446) 
in the fifteenth century of our era, is meant. It is 
responsible for the now famous legend about ^Umar-i- 
Khauudm, Hasan-i-Suhhdh, and the 

(35) The Nidhama f-Tau arlkh of al-Buydam (better known 
as the author of the celebrated commentary on the 
Qur'an) who died about 1310. MSS. of this 
meagre and jejune record exist in the British Museum 
and elsewhere. Thrue cited. 

(36) The NafahdUCU Urn (^Lives of Sufi saints) of Jdml 
(t A.D. 1492), who was contemporary with our 
author, edited by Nassau Lees (Calcutta, 1859). 

(37) The Nigdriiitdn of Midlnn d-Bin Juvaym, a work 
modelled on the GuUhidn of Sahli, and composed in 
A.D. 1334-5. 

The above list contains, I think, the titles of all the 
historical, geographical, and biographical works explicitly 
mentioned by Dawlatshah. Of the oldest extant Biography 
of Persian Poets, the Luhahid i-Albdh of al-'^Aafi (composed 
about A.D. 12^0) he seems to have had no knowledge, or at 
least he makes no mention of it ; but, having regard to his 
references to Abu Tahir al-KhatUMrs MamqibidHh-Shu^ara 
(which, as we learn from HajI Khalfa, was written in 
Persian), we cannot acquit him of insincerity in the claim 
to have opened out a new field of literary activity which 
he puts forward in his preface in the following words : — 

“ Finally I retired, in grief, regret, sorrow, and distraction, 
into the cell of failure, and took up my abode in the corner 
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of seclusion ; but weariness at the futility of my life over- 
came my spirit, when \j:ers€'\ ‘ The umeen voice of Reason 
thus did cry ^ — 

\_Couplet] * Sit not idle ; d*er the paper urge the pen : 

If thou can^st noty trim the reed for better men ! ^ 


When the treasury of ideals was thus disclosed, I per- 
ceived that the Pen was the Dragon which guarded that 
Treasure ; and, conspiring with the double-tongued Reed, 
I cried, ‘0 Key to the Coffers of Knowledge, I take counsel 
with thee as to what writing shall result from the labour 
of my fingers and thy teeth ! ’ The Pen, in its rasping 
accents, answered as follows — 

[_Coupl€t\ *What teas ivorthy of the sayhgy said and said 
again hath been ; 

On the fields and plains of knowledge naught 
7wmains for you to glean' 

‘ Devout and dispassionate divines have compiled exhaustive 
biographies and manuals, and have opened the doors of 
hagiology to all mankind. His Holiness Shaykh ‘Attar 
(may his resting-place be rendered fragrant by the brightest 
of sweet flowers !) has produced his masterly Memoirs of the 
Saints* Learned historians have written volumes on the 
history and gests of mighty monarchs. So likewise in the 
sciences of topography and the principles of political 
economy accomplished scholars have stienuously exerted 
themselves to do what was needful, and have left of them- 
selves w’orthy memorials. 

\_Couplet~\ ‘-4// that now remains untreatedy all that's btill 
to do on earthy 

Is to write the jmets lives and strive to fix the 
poets' worth.' 


‘For men of learning, notwithstanding their skill and 
attainments, have not condescended to take this trouble- 
,vhile other por«,n5 h.ye not bee,, t.veered bv oppotleni,,’ 
or. perhope, h.ve heked the peeeearj- otteinmLta. In 
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short, not a creature amongst the men of letters has recorded 
the history, biography, and circumstances of this class. If, 
therefore, you can produce a worthy volume on this subject, 
it will assuredly be a work of utility/ 

“ So when I, the broken in spirit, heard from the custodian 
of the treasure-house of ideas these suggestions, I perceived 
that this quarry had indeed hitlierto escaped the nets of the 
huntsmen of this craft, and that this door had remained 
shut in the faces of all seekers. Therefore I made a com- 
pilation of the notes which I had taken at odd times during 
my life, and of the sheaves which I had gleaned from the 
harvests of men of honourable repute, from accredited 
histories, the divans of past masters, the poems of the 
ancients and moderns, miscellanies, books of anecdotes, and 
the like, of whatever bore reference to the history, gests, 
and circumstances of the great poets, who are well known by 
their works or their reputation and remembered throughout 
the climes of the world ; introducing also into this my 
Memoir, as occasion offered, somewliat of the histories of the 
great kings, from the beginning of the Muhammadan era 
until our own time, in w^hose reigns illustrious poets have 
flourished ; and further incorporating in iny book so much 
as I was able, according to the measure of my power and 
capacity, of the compositions of the most eminent writers, 
and of entertaining anecdotes concerning the great poets, 
besides sundry data for a critical knowledge of topography/' 


§ 11. The Materials f()R a Literary History 
OF Persia. 

This monstrous pretension on the part of Dawlatshah 
(who avowedly made use of Abu Tahir al-Khatuni s lost 
Biography of PoeU, as well as of the immensely interesting 
second section of In idhami al-^Arucli as-Samarqandi s Four 
Discourses, entitled “On the nature of Verse and the Poetic 
Art," and the generally brief, but original and suggesLve, 
notices of Persian poets— about ninety in number— contained 
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in ch. V, § 6, of the Tdrlkh-i-Giizida) naturally caused me to 
consider what really were the most ancient and trustworthy 
sources whence a fuller knowledge of the early literary 
history of Persia might be derived, and whether the valuable 
researches of Dr. Ethe and the brilliant generalizations of 
the late Professor Darmesteter really represented the final 
limits attainable in this direction, Now Dr. Ethe’s results 
were largely drawn from the Berlin Codex of al-‘Awfi^s 
Luhdhul-AIhdh (described at pp. 596-7 of Pertsch’s Berlin 
Vnt. of Pers, MSS.)^ which for a long time I believed to be 
unique, at any rate in Europe. Tnis year, however, the 
Hand-list of Arahlc^ Penilan, and Tarkkh Alanu^cripts in 
the Bibliotheca LimhHia}ia was privately printed ; and to the 
extraordinary generosity of Lord Crawford of Balcarres 
and the courtesy of his Librarian, Mr. Edmond, I am 
indebted not only for a copy of this work, but for the loan 
of the priceless manuscript of al-'Awfi's Lnhdh^ described 
at p. 226 of the same and numbered 308. This proves to 
be the identical manuscript (formerly belonging to John 
Bardoe Elliot, Esq., of the Suddur Court of Calcutta) 
described by Bland in that classical account of “the earliest 
Persian Biography of Poets,’’ which was read before our 
Society on February 17, 1846, and is printed in Vol. IX 
of our Journal, pp. 111-126. The author, Xuru’d-Dlu or 
JamaliCd-Dlii Muhumnuid LVwfi (see, besides Bland, 
Sprenger and Pertsch, llieii’s Porn Cat., pp. 749-751, 
s.i\ Jdmfifl-Hikdj/Cit) lived at Dihli in the reign of 
Iltatmish (a.i>. 1210-1235), but had travelled in Peisia, 
especially Khurasan, and was very well informed. His 
Lnhah may fairly be regarded as the Kitahifl-Arjhaal of 
Persia, and, as it unquestionably ought to be printed, I am 
now engaged in transcribing it, so that it may form the 
second or third volume of the Persian Text Series. It 
contains notices of 122 royal and noble personages who 
occasionally condescended to write verse, and of about 
163 poets by profession, of whom thirty belong to the 
Tuhirl, Saffurl, and SiliniTiu peiiods ; twenty-nine to the 
Ghaznavl period; and fifty to the Saljuq 'period- while 
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some fifty-four are, roughly speaking, the author^s con- 
temporaries. As to its character, Bland well observes 
(loc. cit., p. 114), the biographical notices are of com- 
paratively little value, but the merit of the work consists 
in its having preserved some hundreds of beautiful Casidahs, 
Ghazals, and other poetry nowhere else to be met with in an 
entire state, and without curtailment.^^ 

Xowat the beginning of the section, immediately following 
the Table of Contents, al-^Awfi makes (though with better 
reason) the same claim that Dawlatshah advanced 275 years 
later to have produced the first Biography of Persian poets. 
He says : — “ Although this boldness and impertinence was 
beyond the scope of this humble personage [the author], 
that he sSbould be able to render service to the Eoyal Library 
by strewing comfits [culled] from the sw^eetmeat-seatterers 
of genius, or to sprinkle tlie rose-water of poesy from the 
tavern of meditation on the sleeve-cufls of the servants of 
this Dynasty, yet hath he applied himself to this task, 
relying on the generosity of his master. For although 
several works and sundry treatises on this subject have 
undoubtedly been written on the Classes [T<thnqdt'\ of 
Arabic poets (such as the Tahaqat of Ibn Sulam, and of 
Tbn Qutayba, and of IbnuTHiPtazz, and the YailmatnW- 
Dahr composed by Abil Mansfir ath-Tha‘alibI, and the 
D^nnfjatu'l-Qasr written by the Tajur-Ruhisa al-ITusayu 
b. Ali al-BakharzI, and the Zaymtnz-Zmnan compiled by 
8hamsu d-Dln Muhammad of Andakhfid), yet no work has 
been seen and no manual has come under observation which 
treats of the Classes of Persian Poets."' 

From this we may infer that the ManaqilnC ah-Shu^ara of 
Abu Tahir al-KhatuiiI was unknown to al-'Awfi ; neither 
does he make any mention of the Chnhar Mnqala (which, 
moreover, valuable as it is for the early history of the 
Persian poets, would hardly come under the title Tabaqdf) 
in the short notice (Bland M^'., pp» 436— < ) which lie 
consecrates to Nidhanil-i- ‘Arudi of Samarqand. The 
Arabic works which he mentions do, howe\er, suggest 
a new and, as I am convinced, a very fruitful line of 
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enquiry to liim who makes the earliest period of the post- 
Sasanian literary history of Persia the object of his study. 

Of the six Arabic works enumerated by ah^Awfi, the 
YatimatiC d-Dahr of Abu Mansur ath-Tha^alibi of Nishapur 
(d, A.D. 1038, but was engaged on the Yatlma as- early as 
A.D. 994) is the best known, and to it only have I at present 
had access, in the printed Damascus edition of a.h. 1302. 
Of the others, the Tnbaqcit of Ibn Qutayba of Dinavar 
(d. A.D. 883-4) exists in the Vienna Library (Fliigers 
Cat., vol. ii, pp. 325-6) ; the Tahaqdt of Ibnu’l-Mu‘tazz 
(killed A.D. 908) and of Muhammad Ibn Salain al-Jumrai 
(d. AD. 845-6)^ are mentioned by Hajl Khalfa (vol. iv, 
pp. 114-5), but I know of no existing copies; the Dumtiatul- 
Qasr of al-BakharzI (d. a.d. 1075), a supplement to the 
YaCima, exists in numerous M8S. (see V"u^tenfeld^s 
Geschichtschreiher d. Araher, Ifo. 211, pp. 70-71); while 
of the Zaynatuz-Zantan and its author al-Andakhudi I can 
find no notice whatever. 

Now if we understand the term ‘ Literary History ’ not in 
that narrow sense which takes cognizance only of what is 
written in a particular language, but in the wider and truer 
sense which Jusserand gives to it in his Literary Hktory of 
the Englhh People (London, 1895), namely, the manifestation 
in literature of the mind of a nation, or in other words its 
siibjective history, then we shall readily see that, contrary to 
what is often expressed or implied, there is in fact no break 
in the Literary History of Persia since Sasanian times, but 
at most a change in the vehicle or medium of exj^ression 
Thus understood, a complete Literary History of the 
Persians \^ould have to consider documents in" not less 
than five different languages, ranging over a period of at 
least 2550 years, to wit : — 

(1) The Ave^fa, to the earliest portions of which we 
may for the present (following the very clearly expressed 


^ See, tioTveyer, Brnr'kplmiinn’^ >1. 

n. 3. The writer in (pK-tion j. h* 
b. Sallam al-.Tumahi, and it U tliat 

used by the author of the 


' 1 iV'i' IS97), p, in.-,. 

Ill ‘t •‘V"'" ^luhiimiiiaii 
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reasonings of Dr. A. Y. Willianis Jackson in his article in 
vol. xvii of the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
“on the date of Zoroaster assign a date not anterior to 
the middle of the seventh centur}^ b.c. 

(2) The Old Persian inscriptions of the Achaemenians, 
which lie between the middle of the sixth and the middle 
of the fourth centuries b c. 

(3) The PahlavT literature^ belonging mainly to the 
Su>auian period (a.d. 226-640), of which the earliest im- 
portant monument is probably the inscription of Shapur I 
(a.d. 2-11-272) at Hajl-abad near Istakhr, while amongst 
the latest are the curious Gujadak Abdlish {on Ahdidg), 
relation d^nne conference theolocjique presidee par le Calif e 
Jldmoun (cd. Bartheleray, Paris, 1887), which obviously 
cannot have been written earlier than a.d. 813, the date of 
al-Ma^mfin’s accession to the Caliphate ; the Epistle of 
Manushchihar dated a.d. 881 ; the Bundahishn “ finally edited 
in the latter part of the ninth century " (\rest) ; the Dinkard 
‘‘first compiled early in the ninth century, etc. West, 
indeed, in his admirable article on the extent, language, 
and age of Pahlavi literature^’ (Sitznnrjshericht, d,phih)s,- 
philol'" Classe d. KonUjl AkfuL d. Wissenschaften, May 5. 
1888), says (p. 438) “that nearly half the PahlavT literature 
extant must have been compiled during the ninth centmy , 
much of i^ no doubt, from older materials.” It thus 
appears that, even when we leave out of consideration the 
Arabic literature of Persian authorship, modern (i.e. post- 
Muhammadan) Persian literature had beguu before PahlavT 
literatixre had ceased. 

(4) The Arabic literatnre (both prose and verse) composed 

lit Persians. It has long been recognized, even by the 
Arabs themselves, how important was the contnhut'on 
made to what I mav cull “the Culture of the Caliphate 
in almost every branch of science and art by Persians like 
Slbawavhi and Kisa’I (in grammar), Zaraakhshari and 
Baydawi (in exegesis), Ibu Qutuyba, Dinawari, 

Hamza, Baladhuri, and Biruiil (in history)^ Razi, ^'[’cenna, 
and Ghazzall (in philosophy and medicine), ‘h mar al-Ahayyam 

j.B.A.s. 1899. 
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and Naslru'd-Dln Tusi (in astronomy and mathematics), 
and, most noteworthy, perhaps, of all, Ibnu'l-Muqafifa', 
the converted 3Iagian and erudite Pahlavi scholar, whose 
Arabic style was nevertheless so good that his verses 
are cited with approval bj^ competent judges, his 
and Dimna is still read and admired wherever Arabic is 
understood, and he himself is even mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldun in his Prolegomena (ed. Beyroiit, 1879, p. 52^) 
as one of ten Arabic writers who are to be taken as models 
of eloquence. But I am thinking at present moie particularly 
of the court>chroniclers and court-poets, mostly of purely 
Persian extraction, who were attached to the Persian 
dyna>ties of the Houses of Layth, Saman, Znar, Buya, 
etc , but who nevertheless made Arabic (which, almost till 
the Monghol invasion and final extinction of the Caliphate 
in the thirteenth century, reuiained the language of science, 
diplomacy, and polite conversation throughout the Mu- 
hammadan world) the vehicle of their records and their 
eulogies, or, when occa-^ion arose, of their satires. It is on 
these men and the cirou instances of their life that works 
like the Yaiitiiatn^ <l-Dahr throw so abundant a light. 

(5) Lastly comes Purxian Ufei'afiire as commonly under- 
stood, a literature covering a period of a thousand years, 
during which the language has changed so little that 
a Persian of to-day experiences less difficulty in under- 
standing the poems of KudagT or Firdawsi than does an 
Eiigli>hman in understanding Shakespeare. 

Having said so much as to the general lines on which, 
as it appears to me, Persian Literary Historv should be 
studied, I will conclude this section by recapitulating the 
chief soun*es to which I shall beieafter have occasion to 
refer, and tiiC abbreviations by which I shall designate them. 

T. Arabic Soin'cc.^, 

(1) The (referred to as Tafiina) of Abu 

Mansur ath-Tha‘alibi (t A.n. 10;3S,. Damascus edition 
of A.H. l-jUJ. Tlie fir-if volume deals mainly with 
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the poets of Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor, including 
Sayfu’d-Dawla, Abii Eiras, the Hamdanids of Mosul 
and Aleppo, Mutanabhl, Xami, I^ashi, Zahl, Babagha, 
Sabi, Sirri, etc. The fsecoud volume deals with the 
poets patronized by the Buy id dynasty (in Basra, 
Baghdad, and the rest of ^Iiaq). The third volume 
includes the poets patronized by the Sahib Abu’B 
Qasirn IsniaTL ibn ‘Abbad, and those of Isfahan, 
al-Jabal, Ears, Ahwaz, and Gurgan, and ends \\ith 
an account of the Ziyiirid Prince ShorasuT-Ma‘ali 
Qabus b. Wasbmglr, who has been already mentioned 
(p. 42 Hupra) in connection with the Persian Qdbus- 
ndma. The fourth volume contains the Samanid 
poets, and those of Khwarazm, Khuiasan, and 
Nlshapur. 

(2) The Atharnl-BiJad of al-QazwIiu (f A.n. 1283-4), 

Wiistenf eld’s ed (Gottingen, 1848), ret erred to as 
Quzmnu This discursive work contains notices of 
a considerable number ot Persian poets, and cites 
a good many Persian verses. Unfortunately it has 
no index \ a delect which it has cost me a good deal 
of time to supply in my own copy. The Persian 
poets mentioned in it are as follows : AnrmX 
(p, 242), ^Afudl (p. 278), Aivhudud-DJn KirfuCmT 
(p. 1G4), Bainhbud ( Barbad), the minstrel of 

Khusraw Parviz, of whom I shall have something 
to sav presently (pp* 205), FtilJuT^i-Gut (jCun 

(p, 3h), Farrukhl (p. 278), Firdruvsl (pp. 135,278), 
Jahil’i-Khudri (]). 243), Ivhdqdni (pp. 2i2, 404), 
al-Khatdm [Ahu Tahir] fp. 250), 21ufJr~i-Bayhiqdni; 
(p. 345, cf. p. 338), NidhamJ of Ganja (pp. 351-2), 
Ahfi S(d7d h, AbdUKhayr (pp. 241-2), SanadX 
(p. 287), Bhunu-UTaha^X (p. 272 j, ^UmarF Khayyam 
(p. 318), ^Un.surX (p 278), and irufjcdf (pp. 223-4). 

(3) The NihaqntuFlrah ft akhharl G-Ftirs mCB^Antb 

(Burckhart MS. in Cambridge University Library 
marked Qq. 225), referred to as Xihauat. A perusal 
of this rare and interesting wuik dispo.es me to 
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til ink that it is dismissed with too little respect by 
Professor Noeldeke {Gesch, cL Sasanideny pp. 475-d), 
That the alleged circumstances of its composition 
are false can hardly be doubted ; but it does not 
necessarily follow that the very ample narrative of 
Sasanian history, w^hich purports to be drawn from 
Ibnu^l-Muqaffa‘ ’s lost Siyani^l-^luluk (the Arabic 
translation of the famous KhudhaT-ndnia or ‘‘ Book 
of Kings ”), is unworthy of attention. At some 
future period I hope to devote a separate article to 
this very curious work, but in the meantime I will 
only say that it is clear to me that the author, who- 
ever he was, had a knowledge of Persian, and was 
singularly well-informed as to the legends of Ancient 
Persia, and that one passage, if I correctly under- 
stand it, would seem to imply that the Ziyarid 
dynasty (a.d. 928-1042) had not ceased to exist 
vhen he wrote. As regards his knowledge of Persian, 
I may instance an alleged superscription from a coin 
of Khumanl (daughter and wdfe of Bahman, son of 
Isfaudiyar), which he gives as follows (f. 486) : 


1 



lU '-js 
^ J j 




[MS. ,jU] = 


and translates — 




•^"9 k ! ft , 




■^\ Uj.!! \::^A Ji 


ie. ; “Eat [or enjoy], O Queen, the world for a 
thousand years which pass from Xawrfiz [the f»rcat 
spring festival of the New Year] and Mibrj-Tn 
[the great autumn festival].” Also the followino- 
detail (omitted by Tabari and Dinavarl) of the 
shooting of Masruq, the son of Abraha, by Wahriz 
,b, Pe„i™ (Di,,. p 65 , ■ 

to on ,b„r arrows [o„. otj ,h„o 

name ot tiie King,’ and the name of ‘ the Man ’ and 

the name ot ‘ the MMman.’ And Wahriz [MS. 
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Wahzan] drew forth an arrow and glanced at it, 
and behold, thereon was ‘ Zandn, the name of women. 
So, auguring ill from it, he replaced it and drew 
forth another, and behold, it was like the first, on it 
was the name of the woman. And he drew lorth 
a third, and it happened so again. Then he thought 
W’ithin himself and said, * Zandn — the interpretation 
thereof can only be zan an ^ (which, being interpreted, 
means— ‘ shoot this ! ') ; and he augured 
well from it in this sense.’* 


( 2 ) 


II. Persian Sources, 

(1) The LuhahiCl- Albah of al-‘Awfi, Elliot MS. (see pp. 46-7 
supra) f referred to as ‘Aivfi. This very rare and 
important work dates, as already remarked, from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The Chnhdr Maqula (composed about a.d. 1160) of 
Nidhiimi-i-‘ArudI of Samarqand, cited from the 
notes (partly transcript, partly abstract) which 
I made in December, 1897, from the British 
Museum MSS. Or. 6507 and Or. 2955 (chiefly the 
former). It is referred to by its full title. It has 
been hitherto known chiefly by the notices of 
Eirdawsi (published by Ethe, see p. 40 supra, 
and utilized by Noeldeke in his Iranische Najiona rpo^ 
Strassburg, 1896) and of ‘tJmar-i-Ehayyam (with 
whom the author was personally acquainted) which 
it contains; but the whole of this second sectio^ 
dealing with “the Nature, of \ erse and the Poe c 
. , nlike for the mterebt oi its 


(• 3 ) 
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^hich T have chiefly used is one belonging to ray 
friend Mr. G-uy le Stninge. It is itself modern, but 
offers on the \yhole a very correct text, and has been 
collated throughout with an ancient 3LS. at Sliiiaz, 
which has supplied many important additions and 
corrections, 

'4) The Lugliut-i-FfU's of Asadi {circ. a.d. 1066;, edited from 
the unique Vatican MS (dated a.h. 766=: a.d. 1332) 
by Dr. Horn (Berlin, 1897), and reviewed bv me at 
pp. 153-5 of the J.R.A.S. for January, 1808. The 
importance of this book, not only as a lexicon, but as 
an anthology, is in no wise exaggerated by the learned 
editor. Indeed, it is little short of a revelation to 
find the nephew of the great Firdawsi, so long 
regarded as almost the father of Persian poetry, 
quoting the verses of so great a number (78) of 
poets whose very names had, in many eases, been 
previously unknown to us. • 


§ III, Bakbad and RcdagT, the Mixstrkls of the 
U oTSES OF Sasax and 8amax. 

The statements contained in the Persian tadhkiras as to 
“ the first person who composed Persian verse are, as has 
been generally recognized, unworthy of much attention, 
^lost of them are mentioned by Kaziinirski {Menontchehri 
pp. 6-9) and Blochmann [Prorndy of the Perskths, pp 2-3). 
Two only, so far as I know, refer the origin of Persian 
poetry to Sa^anian times. One of these (given on the 
authority of AbH Tahir al-Khatiini by Dawlatshah but 
not by ‘Awfl) cites a verse which purports to have been 
deciphered from the Qasr-i-ShIrm (Kazimirski, loc. cit 
p. 7), and which is presumably supposed to date from the 
time of Khusraw Parviz (a.d. 59U-e27) ; the other (oiven 
both by ‘Awfl and Dawlatshali) cites the welhknown collet 
ascribed to Bab.am Gur (a.d. 420-43-^) and bis mistress 
Dila.am. ‘Awfi lurther assures us that the King in 
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question had composed a quantity of very fine Arabic 
poetry, which had been collected and arranged in divan 
form; and that he himself had seen and read a copy of 
this divan, which belonged to the “ Bridge-end Library of 
the Little Market of Bukhara/’ and from which he quotes 
some verses. 

There is, however, another older tradition which tells of 
a poet or minstrel at the court of Khusraw ParvTz named 
Bdrbad or (by Qazwlui) BalaJihad The 

question has arisen in my mind whether the difierence 
between these two forms of the name may not be more 
easily explained by a misreading of the PahhivT rather 
than the Arabic script, since in PahlavT k and l on the one 
hand, and a and h on the other, are represented by the same 
character, and we have merely to assume a transposition of 
the two letters/ This personage is referred to in the Chalidt'^ 
MaqCila, Q^azintn, and the Giizida. 

(1) Awfr, after speaking of Bahrain Gur s alleged poetical 
activity, says (p. 23) : — 


» Since this was written, my attention has been called by Professor Bevan to 
older accounts of this personage, and other forms of his name. The account 
giren by Qazwiui occurs in a tuller and more correct form in Yaqut (t a.d. 1 
ed. Wustenfeld, yol. rii, pp. 250 et seqq. (where the minstrel is caUed , 

BahlaMh, var. Ja-U’ , Bahlaband), and yol. if. pp. 112 et seqq (also 
and, whUe followtog Qazwiui, I have corrected his defective te.vt by J5qut. See 
also the compendium of al-IIamadhani’s dan (composed a.d. 003) 

ed De Goeie (vol. v of SM. Geogr. Arab.), and Justj s /ntmacA.s 
(Marburg, 1895), p. 237, s.v. Fahlapet, and the passages m the Aghanl of 

AbuT-Faraj al-Isfahaiii (t A n. 957) there cited. • t c i, t ,i 

; { +y.QTi-TyA 5 iHnn U not necessary in the form Bahlabadh 

2 Even the assumption ot transpoi^ition is not ntfQtr. ; 

given by Yaqut. This Ihrm in the Tahlavi character would be identical with 
Barbad, 
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And in the reign of Parviz the royal melodies composed 
by Barbad were many, but they are remote from verse- metre, 
rhyme, and the observance of poetical congruities, for which 
reason we have not concerned ourselves to discuss them/’ 


(2) The Chahar Maqalrij after describing the effect which 
two couplets by Ilantala of Badghls/ the panegyrist of 
Ya^qub b. Layth ("d. a.d. 878), produced on Ahmad b. 
‘Abdu’llah of Khujistan (killed a.d. 882),- so that, being 
then but an ass-herd he rose to be Amir of 

Khurasan, continues as follows (f, 12^) ; — 




L-5^* * 

3 ^ ^ j^itU 

Ailw . AjUJ’ 


u-i-J -A ^ 


Ji ^ ^LiLa JT A'U (ti ^ Ar^^' 


‘‘ Many similar instances are to be found amongst both the 
Arabs and Persians, but we have restricted ourselves to the 
mention of this one. A king, therefore, cannot dispense 
with a good poet, who shall conduce to the immortalitv of 
liis name, and shall record his renown in (/Tram and books 
For when the King receives that command which none can 
escape, no trace will remain of his army, his tieasure, and 


^ See Ethe’s EudnffVs VorJanfer und 
der a I tes f/'n Dtfiktna ln’ yrtipn iitsiher 
question are cited at the end or the notice eons^ 
- See Barbier de Meynard's L^ct, GToyr. 

»>v. V’. ... and ad calc. 

o’ 


two couplets 


P- -to. whole 
''rated to IlantaU. 

Jlist. et Lu. fir (ft pffTse, p. 
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his store ; but by means of the poet’s verse shall his name 
endure for ever. Sharif-i-Mujallidi of Gurgan says : — 

‘ 0/ all that tvorldiy ivealth tchieh was lejt hy the House of 
Sdsdn and the House of Sdmdn 
There remains only the praise and eulogy of Rudagt and (he 
^ song and legend of Barbad,^ ” 

(3) The GuzJda, after describing (p. 61) the splendour 
and luxury of Khusraw Parviz, continues thus : — 

[var. jw'] ^ ^ ^ 

cTV^ 

“And as for Barbad the minstrel, the like of whom in that 
science hath not till now appeared, he had for the banquets 
of Parviz three hundred and sixty melodies, one of which 
he used to sing each day ; and his words are a final appeal 
with the masters of music, all of whom are but gleaners 
from his harvest-field.” 

(4) Qaztvltu is more detailed, and in three diSerent 
passages speaks of Balahbad [ Barbad] the minstrel. 
Firtst, under the article Fdrs (pp. 154—6), he says : — 

“ The Persians imagine that amongst them [i.e., as it 
would appear, the old Kings of Persia, of whose greatness 
he has just been speaking] there existed ten persons, each 
unrivalled in his own order, even in Persia.” These ten 
are Faridiin, Alexander, INushlrvau, Bahiam Gur, Bustam, 
Jamasp, Buzurjmihr, Balahbad, the sculptor w^hose ait 
immortalized on the rocks of Bl-sutiin the form of Shabdiz, 
the favourite horse of Khusraw Parviz, and, lasth", Shlriirs 
unfortunate lover Farhad. Of Balahbad he says : — 

“ And the eighth of them was Balahbad the minstrel, 
who excelled all mankind in minstrelsy, and he was minstiel 
to Kisia AbarwTz ; and when anyone desired to lay any 






. 
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matter before Kisra, yet feared his anger, he communicated 
it to Balahbad, and gave him gifts to compose a poem on 
the matter and thereto an air, and to sing it before Kisia, 
who thereby was informed of the matter/^ 

Again, in describing the sculptures and bas-reliefs of 
Bl-sutun, he says (p. 2d0j : — 

“Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Hamadhani says ‘On the face 
of the Mountain of Bl-sutun is a portico cut out from the 
rock, in the midst of which is the figure of Kisra’s horse 
Shabdiz, with [KisraJ Abarvviz mounted upon it. And on 
the wall of the portico is the portrait of Sliirln and her 
attendants, said to have been executed by Futrus,^ the son 
of Sinimraar,^ and Sinimmar was he who built Kbawarnaq 
outside Hira. iNow the cause of this [i e. the sculpturing 
of these portraits] was that Shabdiz Avas the most intelligent 
of quadrupeds, the greatest in bodily strength, the most 
remarkable in disposition, and the most enduring in a long 
gallop. So long as his saddle wns on him, he would neither 
make water nor void excrement ; and so long as his bridle 
was on him, he would neither snort nor foam [with his 
mouth]. He had been presented to Abarwiz by the King 
of India. Now it happened that he [Shabdiz] sickened, 
and his sickness waxed sore ; and Kisra said, “ Whoever 
brings me tidings of his death, him will I slay.” So when 
[Shabdiz] died, the Master of the Horse feared lest he 
should he questioned about him, and be compelled to give 
tidings of his death. So he came to Balahbad, Ki^^^a’s 
minstrel, and asked him to make it known to Kisra in 
a song. Now Balahbad was the ino.^t skilful of men in 
minstrelsy, and he did this. And ^vhen Kisia hearkened 
to it, he divined its purport, and said, “ Woe unto thee ! 
Shabdiz is dead I ” And [Balahbad] said, “ It is the Kmo- 
that sayeth it.” And Kisra said, “Well done! How 


1 See Yaqnt, vol. iii, pp ‘JoO et '^pqq. 


,d T.tafl. 1. !, p. Tk, 


and 

correct bv verses there cittd. 


even Qttnhis, 
pp. et ''L(p] ; 
proved 
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cleverly hast thou saved thyself and saved another I” And 
he [i.e. the King] grieved bitterly for him. Then he 
ordered Futrus the son of Sinimmar to make a portrait of 
him, which he executed in the finest manner, in such wise 
that it was scarcely possible to distinguish between the two 
[i.e. the portrait and the original], save by the [presence 
or absence of the] movements of life in their forms.^ ^ 

On the next page (-31) QazwInI quotes some Arabic 
verses by Khaiid al-Fayvacl (d, circ, a.u. 718)^ which give 
substantially the same legend : — 

‘‘ And King Kkrdy the ShdhanAdh, him aim an arrow, 
feathered from the wing of Death, overtook. 

What time hi^ pleasure was Shahdiz, wJunn he used to ride, and 
the cog embraces of SJnrin, and brocades and perfumes. 

He su'ore an oath hg the Fire {most binding teas it tn its 
strength) that whosoever first should bring him tidings 
of the death of Shahdiz should be crucified, 

TJntil, when one morning Shabdlz lag low in death {and never 
was a steed like him amongst nien). 

Four strings trailed over him with a lament in the Persian 
tongue wherein was an incitement to emotion. 

And the Herbed^ set the chords vibrating, and bursts of passion 
were kindled hg reason of the witcherg of his left hand. 

And he died, ‘ [tShabdiz] is dead F Theg said, ‘ Thou hast 
declared it!' So perjurg was committed bg him ivhile 
he was beside himself. 

Had it not been for Balahbadf nhile the strings sang his 
[Shabdizs] threnodg, the Harzuhans^ would have been 
unable to announce the death of Shabdlz. 

^ This sentence is rendeied unintelligible in Qazwini by the omission of several 
words which I have supplied from Yaqut (vol. iii, p. 251), who is confirmed by 
Haniadhani. 

* See Kieu’s Arabic Cat., p. 260; Arabic Suppl., p. 650. 

3 Ya<^M (lii, 252) has the variant , '^“ch, however, is incompatible 

with the metre. 

* Yaqat has Bahalbadh. 

® Bead for (in Qazwmi), (laqut). 
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Fate was cruel and pitiless to them, and nothing more could 
be seen of them hut the trifles [ichereicith they diverted 
themselves\'^ 


Balalibad is again mentioned by Qazwlnl under the article 
Qnsr-x-iSlurin (pp. 295-7), where he says : — ‘'Kisra Abarwiz 
had three things which no king before or after him hath 
had, his wife Shlrln, his minstrel Balahbad, and his horse 
Shabdiz/’ A little further on, after describing the 
magnificent park which Khusraw Parviz caused to be 
laid out for his delectation near Qinnasrin, he continues : — 
‘‘And when it was finished, the King [Parviz] inspected 
it, and it pleased him well, and he ordered the architects to 
be rewarded with wealth. And one day he said to ShMn, 

‘ Ask me a favour.’ She said, ‘ I desire that thou should’st 
build for me a castle in this garden, the like of which none 
within thy realm hath possessed ; and that thou should’st 
place therein a channel lined with stone wherein wdne shall 
flow.’ To this he consented ; but he forgot [his promise], 
and ShTrln dared not remind him of it. So she said to 
Balahbad, ‘ Eemind him of my request in a song, and thou 
shalt have my farm which is at Isfahan. ’ To this he agreed; 
and he composed a poem on this subject and set it to music. 
And when Kisra heard it, he said to him, ‘Thou hast 
reminded me of Shirin’s wish,’ and he ordered the castle 
to be built and the w'atercourse to be made. So it was 
built in the handsomest and most solid style. And Shirin 
was faithful in her promise to Balahbad in respect to the 
farm, and thither he removed his family ; and he has 
descendants at Isfahan who trace their pedigree to him.” ^ 

Barbad is also mentioned in several passages in ^N'idhiimi 
of Ganja’s Khusraw tea Shinn, together wfith the hlTrper 
Nakisa The vocalization of the second syllable 

is proved by the line (Tihran lith. ed. of a.h, 1301, p 104) 










' Cf. Y.-Kiiit, iv, pp. 112 et secpi. 
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He hade them summon Bdrhad, and froyn him sought a remedy 
for his affair 

Hence it is clear that the Burhan-i-Jamf is in error in 
pointing the second syllable with the Yowel ii. Both 
vocalizations are given by the Barhdn-i-Qdtd, The A}ijunii(n- 
drd-yi-Ndsin of that accomplished scholar Eida-quii Khan 
Lala ' bashi/^ poetically surnained Hidayat, has the 
lollowing notice: — 

“ Barhad was the name of a man, a native of the town 
of Jahrnm in Pars, who held the office of chauiberlain under 
Khiisraw Parviz. It was for this reason that he was called 
Bar-had, that is, ‘Chief of the Audience-hall’ 
for by his means men obtained access to the presence of 
Parviz. He had the greatest skill in the modes of music, 
and at Khusraw’s banquets he and Nakha [the harper] 
conduced to the enjoyment [of the guests]/’ 

So much for the legendary Barbad. It will be seen that 
he is represented as a minstrel rather than a poet ; he is not 
a mere musician like his comrade Nakisa, but essentially 
a singer, an iraprovisatore, who, in the form of ballads, 
brings to the King’s notice what it is desired that he should 
know. ‘Awfl, as we have seen, refuses to regard his ballads 
as poetry, alleging that they lacked “ metre, rhyme, and the 
observance of poetical congruities,” but Qazvvlnl, on the 
other hand, describes his improvisations as “verse 
Perhaps they most closely resembled the iasnTfa of modern 
Persia — ballads, generally with a refrain, referring to 
current events, passing Ironi mouth to mouth, but seldom 
or never committed to writing, having both rhyme and 
metre, but of a very simple kind/ 

Now it seems to me that there exists a veiw striking 
analogy between Barbad the Sasanian minstrel and Rudugi 
the Samanian poet, to illustrate which I shall quote the 
version given in the Chahdr JlaQdUi of the well-known 
tale which tells how the latter, by the charm of his^ verse, 
succeeded in prevailing upon Nasr b. Ahmad the Samauid 

1 Se^i my Tear amoufj the Fenians, p. 283. - 
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Piince (a.d. 913-942) to tear himself from the charms of 
Herat and return to Bukhara. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I wish to direct attention to a notice of the poet 
which I have met with in an Arabic MS. in the Cambridge 
XJniversity Library bearing the class-mark Qq. 33, and 
entitled Ghduatii' iln ma' rifatn-aiva U (“The supreme 
means for a knowledge of beginnings"’). The notice in 
question occurs on f. 1785, and runs as follows: — 










^ j 
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“ Tiie first to compose good poetr\' in Persian was Abu 
‘Abdu’llali Ja'far b. Muhammad b. HakTm b. ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahmiin b. Adam ur-Iiftivdhaki, a poet eloquent of utterance, 
whose verse is widely current and whose divan is well 
knowm in Persia. In his day he excelled all his compeers 
in composing verse in Persian. Abu’l-Fadl al-Bal‘amI the 
"V azir used to say, PawdhakI has no equal amongst the 
Arabs or the Persians.’ ” 

This notice is rather important on account of the vocaliza- 
tion of the poet’s name which it indicates ; and it merits 
some attention, since the woik (hitherto, I believe, unknown) 
in which it occurs is of considerable antiquitv, beiii"- 
dedicated to the Atabek Shihubu’d-Din Tughril Beo- who 
fell from power in a.h. 629 (a.d. 1231-2) and dhd in 
A.H. 631 (a.d. 1233).! Its author is Isma‘11 Hibatu’llah 
b. Abi’r-Rida al-Mawsill. The MS. itself is dated a.h. 1074 
but professes to have been transcribed from an ancient 
original dated a.h. 606 (.xh), probably a mistake for 806 

To return to the Chahar J/re;«Vq‘the author, ^fidhaml i 
‘Arudi of Sainarqand, when in his native town in In 504 


1 See De Slaue's truiisLitif.ii t i H,n KL^’Ll: 


■'“> U.l. iv, pp 4;;.!^ 4;5.2_ .jgg 
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(a.T). 1110-1111), not more than 170 years after Rudagi’s 
death, met the Dihqun Abu Rija Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’s-Samad 
al-‘AbidI, and learned from him some particulars concerning 
Rudagi which are incorporated in the following narrative 
(f, Ua) 

Now in the service of Kings naught is better than 
improvisation, for by improvisation the King’s temper is 
cheered, assemblies are rendered brilliant, and the poet 
himself attains his object. Such favours as Riidagi obtained 
from the House of Sana an by his improvisations and by 
virtue of his verse none hath experienced. 

Anecdote — They relate thus, that Nasr b. Ahmad, who 
was the central point of the Samanid group, whose fortunes 
reached their zenith during the days of his rule, was most 
plenteoiisly equipped with every means of enjoyment and 
material of splendour — well-filled treasures, an efficient 
army, and loyal servants. In winter he used to reside at 
the capital, Bukhara, while in summer he used to go to 
Samarqand, or some other of the cities of Khurasan. Now 
one year it was the turn of Herat. He spent the spring at 
Badghls, where are the most charming pasture-grounds of 
Khuriisan and Traq, for there are nearly a thousand water- 
coiir'^es abounding in water and pasture, any one of which 
would suffice for an army. 

When the beasts had well eaten, and had recovered their 
strength and condition, and were tit for warfare or to take 
the field, Nasr h. Ahmad turned his face towards Herat, 
hut baited outside the city of Margbazar-i-Sapid and there 
pitched bis camp. Cool breezes from the north were stirring, 
and the fruit was ripening in the districts of Miilin and 
Karukh^— fruit such as can be obtained in but few places, 
and nowhere so cheaply* There the army rested. The 
climate was charming, the breeze cool, bread plentiful, fruit 
abundant, and fragrant scents filled the air, so that the 
soldiers enjoyed their life to the full during the spring and 
summer. 

^ See Barbier de ^[evnard’s Z))ct. dr la Ferse^ pp. 48i, nll-512. according to 
which the former is distant from Herat two parasan;^^, the latter ten. 
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When Mihrjan [the auturanal equinox] arriyed, and the 
juice of the grape came into season, and the eglantine, basil 
and yellow rocket were in bloom, they did full justice to the 
charms of autumn, and took their fill of the pleasures of that 
season. Mihrjan was protracted, for the cold did not wax 
severe, and the grapes proved to be of exceptional sweetness. 
For in the district of Herat one hundred and twenty different 
varieties of the grape occur, each sweeter and more delicious 
than the other ; and amongst them are in particular two 
kinds which are not to be found in any other region of the 
inhabited world, one called Parnif/an and the other Galc/ddi, 

tight- skinned, slender - stalked,^ and luscious 

A cluster of Gulchidl grapes sometimes attains a w^eight of 
five maunds ; they are black as pitch and sweet as sugar, nor 
can one eat many for the sweetness that is in them. [And 
besides these there Avere] all sorts of other delicious fruits. 

“So Amir Nasr b. Ahmad saw Mihrjan and its fruits, 
and was mightily pleaded therewith. Then the narcissus 
began to bloom, and the raisins AA'ere plucked and picked in 
Malin, and hung up on lines, and packed in chests; and 
the Amir with his army moved into the two groups of 
hamlets called Ghilra and Darwdz. There he saw mansions 
each one of which was like highest paradise, having before 
it a garden or pleasure-ground with a northern aspect. 
There they passed the winter, while the Mandarin oranges 
began to arrive from ^htiin and the sweet oranges from 


1 T-.ny-fnU'!. Balirfuin of Sarakh?, the father of ilu'izzi the Saliu,, onot 
liiureatf. b.ns, the blaek arape ot thi» or a similar kmd lAnnouJu ,h,7 

i/i-SiUirlj taL'ts; : — 


^ y \ — 





1 



Tnkn^ really appear- to m-an the mre which ^ ^ , 

or the point markiin: the enJ nt th*' '-.uiit. evtcnialh art^ r t* * '^tnlk, 

In the hitter -en-e it-^ -nuillnt'-- h a aitcriwu tl’e'.iMnl pluf‘ke<l. 

therefore I have translated it a- ahovt. * '-v.iUc-- ot the ^talk, and 
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Mazandaran ; and so they passed the winter in the most 
agreeable manner, 

‘‘When [the second] spring came, [the Amir Nasr b. 
Ahmad] sent the horses to Badghls, and moved his camp 
to Mai in [to a spot] between two streams. And when 
summer came, the fruits again ripened ; and when Mihrjaii 
came he said, ‘Let us enjoy Mihrjan at Herat’; and so 
from season to season he continued to procrastinate untd 
four years had passed in tins way. For it was then the 
heyday of the Sarnanian prosperity, and the land Avas 
flourishing, the kingdom un menaced by foes, the armv^ 
loyal, fortune favourable, and heaven auspicious ; yet withal 
[the Amir’s attendants] grew weary, and desire for hoTiie 
arose [within their hearts], while they saw the King 
stationary, the air of Herat in his head and the love of 
Herat in his heart ; and in the course of conversation he 
would express his preference of Herat to the Garden of 
Eden, and would place it above the spring-tide of Beauty. 

“ So they perceived that he intended to remain there for 
that summer also. Then the captains of the army and 
courtiers of the King Aveiit to Abu Abdu’llah lliidagl, than 
whom there was none more honoured of the King’s 
intimates, and none whose words found so ready an 
acceptance. And they said to him, ‘We will offer thee 
five thousand dinars if tliou wilt contrive some artifice 
whereby the King may he induced to depart hence, for our 
hearts are dying for desire of our wives and children, and 
our soids are like to leave us for longing after Bukhara.’ 
RudagI agreed ; and, since he had felt the Amir’s pulse and 
understood his temper, he perceived that prose would not 
aflect him, and so applied himself to verse. He therefore 
composed a qafiila ; and, when the Amir had taken his 
morning cup, came in, and did obeisance, and sat down in 
Ids place ; and, AAdmii the musicians ceased, lie took up the 
harp, and, playing the ‘ Lovers’ air,’ began this (j'ifnla : — ^ 

1 Tbe^^e ver^e^, which vary slii»htly in different tradition^ are voiy well 
known. They are included m tht' rxtract- in Dr. Forbt^ (rruuunar, 

and are cited at p. 3 of Bluchmaun’^ rtumniii uj the Fet6if(Hb>. 

j.ii A.s. 1899. 


0 
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‘ aJ ‘ aj_! iJ4r* iJ)=r 

‘ The Ju-yi~2IuU]jdn ice call to mindy 
We Jong for those dear friends long left hehhtdd 


“ Then he strikes a lower key, and sings : — 


Ij j ^ ^ 


^ - vT,.,UjI-: •• -• ^ 


I ^ j V- 


f ^r* 
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‘ The samh of Oxvs, toiho)ne though they he, 
B(Oienfh my pet icere soft as silk to me. 

Glad at the f ribalds' return, the Oxus deep 
Up to our girths in laughing leaves shall leap. 
Long live Bukhara ! Be thou of good cheer ! 
Joyous toivards thee hasteth our Amir I 
The Moon 's the Prince, Bakhdra is the Sky ; 
0 Sky, the Moon shall light thee hy and hye ! 
Bukhara is the dlead, the Cypress he ; 

Receive at last, 0 Mead, thy Cypress-tree ! ' 


“When Rudagi reached this verse, the Arair was so much 
affected that he descended from his throne, bestrode the 
horse of the sentinel on duty, and set off for Bukhara [in 
such haste that] they carried his riding-boots after him for 
two parasangs as far as Buriina, where he put them on • 
neither did he draw rein anywhere till [he reached] 
Bukhara, and Rudagi received the double of that five 
thousand dinars from the army. 

“ [When I was] at Samarqand in the year a.h. 504 
[A,n. 1110-1111], I heard from the Dihqiin Abu Riia 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdu^^Samad al-‘Abidi as follows: ‘My grand- 
father, the Dihqan Abu Rija, related that on this occasion 
when Rudagi reache 1 Samarqand, he liud four hundred 
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camels laden with his wealth/ And indeed that great raau 
was worthy of this splendid equipment, for no one has yet 
produced a successful imitation of that qafida, nor found 
means of surmounting the difihculties [which the subject 
of it presents] with triumph. Thus the Poet-laureate 
Muhzzi was one of the sweetest singers and most graceful 
wits in Persia, and his poetry reaches the highest level in 
freshness and sweetness, and excels in fluency and charm. 
Zaynud-Mulk Abu Sahl [b.] Hindu b. Muhammad b. 
Hindu [?] of Isfahan ^ requested him to compose an 
imitation of this qafida^ and MuhzzI, unable to plead his 
inability so to do, wrote : — 

‘ Riidani in coming from Jldzandaran ; Zagn-i-Mulk is coming 
from Isfahan^ 

All wise men will perceive how great is the difierence 
between this poetry and that ; for who can sing with such 
sweetness as does Pudiigl when he says : — 

Aj ^ • ( Aj \ A,* ^ A^4 ■ r * ^ 

O •» y ‘ ^ ^ A C/ V 

^ Eulogg and praise are an adrantage, even though the treasanj 

sustain lossd 


For in this couplet are seven admirable touches of art, 
fird, [the verse is] appropriate secondtg, it is 

marked by antithesis (Jl-iA.#) ; thirdlg, it has a refrain 

( ; fourthly^ it contains an enunciation of equivalence 

(ciAhUu.^ if sweetness ; sixthly, 

style ; seventhly, energy Every master 

of the craft, who has deeply considered the poetic art, will 
admit, after a little reflection, that I am right/’ 


I have given this rather lengthy citation from the ChaJtdr 
MaqCila partly to make known one of the most ancient notices 
of him who is generally regarded as practically the father of 

^ See Houtsma’s Pecueil des textes relatifs a V Ris^oirt (it's Seldjoucide'i, vol. ii, 
pp. 93, 101, 105. 
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Persian poetry, and tliiis to supplement tlie notices contained 
in ‘Awfi’s and other tadhkiras made known by Dr. Ethe; 
partly to give some idea of the excellent, concise, telling 
style of Nidl]ami-i-‘ArudI of Samarqand — a style which, 
unfortunately, is but too rare in Persian prose, especially 
in later days ; partly to contrast this appreciation of 
Rudagl’s genius with the opinion of Dawlatshah, who 
flourished at a time and place where literary taste was 
profoundly vitiated (as witness the senseless rhodomontade 
of such books as the Aui'ar-i-SuhatjJi) ; hut chiefly to 
emphasize the remarkable parallelism which exists between 
the perfectly historical Rudagi and the half - legendary 
Darbad. Both, it will be observed, have the same special 
virtue in the eyes of their contemporaries ; through the 
medium of their skilful verse, accompanied, as it would 
appear, in both cases by music, they are able to bring to 
the notice of their wilful and dangerous masters matters 
to which others dare not direct their attention. Is it 
not possible that an older tradition thus survived from 
Sasanian times to the period of what may be called the 
Persian Renaissance, and that the gradual loss of this 
tradition accounts for the inability of later critics to 
comprehend the beauty in Rudagl’s verse, which their 
predecessors had recognized ? For here is Dawlatshah’s 
judgment of the same verses; — 

‘‘Tins poem [of Riidagl’s] is too long to be cited in its 
entirety in this place. It is said that it so delighted the 
King^ heart that he mounted his horse and set out for 
Bukhara without even stopping to put on his boots. To 
men of sense this appears astonishing, for the verses are 
extremely simple, entirely devoid of rhetorical artifices and 
embellishments, and lacking in strength ; and if in these 
days anyone were to produce such a poem in the presence 
of kings or nobles, it would meet with the reprobation of all 
It is, however, probable that as Jla^ter possessed thJ 

completest knowledge of harmony and music [attainahlel 
in that country, he may have c<.mpo,od some tune ov air 
and produced this poem of his in the form of a son«- with 
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musical accompaniment, and that it was in this way that 
it. obtained so favourable a reception. In short, we must 
not lightly esteem Master Rudagl merely on account of this 
poem, for assuredly he was expert in all manner of arts 
and accomplishments, and has produced good poetry of 
several kinds, both mathnaciH and qasidas, for he was a man 
of great distinction, and admired by high and low.” 

In future articles I hope to deal more fully with some 
of the sources enumerated in this paper, especially the 
Chalidr Maqdla, the section of the Guzida treating of 
Persian poets, the Arabic compositions of Persian poets so 
abundantly illustrated in the Yat'ima, and, last but not 
least, the curious and problematical Kihayatid l-Irab. But 
for the present I must refrain, seeing that my article has 
already exceeded the limits assigned to it. In conclusion 
I desire to express my gratitude to ray friend and colleague 
Professor Bevan for his kindness in revising the proofs of 
this article, and for calling my attention to the notices of 
Barbad, Bahlabadh, or Balahbadh, given by Yaqut and 
al-Haraadhani. 
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Art. IV. — The Theonj of ^ 8o\ir in the Uj^nnishads, By 
T. W. Rhys Davids. 

There is no work to which a student who wished to study 
the doctrine of Soul as set forth in the Upanisiiads could 
he referred. There are e:s:cellent popular accounts of later 
Indian beliefs. Professor Deussen has written a very 
complete and scholarly exposition of the views of the great 
Vedantist Sankar Acarya.^ And Professor Garbe has now 
given us an equal Iv valuable presentation of the Saukhya 
philosophy.^ But Sankara is of the eighth century of our 
era (about 76()--820 a . d .) ; and the earliest corresponding 
commentary on Sankhya — that of Gandapada — is approxi- 
mately dated by Garbe between 700 and 750 a . d . The very 
curt texts which these old commentators expound, though 
of quite unknown date, are probably at least three centuries 
earlier. What the student would want would be the views 
on the subject current in the Valley of the Ganges 1,200 
years earlier, before the time when Buddhism arose. 

These views are nearly all contained in the TJpanishads. 
This word means literally seances y ‘ sittings down near 
another,’ but bad very early acquired the connotation of the 
secret imparting of a deep mystery, more especially to 
a pupil seated in awe-struck attention by his teacher. The 
books so called are esoteric teachings of the higher mysteries 
of religion appended to the ritualistic or liturgical manuals of 
the Brahmins. Atid they contain {infer alia) the doctrine 
of the relation of God, or the gods, to the human soul. 

Neither the date nor the author of any one of these 
TJpanishads is matter of certainty. But by the consensus 
of the scholars who have most thoroughly considered the 

^ Bos (Teipzi,!?. 1883). 

- Jjte !SAHkhyu philosophie Leipzig , 15 ) 94 }. 
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question (especially of Weber, ^ of Regnaiid,^ and of Deiissen,^ 
who have discussed the question of date at some length), 
there are about a dozen of these treatises that may, with 
certainty, be considered as older than the rest, and as dating* 
from before the rise of Buddhism down to a period not 
much later than that event (say from 800 or 700 b.c. down 
to 300 or 200 b.c.). 

As to the exact order, in time, in which these older 
Upanishads should be arranged there are slight differences 
of opinion. The evidence is only of three kinds — such as 
can be found in differences of st^yle or language ; in the 
relation of, or signs of progress in, the speculative opinions 
expressed ; and in the comparison of the same or similar 
verses or episodes found in two or more of these ancient 
documents. Such evidence, in this as in other literatures. 


appeals with different force to different minds. But we 
shall not be far wrong if we take as a working hypothesis 
suflBcient for our present purpose the conclusions reached 

hv M. Regnaud,^ who gives the following 

chronological 

table : — 

Pages of ttiis fcize. 

1. Brhadaranyaka TJpanishad .... 

. 150 

2. Chandogya TJpanishad 

. 150 

3. Kausbitaki-brahinana U panishad . . 

30 

4. Aitareya TJpanishad 

10 

5. Taittirlya TJpanishad 

20 

6. Isa TJpanishad 

3 

7. Kena TJpanishad 

4 

8. Katha TJpanishad 

20 

9. Prasna TJpanishad 

15 

10. Mundaka TJpanishad 

10 

11. Mandukya TJpanishad 

2 

12. Sveta svatara TJpanishad 

17 

13. Maitii TJpanishad 

43 


474 


* Indtsche StHfiitn, vols. i. ii, and ix Berlin. 1^49-1, 

2 Math'xaftx pour s^rrir a In rhilu.v,ph>i dt VLidciV'dils 1876 - 78 ^ 

2 ** Seed U pan Lsbaa,' 18 c' 8. ^ ^ 

* Loc. cit., pp. 2U-3U. 
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OP these the two oldest are also the most considerable in 
extent. The Isa, Ken a, and Manclukya are really short 
edifying tracts, and the rest ol Nos, 4 to 11 are very little 
more. It is inoreoyer, to say the least, doubtful whether 
tije last five are pre-Buddhistic. Our inquiry, therefore, 
will be chiefly confined to the earlier works in this list, and 
to such fragments of philosophical speculation as are to ba 
found scattered in works still older than they are ; that is 
to say, in the Vedas themselves and in the Brahmanas. 

Just as these sacrificial hymns and liturgical treatises 
have preserved for us the evidence only of a late and much 
developed stage of religious belief, so also the Upanishads 
imply a long period of previous thought on ultimate 
philosophic questions. However vaguely expressed and 
incompletely reasoned out, these earlier attempts to reach 
the causes of things are of the greatest historical importance, 
inasmuch as certain hypotheses they take for granted have 
continued, through the centuries, as the basis of nearly all 
Indian thought ; and even when finally discarded have still 
influenced the tone, and the actual expressions, of the 
philosophy that discarded them. 

The most far-reaching of these hypotheses was that of 
soul. As is well known, this hypothesis has been adopted, 
and no doubt quite independently, among so many diflerent 
peoples in all parts of the world, that it may fairly be 
described as almost universal. It is even by no means 
certain that it is not quite universal ; in which case its 
adoption is probably a necessary result of the methods of 
thought possible to men. But it is easily possible for us 
now, who no longer use the word ^ soul * exclusively in its 
original sense, to misunderstand the ancient view, and to 
import into it modern conceptions. The oldest, and simplest, 
form of the hypothesis was frankly materialistic. The 
notion was that of a double — shadowy, no doubt, and im- 
palpable — but still a physical double of the physical body. 

We must try to put ourselves in the place of these early 
thinkers (if thinkers they can be called whose thought was 
only spontaneous and intuitive). The word ^ hypothesis^ was 
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unknown to them. To the processes of consecutive reasoning* 
they were entirely unaccustomed. Sensations experienced 
in dreams were as real to them as sensations experienced in 
the waking state; and in some respects they were nearer, 
in this matter, to the truth than we are. hen a man 
after a hard-fought victory and a rude feast, perchance on 
the body of his foe, fought the battle over again, in his 
dreams, in the familiar glades, and awoke in terror at an 
impending blow to realize that all was over, and he was safe 
at home, the conclusion was inevitable that his foe had been 
alive again, that there was a something — he knew not wliat 
— which existed within the body, and was like the body, 
and which left it when the breath or life departed, to carry 
on elsewhere an existence of its own. He did not reason 
much about it, or stay to consider whether its existence was 
to be eternal or not. But he was too much frightened at it 
to forget it. And the dread reality afforded him a perfectly 
simple and a perfectly clear explanation of many otherwise 
mysterious things. When he awoke in the morning after 
hunting all night in his dreams, and learnt from his com- 
panions that his body had been there all the time, it was 
of course his ‘soul’ that had been away. And this ‘soul’ 
was in all respects a mysterious, misty, shadowy double of 
his waking body. 

When the ‘ soul ’ was away the body lay still, without 
moving, without life. When the ‘ soul ’ came back motion 
began again, and life. ‘Soul’ was the basis, the explanation, 
then, of motion as well as of life and breath ; and where 
these were, there also must be ‘soul.’ Here again there 
was no argument admissible. The thing was perfectly clear 
and simple, which only the perverse or wicked would doubt. 
There must be a ‘soul’ in the sun, in the boisterous, quick- 
flowing, treacherous stream, in the forest tree that moved 
its great arms so weirdly in the twilight, in the animals 
with their quaint half-human ways. Endless were the 
ramifications of a theory which, however devoid of the 
essential marks of a sound scientific hypothesis, underlies 
every variety of the speculations of the Upani.hads. But 
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long before it had reached the stage in which we find it in 
the Upanishads, the theory had gone through a course of 
development shown, in its later results, in the A^edas them- 
selves, more especially in the Rig and the Atharva A^edas. 
The souls supposed to preside over the powers of nature 
had become gods. And as the feelings of awe or terror, 
produced by those powers in men’s minds, were wont to 
differ, so the degree of worship paid to the various beings 
supposed to animate them differed too. Certain of these 
gods at different times — first the Alother Earth, then the 
Moon, then the Sun, for instance — were regarded as in some 
sense superior to the rest. And the latest speculation before 
the time of the Upanishads, preserved in the Brahraanas 
and also in the last and latest book of the Rig Veda, arrived 
at the conception of a First Cause (though that expression 
is not used) out of whom all the gods, and all the human 
souls, were supposed to have proceeded. 

These speculations (in which it should never be forgotten 
that ^ God ’ is a corollary of ‘ soul ’) bear in many respects 
a very striking resemblance to early speculations in the 
AVest. And the reason of this is sufficiently obvious. The 
speculations in both cases were the result of the primitive 
reasoning of early thinkers in a similar stage of intellectual 
development ; and were based in both cases on still older 
fallacies similar again, in their turn, since they arose from 
similar causes. It is for this reason that the forms in which 
such early thinking clothes itsell‘ follow in all cases (whether 
in Greece or India, in Egypt or China) an analogous order. 
The results reached are always, and inevitably, unreliable. 
For the methods followed were wholly inadequate. But 
they were the necessary preliminaries to any further steps 
in intellectual effort. And each of the different phases of 
this ancient speculation — for in method and in similarity 
of result it is, after all, but one — bas an interest of its own, 
besides its especial interest from the comparative point of 
view; while the Indian phase of it is not only peculiarly 
rich in religious feeling and in poetic expression, but is also 
distinguished by its logical completeness. 
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But this logical completeness in the evolution of thought 
in India does not, unfortunately, involve completeness of 
exposition in detail. Just as in the West we find, for 
instance, the existence of a ‘ soul ^ inside the body taken 
for granted, and yet no clear statement as to how or when 
it came there, or whereabouts in the body it dwells, or how 
and when it escapes, so in the Tlpanishads the hypothesis 
is never set out with clearness or fulness of detail, nor are 
the isolated statements or paragraphs worked out into any 
system. And the reason is simply that the hvpothesis 
having been handed down from immemorial time, and being 
taken for granted as accepted by all, it was considered 
amply sufficient to refer to it in vague and indirect 
phraseology. As this hypothesis is the basis of the whole 
of the teaching of the Ilpanishads, it will be necessary, 
as a first step, to piece together these vague references in 
order to see what they do, and what they do not, presuppose. 

In the living body, in its ordinary state, the soul dwells 
in the cavity of the heart J By this no special vacant space 
appears to be meant, but simply the interior of the heart. 
In the oldest texts “ the soul is described as being in size 
like a grain of barley or of rice, and in later texts ^ as of 
the size of a thumb ; and it is therefore called ‘ the dwarf." ^ 
It is in shape like a nian,^ in appearance like a yellow robe, 
like smoke-coloured wool, like cochineal, like flame, like 
a white lotus, like a flash of lightning,^ or like a light 
without smoke." And it consists of consciousness, mind, 
the Vital Airs or Spirits (explained below), eye and ear, 
earth, water, air and ether, heat and no heat, desire and 
no desire, anger and no anger, law and no law ; in a word 
of all things.® 


^ Brhad., iv, 3. 7 ; v, 6 : compare ii, 4. 11. Ch,, viii 3. 3. 
Katha, 2. 20 ; 3. 1 ; I- 6 ; 6. 17. S vet., 3. 11, 20. 

^ Brhad., v, 6 ; Ch.., iii, 14. 3, 

8 Katha, iv, 12, 13; vi, 17 ; S' vet., iii, 13; v, 8. 

* Katha, v, 3. 

5 Tait., ii, 2, 3, 4, 5 : compare Brhad., i, 4. 1 = S at Br xiv 
® Brhad., ii, 3. 6. • - 

* Katha, iv, 13. 

® Brhad., iv, 4. o : compare iii, 7, 14-22. 


Tait., i, 6. 1. 


, 4 . 2 . 1 . 
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In other passages the soul is said to be made of mind 
only,^ or of consciousness only,^ but even then it is said to 
rise out of the elements. And in one obscure^andfcurious 
old text ^ we have four souls made respectively J of Yital 
Spirit, mind, consciousness, and joy, each of them the same 
as, and yet different from, the former, and each of them 
of the shape of a man. This theory, which is already 
adumbrated in one or two passages in the older books, ^ has 
become an integral part of the later Vedanta speculations 
under the name of the theory of the Koshas or ‘ sheaths.’ 
But that word is not found, in this sense, in the old texts. 

In dream sleep, however, the soul is away from^ the body. 

Therefore they say : ‘ Let no one wake a man brusquely ; 
for that is a matter diflScult to be cured for him if the soul 
find not its way back to him.’ ” 

It was no doubt also supposed to be away from the body 
during trance (as it is in certain diseases, Ait. Ar., iii, 
2. 4. 7), but there is no mention of trance in the pre- 
Buddhistic TJpanishads.® 

During the dream the soul, leaving the body in charge 
of the Yital Spirits, wanders at its will, builds up a world 
according to its fancy, creates for itself chariots and [horses, 
lakes and rivers, manifold shapes, a gorgeous playground, 
wherein it acts and enjoys and suffers, either rejoicing 
with women, or laughing with his friends, or beholding 
horrible sights.”^ Till at last, tired out — just as a falcon 
after roaming hither and thither in the sky, tired, flaps his 
wings, and is wafted to his nest — the soul returns from that 
playground of his to the state where in deep fast sleep he 
Wyants no more, and dreams no more.^ 

The dreams are unreal, built up of the memories of tlie 

1 Brhaa.. i, 4 17: v, 6. 

2 fVi]fuina) Biliad., ii, 1. 17 ; iii, 7. 22; iv, 3. 7; iv, 5. 13. 

3 Tait., ii, 2-o. 

* Brhad , i. 3 : ii, 1. 17 : iv, 3. 7 ; iv, 4. 5 ; Ch., 3. lo. 1, 3. 

5 Brluid., iv, 3. 14. 

6 phvrm.i at vii, 6. 1 i? perhaps m meditation on one objpct only, 

but not 'trance, which is tir-t meritiom^d in the Maitri Up., vi, 13-25. 

- Brhad., iv, 3. i>-13; Ch., viii, 12. 3. 

8 Br'W., iv, 3. 19. 
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things tile soul has experienced in the body,^ and independent 
of time and space and causality. Eut they are true so far 
as they are premonitory of good luck, or the reverse. So 
in an old verse preserved in the Chandogya (v, 2. 9) the 
sight of a woman betokens success, and in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka (iii, 2. 4. 17) there are ten dilfereot dreams stated 
to be certain signs of approaching death. 

During the dreamless^ deep, sleep the soul pervades the 
whole body, to the very hairs and nails, by means of the 
72,000 arteries called Ilita (the Good). As a young man 
or a great king having reached the summit of happiness 
mi^^ht rest, so doth he then rest. And then no evil touches 
him, for he hath obtained light.^ 

The Mandukya Upanishad, one of the very latest included 
in the list given above at p. 72, and the shortest of them 
all, consists of only twelve verses, entirely devoted to this 
theory of the waking, dreaming, and sleeping states. It 
gives special names, not found in the older Upanishads, to 
these three states, and adds a fourth state called the Tiinya 
(‘ fourth ’), the state of the man who has reached salvation 
by realization of the fact that his soul is identical with God. 
This fourth state is only mentioned elsewhere in the closing 
w^ords of the Maitrl Upanishad, which is certainly post- 
Buddhistic, and the idea is possibly derived from the use 
of the word Tnriya in a quite different sense and connection 
(as a name of part of the Gayatrl metre) in the older 
Brhadaranyaka.^ 

There is no distinct statement in the Upanishads as to 
tlie time or the manner of the entrance of the ‘ soul ^ into 
the body — -whether at the moment of conception, or at the 
quickening of the child in the womb, or at the moment of 
birth. All views on this point were, no doubt, as hazy then 
in India as they are now in the West. But there are 
passages which show that the ‘ souU was supposed to have 


1 Pra&na, iv, o. 



Compare 
finclukya occur 
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existed before birth in sorae other body,^ and to have been 
inserted at the origin of things into its first body downwards 
through the suture in the top of the skull into the heart/ 
or, as one passage has it, through the tips of the feet 
upwards through the belly into the head.^ And there is 
a curious speculation, of which we have three variants, on 
the transfer of the soul by generation through the seed.^ 

The length of a man^s life on earth is predetermined.^ 
When })e dies the soul leaves tlie body. But as to the 
manner in which it leaves it, and the place to which the 
soul goes, the statements are just as vague and contradictory 
as those as to the when and the how of the soul's entrance 
into the body. 

According to one statement of the Brhadaranyaka ® the 
soul at death goes into the ether, and notiiing is left of the 
man save his Karma. But this doctrine is regarded as 
a great mystery not to be discussed in public, and the 
passage (however interesting as a partial anticipation of 
Buddhism) stands quite isolated, and has been overshadowed 
in the later Upanishads by another and entirely contradictory 
doctrine found in another passage of the same work. 

This is the well-known passage at vi, 2. 15, 16, which 
recurs almost word for word in two places in the Chandogya.^ 
According to this passage the souls of “ those who know 
this (a certain fivefold mystical interpretation of the 
sacrifice), and of those who in the forest follow faith and 
the truth, go 

at death to light ; 
from light to day ; 

from day to the bright half (of the month) ; 

* Brhad., iii, 2. 13; iv, 4. 6; Katha, v, 7 (compare vi, 4, and Ait. Ar., 

2. 3. 2;. 

2 Tait, i, 6. 1; Ait., 3. 12. 

3 Ait. Aranyaka, 2. 1.4. 1-8. 

* Brhad , vi, 3. 16 ; Kau^h.. i, 2 ; Ait , ii, 1-4. Compare Ait. Ar., 2. 3. 7. 3, 
and hh., li, 13 ; v, 8 ; Brhad., i, o. 7. 

3 Chandoova, v, 9. 1 = Brhad., vi, 2. 13. 

® Brhad , ixi, 2. 17. 

* Brhad., vi, 2. 15 = Ch.,iv, 15. 5, 6; and Brhad , vi, 2. 1-16 = Ch., v, 3-iO. 
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from there to the six months when the sun goes north ; 
from there to the Deva-loka, the world of the Gods 

[in the Chandogya, to the year] ; 

from there to the sun ; 

[from there to the moon] (not in the Brhad.) ; 
from there to the lightning. 

‘‘Then a spirit (whom the Brhad. qualifies as ‘made of 
mind/ and the Chandogya as ‘ not human ’) meets them, 
and leads them to the Brahma-loka, the world of Brahma. 
There they dwell for ages upon ages, and they come not 
hack (to earth). 

“But they who (though they do not understand the five- 
fold mystic meaning of the sacrifices) nevertheless carry 
them out, and do charitable deeds and penance, they go 

at death to smoke (of the funeral pyre) ; 
from smoke to night ; 

from night to the dark half (of the month) ; 

from there to the six months when the sun goes south ; 

from there to the Pitr-loka ; 

[from there to the ether] (only in the Cliamlogva) ; 
from there to tlie moon. 


hen the\ ha^e reached the moon they heconie food * 
and then the Devas feed on them, just as the sacrificino* 
priests feed on the Soma as it grows and becomes less. And 
when that is over they come back to this ether/ thence to 
the air, thence to the rain, thence to the earth. When they 
have reached the earth they become food, and are again 
offered in the altar-fire which is the male^ (that is, men eat 
them). Then they are born on the altar-fire which is 
woman (that is, women conceive thera).^ Thus, passino* 
from world to world, do they transmigrate. ° 


1 It is prohnhly r.nly as a parallel to this meutinn of the ah.v .f 
Chandogva insert'* • tlirr also in toe 1 li-t. ‘ ^ 

- Thh'is one ot rh- rhvtnld huMr t\planatinns ni the ■ tm i • 

2. 12 - Ch:uia..-ya. 7 . nh ufic* q>rhiul., m, 

^ That -ouh pj"- tiuia inm to Wf.iinin in i;; 

Brhad . r. o. 2 : Kau-h., 1. 2 ; Ait , 4 : Ait Ar , hi •'> •. | t-a-Rwhcie ; 
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Those, however, who do not know (either of) these ways, 
(they become) worms, moths, and gnats/’ 

This is, as a theory, perfectly simple, and holds well 
together. Those who know the mystic, euhemeristic 
interpretation of the sacrifice go through light and the 
Deva-loka to the sun and to an immortal life in the Brahma 
world. Those who do not know it, but are good men and 
do penance, go through the night and the world of the dead 
to the moon, and thence return through rebirth to this 
world. But the bad become insects. 

The Chiindogya spoils the symmetry of this theory by 
sending 'those who know’ also to the moon, and by putting 
with fhem (not in the second company) those W’ho do 
penance. And again, at the end, by dividing the second 
company (who, on its own hypothesis, are good) into good 
and bad, and then giving the good a rebirth into the 
higher castes and the bad a rebirth into animals or outcasts. 
Finally, it winds up with a kind of protest against the 
Brhadaranyaka by saying that the insects form a class by 
themselves with which the previously mentioned men, either 
good or bad, have nothing to do.^ 

There is yet a third theory in the same book, but 
inconsistent with each of the foregoing. According to this * 
the soul at death gathers into itself the Vital Spirits of all 
the senses ; and (the top point of the heart having become 
lighted up) the soul, guided by that light, departs, taking 
with it the Vital Spirits, through the eye, to another body, 
exalted or not according to the deeds done in the body it 
has thus left. All this is true if the soul at death be full 
of craving. But if craving have ceased, then at death the 
soul, being Brahman, goes through the opening at the top 
of the skull ^ to Brahman, obtains Brahman, and becomes 
immortal. 

In the Kaushltaki, which is certainly later than the 

1 Compare Ch., vi, 9. 3 : vi, 10- 2, on rebirth as animals. 

* nrha.l., iv, 4. 1-6 : compare Pra^iia, i. 9-16; iii, 10. Kaush., iii, 3. 

3 Chando"va, viii, 6. 6; Katha, vi, 16; Tait., i, 6. 1. Compare Pra^na, 
3.6.7. 


j.R.A.s. 1899. 
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Brhad., there is yet another theor3\^ ‘‘All who go forth 
from this world go even to the moon. It is by their spirits 
that the bright half of the moon waxes.^ In the time of 
the dark half it (the moon) sends them on to a new birth. 
This verily is the door of heaven ; to wit, the moon. Him 
who answers it, it sends on higher. Him who answers it 
not, it rains down hither, and he is born again here either 
as worm, or grasshopper, or fish, or bird, or lion, or bear, 
or snake, or tiger, or man, or some other creature, according 
to his Karma, according to his knowledge.’^ If, on being 
thus reborn, he gets to perceive the identity of himself and 
his teacher, then he goes on, through the worlds of Agni, 
Yayn, Varuna, Indra, and Prajapati, to the world of 
Brahma, which is described at length and w’ith much 
eloquence. Five hundred maidens there receive him. His 
good Karma goes to his kindred, his bad to his enemies. 
Many are his difficulties and adventures before he at last 
comes to Brahma himself, and having answered rightly 
all the questions put, then w^hatever victoiy, whatever power, 
belongs to Brahma, that he also wins. 

The above theories are all that are set out wdth complete 
detail. But there are not a few isolated passages which 
presuppose other views really inconsistent wdth am^ of 
these, though often made up of a mixture of them. Thus 
the Taittiilya gives an account,^ according to which the soul 
makes its way out through the head, where the roots of the 
hair divide. Thence it goes to Agni, Vayu, Aditya (fire, 
wund, sun), and finally to Brahman. There it attains to 
lordship, having reached the lord of the mind, and becomes 
lord of speech, sight, hearing, and knowledge. This has 
clear analogies to the last theory, but it is not the same. 

The Munclaka Upanishad says that those who think 
sacrifice and pious deeds are the best are befooled, knowing 


^ Kaushitaki, i, 2. 

^ 2 So tliF rays ol tbe sun in one passage ot the S'atapatha Brfihmana 
{i, 9. 3. 10^, and tho st;u's ot heaven in another o. 4. 8j, had already been 
identifi<4 ^vith the souls of the ri^^hteous. 

^ lait., 1. 6 (ii, 8 is only about abaudoniug the world, in the sense of 
becoming a recluse). 
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not the other things that are better ; and when in heaven’s 
heights they have enjoyed the fruit of their good works, 
they return to this lower world. But those who practise 
penance and faith in the forest go through the door 
of the sun to where that immortal Person is whose soul 
passeth not away.^ This is taken from the Chandogya 
variation of the second theory in the Brhad, 

The Katha Upanishad says that fire sacrifice leads to 
heaven, and they who go there enter the immortal state, ^ 
bavins: overcome rebirth, and death. ^ But in another 
passage it says that he who has mind and intelligence, and 
is pure, reaches the place whence he is not born again ; 
whereas he who has not, and is impure, goes into trans- 
migration.^ Yet, again, it says that some enter the womb 
and have (living) bodies, but others enter blocks of wood 
(things that don’t move) according to their works and their 
learning.’*^ But when all the bonds of the heart are broken, 
then the mortal becomes immortal, moving upwards by 
the artery that passes into the crown of the head.® 

The Svetasvatara says that those who know the universal 
spirit become immortal,' but the others transmigrate into 
various bodies.® 

The author of the Prasna Upanishad, short as it is, con- 
trives with reckless boldness to give five diflerent views 
of what happens to the soul after it leaves the body. 

a? Those who trust to sacrifice and pious works are 
reborn into the world of the moon, and thence return (to 
this world) ; but those who have sought the soul by penance, 
faith, and knowledge gain the sun, the home of the spirits, 
the immortal, free from danger, the highest state. 


^ MiinA, 1- 2. 10, 11 : compare iii, 2. 6, 7- 

2 Katha, i, 13. 

3 Ibid., i, 17. 

* Ibid., iii, 7, 8. 

® Ibid., V, 7. 

® Ibid., vi, 15, 16: compare S'vet., i, 8,^ 

’ S'vet., i, 7 ; iii, 10 ; iv, 11-17 ; v, 14. 

® S'vet., T, 7, 11, 12. 

® Prasna, i, 9, 10. 
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/3.^ Those who observe the rule of Prajapati (a certain 
rale there set out of conjugal continence) produce a pair, 
and to them belongs the Brahma world ; those in whom are 
penance and continence, in whom the truth is set firm, to 
them belongs the Brahma world. 

7.2 It is in the heart that the soul dwells. There 
there are 101 arteries, each hundredfold, and to each one 
belong 72,000 branch arteries, in which the Yyana fa mode of 
breathing or breath) moves. Through one of these arteries 
the Pel ana (the up-breathing) leads it by the good it has 
done to a good world, by the evil it has done to an evil 
world, and by both to the world of men. 

Whatever a man’s thought is (at the time of his 
death), with that thought he goes into his Vital Spirit, and 
the Spirit together with the bodily warmth leads him with 
his soul to the world he wishes for. 

If a man meditates till death on the first letter (only) 
of the word APM (Om) he is quickly reborn in the world. 
It is the Rig Veda verses which lead him to the world of 
men, but if there he becomes gifted with penance, con- 
tinence, and faith he achieves greatness. If he meditates 
on two letters he is quickly reborn in mind. The verses 
of the Yajur Veda lead him up to the sky. That is the 
world of Soma (the moon). He first enjoys glory there, 
and then comes back (to earth). If he meditates on all 
three letters, that is, on the Great Soul, he goes to light 
and to the sun. He is led by the verses of the Sama Veda 
to the world of Brahma. 

Lastly, it is very remarkable that in the solemn words 
with which the Chandogya closes,^ and which are put in the 
mouth of Brahma himself,® it is said that he who has learnt 
the Vedas from a family of teachers according to rule in 

^ Prai^oa, i, lt5, 16. Compare Chandogya viii, 4. 3. 

^ Ibid., iii, 6. 7. 

3 Ibid., iii, 10. Comp;ire the obscure in tlie Ciirindorya Upanishad 

lii, 5-10, -nbete tlip ^oul becomes m suecessiou oue of dilfereut sets of "-ocis 
whose colour }u> ha^ uuder-itood. ® 

Ibid., V, 3—5. 

5 Chftiidogyi, viii. 15. 

« Just as tile contrary doctrine is in Chdudogya, iii, 11 , 4 . 
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his leisure time after performing his duties to the teacher, 
and who after going home to a pure land keeps up his 
memory of the Vedas by repetition, has brought up virtuous 
sons, and keeps his senses in subjection to the Soul, and 
is merciful to all beings (except at the tirthas) — he who 
acts thus all his life goes then to the Brahma world, and 
does not return, yea, he does not return. 

Here it is not the man who has mystic knowledge, but 
the ordinary Brahmin who fulfils the duties of a Brahmin 
who goes (practically for ever) to the Brahma world. And 
still stronger is another passage in the same book,^ according 
to which when any man, without any distinction at all, 
departs this life, his speech passes into his mind, his mind 
into his Vital Spirit, his Vital Spirit into heat, and the heat 
into the supreme deity. 

Indian pandits, almost without an exception since the 
time of Sankar Aearya, see no opposition in these divergent 
statements. They hold that those who see a difference are 
merely blinded by the want of that insight which is able 
to reconcile contradictions. To them all that the Upanishads 
say is one. To most of them it is one with the interpretation 
put forth by Sankara, in which all the discrepancies are 
explained away. Others accept other interpretations, and 
Professor Thibaut has discussed, in a most interesting 
manner, in the introduction to his English version of 
Sankara's comment on the Vedanta Sutra, some special 
points of these different interpretations. But they are all 
at one in seeing only one coherent set of views in the 
Upanishads. And such a position is indeed inevitable to 
those who look on the Upanishads as forming part of an 
infallible authority, however entirely at variance it may be 
with the historical method. From the historical point of 
view, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that these 
various speculations are the outcome of a long-continued 
struggle against those parts of the still more ancient 
theory, contained in the Vedas themselves; against which 


^ Chaadogya, vi, 8. 6. 
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the growing moral sense of the people brouglit about an 
inevitable revolt. 

As is well known/ the Yedic position is the simple one, 
closely allied to the beliefs held by all Indo-European 
peoples, that the souls of the good go to heaven, where, in 
new and glorified bodies, they enjoy a life of sensuous 
pleasure (very much like that of the happy upon earth) 
with the fathers and with the gods; while the bad are 
cast •into the darkness or into the pit. There is nothing 
here about transmigration, and no stress is laid especially 
upon sacrifice. It is in the Brahmanas that the efficacy 
of sacrifice as a means of gaining heaven is put into the 
foreground in numerous passages^ ; and there is once reference 
in an old verse quoted by the Satapatha Biahmana,® to the 
efficacy of knowledge as leading men to that condition in 
which desires have passed away. A similar idea is once 
or twice met with in different forms in other Brahmanas,^ 
so that it must already at an earl}'' date have gained 
somewhat wide circulation in the circles of the Brahmins. 
Finally, the Brahina-loka, the world of Brahma, is mentioned 
once in the Atharva Veda, and one obscure passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana*^ says that fire, wind, water, moon, 
lightning, and sun are six doors of, or to, Brahma. He 
who sacrifices with a burnt-offering arrives by Agni (fire), 
as the door, to Brahma ; and is born into union with 
Brahma, into the same world as he is in. In another 
passage,® he who reads the Vedas in a particular way attains 
to oneness of soul with Brahma. 

Who can doubt that the similar speculations in the 
Hpanishads are the outcome of these ; that their variety 
is due to the variety of their sources ; and that their 
greater clearness is at least partly due to the greater lapse 

1 The authorities are quoted by Muir, “Sanskrit Texts,” v ‘>84-'? n 

by Zimmer, “ Alt-Indisches Leben,” 408-422 ’ “ ’ 

2 See the passages quoted by Professor Weber in the Z D.M.G. ix 237 foil 
and by Muir, loc. cit., 314 foil. 

^ S'atap. Br,, X, o. 4. 15. 

^ Taittiriya Br., iii, 10. 11. 6; iv, 10. 9. 11. Ait Br. iii 44 

® S'atap. Br., xi, 4. 4. 1. j > ♦ 

® Ibid., xi, 5. 6. 9. 
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of time during whicli they could be more thoroughly 
thought out ? The modifications which we find in the 
Upanishads are also partly due to another very interesting 
cause — to the influence of the laity. 

The Brahmanas are exclusively the work of the priestly 
caste of the Brahmins. The Upanishads, as we have them, 
are no doubt also put together by the Brahmins. But they 
acknowledge (more especially as regards what is considered 
the highest teaching of the Upanishads) the co-operation 
and even guidance of the more thoughtful of the laity. 
The point is of so much importance for the history of 
thought in India, and particularly of Buddhism, hut 
another article would be necessary to deal with it at 
suitable length.^ 

1 See Professor Garbe’s article in “Nord nod Sud,” 1893, “ Die TTeisheit 
des Brahmaiien oder des K'shatriya? ” ; and iluir, ‘‘ Sanskrit Texts,” voL iv. 
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Art. V . — Cave Drawings in the Kaimvr Range^ North- West 
Provinces, By John Cockburn. 

[The following paper has been foriivarded to us by 
Mr. Yincent Smith, who has, kindly added a few notes. 
—Eh. D.] 


Previous Researches, 

These drawings were first brought to notice by the late 
Mr. Archibald Carlleyle and myself, and were discovered 
by us independently of each other in 1880, he working in 
Eewah and Mirzapur and I in Banda. I took up the 
subject from the anthropological and zoological side entirely, 
Ir. Carlleyle from the antiquarian or philological side. He 
Ividently had made some important discoveries of ancient 
)^cords, but, as he desired to work them himself, he imparted 
information on either the nature or the localities of his 
|scoveries, a7id his knoicledge has died ivith him,^ The first 
jfentific paper on the drawings was by myself published 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1883, 
id was entitled “ On the recent existence of Rhinoceros 
^dicus in the North-West Provinces, and a description of 
archaic rock painting from Mirzapur, representing the 
lljnting of this animal” (Journ., lii, part 2, 1883, pp. 56 
V fid, with two plates).^ This article excited much interest 


4 

J 


Kotes on lately discovered sepiilelral mounds, cairns, caves, cave paintings, 
^^stone implements. By A. C. Carlleyle, First Assistant, Archaeological 
dfidia. In this paper Mr. Carlleyle enumerates all discoveries of 
lately made him in the district of Mirzapur, and then gives a general 
his discoveries in Berghelkhand, Bundelkhand, and other places during 
/p * years. This paper will be published in the Journal, Ft. I, i883.^^ 
(V s ^ 1S83, p. 49.) Unfortunately, the paper never appeared 

^ «tract in Proc. A.S.B. for 1883, p. 123. (Y. A. S.) 
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in Europe, and great things were expected from the 
discovery. I regret that I have no copy of the paper. 

A short paragraph is also devoted to the subject in the 
Gazetteer of Mirzapur, There is a further paper in the 
Proc. Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1884,^ on the durability 
of haematite dra\Yings on sandstone rocks, by myself also. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. A. M. Markham, C.S., noticed 
a few words written in this pigment in ancient characters^ 
at Chachaie Koond, or the Falls of the Tons in Rewah. 
Mr. Beglar, of the Archaeological Survey, also noticed 
extensive records in this pigment at the Chitilekna rock, 
Ramgarh, in Sirguja State, Chutia Nagpur, and attributed 
the writing to the seventh century.^ Then came the 
discovery of a dated record in this pigment at Gingi Hill, 
an islet of British territory belonging to Allahabad, but 
situated in Rewah. I paid a visit to this spot for the 
express purpose of noting in what state of preservation 
the writing was, and found it faint, but yet perfectly distinct ( 
and readable.^ I have seen older writing. The position i 
of this record shows how extremely difficult it is to find i 
pictorial records. It is situated at the base of the hill,j 
which has here perpendicular sides, and the writing is about/ 
five feet from the ground, and very inconspicuous. Thisf 
record is nearly 1,900 years old, and it seems likely from/ 
what has been observed in the interior of the Great Pyramid 
by Dr. Flinders Petrie that the pigment laid on rock lastj 
4,000 years in sheltered situations. This gentleman founc 
that the lines drawn in ruddle for dressing and facing tl 
blocks in the interior of the Great Pyramid looked as fres| 
as if they had been done a few days before ; and as tlj 
climate of the North-^Veat Provinces resembles Ec 

oJ 'i 

somewhat,^ and as many of the drawings are in rock sheltfs 


’ Proc. A.S B. for 1884, p. 141, See also ibid, for 1883, p. 125. (V. Aj*) 

" I cannot find any record of this discovery, (V. A. S.) I 

® Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports, vol. xiii, pp. 34-41, pi. x. (V. 

* Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports, xxi, p. Ii9, pi. x\x. The dr is 
the year 52, probably equivalent to the beginning of the Christian era.i’be 
record relates to a Maharaja Bhima Sena. (V. A. S.) 

° The resemblance is not very close. (V. A. S.) 
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or caves, only open on one side, they are perfectly protected 
from the weather, and might last just as long. 

These paintings and petroglyphs, or rock writing, must, 
therefore, be considered among the most ancient records in 
India ; some of them, in all probability, being earlier than 
the earliest of records graven on stone or copper,^ and their 
importance can hardly be overestimated, particularly as 
some of the writing is in a character that looks like Mongol 
or Turk!, and, when regarded in connection with the 
discoveries now being made in the buried cities of Central 
Asia, the supposed home of the early Aryans, may possibly 
throw light on the Aryan invasion of India. ^ 

Similar drawings in the identical pigment occur in 
Australia and in South Africa, where they were done by 
the Bushmen, in North America, as described by Gatlin, 
and in South America as described by Alfred Wallace. 
The concentric circles, yet considered by the natives of the 
Amazons as symbols of the sun and moon, are very common 
in Indian caves. But the most remarkable feature about 
them is their close similarity to modern savage Australian 
drawings done on bark, (See Brough Smith, ‘‘ The 
Aborigines of Yictoria.”) The conventional method of 
representing the stone chip spear or ‘ gidjee,^ the stone knife, 
boomerang, and the attitudes of the corroboree dance, are 
identical. There is also a close similarity in other points. 
The Australian drawings which have been explained by 
aborigines to Englishmen are a valuable key to the Indian 
•paintings. 

A great antiquity is generally ascribed to this class of 
drawings, but they continue to be made to the present day, 
particularly in India, where the painting, done in red 
pigment on the front of a house where a marriage has 
occurred, and called Kohohir, passes imperceptibly into the 
cave drawing, some of the conventional forms of animals, 
birds, and iiianinaate objects being identical. It is theref/efre 

* Mr. Cockburn's estimate of the antiquity of these documents may prove to be 
exaggerated. (V. A. S.) 

- This result is, I should think, very unlikely. (V. A. S.) 
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just possible that the drawings in these caves would afford 
as complete a pictorial record of the history of antiquity 
down to modern times as a volume of The Graphic does of 
the civilization of the present day, and they will certainly 
yield as much as, if not more information than, the sculptures 
of the Bharhut railing. 

Position of the Diau'ings, 

The drawings are executed on vertical rocks, and in caves 
known as rock shelters. The accompanying sketch will 
give an idea of a section of a typical 
rock shelter ; the drawings are done 
on the surface A, which is generally 
from four to ten feet high, and presents 
a very smooth and almost imperish- 
able surface of vitreous quartzite. But many of them are 
on vertical rocks. Overhanging boulders, and the curious 
deep canons, or gorges, formed by streams that cut their 
way through the Vindhyan plateaux, are favourite localities. 



Section of the Likhvxia Rock Shelter C south of Shahganj on the 
Kymore Scarp overlooking the Valley of the Sons. 

The Chunderpurba and Karamnasa rivers are cases in point. 
The drawings occur on both the northern and southern 
scarps of the Kjmores, and also on the plateau between. 
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whicli is from tw^enty to thirty miles wide ; thus I have 
seen them near Mirzapur and Chunar, at Pabhosa, and at 
Chitrakot, where a typical rock shelter with ancient drawings 
Ims had a series of modern stone steps several hundred feet 
high built up to it. The best of the rock shelters and 
drawings, in my opinion, are to be found on the southern 
scarp of the Ky mores, which overhangs the valley of the 
Sone. The above sketch shows the position and probable 
way in which these rock shelters of the Kymore scarp have 
been formed. The stratum A being of great hardness 
endures, while the material of the cave C was crushed, or 
broke away at right angles to B, and was removed by 
denudation. The surface D is generally vertical, being 
cleanly fractured transverse to the bedding, and is an 
admirable material to draw on. There was but little soil 
in this cave. The Likhunia shelter overlooks Tuppeh 
Chourasi in the valley of the Sone, perhaps the finest bit 
of scenery in the Mirzapur District. I have hardly devoted 
more than a couple of weeks in all to their examination, 
and only in my spare time. Many of them are in 
exceedingly dangerous positions, necessitating crawling 
down the face of a precipice on the hands and knees; but 
most of these nearly inaccessible caves, if there is any 
earth on the floor, form veritable museums of prehistoric 
antiquities in the way of flint knives, cores, arrow-heads, 
celts, fragments of tossil and charred bone, pottery, etc. 
From this source alone I am confident I could make a fine 
• collection, sets from which might be sent to every museum 
in the world, after meeting our own wants. Colonel 
Rivett-Carnac, assisted by me, has already presented sets 
of the larger stone implements to every museum in the 
world. ^ Tt must not be supposed that every cave contains 

^ Sto)ie Implements from the Xorth’- Western Provinces of India. By 

J. H. Eivett-Carnac, Esq., C.S., C.I.E., F.S.A., etc.’' (J.A iS.B., voL lii, 
pt. 1, p. 221. 18S3.) This excellent account, illustrated by three good plates, 
describes the larger stone implements, liaiuraers, ring.stones. and celts fleeted 
by Messrs. Rivett-Carnac and Cockbiirn in the c(^^l^se of several yeffs. A 
promised supplementary paper by Mr. Cockbum on the smaller cliert iinplements 
(f«Bs not seem to have been published. (V. A. IS.) 
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interesting drawings, or records, or implements, and it must 
also be understood that very often miles of the Kyraores 
prove to possess no caves at all, or the caves prove to have 
only a few trivial drawings of a very rude and conventional 
character in them. Thus, near Markandi and Majhgawan 
in the Banda District, after a laborious search, I only found 
two sets of drawings, and the most interesting of these 
was perfectly inaccessible, as it was on the face of a scarp 
100 feet high, and the floor had dropped ofll As a matter 
of fact, rock shelters sufficiently durable to contain drawings 
only occur in certain localities where the upper strata of the 
Kymore sandstone have been fusel to a very considerable 
degree of hardness. In the strata known geologically as 
the Ptewah formation they hardly occur, and I only know 
one good cave in the south of Pargana Khairagarh of the 
Allahabad District, near At razee where this formation 

occurs. 

The height of the hills is no criterion, but rather their 
hardness. 

Petroglyphs occur everywhere. I have chiefly seen them 
about Bijaygarh in South Mirzilpur ; one particularly fine 
record in perfect preservation was seen by me at Ek Powah 
Ghat near the gorge of the Ghaghur, near Robertsganj in 
South Mirzapur. Each letter was about two inches Ion?, 
and the strokes were a quarter of an inch thick. There were 
about six lines of about tour feet in length, if I remember 
right. The character was some early form of Hindi. The 
shell-writing occurs everywhere, and much of it is of very . 
large size, each letter being a foot long, and the record 
extending for fifteen or twenty feet.^ Words in Asoka 
characters are common in many of these caves. There can 
he no doubt that they have been inhabited first by savafes, 
and then by Buddhist and Hindu hermits, from the earliest 
times to the present day, when holy men from Benares 
occasionally take up their residence in them, many of the 


* Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports, vol. i, pp. 60 67 
pl. xlv J viii, pp. 86, 129, 192. Cunningham referred this style 
the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. (V. A. S.) 


iii, p. 154, 
writing to 
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caves being no more than a single long march from Benares. 
I am certain that a considerable mass of rock-writing will 
be discovered in the course of a general search, but a search 
for writing alone would not be very remunerative. 


Nature of Braicings. 

The more ancient drawings are often very elaborate and 
exhibit considerable skill, as will be seen by a reference 
to the plate of the rhinoceros hunt, which covered about 
a square yard of rock. The drawing is executed with 
a degree of boldness and accuracy as regards zoological 
detail quite beyond the natives of India at the present day. 
The position of the man tossed by the rhinoceros, sprawling 
in the air, is ridiculously like a picture in Baldwin’s 

African Hunting.” Drawings as large depicting other 
scenes occur, and a good deal of information may be got 
out of them. For example, a river scene shows the character 
of the boat used, and the species of huge fish harpooned is 
recognizable at a glance. The reels holding the harpoon 
line are very similar to those used in parts of Africa at the 
present day. 

Some of the drawings of animals are of a high standard 
of merit. One drawing of a stag, chital (spotted deer), with 
his head turned round, is quite up to a modern drawing, 
and certainly better than I could draw the animal myself.^ 


^ I have not seen the tracing of this drawing. Tracings of three drawings are 
enclosed. (V. A. S.) 

Fig. 1. Man spearing Gonr stag [Kucervus Bttvaucehi). From Bhalduria, 
Pargana Ahraura, Mirzapur. The animal has an arrow stuck in the 
throat, and was also shown as attacked by dogs. The spear -head, 
while very like those made of ho op -iron used by the modern Andamanese 
for spearing dugong. may poS'^ibly have been of stone, though the 
probabilities are in favour ot iron or copper. The Gonr is locally 
extinct, but is yet found in small numbers 2U0 miles south. 

Fig. 2. Man with a torch encountering a panther at night. From Lohri 
Cave. 

Fig. 3. Man spearing sambar hind with stone spear. The object in front is 
probably a leat screen, such as Indian shikarris }et use in stalking 
game. The conventional iorm of representing the head and barbs of 
the spear is exactly similar to that used by the modem Australian 
aborigines in representing their stone spears on bark and in cave 
drawings. From Likhunia Cave. 
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Individual abnormalities in the antlers of deer are often 
represented, and I came across an injured drawing of 
a two-horned rhinoceros. Weapons, utensils, and totems 
are very accurately figured. Pigments of various colours 
have been used. I have seen traces of white, black, and 
yellow, but the chief pigment is ruddle, or red oxide of 
iron, which occurs in a very pure form in these hills, pencils 
and lumps of it being found in the soil of the caves. The 
pigment was probably rubbed up with animal fat, and 
I have succeeded in reproducing it perfectly, and left my 
name at various spots with a date, fourteen years ago. It 
wmuld be interesting to know in what state of preservation 
this writing is now. Wallace, in his “Travels on the 
Amazon and Rio I^egro,” mentions finding the names of 
Spaniards who had visited picture drawings a century 
before, in perfect preservation, they being done with the 
same pigment, red oxide of iron, which was also the 
favourite war-paint of the North American Indian. Indeed, 
the Indian equestrian cave portraits resemble the American 
reproductions of Catlin very closely, though the latter can- 
not possibly be more than three centuries old, for horses 
were introduced by the Spaniards. This pigment was laid 
on pretty thick, and perfectly preserved paintings bear much 
resemblance to the red paintings on the outside of mummy 
cases. I have shown in one of my papers how this oxide 
of iron communicates a stain to the rock — a stain that is 
evidently capable of lasting thousands of years; but, 
unfortunately, many causes are at work destroying the 
drawings, and not a monsoon can pass without some of them 
being destroyed. 

The chief causes of destruction are natural ones. The 
roofs of a considerable number of the shelters project many 
feet in the form of a thick slab, and these very frequently 
give way when saturated by rain, thus closing the shelter. 
Then, again, the water that oozes through the strata of the 
sandstone is charged w'ith carbonate of lime, and leaves 
a thin vhite deposit of stalactite over the drawings, 
completely obliterating them. Smoke made by fires of 
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herdsmen and robbers who frequent these caves accounts 
for the destruction of a considerable number. I have also 
seen a few mischievously battered with stones. It may 
be safely said that every year sees their numbers diminish, 
so that their examination ought to be taken up as speedily 
as possible. 
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Art. YI . — Mdham Anaga, By H. Beveridge. 

This lady was one of Akbar’s nurses, and is said to have 
watched over him from the cradle to the throne. She must 
have been a notable woman, for she acquired great influence 
over Akbar, and was for a time the administratrix of his 
kingdom. It was in great measure through her intrigues 
that Akbar emancipated himself from the control of Bairam 
Khan. There has long been a mystery about her status 
and about the paternity of her children. She had two sons, 
Baqi Khan K5ka and Adham Khan Koka, but their father’s 
name is never mentioned. Abu’l-fazl, Nizamu - d - din, 
BadaonT, and other writers, always speak of them as the sons 
of Maham Anaga, but give no hint as to their father’s identity. 
Hence Mr. Blochmann concluded that Adham I^an, the 
more celebrated of the two, was “ doubtless a royal bastard.” 
Professor Dowson demurs to this view on account of the 
great respect with which Maham Anaga is always spoken of, 
but admits that there is a mystery about the paternity. If, 
however, an illuminated MS. in the possession of Colonel 
Hanna is to be trusted, the mystery is cleared up, for 
its author states that Maham Anaga was the wife of 
Nadim Khwaja Koka, the sherbet-provider [sharhat-hanldr) 
or butler of Humayiin. The statement occurs at p. 9^ of 
the MS., in telling the story (also given in the Akharndma) 
of how Akbar, while still an infant, comforted his nurse 
Jljl Anaga. Maham Anaga and the other nurses were, it 
seems, jealous of Akbar’s predilection for Jlji, and accused 
her to Humayun of practising enchantments so as to make 
the young prince refuse all milk but her own. Jiji was 
very sad about this, and one evening when she was alone 
wdth the child, the latter, while yet in the cradle, opened 
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his Messiah-like mouth and bade her be of good cheer, for 
she would always have the exclusive nursing of him. 
The statement about Maham Anaga^s being the wife of 
Nadim is quite clear, and Nadim is a perfectly possible 
husband for her, for he seems to have been a foster- 
brother of Humayun, and he is frequently mentioned by 
AbuT-fazl, Jauhar and others, as a faithful follower of 
Humayun’s fortunes. It is true that AbuT-fazl, in his 
account of Akbar’s nurses, speaks of Jfadim Koka’s wife as 
Fakhru-n-nissa, but this may have been another name 
for Maham, and the author of Colonel Hanna’s MS. uses 
both names as if they belonged to the same person. 
Moreover, Gulbadan Begum, who is presumably a better 
authority than either of them, calls Fakhru-n-nissa the 
mother, and not the wife, of Nadim. The main question is — 
Is the author of Colonel Hanna’s MS. a sufficient authority 
for the statement that Nadim was Maham Anaga’s husband ? 
Colonel Hanna has kindly allowed me to examine the MS., 
and I have read as much of it as I could in two days. On 
the flyleaf the MS. is said to be the composition of two ladies 
— Shukru-n-nissa, a daughter of Akbar (afterwards married 
to Mlrza ^ahrukh), and her sister-in-law Habiba Banu, 
daughter of ‘Aziz Koka and wife of Prince Murad. But 
I was unable to find in the MS. any reference to a dual 
authorship, or to its being the work of a lady. The author 
speaks of himself as a grandson of ‘Aziz Koka, and was 
consequently a great-grandson of Akbar’s nurse Jiji Anaga. 
He wrote apparently in the time of Jahangir. Some of 
his statements are not accurate, but he seems to have 
had good sources of information, for he quotes the Tarikh-i- 
Atka Khan, which seems to have been written by Nawab 
Sharif ^an, a sou (?) of the Atka Khan (Shamsu-d-din), 
and which appears to be now lost. As a descendant, too' 
of Jigi Anaga, I think he may be trusted about a' fact 
connected with her. Unfortunately, the preface to the 
first part of the MS. is wanting. AYhat is prefixed to 
the beginning is a fragment of the introduction to the 
second part. Hence we hare not the author’s account 
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of the work. I conjecture, however, that he was a teacher 
employed in the royal court and that he wrote his book 
for the instruction of some young prince. Perhaps this 
explains the curiously rude and childish form of the pictures 
in the book. Colonel Hanna is inclined to think them the 
productions of the above-named two young ladies, but it 
seems to me more probable that they are sketches made by 
a Munshi for the instruction and amusement of a child. ^ 


^ The words used at p. 9^ of the MS. are Mahaia Anaga zan-i-lN'adim 
IGawaja. Xadini is not called Koka, hut he can hardly he a different person 
from the Xadtm Koka of Ahu’l-fazl. At p. 9« he is called Xadim Khwaja, 
sharbat-barddr. On the same page, we are told that Jiji Anaga was also 
called Sultanara, and that she belonged to the family of Amir Sayyid *Abdu-l-lah 
A1 Farid (?). That Nadim was a man of some position is shown by the statement 
in the Akbarndma (Bib. Ind , i, 241) that he was one of Hiimayun’s most trusty 
servants, and that he was put in charge of Mirza ‘Askar! when the latter was 
recaptured after his flight from Qandahar (a.d. 1545). 
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Art. VII . — Some Early Babylonian Contract-TahleU or Legal 
Documents. IL By Theophiltjs G, Pinches, M.R.A.S. 

Bu. 91-5--9, 704. 

Dedication of a Temple. 


Bet D.P. Lugala 
u D.P, Su-ul-la-at 
3. Nu-ur-i-li-su 
mar BM-na-da 
a-na i-li-su 
6, i-pu-us 

isten sar bet a-na i-li-su 
a-na na-bi-is-ti-su 
9. u-ri(?)-di 
Pi-sa-Samas-ma 
sa-gu-um beti 
12. I*fu-ur-i-li-su 
a-na sa-gu-ti-im 
u-la i-ra-ga-am 
15. li(?)-mu(?)-un D.P. 
Samas 
u Su-ma-ila 

sa i-ra-ga-mu 

18. Mabar Bur-nu-nu mar 
I-bu-bu 

Mahar I-bi-ik-Istar mar 
I-bu-bu 

M a bar Sin - rabu m ar 
A-ba-Ellila-kime 


A temple of Lugala 

and Sullat 

Nur-ili-su 

son of Bel-nada 

for bis god 

bas made, 

1 sar tbe temple, to bis god 

for bis life 

be bas dedicated (?). 

Pi-sa-Samas is 

priest of tbe temple. 

NOr-ili-su 

against tbe priesthood 
will not bring action. 

Tbe curse (?) of § amas 

and Suma-ila (shall be 
against him) 
who brings action. 

Before Bur-nunu, son of 
Ibubu (?) ; 

Before Ibik - I^tar, son of 
Ibubu ; 

Before Sin -rabu, son of 
Aba-EUila-kime ; 
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21. Mahar I -din -Sin mar 
Ilu-ma-lik 

Mahar Sin - i - din - na - 
as-su 

mar Lu-D.P. JSTm-sah 
24. Mahar A-hu-um-hi- 
bu-um 

mar A-hu-si-na 

Mahar Sin - i - din - na - 
as-su 

27. mar Pi-sa-D.P. Tfin- 
Kar-ak. 


Before Idin-Sin, son of Ilu- 
malik ; 

Before Sin-idinnassu, 

son of Lu-Ninsah ; 

Before Ahum-hibum, 

son of Ahu-sina ; 

Before Sin-idinnassu, 

son of Pi-sa-Kin-Karak. 


Free Rendering, 

Nur-ili-su has built for his god the temple of Lugala 
and Sullat. One iar (is the measure of) the temple of his 
god — he has dedicated it for his life. Pi-sa-Samas is the 
priest of the temple. Nur-ili-su shall not make a claim 
against the priesthood (i.e., demand the restitution of the 
property he has given). The curse of the Sun-o-od and 
Suma-ila (shall be upon him) who brings an action. 

This interesting document is drawn up in accordance 
with the desire for strict legality that seems to have been 
so firmly fixed in the Babylonian mind, and from that very 
circumstance, forms a remarkable contrast with the illeo-al 
and, in fact, lawless account given in Judges xvii of the 
dedication of a priest and images (and, it may also be pre- 
sumed, a temple) for religious (heathen) worship. The 
existence of prohibitions against claiming back property 
that had been sold or given are so common in Babylonian 
contracts, that one can hardly help believing that the people 
were very prone to giving, ^d even to selling, things that 
they afterwards, in a moment of repentance, proeerded to 
claim as their own again. 

Lines 1, 2. ^ 

Lugala and Sullat (instead of Lugnlu we may read W») 
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are apparently names of Marduk or Merodacli as “ the 
King/^ and Zir-panitum, his consort, as ‘‘ the Bride/* 
though the latter rendering is doubtful. If, however, the 
translation here suggested be correct, the meaning (bride) 
probably arose from the custom of carrying off a maiden 
from her father’s house. The root is probably mldlUy ‘ to 
carry off (as spoil).* The absence of case-ending to the 
name Sullat is noteworthy. 

Line 5. ‘*For his god.** As the form ili, oblique case 
of Uu, could hardly have been plural at this early date, the 
temple would seem to have been built for Merodach alone, 
and it may be surmised that the consort of the god was 
included “by courtesy** (so to say) only. 

Line 11. i^agiim is apparently the word that appears in 
the syllabaries of later date as sangu, ‘ priest.* The abstract 
noun from this, kigitfim (oblique case), later mngiitim^ occurs 
iu line 13.^ 

Lines 15, 16. (?) (?) ^>f ^ Hy 

fi^st two characters are doubtful, but they 
seem, from the traces, to he li and 7nu, which would make 
the word hmim, construct case of limniiy ‘ evil/ here equivalent, 
apparently, to the word ‘curse.* That linnin Sarnai, ‘evil of 
the Sun- god,* is a proper name, is doubtful, and even im- 
probable. On the other hand, Siima-ila would seem to be 
a royal name, coupled, as is usual, with that of the god, to 
bring down a curse on the contractor, in the case that he 
should break his solemn word here given. Suma-ila (the 
text has Zuma-Ua) may possibly be the same as Sumu-la-ila, 
the second ruler of the dynasty of Babylon (that to which 
Hammurabi or Amraphel belongs). The completing words 
in this line seem to be those that the sense requires. 

In the list of witnesses, all the names are Semitic except 
Aba-Ellila-kime (‘who is like the god Bel?*), father of 
Sin-rabu,* and Lu-Ninsah (‘man* or ‘servant of the deity 
Ninsah*), father of the first of the two witnesses named 


^ The root is apparently the Akkadian sa^a^ ‘ head.’ 
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Sin - idinnassu. Another possible reading of the name 
Ahum-hibum is Ahum-tabnm, ‘the good brother.’ 

Bu. 91-5-9, 407. 

Wedding Contract. 


D.P. Ah-hu-a-ya-bi 
marat In-na-ba-tim 

3. D.P. In-na-ba-a-tum 
nmmi-sa ^ 
a-na Zu-ka-ni-ia 
a-na as-su-tim u mu- 
tu-tim 

6. i-di-in D.P. Zu-ka-ni-ia 
i-zi-ib-si-ma 

isten ma-na kaspi isakkal ^ 

9. Ah-hu-a-ya-bi 
i-zi-ir-su-ma 
is-tu di-im-tim ^ 

12. i-na-da-ni-is-si 
a-di In-na-ba-tum 
ba-al-ta-at 

15. D.P. Ah-hu-a-ya-bi 
i-ta-na-si-si-ma 
wa-ar-ki In-na-ba-tum 
18. (e)-li Ah-hu-a-ya-bi 


Ahhu-ayabi 

(is) daughter of Innabatum 
Innabatum, her mother, 

to Zukania 

to wifehood and husbandhood 

has given. Zukania, 
should he forsake her, 
one mana of silver he shall 
pay. 

Ahhu-ayabi, 
should she deny him, 
from the pinnacle 
he may throw her. 

As long as Innabatum 
lives, 

Ahhu-ayabi 
shall support her, and 
after, Innabatum 
against Ahhu-ayabi 


Reverse. 


[u Za-bu]-um sa a- 
wa-at 


(and Zab)ura (against him) 
who the words of 


^ Written ama-a-ni, the Akkadian for 'his’ or 'her mnfhpr » 

® Written ni-ia{r)-e. the Akkadian tor 'he shall wei‘^h’ 

3 Such seems to be tlie readiu.ii', nutwithstandinn- the extra wpdn-p 
the character di is written. ® ^ ^hich 
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CONTRACT-TABLETS, 1 07 

3. 

[duppi an].ni-im u-na- 

this tablet changes (shall be 


ka-ru 

invoked) . 


Mahar Li-bi-it-Istar 

Before Libit-Istar ; 


Mahar Bur-nu-nu 

Before Bur-nunu, priest (?) 


^ sa D.P. Samas 

of the devotees of the 
Sun ; 

6. 

Mahar D.P. Da-mu- 
gal-zu 

Before Damu-galzu ; 


Mahar D.P. Mar-tu- 
ha-ni 

Before Martu-bani ; 


Mahar I-da-du-ura NI- 

Before Idadum, the ferry- 


GAB 

man (?) ; 

9. 

Mahar Ha-ta-lum mar 

Before Hatalum, son of 


Mu-da-du-um 

Mudadum ; 


Mahar Hu-pi-lum mar 

Before Hupilum, son of 


Lu-lu-ha-a 

Luluha ; 


Mahar Be-li-zu-nu 

Before BMi-znnu ; 

12. 

Mahar La-ma-zi 

Before Lamazi ; 


Mahar D.P. A-a-si-ti 

Before Aa-siti ; 


Mahar Ru-ha-tum 

Before Rubatura ; 

15. 

Mahar Zu-ka-ta-ni 

Before Zukatani ; 


Mahar Ifa-ru-ub-tum 

Before Narubtum ; 


Mahar Sa-ad-ku-bi 

Before Sad-kubi ; 

18. 

Mahar Ku-mu-zi-li 

Before Kumuzili ; 


Mahar Za-za-tum 

Before Zazatum ; 


Left-hand Edge. 

20. (Mahar) . . . -Sin mar 

Mahar Ku-mu-zi-li m^r Is- 

Bur-Sin 

ha-ti-i (?) 

(Mahar) . . , -la-tum 

Mahar D.P. A - a - 
damiktum (?) 

(Mahar) . . -su-tum 
Mahar A-ha-tum 

Mahar A-ya-ar-tura 
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Translation. 


20, Before . . . -Sin, son of 
Bur-Sin ; 

Before . . . -latum (?) ; 
Before . . -sutum (?) ; 
Before Ahatum ; 


Before Kumuzili, son of 
Ishati(a) ; 

Before Aa-damiktu (?) ; 
Before Ayartum. 


Free Rendering of the Contract, 

Ahhu-ayabi is daughter of Innabatum. Inn aba turn, her 
mother, has given her in marriage to Zukania. Should 
Zukania forsake her, he shall pay one mana of silver. 
Should Ahhu-ayabi deny him, he may throw her down 
from the tower. As long as Innabatum lives, Ahhu-ayabi 
shall support her, and Innabatum afterwards (shall have 
nothing?) against Ahhu-ayabi, 

(The spirit of the Sun- god and Zabium) shall be invoked 
against him who changes the words of this tablet. 

With this interesting contract may be compared the 
Journal of the Society for July, 1897, pp. 60dr-6i3, where 
translations of similar texts are given. 

The expression ‘‘ Innabatum afterwards (shall have 
nothing) against Ahhu-ayabi’’ seems to imply that such 
a provision was needful, but the mutilation of the text in 
this place naturally makes the sense very doubtful. In 
the J.R.A.S. for 1897, p. 605, there is a similar phrase 
in the nature of a declaration, wherein is slated that no 
person had anything against the bride that was to be. 

The punishment for unfaithfulness seems to be the same 
as that decreed on p. 607 of the same volume, where death 
by being thrown down from the tower (probably the highest 
portion of one of those towers in stages that were to be 
found in most of the great cities of Babylonia) is spoken 
of. If this be the case, ^ 

is4u AN-ZAG (?)-GAIl-KI, would seem to be equivalent 
to ^ di-im-tim, of the present 
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text. Cf. Delitzsch, Sandwort erhuch, p. 221, An alternative 
method of execution was by throwing the offending wife 
into the river (J.R.A.S, for 1897, p. 610, and the well- 
known tablet of Akkadian laws). 

The clause decreeing that Ahhu - ayabi is to support 
Innabatum would seem, from a comparison of parallel 
passages, to be due to the latter having handed all her 
property to her stepdaughter on the occasion of her 
marriage, though this fact is not stated in the record of 
the deed. 

That Ahhu-ayabi was not the real, but the adopted 
daughter of Innabatum, is implied by a comparison of 
this text with those translated on pp, 604 and 605 of the 
J.R.A.S. for July of last year, quoted above. 


Bu. 91-5-9, 419. 

Concerning an alleged Runaway Slave. 

D.P. Arad-D.P. Bu-ne-ne 
sa Tam-hi-i-li-su be-el-su 
3. a-na As-nun-na a-na isten bar ma-na kaspi 
id-di-nu - su 
sattu himiltu i-na li-ib-bi As-nun-na ki 
6. be-lu-tam il-li-ik-ma 

a-na Bab-ili ki it-ta-bi-tam 

D.Pp. Sin -mu-sa-lim u D.P. Marduk-la-ma-za eli 
ugare (?) 

9. D.P. Arad-D.B. Bu-ne-ne iz-zu-u-ma 
ki-a-am ik-bu-sum 
um-ma su-nu - raa 
12. el-li-ta ab-bu-ut-ta-ka 

gu-ul-lu-ba-at ta-al-la-ak i-na BARA-NITAH (pi.) 

D.P, Arad-D.P. Bu -ne-ne su-u 
15. ki-a-am i-pu-ul 
urn su-u-ma 

i-na BAR A- NIT AH (pi.) u-ul a-al- 

la - ak 
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18. il-ka sa bet a-bi-ia 
a-al-la - ak 

D.P. Li-bi-it-D.P. Addi D.P. Addu-lu-zi-rum 
21. u Ib-ni-D.P. Samas ah-hu-su 

MU D.P. AMAR-UDUK U Am-mi-ti-ta-na LUGAL-E 
IN-PAD-DE- E-WES 
24. a-na Arad-D.P. Bu-ne-ne a-bi-su-nu 
a-na ri-su-tim la ra-ga-mi 
D.P. Arad-D.P. Bu-ne-ne a-di ba-al-tu 
27. it-ti ah-bi-su 

i-lik bet a-bi-su-nu 
i-il-la-ak 


30, Mahar A-wi-il-D.P, Addi D.P. Amurru 
mabar Ilu-bi-sa mar D.P. Sin-i-din-nam 

ITI SU-UMUN-A UTU NIS-IA 
33. MU Am-mi-ti-ta-na LUGAL-E 

AD-GI-A GU-LA D.P. UTUKI D.P. AMAE-UDUK- 
BI - Dl 


Translation, 

Arad-Bunene 
^\bose master Tarabi-ili-su 
3. into Asnunna, for li mana of silver 
sold bim : 

for five years in the midst of Asnunna 
6. in subjection he went, and (then) 
to Babylon be fled. 

Sin-musalim and Marduk-lamaza, overseers (?), 

9. Arad-Bunene recognized (?j, and 
thus said to him 
as follows, even they : 

12. thy bright armlet 

is marked— thou must go among the sanctuary- people (?). 
Arad-Bunene, he r v • 
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Ill 


15. thus answered 

as follows, even he : 

I will not go among the sanctuary-people (?) — 

18. the way of the house of my father 
I will go. 

Libit- Addi, Addu-luzirum, 

21. and Ibni-Samas, his brothers, 

the spirit of Merodach and Arami-titana the king 
invoked 

24. to Arad-Bunene, their brother, 

to slavery (he was) not to be claimed. 

Arad-Bunene, as long as he lives, 

27. with his brothers 

the way of the house of his father 
goes. 

30. Before Awel-Addi, the Amorite ; 
before Ilu-bisa, son of Sin-idinnam. 

Month Tam muz, day 25 th 
33. year Ammi-titana, the king, 

held great counsel with Samas and Merodach. 

Free Rendering, 

Arad-Bunene, whose master, Tamhi-ili-su, sold him into 
Asnunna for li- ryiana of silver, served faithfully for five years 
in Asnunna, and then escaped to Babylon. Sin-musalim 
and Marduk-lamaza, overseers, recognized Arad-Bunene, and 
said to him thus : “ Thy bright armlet has a mark (like that 
of a slave) — thou must go among the temple-servants (?)/^ 
Arad-Bunene answered thus : “I will not go among the 
temple-servants (?). I am doing the business of the house 
of my father.^^ Libit- Addi, Addu-luzirum, and Ibni-Samas, 
his brothers, swore by Merodach and Ammi-titana the king 
to Arad-Bunene, their brother, that he should not be claimed 
to go into slavery — as long as he lives, he is to do, with his 
brothers, the business of the house of his father. 

(Here follow the names of the two witnesses, and the date.) 
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Line 2. As tte characters written rather close 

together, the question naturally arises whether they may 
not have here another value than that usually attributed 
to them. This being the case, the reading of the name 
Tamhi-i/i-6^M must he regarded as being possibly provisional. 

Line 6. ^ 4 ’tT. he-lu-tam 

il-U-ik-ma. This phrase receives, apparently, illustration 
from lines 18, 19 and 28, 29, where we have ilka m Ut 
abt-ia allak and ilik Ut ahi-m illak : “ I am going the way of 
the house of my father” and “he is going the way of the 
bouse of bis father.” Ilka alaku would therefore seem to 
mean ‘to go about the business’ of someone, and Ulutam 
alaku ought, therefore, to mean ‘to go under domination,’ 
i.e. ‘ to serve a master.’ 

Line 8. The transcription of the characters 

iigare) is very doubtful — ia fact, it must be regarded 
as being merely provisional. The translation is, of course, 
equally so. 

Line 9. * ^ , iz-zti-ii'ma. The meaning of 

this word seems to be clearly indicated by the context. As 
to the root, that is, in all probability, nazii, connected, 
perhaps, with nazdzu, in its meaning of ‘ to witness ' 
Indeed, nazii will probably be found to account for some 
of the irregularities of the verb nazdzu, as tabulated in 
Delitzsch’s Handled rferhiich. 

Line 12. -j^X! ^ 4 

ia ah-hU'id-ta-ka. Another difficult phrase. According to 
Delitzsch, ahbuttu means ‘a kind of fetter,^ but from this 
passage it would seem to have been an armlet or wristlet. 
If this be the case, ellita must be the adjective qualifying it, 
though adjectives preceding the noun are comparatively rare. 

Line 13. li! > ga-nl-lii-ha-at. This 

must be the 3rd person fern. sing, of the permansive pu’ul 
gulluhuy from the root (jaldhii. GuUiihii is generally rendered 
‘ to cut,’ ‘ to cut olf,’ especially of the hair. If, however, 
ahhuttu have the meaning of ' fetter’ or ‘armlet,’ gulluhu 
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must also sigaify ^ to cut in/ ^ to engrave/ and ‘ to provide 
with, a distinctive mark/ 

Line 16. wn, seems to be written here, by mistake, 

for tijgy *0 , mn-ma, as in line 11. 

Line 21. Note the plural dhkii, ‘ brothers,' here, and dhhi 
(oblique case after Uil) iu line 27. The singular occurs 
in line 24, and has only one h {ahi‘Sf(?iu, ‘their brother'). 

Lines 22, 23. ML AMARLDUK L AMMI-TITANA 
LLGALE INPADDEWES. This is the usual oath-formula 
found in these texts, and indicates, from its position, that 
it is equivalent to the English idiom “ they swore by 
Merodach and Arami-titana the king to Arad-Bunene, their 
brother, that he should not be claimed as a slave." 

The word 4f t ri-su~tu, is not from the noun 
resti, meaning ‘ head,' but from r^su * servant,' which in 
Delitzsch's Sandicorterhmh is placed among the roots having 
1 as middle radical. 


Bu. 91-5-9, 511. 

Claim and J udgment. 


D.P. Ri-ba-tum marat 
Sa-la-a 

sa Sa-la-a abu-sa ^ 

3. u Mu-ul-lu-uk-tim 
ummi-sa ^ 

id-di - nu - si 
D.P. Su-nu-ma - ilu 
6. u Mar-ir-si-tim 
mare E-ri-ib-Sin 
ir-gu-mu-si-im-ma 
9. dayane ik-su-du-ma 
samnet (?) gan ekli (?) 

hi-bi-il-ti-sa 

ut-te-er-ru-si 


Ribatum, daughter of Sala 

who ISaM, her father, 
and Mulluktim, her mother, 

gave (property) to her 
Sunu-ma-ilu 
and Mar-irsitim, 
sons of Erib-Sin, 
made claim against her, and 
took judges, and 
8 (?) gan, the field her in- 
heritance (?) 
they claimed from her. 


^ The original has the Akkadian at-ta-a-ni, ‘ her father.’ 
2 The original has the Akkadian ama-a-ni^ ‘ her mother.’ 

j.R.A.s. 1899. 


8 
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12. D.P. Su-nu-ma - ilu 
{i Mar - ir - si “ tim 
mare E-ri-ib-Sin 
15. u-ul i-tu-ru 
u-ul i-ra-ga-mu, 

MU D.P. UTUKI D P. 
A-A D.P. AMAR- 
UDUK 

18. u Sa-am-su-i-lu-na [IN- 
PAD-DE»WES] 

Mabar -ilu . . . 

mabar Ap - pa - an - ili 
dayanu 

21. mabar D.P. Sin-na-tum 
dayanu 

mabar D.P. Sin-im-lik 
dayanu 

ITI SE- KIN -TAR 
UTU U-KAMA 
24. MU AMA-AR-GI KI- 
EN-GI KI 


V 

Sunu-ma-ilu 
and Mar-irsitim 

A 

sons of Erib-Sin 

shall not make claim (and) 

shall not bring action. 

The spirit of Samas, Aa, 
Merodacb, 

and Samsu-iluna, they have 
invoked. 

Before .... -ilu . . . ; 
before Appan-ili, the judge ; 

before Sinnatum, the judge ; 

before Sin-imlik, the judge. 


Month Adar, day 10th, 
year of Amargi (and) Kengi. 


Free Rendering . 

(The tablet) of Ribatura, daughter of Sala, to whom Sala, 
her father, and Mulluktu, her mother, have given (property). 

Sunu-ma-ilu and Mar-irsitira, sons of Erib-Sin, made 
claim against her, and took judges, and claimed from her 
8 (?) gan, the field her inheritance (?). 

(Result ;) Sunu-ma-ilu and Mar-irsitim, sons of Erib-Sin, 
shall not make claim, and shall not bring action. 

They have invoked the spirit of Samas, Aa, Merodacb, 
and Samsu-iluna, 

The translation of ‘inheritance^ for hibilti in line 10 seems 
to be required by the context. The word, however, as well 
as the meaning, is doubtful. 

mterru in line 11 apparently comes from tarn, the root 
of ituru in line 15. 
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The date, “Tear of Araargi and Kengi,” is equivalent to 
the second year of Samsu-iluna. Whether this entry refers 
to some conquest, or to a battle, is uncertain until further 
historical details have been acquired. Kengi is given as 
equivalent to the land of Sumer, identified with that portion 
of Babylonia known in the most ancient times as Shinar. 

Bu. 91-5-9, 418. 


An Appeal concerning 

Samnet sar herutu (?) 
sa ana salset bar ma-na 
kaspi 

3. is - sa - mu 
D.Pp. Marduk-mu-ba- 
li-it 

. . -hu-ul-lu-si 
6. ham set sar herutu (?) 
mi-is-lum 

it-ba-al-ma i-te-pu-us 
zu-ha-ar-su sattu 
hamsaa 

9. i-na li-ib-bi a>si-ib 

um-ma a-na-ku-ma ga- 
um-me-er-ma 
kasp-am id-nam 

12. kasp-am u-ul id- 

di-nam 

li bitu ha-ab-la-an-ni 
esret (?) gan ekli si*bi- 

it BARA-NITAH 
15. [sa?] a-lik i - di - ia 
sa ki-nu-un su-bi-lu-u 
S,la D.S. id-di -nam-ma 
18. is-tu satti selasaa 
a - ak - ka - al 
i-na-an-na a-di a-na-ku 


Property Detained, 

8 sar, a plantation 
which for 3| mana of silver 

was bought. 
Marduk-mubalit 

hired (?) it 

5 sar, a plantation (was) the 
part 

he took and acquired 
its smaller piece (?) for 50 
years (?) 

in the midst I have in- 
habited. 

Thus I then (said) : “ Be 
contented, and 
pay the monej^^^ (but) 
he did not pay the money, 

and the house was lost to me. 
10 gan, a field, the possession 
of the shrine-man (?) 
going by my side 
who delivers the censers 
gave the place, and 
since the 30th year 
I am eating (of its produce). 
Now as long as I 
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21, i-na har-ra-an be-li-ia 
ka-ta 

i-na Sippar D.S. wa-as- 
ba-ku 

mi-si-il ekli-ia 
24. si-bu-ut ali D.S. il- 
ku-ma 

a-na sa-ni-i-im-ma it- 
ta-at- . . . 

Be-li at-ta bet beruti (?) 

27. kub-bu-um-ma li-ki- . . 

ra-kab-ia a-na be-li-ia 
lu-ub-lam 

u ekl-am sa ba-Iu-ni- 
in-ni 

30. si-bu-ut ali D.S. li-se- 
lu-nim 

Skl-am li-te-er-ru- 
nim-ma 

la a - ma - at 
33. Be-li at-ta i-zi-iz-za 

D.P. Marduk ra-im - ka 

a-na su-te-su-ri-im 
36. i-na ki-it-tim ib-ni-ka 


in the pathway of my lord, 
of thee, 

in Sippar dwell, 

half of my field 
the elders of the place have 
taken, 

for the second time it has 
been (sequestrated ?). 

My lord, thou the house of 
the plantation 
claim (?) and take, (and) 
let me send my messenger 
to my lord, 

and the field that has been 
sequestrated from me, 
let the elders of the place 
give up, 

the field let them return, 
and 

I shall not die. 

My lord, be thou angry — 
Merodach, he who loves thee, 
to cause to be directed 
in justice created thee. 


I^ree Rendering, 

(Tablet) referring to 8 sar, (the measure) of a plantation 
that was bought for 3i mana of silver. Marduk-mubalit 
hired it, and a plantation of 5 mr was the amount he took 
and acquired. I have inhabited the smaller portion for 
fifty years. I said to him thus: Please pay the rent/' 
He did not pay the rent, and the house is a loss to me. 
A field of 10 gan, the property of the temple-servant whJ 
goes by my side, who causes the censer to be brouc^ht— 
(this) place he sold (me), and since the SOth year I have^lived 
on it. Now that I dwell in Sippar, in the service of thee. 
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my lord, the elders of the place have taken the half of my 
field, and for the second time it has been alienated (?) (from 
me). My lord, do thou claim and take possession of the 
house (and) plantation, (and) let me send my messenger to 
my lord, and let the elders of the place give up the field that 
has been sequestrated from me — let them return the field, 
and I shall not die. My lord, be thou severe. Merodach, 
who loves thee, formed thee to rule in righteousness. 

This text being a difficult one, the above translation is 
given with all reserve, for many improvements in the 
rendering will undoubtedly be made when more is known 
concerning the language and manners and customs of the 
time to which it belongs. The fifty years mentioned in 
line 8 and the thirtieth year referred to in line 18 are, 
naturally, difficult to reconcile, though an explanation of 
this difficulty will probably be found before long. Certain 
words and expressions at present doubtful also obscure tbe 
meaning, as well as one or two slight breaks. 

The transcription of ^ by herutu (lines 1, 6, 26) 

rests on the probability that tbe group is equivalent to 
which was pronounced the same [ki-gala) in 
Akkadian, and was therefore a variant of it. 

Itepus in line 7 seems to come from the root epesit, which 
has the meaning of ‘to acquire/ If this be the case, 
a new form (the secondary one of the Ay//) has to be 
registered in the dictionaries. The form hitherto met with 
is the pu’ul, found in the Assyrian contract tablets. 

Zahar in line 8 is apparently the construct case of zuliaru^ 
a word that seems to come from the root Sahara y ‘ to be 
small,' by the change of s into s. 

In line 10 the verb ‘ said ' is, as often happens in these 
texts, omitted. Gammer is apparently the imperative of the 
pu'ul of the verb gamdru, ‘ to complete,' and has evidently 
here the meaning of ‘ be content,' equivalent to our word 
‘ please.^ 

BARA-NITAH (line 14) would appear from this passage 
to designate a ‘temple-servant/ The text Bu, 91-5-9, 419 
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(see p. 109 ff.), seems to indicate that the temple- servants 
were escaped slaves whose masters could not be found. 

Kinun in line 16 is apparently the terminationless form 
of kinunuy meaning, according to Delitzsch, ‘chafing-dish’ 
and ‘ censer/ I have regarded the form here used as being 
collective, but the singular may, nevertheless, be intended. 

Kiihbii (line 27) is apparently the imperative pu’ul of kabuy 
‘ to speak,’ and probably means ‘ to claim ’ or ‘ demand.’ 

Izizza in line 33 seems to be from ezezu, ‘ to be angry.’ 
Izizza is probably for iziza, this again being for izzay the 
root-vowel being kept on account of the obscuration of the 
form that would otherwise have occurred by the bringing 
together of the two s’s. 

Notwithstanding the many doubtful points in this text, 
the general sense of the whole may be regarded as being 
fairly certain. One peculiar thing about it is, that although 
it is addressed to some one who was the superior of the 
person making the complaint, there is not the usual dutiful 
introductory phrases that generally begin documents of this 
kind. This being the case, it is impossible to find out who 
the personage was who was appealed to. 


Bu. 91-5-9, 2,474. 
Claim and Judgment. 
A-na isten amtu ad-kal- 


si-im 

sa A-ya-ti-ia um-ma-sa 
3. a-na Hu-la-al-tim 
marti-sa 

i-zi-bu-si-ma Hu-la-al 
turn 

D.P. A-ya-ti-ia um- 
ma-sa 

6. it-ta-as su-si-i-ma 

D.Pp. Sin-na-sir rau-ti 

D.P. A-ya-ti-ia sa i-na 
Bu-zu D.S. 


Concerning one slave, her 
handmaid (?), 
which Ayatia, her mother, 
to Hulaltum, her daughter, 

left her, and Hulaltum 

Ayatia, her mother 

nourished her, and 
Sin-nasir was husband of 
Ayatia. What was in Buzu 
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9. D.P. A-ya-tl-ia sattu 
esraa 

i-zi-bu-si-ma um la ra am 

a-na mi-ira-raa sa A-ya- 
ti-ia sa (?) 

12. is-tu A-ya-ti-ia 
a-na si-ma«ti-sa 
iUi - ku 

15. D.P. Sin -na- sir a-na 
Hu-la-al-tim 
as-sum ad-kal-si-im 
ir - gu - um - ma I - sar - 

li-im 

18. ra-bi-a-an Sippar 

D.S. 

u kar Sippar D.S. di- 
nam 

u- sa-hi-zu- su-nu- 
ti-ma 

21. ar-natn i-mi-du-su 

u-ul i-ta-ar-ma u-ul i-ra- 
ga-mu 

nis D.P. Samas D.P. 
ilarduk u Ha-am- 
mu-ra-bi 

24. Di-in I-sar-li-im 

D.P. Amat-D.P. Samas 
D.P. damkaru 
D.P. Itti-Bel-ki-in-ni 

27. D.P. Bur-Sin 
D.P. Il-su-ba-ni 
Arab Adari 

30. MU IT-TI SI-DA 
ELLIL-LA 


Ayatia (in) the 20tb year 

left her and (there) was (?) 
no tablet (?) 

concerning anything of 
Ayatia. 

After Ayatia 
to her fate 
went, 

Sin-nasir against Hulaltum 

concerning her maid (?) 
brought action, and Isarliin 

scribe of Sippar, 

and recorder (?) of Sippar, 
judgment 

caused them to have. 

He placed the wrong upon 
him ; 

he shall not make claim and 
shall not bring action. 
The spirit of Samas, Mero- 
dach, and Hammurabi 
(they have invoked). 
Judgment of Isarliin, 
Amat-Samas, the agent, 

Itti-Bel-kini, 

Bur-Sin, 

Il-su-bani. 

Month Adar, 

Year of the canal Sida-Ellila. 
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Free Rendering, 

Concerning one slave, her maid, whom Ayatia, her 
mother, left to Hulaltum, her daughter, and Hulaltum (on 
that account) nourished Ayatia, her mother. And Sin-nasir 
(was) husband of Ayatia. What (was) in the city Buzu 
Ayatia left to her in the 20th year, and there was no 
tablet (?) (documentary evidence) concerning anything (that 
belonged) to Ayatia, After Ayatia died, Sin-nasir brought 
an action against Hulaltum on account of the maidservant, 
and Isarlim, scribe of the city of Sippar and recorder (?) 
of Sippar, caused them to receive judgment. He declared 
him (Sin-nasir) to be in the wrong. He is not again to 
bring action in tbe matter. Judgment of Isarlim. (The 
four names which follow are apparently those of a kind 
of jury.) 

The transcription of (lines 1 and 16) by ad-l'al 

is very uncertain, the second character of the group having 
so many values. There is every probability that the word 
is Akkadian. 

In line 9 the text seems to be corrupt, and the rendering 
‘'there was no tablet is, therefore, provisional. Perhaps 
we ought to read, instead of (?), nm 

(or di(ppa) la ra-am, tXX um-?na 

la ra-ga-am, ‘‘(saying) thus: ‘(There is to be) no going 
to law,’ ” 

From this inscription it seems clear that, at the period 
to which it refers, Babylonian women had absolute control 
over their own property. In this case, Ayatia must have 
adopted Hulaltum as her daughter, and left to her her 
property. Sin-nasir, however, is here represented as pro- 
ceeding against his foster-daughter to recover the slave 
referred to. 

The mutilation of the chronological list does not allow us 
to ftx the exact date in the reign of Hammurabi when the 
tablet was written. 
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BY THE LATE 

SIR E. MAXWELL, K.C.M.G. 

Compiled from Notes made by C. Otto Blagden, M.R. A.S. 


1. Hikdyat Indra Putra. MS. Fol. 110. 22 lines on 

a page. Dated a.d. 1887. Size, 13 by 8. 

2. Tiihfat cil Najls. A historical work, containing the 

history of certain Malay States down to modern 
times, including an account of the Royal Family of 
Selangor. By Raja ‘Ali of Riau. MS. Fol. 228. 
22 lines on a page. Dated a.h. 1307. Size, 12f by 7|. 

3. Hikdyat ShamsuH Barin, MS. Fol. 83. 25 lines on 

a page. Size, 13 by 9. 

4. Hikdyat Raja Bndlmdn, MS. Fol. 42. 25 lines on 

a page. Size, by 8^. 

5. TJndang-undancj, Laws of Sultan Mahmud Shah of 

Malacca, MS. Fob 21. 22 lines on a page. Ending 
abruptly at 58th chapter. Size, 13 by 8. 

6. Kitdh Undang Maldka. Book of Laws of Malacca. MS. 

Fol. 28. 22 lines on a page. Size, 13 by 8. 

7. Three Malay Tales by Mir Hassan, viz. : Sri Rama, 

fol. 27 ; Raja Donan, foL 29 ; Raja Ambon g, fol. 20. 
MS. 24 lines on a page. Dated a.h. 1303. Size, 
13i by 8i. 

8. Asal Rdja-rdja Malaya^ or Kitdh Katurunan Rdja-rdja 

Malay u. A Genealogical Chronology of Malay Kings. 
Followed by sketches of the history of Muar and 
Naning; a list of Malacca Governors and Resident 
Councillors {circ, 17 17-1855) ; a list of the Khalifs 
(561-1242) ; a history of Riau and other Malay 
States (a.h. 1087-1156), containing a good deal 
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about tbe relations of the Malays witb the Dutch 
Government of Malacca. MS. Dated a.h. 1242. 
Fol. 27. 21 lines on a page. Size, 13^ by 8^. 

9. Chronological Extracts, Apparently the same as the lists 

in No. 8, but without the following history. MS. 
Fol. 11. 24 lines on a page. Size, 13 by 8. 

10. A Treatise on the Hukim Qdnun, MS. Fol. 30. 34 

lines on a page. Size, 13 by 8. 

11. Undang-undang Menangkdbaii, Laws, Followed by 

a poetic address to the reader by the copyist. MS. 
Fol. 25. 26 lines on a page. Size, 13 by 8. 

11a. Book of Laws, Wants beginning. MS. Fol. 19. 22 
lines on a page. Size, 13 by 8. 

12. Kitdh Takhir Mimpu Treatise on the interpretation of 

Dreams and other matters connected with Luck and 
Magic. MS. Fol. 15. 27 to 30 lines on a page. 

Size, 131 by 8. 

13. Taj al Saldtin, or Mahkota Segala Rdja-rdja, MS. 

Fol. 102. 20 lines on a page. Dated a.d. 1880. 

Size, 131 

14. Hikdyat Kanja Mara, Litho. Singapore, A.H. 1803. 

15. -4 Treatise on Magic, Divination, etc. Ist part (continued 

in No. ). JVIS. Fol. 30. 22 lines on a page. Size, 
13 by 8. 

16. Sihilat al Salat in. A Genealogical History of tbe Kings 

of Kedab. MS. Fol. 100. 21 lines on a page. Size 
12f by 9. 

17. (a) A Religions Treatise. Fol. 11. (b) A Rook of Lairs. 

Fol. 17. MS. 26 lines on a page. Size, 13 by 8. 

18. Eikmjat Raja BCigon Budiman. A series of 22 Tales. 

MS. Fol. 80. 25 lines on a page. Size, 13 by 9. 

19. A Treatise on Lairs. Imperfect. Maritime Law, Law 

of Family Property, etc. MS. Fol. 43. 32 lines on 

a page. Size, 12| by 8. 

20. (a) A Book of Lairs. 64 chapters. Followed by a chapter 

containing a story of^ Riija Nnsrawan the Just 
(Charitra Eaja hlusrawan ‘Aadil). MS. Fol. 20. 
22 lines on a page. Size, 12^ by 8. 
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21. Mdrong Mahaivangsa. A History of Kedah. MS. Fol. 75. 

19 lines on a page. Size, 12| by 8, 

22. Surat al Anbia, Stories of the Prophets. Vol. I. 

Beginning with the Creation of the World, of Satan, 
Adam, etc., to Joseph’s being sent into Egypt. MS. 
Fol. 150. 23 lines on a page. Size, 12J by 8|. 

23. Surat al Anbia. Vol. II. Continuation of story of 

Joseph, Moses, David, Solomon, Zachariah, to Jesus 
(Kabi Isa), Followed by 12 pages of short stories, 
ending with that of Jonah (Nabi Yunus). Fol. 142. 
Dated a.h. 1294. 

24. (1) A Treathe on Fotcis. Lucky and Unlucky (for Cock- 

fighting?). 18 chapters. 

(2) On Casting of Bullets, Shooting, etc. (Magic.) 
7 chapters. 

(3) A Genealogical History of the Kings of Perak. 
2 chapters. Fol. 21, 

MS. Fol. 49. 23 lines on a page. Size, 12| by 8. 

25. A History of Perak, down to about a.d. 1770. Con- 

taining particulars regarding the relations with the 
Dutch Government of Batavia, etc. MS. Fol. 61. 
25 lines on a page. Size, 12 J by 8J. 

26. Sejdrah 3laldyu. MS. Fol. 118. 21 lines on a page. 

Dated a.h. 1266, Size, 12J by 8. 

27. Hikdyat BMamdm (?). Litho, Fol. Singapore. 

28. Hikdyat dan Riwdyat. Stories and Traditions. A 

Romance. MS. Fol. 186. 23 lines on a page. 

Dated a.d. 1882. Size, 11|^ and 8|. 

29. Comparative Vocabularies of Malay and various Dialects. 

Some of the words are those of non -Mai ay an Jungle 
Tribes, Sakai, Semang, Jakun, Mentra, etc., all 
written in the Arabic character. MS. Fol. 154. 
23 lines on a page. Size, 12 by 8. 

30. A Mythical History (?). Beginning with Adam and 

relating the myth about Iskandar, etc. Ending 
with a list of Rajas. MS. Fol. 13. 20 lines on 
a page. Size, 11 by 7|. 
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31. Hikayat ‘Abdullah bin ‘Abdulkader. First lithographed 

edition of the well-known autobiography of the 
Munshi ‘Abdullah. Litho. 4to. 

32. Sri Rama, Edited by Roorda van Eysinga. Printed. 

4to. Amsterdam, 1843. 

33. ShHar Ken Tamhuhan. A Poem, with notes. Edited by 

J. J. de Hollander. Printed. 4to. Leiden, 1856. 

34. Chrestomathie Mala ye, Lettres et Pieces Diplomatiques. 

Printed. By E. Bulaurier. Ease. I. 8vo. Paris, 
1845. 

35. Raja Ambong, A Malay Fairy Tale. Printed, (Wanting 

last page.) Pamphlet. 8vo, 

36. Jrlikayat ^Abdullah bin ^Abdulkader, Duplicate of No. 31. 

Imperfect. 

37. Taj al Salatin, Litho. 4to. Sarawak, a.h. 1287. 

38. Kikdyat Jahidtn, Printed. 8yo. Singapore, 1888. 

39. Collection des ywincijmles Chroniques Mai a yes, Chroniqne 

de Pasey, etc. E. Dulaurier, Ease. I. Printed. 8vo. 
Paris, 1849. 

40. Biblia Malaice, Ed. J. Willmet. 8vo. Harlemi, 1824. 

41. Qdmus al Mahniudiyah, A Malay Dictionary, (Malay 

only.) By Said Mahmud bln ‘Abdulkader. Printed. 
8vo. Singapore, 1893. 

42. Chrestomathie Malaye. Printed. 8vo. Paris, 1845. 

Chroniques Malayes. Ease. I and II. 8vo. Paris, 
1849. By E. Dulaurier. (Bound in two vols.) 

43. (1) Sfdair {?), MS. A Poem. Eol. 66. 17 lines, iu 

double column, on a page. 

(2) An Account of the Isrd and Mi‘rdj. Eol. 32. 19 

lines on a page. Size, 8f by 6. 

44. (1) Undang-tindang Menangkdbau, A Book of Laws 

in 132 chapters. MS. Eol. 69. 13 to 16 lines on 

a page. 

(2) A Genealogical Account and Lists of the Kings of 
Perak, FoL 12* 

(3) Another paper on the same subject. FoL 12. 

(4) Short Chronological Account of the Sultans of Stambuul 
or Rum. Size, 84 by 54. 
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45. Rules of Land Assessment under the Malacca Lands 

Ordinances. Printed. 8vo. Singapore, 1888. 

46. Jliltdyat Burong Bay an Budvnan. MS. Fol. 130. 13 to 

16 lines on a page. Dated a.d. 1879. Size, 8f by OJ. 

47. A Book of Laics. Containing Law of Property, 

3Iaritinie Code of Malacca, Laws of Menangkabau, 
Constitutional Law, Hukura Qanun, Criminal Law, 
etc. MS. Pol. 77. 17 lines on a page. Size, 

9 by 6i. 

48. Pantun Ahf Bd Ta. An Alphabetic Acrostic Poem. 

MvS. FoL 4. 14 lines, in double column, on a page. 

Size, 9 by 7^. 

49. A Book of Arahic Prayers or Texts. Part with Malay 

interlinear notes or translations. MS. Fol. 17. 

17 lines, in double column, on a page. Size, 9 by 6J. 

50. Treatise on the Law of Marriage. By Baud bin ‘Abdullah 

of Patani (?). MS. Fol. 77. 21 lines on a page, 

Size, 9 by 6|. 

51. Raja Bbnan. Printed. 8vo. Singapore, 1887. 

52. Hikdyat Alf Lailah tea Lailah^ or Hikdyat Sarlbu Sdtu 

Mdlam. Malay version of the Arabian J^ights. First 
portion. Litho. Singapore. 

53. Surat Fd^al. A Book of Divination. Copied from 

a Borneo MS. MS. Fol. 21. 11 lines on a page. 
Size, 8J by 6|. 

54. Kitdh al Hnriif Aksar hildngan. A short treatise ap- 

parently on the mystic meaning and value of the 
letters of the Alphabet. MS. Fol. 12. 15 lines on 

a page. Size, 8| by 6^. 

55. Taj al Salat in. MS. Fol. 84. 15 lines on a page. 

Size, 8j by 62. 

56. Ilikdyat Tiihh^a Bhhil Yazdn. A History of a pre- 

Muhammadan Prince of Yemen. MS. Fol. 169. 
16 lines on a page. Size, 8^ by 6|. 

57. , A Series of Explanations of various Arahic Words. 
Arabic words in red, followed by lengthy Malay 
explanations in black. MS. Fol. 9. 17 lines on 

a page. Size, SJ by 6|. 
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58. A Collection of Poeim, Mainly love songs, especially 

Pautuns. MS. Fol. 97. 16 and 17 lines, in double 

column, on a page. Size, 8 by 6^. 

59. Hikdijat Sirangkd (?) Bdiju. A Romance. MS. Fol. 57. 

15 lines on a page. Size, 8| by 6J. 

60. Hikdyat Rdja-rdja herputra, or ^Adat Segala Rdja-rdja 

Malay u yang purha kdla. A treatise on the Malay 
Court Customs and Ceremonies observed during 
Pregnancy. With Notes and Glossary. MS. Fol. 60. 
15 lines on a page. Size, 8 by 6i. 

61. Kiidh al FaraHdh, Treatise on the Muhammadan Law 

of Inheritance. MS. Fol. 22. 17 and 18 lines on 
a page. Dated a.h. 1275. Size, 8J by 6f, 

62. An Account of the Isrd and Mi^rdj. Litho. 8vo. 

A.H. 1298. 

63. A Poem. MS. Fol. 38. 15 lines, in double column, 

on a page. Size, 8^ by 6J. 

64. 8haHr Songking (?). A Poem about a certain Ratu Ddina 

of Kosambi Karta (?). Litho. 4to. Singapore, 
A.H. 1303. 

65. Shakir Acheh. A Poem about Achin. Litho. 4to. 

A.H. 1303. 

66. ShaHr Bungd Ayer Mdwar. A Poem. Litho. 4to. 

Singapore, a.h. 1296. 

67. Hikdyat Abu Samhah. A Story. Litho. 4to. Singapore, 

A.H. 1304. 

68. Sha'ir Iblis ShaitdnL A Poem. Litho. 4to. Singapore, 

A.H. 1302. 

69. Shakir Unggas bersddl jaivdh. A Poem. Litho. 4to. 

Singapore, a.h. 1298. 

70. Hikdyat Panchatandran, or Hikdyat Gallia Damhia. 

A Malay version of Kalilah iva Damnah. Litho. 8vo. 
Singapore, a.d. 1868. 

71. Kitdb Pemimpln Johor (or Jaiiknri). A Manual of 

Malay Grammar and Style. Litho. 8vo. Singapore, 
a.d. 1878. 

72. ShaHr Pengantm Jurdgan Atvi {?), or Shakir Pengantin 

Nikah Kalmin. A Poem. Litho. 4to. Singapore, 
A.H. 1303. 
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73. 8ha‘ir Bungd Ayer Mawar. Litho. 4to. Singapore, 

A.H. 1303. 

74. Shakir Ikan Terubo^ dan Puyu-puyu, A Poem. Litho. 

4to. Singapore, A.H. 1304. 

75. Tanhiah al Akhwan. A Treatise on the Ceremonial Law 

of the Muhammadan Religion. Litho. 4to. 

76. Hikdyat Raja Shah Mardan. A Romance of Indian 

origin. MS. Fol. 88. 15 lines on a page. Size, 

8 by 61. 

77. Hikdyat Hang Tiiah, A Historical Romance. MS. 

Yol. I. Pol. 199. 

Hikdyat Hang Tuah. Yol. II. Fol. 173. Hated a.d. 1892 
and A.H. 1310. 17 lines on a page. Size, 7f by 6J. 

79. Hikdyat Muhammad Hanifla, A Historical Work. 

Litho. 4to. A.H. 1292. 

80. A Treatise containing the Explanation in Malay of a number 

of Arabic Technical Terms ( Religious, Grammatical, 
Legal, etc,), MS. Fol. 32. 13 lines on a page. 

Dated a.h. 1263. Size, 8 by 6^. 

81. Hikdyat Maharaja ^Ali. A Historical Romance. MS. 

Fol. 27. 15 lines on a page. Size, 8 by 6|, 

82. ShaHr Sallndang (or Silindung) Dalirna, Also known as 

Shakir Sri Bunian, A Poem. MS. Fol. 72. 15 Knes, 
in double column, on a page. Size, 8 by 6|. 

83. Sabilal, The Rites and Ceremonies of Muhammadanism. 

Litho. 4to. Singapore, a.h. 1289. (First fasciculus 
wanting.) 

84. ShaHr ^ Abdul Muluk, A Poem. Litho. 4to. Singapore, 

A.H. 1288. 

85. hijil Lukas, The Gospel of St. Luke. Printed. 8vo. 

London, 1886. 

86. ShaHr ^ Abdul Muluk, Litho. 4to. Singapore, a.h. 1284. 

87. Bah al Nikdh, A Treatise on Marriage Law. MS. 

Fol. 127. 17 lines on a page. Dated a.h. 1245. 

Size, 7f by 6. 

88. ShaHr Pimggo', A Poem. Litho. 8vo. Singapore, 

A.H. 1298. 
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89. Perdfuran Mem/umt Surat Kiriman 'kapnda Paja-raja, 

etc., dan Atiirdn Memhuat Kira- Kira dan Karihulan. 
A sort of “ Polite Letter- Writer.” LitLo. 4to. 
Singapore, a.h. 1288. 

90. Hikayat Eaja Biidak. Litho. 4to. Singapore, a.h. 1288. 

91. SbaHr Ken Tamhuhan, or Tahuhan. A Poem. Litlio. 

4to. Singapore, a.h. 1288. 

92. (1) Hikayat Bannah Taslalu (2) Hikayat Abu Nawas. 

Litho. 4 to. 

93. A Treatise on Religious Observances, Fasting, Prayers, etc, 

MS. Fol. 77. 17 lines on a page. Size, 7| by 6|. 

9 1. Shakir JauharMamkam, or J iirdgan BMimdn, A Romantic 
Poem. Litho. 4to. Singapore, a.h. 1284. 

95. A Collection of Pieces, viz.; (1) Hikayat 8i Mtskin, Litho. 

(2) Hikayat Barmah Tdsiah. Litho. (3) Hikayat 
Ahu Ndicas, Litho. (4) Hikayat Raja Sidhnan, 
Litho. (5) Chnrzta Lnila Majnun, MS. Fol. 26. Dated 
A.H. 1274. (6) A Shadr MS, Fol. 5. (7) ShaHr 

Sinybr, or ShaHr SiIamharL Litho. (8) ShaHr Iblis. 
Litho. 

96. A Treatise on the Customary Laic of Menangkdhau and 

other Legal Matters, Written in a dialect containing 
Menangkabau words. IMS. Fol. 58. 14 to 17 

lines on a page. Size, 7| by 5j. 

97. An Account of the Isrd and MiH'dj, MS. Fol. 34. 

15 lines on a page. Size, 7| by 6i. 

98. Niemanns Bloemhzing, Pages 1 to 136 of Vol. II, 

being part of Hikiiyat Abdullah bin Abdulkader 
Munshi. Printed. 

99. Johor Land Revenue Regulations, In Malay. Printed. 

8vo. A.H. 1311. 

100. Penggli Hati. A Collection of Modern Anecdotes. 

Printed. 4to. Singapore, a.d. 1878. 

101. The Acts of the Apostles. Malay. Printed. 8vo. 

London, 1888. 

102. The Psalms of David, Malay. Printed. 8vo. 
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103. Sihllah "Raja-raja yang diddlam negrz Perak. A Genea- 

logical History of the Kings of Perak. MS- FoL 16. 
15 to 18 lines on a page. Written at Blanja, Perak, 
A.H. 1299. Size, 6| by 4. 

104. A Religious Treatise. MS. Fol. 32. 15 lines on 

a page. Size, 6f by 4:^. 

105. Fragment wrapped up in ornamental cloth. Part of a 

historical work. First dozen or so of pages missing. 
On the lines of the Sejarah Maldyu, bat shorter, and 
with several divergencies. Ending with a history 
of the Perak Rajas, MS. FoL 36. 15 lines on 

a page. Size, 7^ by 4f. 

Note . — This list has been made for record and library 
purposes. Mr. Blagden hopes to make a more thorough 
examination of the collection and to catalogue them more 
exactly. — 0. 0. 


J R.A.s. 1899. 


9 
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1. Tathagata. 

Monsieur et Honore Secretaire, — Permettez-moi 
d’aj outer quelques mots a ce qui a ete dit de la question 
debattue dans notre Journal ; c’est-a-dire, du sens et de 
retyinologie du mot tathagata, 

Je ne puis dire quelle signification les premiers bouddbistes 
attachaient a ce terme, mais on peut bardiment affirmer ce 
qu’il etait pour eux au premier siecle de notre ere. 

En efiet, lors de Tintroduction du bouddhisme en Cbine, 
en Tan 67 a.c., tathagata a ete traduit en chinois par les 
deux mots zho lai dont le premier signifie ‘ainsi’ 

et le second ‘ venir, venant/ ou ‘ venu.’ 

Consequemment, pour les Indous bouddbistes de cette 
epoque tathagata ^quivalait a tatha dgata, ‘ ainsi venu.’ 
N’est-il pas probable que c’etait son acception primitive? 

Mais en ce cas, que signifie ce tatha qui ne s’explique 
pas d’une maniere obvie ? 

La reponse d cette question ne me parait pas difificile. 
Si Eon compare ce mot tatha a ses derives tathdticam ‘ la 
vraie nature d’un etre/ tathya ‘vrai ’(Sanscrit Worterbuch 
de Rotb : wabre natur, wabr), et a son con gen ere tattvoam 
‘essence, verite,’ on sera force de conclure que tathagata 
eignifiait, selon les Indous eux-memes, ‘qui est venu veii- 
diquement, selon sa nature, comme cela devait etre.’ 

Je propose cette solution a la discussion de nos savants 
confreres. — Yotre tout devoue, 

C. DE HaRLEZ. 

Louvain, 24 Oct,, 1898. 
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2. Chiniot of Babar’s First Campaign in India. 

Belfasty Oct. 27, 1898. 

Dear Sir, — In Mr. Beames’ article on ‘‘ The Geography 
of the Kandahdr Inscription’" in the Society’s Journal for 
October, 1898, after citing the references in Babar’s 
Memoirs, pp. 254, 255, to the countries of Behrah, Khushab, 
Chenab, and Chaniut, he identifies the last of these places 
(at p. 804) with “ Chiniot, a town on the Ravi near 
Gugaira,” and interprets Babar’s reference to it as meaning 
the Rechna Duab. 

Chiniot is not on the Ravi, but on the Chenab, and is 
fully sixty miles from Gugaira, and about fifty miles from 
Bhera, which is almost due north of it. It is still a well- 
known town, and is the headquarters of a revenue subdivision 
(talml) of the Jhang district. It will be found under the 
name of Chanyot in the map of the Panjab illustrating 
Alexander’s campaign, opposite p. 104 of Cunningham’s 
“ Ancient Geography of India,” and as Chandanvati in 
the following map ; and a rocky hill near it is mentioned 
at p. 183. In an enumeration of old cities of the Panjab 
in the Archaeological Survey Report for 1872-3, at p. 94, 
Cunningham includes Sodra, Chaniot, and Shorkot on the 
Chenab. 

It was while on his way across the Salt Range to Bhera in 
February, 1519 a.d., that Babar mentioned these countries, 

among which ” he now was ” (Dowson’s Elliot, M.H., 
iv, 232), and which he desired to recover, as they had been 
in the possession of Sultan Mas‘ud Mirza, ruler of Kabul 
and Zabul. He appears to have meant the districts which 
were within easy reach of the fort of Bhera, and could be 
controlled by a force stationed there ; and the mention of 
Chiniot indicates that the country in that neighbourhood, 
on both banks of the Chenab, was inducted. Some part 
of the Rechna Duab (between the Chenab and Ravi rivers) 
would thus be included, but probably not a very large part \ 
and* the country adjoining the Ravi, as well as the Upper 
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Eechna Duab, could hardly be referred to, as they would 
naturally be controlled by the garrison of Lahore. 

From the positions of Bhera, Khushab, and Chiniot it 
may fairly be inferred that the Chenab country embraced 
the greater part of the Lower Chaj Duab, except so far 
as this was included in the other three countries named. 
But as Khushab is only about forty miles in a straight 
line from Bhera, its territory can scarcely be said to comprise 
the southern part of the Sind Sagar Duab. At most it 
would represent the middle part of that Duab, and probably 
it would not extend right across it to the Indus. 

In the same article, at p. 801 , last line, a comma is 
apparently omitted between Shor and Patan Shaikh Farid. 
Shor appears to be Shorkot, north of the confluence of the 
Eavi and the Chenab ; while Patan Shaikh Farid is the 
place now known as Pak Patan, the ancient Ajudhan, near 
which there was an important ferry over the Satlej (see 
Cunningham, “Ancient Geography of India,’' p. 218 ), — 
Yours truly, 

D, G. Barkley. 

To the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society* 


3. Pedro Teixeira on the Yeddas of Ceylon. 

Dear Sir, — None of the many writers on the Yeddas of 
Ceylon seems to have called attention to what is, apparently, 
the earliest reference by a European writer ^ to these “ wild 
men of the woods.” This occurs in cap. xxxv of Pedro 
Teixeira’s Relaciones^ where, in one of his many digressions 
from the subject of his book, he refers to Ceylon, its 
products, etc. After speaking of cinnamon, he proceeds : — 

“ And before leaving the forests where it [the cinnamon] grows 
in the same Island of Seylan, I shall relate the custom of a certain 
race that lives in them which is worthy of being known : these 
barbarians are called Pachas, and dwell naked in the thickets and 

^ I exclude the Greek and Latin authors quoted by Tennent, as their references 
are doubtful, to say the least. 

’ See R.A.S. Journal for 1897, pp. 624-628, 933-939. 
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woods, Hving on tlie fruits thereof : but their principal food is 
flesh of deer, of which the Island contains a large number, and 
killing many with bow and arrow they cut them in pieces, and in 
the trunks of the oldest and most worm-eaten trees, which on that 
account have most capacity, having filled them with honey, of 
which there is abundance there, they place as much of that flesh 
as will fill them, and leave it thus until the time of need, when 
they make use of it; which in the honey is preserved without 
corruption, and they eat it without preparing it in any other 
way ; to which I refer on account of its being a strange manner 
of living.” 

That the above refers to the Yeddas there cannot be the 
least doubt, the custom being described by Governor Rijklof 
van Goens^ in 1675, by Eobert Knox ^ in 1681, and by 
Captain Joao Ribeiro ^ in 1685. Teixeira has, however, 
confused the Veddas with a low caste of Sinhalese, who, 
in early Portuguese times in Ceylon, appear to have led 
a bandit life in the western forests, armed (like the Veddas) 
with bows and arrows. 

The earliest reference that I have found to these Pachas 
is in Couto (dec. Y, liv. v, cap. viii), where, recounting the 
treacherous massacre in 1539, by command of Miguel 
Ferreira, of the Moors Pachi Marca and C unhale Marca, 
the historian says : — ‘‘ And that night, as they were going 
through the forests, where by order of Madune were 
concealed many Pachas (who are a caste of Chingalas of 
the most cruel nature, who when they have overthrown 
an enemy immediately cut off his nose and lips), as they 
were passing along they poured flights of arrows upon 
them, and one by one struck them all down, and cutting 
off their beads sent them to Miguel Ferreira, by which he 
was appeased.’’ 

Again, in his graphic description of the famous siege of 
Colombo by *Raju’ (Raja Sinha I) in 1587, Couto (dec. X, 
liv. IX, cap. iv) says that at one of the posts of defence 

‘ In Yalent>Ti’s “ Oud en nieuw Oost-Iudien,” deel v, ‘‘ Cevlon d 208 

2 “ Hist. Rek/’ p. 63. * 

2 “ Fatalidtide Hi“^t p 70. 
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the captain of the fortress placed some Dorias ^ with their 
Pachas, who are a race low by blood, but valiant in war/’ 

From Bocarro (dec. 13, cap. clxviii) we learn that in 
1617 the captain-major Manuel Cesar marched with his 
troops to Hiripitiya, in the Hapitigam Korale, “a village 
of the faithless pachas,” to inflict chastisement on them 
for their treachery. 

Bibeiro (op. cit.) mentions the Pachas as a people of low 
caste ; and from the Portuguese account of the siege of 
Colombo by the Dutch in 1655—6 embodied in Baldaeus’s 
“ Ceylon,” it seems that Pachas were still employed in the 
defence of the city,^ as they had been seventy years before. 
Valentyn (op. cit.) does not enumerate them in his elaborate 
list of castes ; and the only mention of them that I have 
found in his work is in a list of castes in the disavani of 
Colombo drawn up in 1707 by the Dessave Bolscho, where 
922 ^‘Paatjes” are entered, being preceded by ‘‘Chialiassen” 
{chaliyas, or cinnamon-peelers) and followed by “ Hunawas ” 
{hinndvd^ or washers for chaliyas). 

The name ‘Pacha,’ as applied to a caste, appears to have 
died out in Ceylon. The word itself is simply Sinh. pojja^ 
or “ Sudra, low and wicked man, one of 

a degraded tribe, mischievous fellow” (Clough), the literal 
meaning being ‘ foot-born,’ referring to the legendary 
origin of the Sudras. — Yours very truly, 

Croydon, Oct . 1, 1898. Donald Ferguson. 


4. More Light on ‘Omar Khayam. 

Dear Sir, — With reference to Professor Denison Ross’s 
^ory interesting article, and to Mr. Burn’s letter, I beg 
Gave to point out that the true reading for the penultimate 


peel^ ^ headman of the jaggery, palankin-bearer, and cinnamon- 

thp diamt says: “On the 13th four Fachas deserted.” This 

wp translator (in ChixrchilUs “Voyages,” vol. iii) renders: “The 1 3th 

■'^ith or Advice-boats ” ! He evidently confounded Fachas 
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word of the first line of the verse quoted at p. 359 of the 
April number is l^cini and not ^ hayifim Mr. W^hinfield 
has shown me that this is the reading in the Lucknow 
edition of the quatrains, and I have since found it in three 
MSS. of the Tari^ Alfi in the British Museum and in 
two in the India Office. This reading also makes better 
sense. What 'Omar said was, ^'You have gone and come 
hack, nay, you have turned crooked,’' in allusion to the 
circumstance of the erect body of a man having been 
changed into the crooked or bent body of a quadruped. If 
the abridged copy of the Tarikh Alfi referred to by Professor 
Schukovski be that described by Dr. Dorn in the Melanges 
Asiatiqimy vi, 121, it is a very modern work, it having 
been written in 1834. The Tarikh Alfi was written by 
the order of Akbar and dates from about 1586. The dates 
given in it are calculated from the death {Rihlat) of 
Muhammad, and so are ten years less than the Hijra dates. 
Hence, when ‘Omar [^ayams death is placed under the 
year 495 in the Tarikh Alfi this means 505 a.h. But even 
then the date given for the death is twelve years less than 
the commonly accepted one (517 a.h.). 

The notice in the Tari^ Alfi is a curious one, and 
apparently longer than that in the abridgment used by 
Professor Schukovski. It begins in the same way as the 
extract at p. 358 of our Journal, hut there seems to be some 
differences in the readings. ‘Omar’s ancestors, it tells us, 
came from Shamshad. The Persian of the curious passage 
about ‘Omar’s avarice is : “ az waste hakhal dar intiAak-i- 
‘alum u tinat dar tasnif chandan asari namand.” The story 
about the three friends is not given, but the story of the 
donkey is, and also the anecdotes about ‘Omar’s quarrel with 
Sultan Sanjar and about his last hours. 

The new date for ‘Omar’s death is important, for it reduces 
the improbability of his having been a sclioolfellow of Nizam 
.al Mulk. Both Professor Browne and Professor Denison Eoss 
reject the story about the three friends on account of alleged 
anachronisms, but is it really so unbelievable? Nizam al 
Mulk was born iu 408 a.h., and was cut off by the hand 
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of an assassin in 485 a.h. when he was about seventy-five 
years of age according to our calendar. Does the fact, if 
it be one, that Hasan died in 518 a.h., make it impossible 
that he should have been Nizam al Mulk's schoolfellow ? 
We do not know how long the latter might have lived 
if he had not come by a violent death. At all events ‘Omar 
i^ayam might have been his contemporary, for he died 
in 505 A.H,, or only twenty years after Nizam al Mulk was 
killed. Of course, if Hasan lived till 518, he can hardly 
have been born in 408, but he may have been some years 
younger than Nmm and still have been at school with 
him. It must be remembered, too, that Hasan certainly 
died at an advanced age, and that the period 408-518 is 
not so formidable in the Muhammadan calendar as in the 
Christian. It amounts to 106 and not to 110 years. 

For convenience of reference I note the pages in the MSS. 
which refer to ‘Omar : — 

1. B.M. MS., Or. 142, pp. 300^? & h. 

2. Do. do. Add. 16,681, p. 526^>. 

3. Do. do. Add. 6,551, pp. 3235 & 324c. 

4. India Office MS., No. 312 (113 of Ethe), p. 280. 

5. Do. do. No. 836, p. 2485. 

P.S. — The DastOr al Wazra of l^wandaralr, a work 
written after the Habiba-s-suir, gives 478 as the date of 
Hasan SabaVs death (B.M. MS., Or. 234, p. 906), and 
a notice in Schefers Supplement, p. 56, which is put as 
if an extract from the Wasaya, but does not occur in that 
gives 492 as the date. Probably, however, these 
are both mistakes. A better defence of the story may 
perhaps be found in the uncertainty about the date of 
Nizam al Mulk’s birth. The commonly received date is 
408, but that seems to rest on the authority of Arabic 
writers who were far removed in place, if not in time. 
The local history called the Tarlkh-i-Baihaq, which was 
written in the middle of the sixth century, gives 410 
as the date (B.M. MS., Or. 3587, p. 43a, No. 89 of Rieu’s 
Supplement), and the same date is given in the Nasakh 
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Jahanava (B.M. MS., Or. 141, p. 89a). Nizam himself, ia 
a story accepted by Gibbon, is said to have declared 
himself to be 93 years of age. Certainly there is nothing 
in what is known of his career to make it necessary that 
be should have been born as early as 408. He was Prime 
Minister for thirty years, but he may have begun when 
he was thirty, and we do not hear of his being much 
employed in public affairs before 455. The only employ- 
ment that we hear of was at Balkh, but as he was ill-treated 
there he probably did not remain long before he ran away. 
Something, too, may be said for the verisimilitude of the 
story in the Wasaya. That book cannot be older than 
the ninth or the end of the eighth century, but it was 
written by and for a descendant of the Vizier. It contains 
anecdotes of Alp Arslan and others, and one or two of them 
have been copied into the Nigaristan. Are these also 
inventions? Is it not more likely that the author used, 
as he says he did, books and family traditions, and that 
there is a substratum of truth in the story of the three 
friends P It would help us in deciding on the authenticity 
of the story if we knew the date of the Imam Muwaffiq 
who is mentioned as the teacher of the friends, but it is 
difficult to identify him. Haji Khalfa (vi, 144, and iii, 316) 
speaks of an Imam Muwaffiq who died in 568, and Yaqut 
(s.v. Bijistan) refers to an Abul Qasim Muwaffiq who was 
greatly respected in Nishapur, and who flourished about 


520. If either of these be the Muwaffiq of the Wa.saya 
the story is false. On the other hand, Imadu-d-din 
Isfahan!, in an Arabic extract given at p. 115 of M. Schefor’s 
Supplement, quotes some one who speaks of an Imam A1 
Muwaffiq who was teaching in 434, and had ‘Umld al Mulk 
Alkiudari for a pupil. This seems to support the story, 
Alkindari was Nizam’s predecessor as Vizier, and was 
presumably older than he, for he was the minister of 
a previous king. If he was at school in 434, Nizam may 
have been a later pupil. Indeed, if the story be' true he 
must have been about the last pupil that Muwaffiq had 
for he was then over 85. ^ ^ 
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I have gone into these details from a desire to support 
the story if possible, but I admit that the chronology is 
a difficulty. It is due to Mr. Whinfield to point out that 
the apparent anachronisms in the story were noticed by 
him several years ago, in the introduction to his translation 
of the quatrains. 

H. Beveridge. 


5. Ari. 

The histories of Burma, as stated by Sir A, P. Phayre 
in his work, published by Triibner & Co., p. 33, make 
mention of certain recluses or priests, called Ari, who 
conducted the religion prevalent at Pugan in the year 
A.D. 1000. Sir A. Phayre seems to think that they were 
the priests of Naga worship, and that their “ practices 
resembled those of the Vamacharis of Bengal.’^ He, 
however, makes no attempt to explain the word, and now 
Mrs. Bode, who does not pretend to know anything about 
Burmese, suggests that it may be connected with anyo. 
Mr. Tawseinko says, in his notes on the KalyanI inscriptions 
of King Dharamaceti of Pegu (a.d. 1469) : A debased form 
of Buddhism, which was probably introduced from Northern 
India, existed at Pagan. Its teachers, called Aris, were 
not strict observers of their vow of celibacy ; and it is 
expressly recorded in native histories that they had written 
records of their doctiines, the basis of which was that sin 
could be expiated by the recitation of certain hymns.^’ He, 
too, makes no attempt to explain this word, whose spelling 
ought to have attracted notice. 

As given in Stevenson’s Dictionary, and in the copy of 
Burmese history in my possession, it is spelt 
which properly transliterated would be aramn, hut, according 
to the modern pronunciation of Burmese, is now ari. 

If this word were pure Burmese it would be a noun 
formed from the verb which might be pronounced 

either as rl, reh^ or rihy with a heavy accent. There is 
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no verb of this kind in present use, though one, now 
obsolete, is found in the word C|^8OO08 riiHaiy * to 
indulge in mutual love/ 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the word has 
been borrowed from some foreign language — Sanskrit or 
Pali; and, if so, the s at the end shows that it has been 
abbreviated. 


There is a similar word, t^CXSg h^eei, ‘ a consonant/ which 
is undoubtedly the shortened form of hyahjanam. 

As the letter in the middle of a word is usually mi, 
as in 0030 pahmy siihmy I feel sure that 

stands for arannaka or aramakOy ‘ one who dwells in the 


forest.* 

Whether these "forest-dwellers* were priests of a l?aga 
cult, or like the Yamachiiris of Bengal, according to Phayre, 
remains to be proved. Burmese histories cannot he relied 
on, especially with reference to the period prior to a.d. 1000. 
They have evidently been written up according to the fancy 
of the compiler or his patron. 

For instance, Phayre says (p. 21) : “INTearly two centuries 
later (a.d. 924) it is related that in the reign of an 
usurper, Soa Bahan, a corrupt worship called Naga, or 
dragon worship, was introduced/* He also states that 
Soa Rahan caused the image of a dragon to be set up and 
worshipped. 

Other historians, however, state that Soa Bahan, or 
Puppa-tsoa- rahan (Pubba-chao-arahan) was a monk who 
married the queen of the preceding monarch, and was an 
exceedingly religious Buddhist, who was learned in the 
Bidagat and. Bediu (Pitaka and Vedas;, and make no 
mention of Naga worship or other heresies. 

Seeing that the historians of Burma cannot be relied on 
the only course is to search thoioaghly for the early traces 
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of the prevalent religion amongst the ruins of Tagoung and 
Old Pugan, in latitude 23® N. or thereabouts, and not in 
New Pugan below Ava, which was not founded till many 
years later. 

R. F. St. Andrew St. John. 

To the Secretary of the 'Royal Asiatic Society y London. 

November 28, 1898. 

6. The Tantras. 

Cher Monsteur Rhys Davids, — Je viens de lire Particle 
qu’un de vos plus eminents collaborateurs a bien voulu me 
faire Phonneur de consacrer dans notre Journal a Pexamen 
d’un volume d’etudes bouddhiques que j^ai recemment publie 
(Octobre, 1898, pp. 909 et suivantes), 

Youlez-vous me permettre de vous dire deux mots k ce 
sujet. Aux deductions de M. Rapson, je pourrais opposer 
des arguments tout aussi solides a mon point de vue, et 
P unique resultat de cette joute courtoise serait d’accuser 
la divergence irreductible de nos opinions, de notre methode, 
de nos tendances. TJne reraarque cependant : au fond, 
comme il arrive presque toujours, la divergence initiale 
porte sur la definition des termes ; M. Rapson appelle 
‘Bouddhisme’ la doctrine prechee par Sakyamuni; j’appelle 
‘ Bouddhisme ^ Petat general de croyance qui s’est condense 
autour du nom du Buddha. L’un comme Pautre sont en 
dehors de notre atteinte directe ; Phypothese est notre 
seul guide et bien arbitraire. Le temps, les decouvertes 
nouvelles, la connaissance plus exacte de ITnde tireront 
sans doute la lumiere de ce chaos. Soy on s, en attendant, 
indulgents les uns aux autres ; essayons de nous comprendre, 
cherchons a nous aider les uns les autres. 

M. Rapson ne cache pas son mepris pour “ Pin feet 
Tantrisme.^^ Je ne suis vrairaent pas suspect de tendresse 
a Pegard des Tantras ; j'en ai etudie quelques-uns — besogne 
penible et qui de prime abord ne vous paie pas de vos 
peines. Eh bien, je les trouve interessants, je constate quails 
sont inherents d toutes les formes religieuses de PInde, je 
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les crois necessaires a la connaissance de ce que j’appelle 
le Bouddhisme. Ils vous choqueat : j’en suis chagrin, mais 
avouez que je n^y peux rien. Declarer inutile Tetude des 
Tantras sous pretexte qu’ils sent modernes, e’est vraiment 
atuser d’une preraisse peu stable et nial definie. 

Je vous prie de bien vouloir agreer, cher Monsieur Rhys 
Davids, Texpression de mes sentiments respectueusement 
devoues. 

Louis de la Valle e Poussin. 
Wetter eyi {Gand), Nov. 29, 1898, 

[I think a reader of my notice will see that I do not mean 
to say, and did not say, that the study of the Tantras was 
useless because the Tantras are modern. They are a phase 
of Indian belief, and unquestionably come to form a part 
of later Buddhism, but I cannot see that there is any 
evidence to indicate the slightest connection between them 
and early Buddhism — whatever definition may be given of 
that term. The study of each and every phase of Indian 
belief seems to me important, and Indianists are to be con- 
gratulated that a scholar, to whose wide and varied learning 
I ventured to call attention, has taken up the study of what 
is not a very pleasant subject, and has therefore been avoided 
by others. They will not be the less grateful to him because 
they cannot share his views as to the history of Buddhism. 

— E. J. R.] 


7. The Mohammadan Oalendae. 

Wandsivorth, Bee. 17, 1898. 

Dear Sir,— Why does Mr. C. J. Rodgers think that the 
tarlkh on the date of the battle of Panipat *‘is certainlv 
one day wrong” when it states that the battle was fought 
on the morning of Friday, the 7th of Rajab, a.h. 932? 
(cf. p. 729 of the current number of this Journal). Does 
he merely think so, because according to the ideal chronoloo^y 
that Friday fell on the 8th of Rajab ? If so, may I suggest 
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that he should perase a brief note by Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole 
in the current (October) number of the English Historical 
Review. Although we have the testimony of Sultan Suleyman's 
diary to prove that the Friday in question was reckoned as 
the 8th of Eajab in Stambhl, yet the author of the tarildi 
may still be right. The obvious explanation is, that in his 
neighbourhood the new moon was observed a day earlier 
at the beginning of the month than in the Turkish capital. 

Lewis L. Kropf. 

To the Hon. Secretary of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
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. The TJpanishads, YoL I: Isa Kena and MandaM, 8vo ; 
pp. 175. (Madras: Natesan & Co. Price 3s.) 

This is the first volume of a contemplated series of 
translations of Sankara’s commentaries on the Upanishads. 
It would have been more useful if the tirle had made this 
clear, as the sole value of the undertaking is precisely the 
English translation of these commentaries. It will be 
a distinct advantage to the student of the historical 
development of religious thought in India to have this 
English version of the eighth-century interpretation of the 
old Upanishads. Unfortunately the English is neither 
forcible nor always exact. The student can find a reference 
to any point he is engaged on more easily by means of the 
translation. But he will naturally wish also to refer back 
to the text. It would, therefore, be a great advantage in 
any future volumes to insert, in brackets, the number of the 
page of the original, at the place where the translation of 
that page begins. And there should be a complete 
alphabetical index of all the separate words explained by 
Sahka rueary a, and also of the subjects discussed. As it 
stands, the little volume will be more useful as an edifying 
manual of the later Advaitism than as a help to the study 
of the old Upanishads themselves. 


J.ii.A.s. 1899. 


10 
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Etymologik des Singhalesischen, von Wilhelm Geiger. 
Proceedings of the Eoyal Academy of Bavaria. Large 
8vo ; pp. 100. (Municli : Franz & Co , 1898.) 

Ceylon Tagebuchblatter und Eeise errinnerungen, 
von Wilhelm Geiger. 8vo ; pp. 212. (Wiesbaden: 
Kreidel, 1898.) 

In the first of the above publications by the able and 
versatile Professor of Indo - European languages at the 
University of Erlangen, he has made a considerable step 
towards a scientific treatment of the language of Ceylon. 
It is the firstfruits of the special journey he undertook 
to that beautiful island in order to gather, on the spot, 
materials for his forthcoming monograph on the Ceylon 
Language and Literature to be published in Buhler's 

Grundrissl’' i^d very pleasant are the anticipations it 
raises of the future results we may expect from that journey, 
of which he has also published so interesting an account in 
the second volume named above. 

Our members will recollect the very valuable papers 
contributed to this Journal by the late Professor Childers 
in 1876 and 1877 on the Sanskrit origin of Sinhalese. 
Professor Ernst Kuhn in 1879 and Professor Eduard Muller 
during the years 1880—82 carried the investigation further. 
But these papers are all of a fragmentary nature, and do 
not even attempt to deal at large with the very important 
historical results which may be expected from a full 
study of the language and the literature of the Sinhalese. 
Professor Geiger has now set himself resolutely to the task 
of dealing with these questions as a whole ; and his present 
treatise on the etymology of Sinhalese gives us every hope 
that it will at last be adequately and thoroughly dealt with. 

It is not easy to explain the neglect with which this 
interesting language has been treated. The records of the 
Sinhalese language, both in books and in inscriptions, go 
back much further than those of any other Indian Prakrit. 
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The level of general culture, and of literary eflfort, in 
Ceylon, has always been very bigh. Since the more learned 
among the Sinhalese began to write in their spoken 
language also, as well as in Pali, there has been a constant 
succession of literary productions of a high class. And 
thonsrh there are no books extant of an earlier date than 
the ninth or tenth century, there are inscriptions going 
back at least to the third, if not earlier. We have, therefore, 
a long series of documents from which the gradual evolution 
of the dialect and the history of the literature can be very 
fully traced out — longer, indeed, than is the case, for 
instance, with English. 

One reason why these valuable records have not been 
hitherto utilized is the want of texts. Since the English 
took possession of the island the patronage extended so often 
by the native kings to literature and scholarship has 
practically ceased. Whereas the home Government issues 
a magnificent series of editions of ancient texts dealing 
with the former condition of the country, the Ceylon 
Government has hitherto printed only one, the well-known 
chronicle called the Mahavamsa, and that is in Pali, not 
in Sinhalese. And the only Sinhalese text so far printed 
in Europe is my Yogavacara Manual issued last year — and 
that, too, is so full of Pali quotations that they occupy about 
half the book. What is, therefore, most urgently wanted 
is a series of the ancient texts properly edited by competent 
scholars with suitable introduction and notes. Such a project 
cannot be carried out by private enterprise. It would be 
impossible for any publisher to recoup the expenses required. 
It would redound to the credit of any Government in 
Ceylon who should do for the ancient literature of that 
island what the Record Oflice publications have done so well 
for the corresponding texts in England. 


T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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Architectural Remains, Anxjradhafura, Ceylon; com- 
prising the dagabas and certain other mined structures. 
Measured, drawn, and described by James G. Smither, 
F.R.I.B. A., late Architect to the Government of Ceylon. 
Sixty-seven plates. Published by order of the Ceylon 
Government, Imperial folio ; pp. ii, 64. 

Such is the title of a large and highly important work 
on the ancient Buddhist architecture of Ceylon, which has 
been presented to the Society hy the author. With the 
exception, of a few scattered reports, this is the first hook 
on the subject which has been written by a professional 
architect, and it contains results of the explorations carried 
out by himself under the order of the Ceylon Government. 
We are indebted to the late Sir Hercules Robinson, afterwards 
Lord Rosmead, whilst Governor of Ceylon, for initiating the 
survey, which has since received the patronage of bis suc- 
cessors, and is being now ably carried on, on a larger scale, 
by Mr. H. C. P. Bell. 

The present volume is unfortunately not handy for 
general use on account of both its unwieldy size and the 
want of proper indexes. It deals with seven dagabas, three 
palaces, and a bathing-pond, as follows : (1) the Thupa- 
ranaa dagaba, (2) the Lahkivruma dugaba, (3^ the Mirisaveti 
dagaba, (4) the Ruvanveli dagaba, (5) the Abhayagiri 
dagaba, (6) the Jetavanarama dJgaba, (7) the Kujjatissarama 
dagaba, (8) the Balada Maiigava, (9) the ISIahasen^s pavilion, 
(10) the Queen s pavilion, and (11) the Enttam pokuna. 

TV^e need not draw special attention to the accuracy of 
Mr. Smither’s drawings of the mins. So far as excavations 
permitted him at the time, he has done his work admirably. 
The reader himself will recognize it on an examination 
of the sixty-seven plates, which are drawn to a large 
scale, and which form the greater portion of the work. 
The descriptions are prefaced by a historical account of 
each ruin, ^mostly derived from Tumour’s translation 
ot the Mahavamsa. In these we are sorry to find in- 
accuracies, especially in the spelling, the etymology, and 
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tte meaning of native terms. The mistakes could have 
easily been avoided, had the author had his last proof 
revised by a competent Pali and Sinhalese scholar, and had 
he used Vijesinha’s translation of the Mahavaiusa instead 
of Tumour’s. We find, for example, Prakrama for Para- 
kraraa, Devenipiatissa for Deveni-petis or JDevanampiya- 
tissa, Atamosthana vandaname for Atamasthana vandanava, 
Puttugaimunu for Dutugemunu, Dathadatu for Dathadhatu, 
Golakabhayo for Gothabhaya, Mahawamma for Mana- 
vamma, Ainbustala for Ambasthala, etc. 

The ruins dealt with in the work under review do not, 
of course, represent all the types of architecture found 
even in Anuradhapura alone. But the diigabas being the 
principal feature in Buddhistic monuments, the author has 
rightly devoted the greater portion of his book to their 
description. One of the earliest amongst these dagabas 
is the Thupaiiima dagaba, which was built, according to 
the Sinhalese chroniclers, by Devanainpiyatissa (the con- 
temporary of Asoka), 307-267 b.c. The author has 
identified this dagaba with the one so named at present, 
and situated to the north of the Ruvanveli dagaba. In 
this identification he has followed the current tradition and 
the belief of previous writers. But so far as we are aware, 
no proper record or monument has as yet been found which 
definitely confirms the tradition. 

Without repeating his lucid descriptions, it will not, 
perhaps, be out of place to draw attention to certain points 
of interest. An important feature of the Thuparama and 
the Lankarama diigabas is the existence of concentric circles 
of pillars round them. Several theories regarding the 
purpose for which these pillars were intended have been 
put forward. 

Fergusson supposed that they represent the rails of the 
Indian topes, the pillars being originally “ connected with 
one another by beams of wood on tbeir capitals/’ from 
which painted frames or curtains may have been suspended. 
The author thinks that the pillars were surmounted 
by emblematic fi gures and ornaments of some kind . 
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Mr, H. W. Cave, in his beautifully illustrated work ‘‘ The 
Ruined Cities of Ceylon/^ supports this theory, and adds : 
‘‘ they were doubtless used on festal occasions to suspend 
strings of lamps and garlands, always one of the chief 
features of Buddhist ceremonial^’ (p. 41). 

The other theory, more or less based on certain passages 
in Tumour’s translation of the Mahavamsa, is that the 
pillars supported a roof which covered the entire dagaba. 
But the author, after a careful examination of the building, 
concluded that it was impossible, from an architectural point 
of view, for these pillars to have supported a roof of 65 feet 
span, elevated 23 feet above ground. The theory, however, 
that they may have sustained some other kind of roof has 
not been disproved. 

The following is the opinion of Mr. C. R. Peers, as an 
architect : — 

‘‘ From an inspection of the measured drawings and 
restorations of the Thuparama dagaba — plates iv and v in 
Mr. Smither’s book — it would appear that it would have 
been quite possible that the concentric circles of pillars 
supported architraves, probably of wood ; but it does not 
appear, from the relative positions of the pillars in one 
circle to those in the next, that the original design included 
any form of timber roofing, such as raking rafters running 
from one circle to the next. Also, there is no provision 
made, as far as can be judged from the present condition 
of the building, for counteracting the thrust which would 
result from such a construction. If the wall marked on 
the plan as ‘parapet’ was originally as high as the fourth 
or outermost circle of pillars, it would, of course, have 
been possible to roof the space between it and these pillars. 

“In plate xi, the plan of the Lankdrama dagaba, the 
positions of the two inner circles of pillars allow of the 
possibility of constructing a raking roof, the thrust of 
which might be taken by the brick wall marked on the 
plan as existing inside the third circle of pillars— over 
the two inner circles of pillars and the space between them 
and the brick wall. 
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On the archaeological aspect of the question, I am 
quite unqualified to express any opinion/^ 

Tradition and written history, moreover, agree as regards 
the existence of a roofed structure at the Thupararna. The 
passage ThupdirdMe Thup(ighciTa7ii, in the Mahavamsa, xxxv, 
vv. 87 and* 91, clearly indicates it, and Mr. Smither is 
right in saying that by the word tJiupci-ghdrani the ancient 
chronicler referred to “a structure within which the dagaba 
was enclosed,” but this edifice must have been, at least 
partially, roofed over, as we find it recorded (ch. xlix, v, 81) 
that Vajira, one of the generals of Dappula III (a.i). 82/— 
813), ‘‘covered the Thupa house at the Ihuparama with 
tiles of gold as became it, and fixed doors also of gold 
to the house.” Besides, there is no quotable example 
in the whole range of Sanskrit and Prakrita literature 
where the word gharam or Skt. griha is used to mean 
a roofless structure (cf. Patimd-gharam, bodhi-gliaram^ etc.), 
Mr. Smither^s criticism on Tumour's translation of the 
passage (in Mah., xxxv, 88), thupdrdnie thupagharani lidrdpesi 
mahlpati, is also not quite accurate. By Tumour’s expression 
“ the roof over the Thupararna,” he probably meant a roof 
only over the drama, or the sacred ground round the thupa, 
and certainly not over the large thupa. The Wata-dd^ge 
referred to by Mr. Smither was a circular building at the 
Thupararna, and was distinct from the Thupagharam, 

In reference to the other ruins, we may observe that 
Mr. Smither has followed the traditional identification of 
them. He has not attempted to find out how far this 
identification can be verified either by authentic monuments 
found in course of excavation or in their absence by 
Collateral evidence derived especially from native records. 
His historical sketches of the ruins and the theories based 
on them can, therefore, hold good only if the identifications 
are correct. On the other hand, his accurate descriptions 
of the ruins as they stand at present ate invaluable. With 
the extended operations of the Ceylon Archaeological Survey 
now being excellently carried on by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, and 
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with the publication of many of the ancient native clironicles, 
it is hoped that materials will be brought to light which 
will settle the doubts as to the identity of these ruins, and 
enable Mr. Bell to make a plan of Aniiradhapura as it stood 
in ancient times when it was the capital of Ceylon. 

Selected Poems from the Divan -i- Shams- i -Tabriz, 
edited and translated, with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by Reynold A. Nicholson, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge ; Univeraity 
Press, 1898 ) 

Persian poetry is, without doubt, better of its kind than 
Persian prose ; the best Persian poetry is, on the whole, 
that of the mystics; and Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, if he be not, 
as Mr. Nicholson reckons him (p. viii), the greatest 
m3’'stical poet of any age/’ is assuredly in the very highest 
rank of those divinely intoxicated dreamers whose spirits, 
‘‘ freed,” as Hafi^ has it, “ from all that wears the colour 
of attachment,” hang poised in the fathomless empyrean 
of the Transcendental. It is unnecessary in this place to 
recapitulate the facts known to us of a life singularly 
uneventful for one who was contempor^Hy with Changiz 
and Hnlagfi Khans, and whose peaceful retreat at Qonya 
(Iconium) can hardly have altogether shut out the storm 
of consternation produced in the Muhammadan world by 
the Monghol invasion, the sack of Baghdad, and the 
extinction of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. His great mystical 
Mathnan, an inexhaustible storehouse of transcendental lore, 
has long been famous both in the East and in the West, 
and, though it has not yet found a European editor, is 
accessible to us in several unusually excellent Oriental 
editions, amongst which those of Bulaq and Tihran (ed. 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla, a.h. 1299 and 1307, with KmhfiCUahyat 
or Concordance of verses) merit especial praise. To the 
English reader also it has been made known by Sir James 
Redhouse’s versified translation of Book i, and by Mr. 
Whinfield’s excellent selections. 
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It is otherwise with Jalalu’d- Din’s lyrical poetry, that 
vast collection of amazing rhapsodies (of which there exist 
single MSS. containing nearly 60,000 couplets ; in other 
words, equal in extent to the Shdhndma) composed in the 
name and to the glory of Shams-i-Tabriz, that weird 
figure, wrapt in coarse black felt, who flits across the stage 
ior a moment and disappears tragically enough.” Very 
striking is the parallel drawn by Mr. Nicholson in the work 
before us (p. xx) in the following words : — “ He was com- 
paratively illiterate, but his tremendous spiritual enthusiasm, 
based on the conviction that he was a chosen organ and 
mouthpiece of Deity, cast a spell over all that entered the 
enchanted circle of his power. In this respect, as in many 
others — for example, in his strong passions, his poverty, 
and his violent death — Shams- i-TabrIz curiously resembles 
Sociutes : both imposed themselves upon men of genius, 
who gave their crude ideas artistic expression ; both proclaim 
the futility of external knowledge, the need of illumination, 
the value of love ; but wdld raptures and arrogant defiance 
of every human law can ill atone for the lack of that ‘ sweet 
reasonableness ’ and moral grandeur which distinguish the 
sage from the devotee.” 

Of this Divdn^ w^hich, though written, as already said, 
in the name of Shams-i-TabrIz, is well known to be the 
Work of Jalalu’d-Din, there exist two Oriental editions 
(Tabriz, A-H. 1280; Lakhnaw, a.h. 12b5) ; an Anthology 
{Aimvahl) by Rosenzweig, containing seventy-five odes with 
German verse translations (Vienna, 1838) ; and a fair 
number of MSS., which differ in an extraordinary degree 
as to extent and arrangement. The editions and seven 
MSS., of which the most ancient, dated a.h. 774 (a.d. 1372), 
IS in the British Museum, as well as a large number of other 
works, Arabic, Persian, and European, have been used by 
Mr. Nicholson in the preparation of the excellent and 
finished piece of work which now lies before us, whereof, 
it may be added, the form is worthy of the matter. It 
contains an Introduction (pp. xv— li) singularly original and 
rich in suggestions ; forty-eight of the odes (including only 
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four of those selected by Rosenzweig) with English prose 
translations (pp. 2-195) ; excellent Notes (pp. 197—330) ; 
four Appendices (pp. 331-350) ; and Arabic and English 
Indices (pp. 351-367). Of the Appendices, the first contains 
some illustrative passages from the Divdn, showing the close 
analogy which exists between the Sufi and the Neo-Platonist 
doctrines, together with a list of the historical and auto- 
biographical allusions (comparatively few in number) which 
it contains ; while the second comprises translations in verse 
of five of the odes. It were greatly to be wished that the 
number of these had been increased, for Mr. Nicholson 
lias a very happy knack of producing verse-renderings at 
once graceful and true to the original, as, for example, the 
following (pp, 46—9 and 343—5) : — 

Poor copies out of heaven’s original, 

Pale earthly pictures mouldering to decay, 

What care altho’ your beauties break and fall, 

When that which gave them life endures for aye ? ” 

Bad verse-translations are certainly not to be encouraged, 
and a very good scholar may be a very bad versifier; but 
where the gift of song is conjoined with the scholarship, 
there can be no question that, in the case of poetry, 
a rendering into verse, even though it be at times somewhat 
free, far more truly reflects the original than a bald prose 
version, however literal. The impulse given to Persian 
studies in Germany and England by the genius of Ruckert 
and FitzGerald is a sufficient witness to the truth of this 
assertion. It behoves Orientalists to remember that nothing 
will ultimately conduce so much to the advancement of 
their favourite studies as an increase in the interest of 
the general reading public in their results; and that, in 
Hterature, form, if not everything, h at least a very 
important factor. 
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Of tte text and translations of the odes selected from the 
Dtvdn by Mr. Nicholson, we need only say that they display 
the most careful and scholarly workmanship, and that only 
in a very few places could we, after a careful scrutiny, 
suffffest any change — for instance, in the seventh couplet 
of Ode IV (pp. 14-15) 

\ is 

‘ 

Here the point of the last line is, perhaps, insufficiently 
emphasized by the translation “ Our copper has been 
transmuted by this rare alchemy.’’ The translation should 
rather run : — 

‘‘ ’T is notorious that copper is transmuted by the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone into gold, 

[But] our copper has been transmuted by this rare 
Alchemy into the Philosopher’s Stone.” 

The ‘‘ rare Alchemy ” is so called because it not only 
transmutes into gold that which is subjected to its influence, 
but bestows on it its own power to eSect this transmutation 
in others. 

The Notes which illustrate the Odes are rich and sug- 
gestive, indicating in particular a very wide familiarity with 
the writings of the great mystics of both East and West. 
In this respect Mr. Nicholson follows with success the 
excellent methods employed by Mr. Whinfield, notably in 
his scholarly edition and translation of the Gukhan-i^Edz. 
From Mr. Whinfield’s conclusions, however, he difiers in 
assigning to Christian influences a much smaller share in 
the moulding of Sufi doctrine. In this view we concur, 
and still more strongly in the thesis which Mr. Nicholson 
so ably maintains that Suflism, in so far as it is not an 
independent growth, owes more to Neo-Platonism than to 
any other system. We have been too long misled by 
vague generalities about Aryan reactions against Semitic 
thought” and “ ludo-Iranian affinities,” into ignoring the 
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historical fact that the complex Perso- Arabian civilization 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, while owing comparatively little 
to India, borrowed with both hands from the Alexandrian 
philosophers. Of these Porphyry (and even, perhaps, 
larablichus) was better known to them than Plotinus, 
though Mr. Jficholson is in error when he says (p. xxx), 
following Henan, that the name of the latter was unknown 
in the East, for he is explicitly mentioned in the Fihnd 
(p. 255) as Fluflnus while, as shown by 

Haarbriicker, it is he to whom Shahristani refers under 
the title of “the Greek Shaykh 

A very interesting portion of Mr. Nicholson's Introduction 
is that (§ 8, pp. xxxvi et seqq.) in which he endeavours to 
trace the external influences which may have helped to 
form Jalalu'd- Din's style — a fruitful line of inquiry which 
might well be extended. Naturally he puts in the first 
place Sana'i and ‘Attar, to whom Jalalu'd-Din avows his 
obligations ; but he also finds references to, or reflections 
of, 8a ‘di, Nidhami of Ganja, and ‘Oraar-i-Khayyam. We 
are disposed to include in the list another poet, in no wise 
less than these in verse, and more interesting in personality, 
to wit, Nasir-i-Khusraw, the head of the Isma‘ili propaganda 
in Khurasan in the latter half of the eleventh century of our 
era. The following parallels are at least remarkable : — ^ 

I. (N., p. 15.) 

“ The name well known of pure ambergris \Janhar'] is 
a scent, not [the letters] 'uyn, nun^ be^ and reF 

(JL, i, p. 15.) 


1 When Nasir (X.) is cited his D7vau (ed Tabriz, a.h. 1280) is intended, 
unless otherwise specifaed. In the case ot Jalahrd-Din'>j poetrv, the first book 
ot the Matkn>au (M.) is cited from tlie Constantinople ed. oI'a h 1288 the 
other books from the Tihran lithographed ed. of ‘Ala’u d-Dawla (a w 
while ot tlie J)tvan only Mr. Xichol.onS Selections (S., are here referred tof ’ 
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** Mlm^ rdv, nnm, and nun confer no honour: the word 
‘ MiCmin ’ [Believer] only serves to define.” 

(M., ed. Tih., p. 90, 1. 21.) 

“ Didst e’er a Name without an Essence see. 

Or cull a Rose from R, 0, S, and E ? 

Thou speak' st the Name : go seek the Object, fool ! 

The moon is in the sky, not in the pool.” 


11. (N., p. 77.) 

‘ J ^ V* 

^ Si jx^-^ 

“ Thou sayest to me, ‘ The Essence of the Devils is of 
Fire ’ ; the Devils of this age are fashioned from 
clay ! ” 

(M., i, p. Ifi.) 

^ A_jLu^ 


‘‘ Since there are many devils which have the face of 
man, therefore one should not place one's hand 
in every hand ! ” 

HI. (N., p. 187.) 


3 ii) 








“ When thy soul hath been strengthened by Faith and 
Wisdom, then shalt thou learn the tongues of 
birds." 


(S , pp. 8, 9, and note ad Joe,) 

‘‘How would it be if one ear showed itself familiar 
with the tongues of our birds ? ” 
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IV. (N., p. 5.) 

< « I . T A 

^ ^ ^ lIXmj iU 

Thy water and bread in man become man : seest thou 
not that the dog converts water and bread into 
dog[-flesh] ? 


(M., i, p. 14.) 

^ ^ J 1^1 

; cAy 

^ ybl jj jj^ 

‘ jySsF} j\ jJ j£> 

j^j-i ^ c;-”' 


“ Both sorts of bee [i.e. bee and wasp] draw nourish- 
ment from one place, but from this comes the sting 
and from that other the honey. 

“ Both sorts of deer feed on [the same] grass and 
w^ater ; by this [only] dung is produced, by that 
pure musk. 

Both reeds [i.e. the common reed and the sugar-cane] 
are fed from one source ^ this one is hollow, while 
that one is full of sugar.’’ 


Many other instances could be adduced, did space allow 
it, of striking coincidences of thought and expression 
between Nasir-i-Khusraw and, not only Jalalu’d-Din but 
other 8ufl poets, such as Mahmud Shabistarl; and the 
significance of the alleged descent of Shams-i-Tabriz from 
Kiya Buzurg-umid, the second Grand Master of the 
Isma'ills of Alamut {Introduction, p. xix). has, apparently, 
not escaped Mr. Nicholson (ihid., p. xxs) ; for though an 
Isma'ili may “abandon his ancestral sect, burn their books 
and tracts, and preach Islam in the strongholds of heresy ” 
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there is some truth in Firdawsfs saying, “ Zangt hi-shmtan 
i)a-<jardad safid^^ (‘‘The Ethiopian will not become white 
by washing and in Sa‘dr8 well-known couplet — 



At length the ^colf-ciih will become a wolfy even though 
he grow up with men 


— though we are far from desiring to apply these quotations 
in the uncomplimentary sense in which they are generally 
used, rating, as we do, the intelligence and learning of the 
I8ma‘ill8 and ‘ Rafidis ’ very far above those of their 
‘ !Nasibi ’ antagonists. 

In conclusion, we most cordially congratulate Mr, 
Nicholson on the successful accomplishment of a very 
difficult piece of work, and the Cambridge University Press 
on the excellent manner in which it has been produced. 
The volume should receive a cordial welcome from all 
Persian scholars and students of Oriental Mysticism. 

E. G. B. 


Catai.ogije of Japanese Printed Books and MSS. in 
THE Library of the British Museum. By R. K, 
Douglas, Keeper of Oriental Books and MSS. (Printed 
by order of the Trustees.) 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to review a catalogue of 
this kind in such a manner as to do justice to the author 
and avoid weariness to the reader. Catalogue-makers, like 
lexicographers, eminently deserve a gratitude they rarely 
obtain. This is pre-eminently the case with Professor Douglas 
in the present instance. Some early Spanish missionary 
described the scripts of Japan as a “ conciliabulo de los 
demonios para enojar a los fideles,” and the confusions of 
Japanese literary and artistic nomenclature are even more 
perplexing. A Japanese author or artist appears to live 
m a succession of constant name-changes, and to shun 
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diligently the nse of his own name. Thus, Hokusai had 
more than a dozen known names ; Bakin, whose real name 
was Takizawa Kai, used such appellations as Sakitsu, Saritsu, 
Raisai, Gendo, and half a dozen others ; while one author 
is mentioned in Professor Douglas' preface as rejoicing " 
(did he rejoice? if so, it was a solitary joy) in twenty-three 
names ! 

But this was not Professor Douglas' only difficulty. The 
titles of Japanese books are usually written with Chinese 
characters. But how are these to be read ? In many cases, 
one may say, they are not to be read at all, save with the 
eye. But if read phonetically it is very often not even in 
Japano-Chinese, nor in pure Japanese, but in a mixture of 
the two, the exact rendering of the Japanese portion being 
in too many instances in the highest degree uncertain. 
Lastly, there is the difficulty of recognizing foreign names 
spelled in Japanese Ixatia, ‘ Makusu Muyuraru' perhaps 
most persons will recognize, but it is less easy to disinter 
‘Muirhead' from ‘Boiren,' and in not a few instances 
even Prof. Douglas has been obliged to abandon the task. 

There are really four catalogues comprised in the book — 
principal and supplementary catalogues of authors, with their 
works arranged under their names, and a fairly abundant 
number of cross references, giving titles (with their trans- 
lations) of 16,000 works, a catalogue of book- titles with 
proper references, and a valuable index of the more 
important books with their authors arranged in order of 
subjects. Perhaps to the student of Japanese literature 
this is much the most useful part of the volume, for it must 
be confessed that a considerable proportion of the books 
contained in the principal and supplementary catalogues are 
of little, if any value, many being translations from common 
European hooks and w^orks of a purely ephemeral utility, 
marking no stage or phase in the course of Japanese civi- 
lization or history. This redundancy, however, is due to no 
fault of Professor Douglas, but is rather his burden, for it 
has added immensely to his task, and deprived him of time 
which doubtless he would much rather have given to biief 
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descriptions of the standard works in Japanese literature, 
which after all are not very numerous and might have been 
sufficiently described in a score or so of pages. 

In the execution of his task Professor Douglas is a pioneer. 
No such work exists in any Western language, or has ever 
been attempted, and even in Japanese I only remember one, 
the “ Gunsho ichiran/^ 

F. Yictor Dickins. 

Muhammeos Lehre vox der Offexbarung quellex- 
iMASsiG UNTERSucH'r, vou Dr. Otto Pautz. 8 VO ; 

pp. 604. (Leipzig ; Hinrichs, 1898.) 

Recent events in the East prompted the author to write 
this book. The Moslim world has, indeed, been brought 
in such close contact with European culture of late, that 
the duty of making themselves acquainted with the principal 
tenets of Islam devolves upon all those who are affected 
by these events. The quickest way to accomplish this is 
to study the life of its founder, and to follow step for step 
the first movements of his faith. It is, however, just here 
where the greatest diflBculty lies, because the origin of IshTm 
is even now anything but clear, in spite of the excellent 
works we possess on Muharamed’s biography. 

The problem Dr. Pautz has set himself is to describe 
the Mubammedan doctrine of revelation, and to explain the 
essence, tenets, and vehicles of the same. To this end he 
has acquired a thorough knowledge of the Arabic sources, 
and has bestowed much care on the study of the Qoran, 
which is not the most attractive of readings. He has also 
contributed many valuable remarks on the exegesis of this 
book, a subject which has not yet found all the attention 
it deserves. 

Yet as regards the treatment of the main question, viz., 
the powers which brought Islam into existence. Dr. Pautz ’s 
hook is rather disappointing. Upon the point of view from 
which we eye the impetus which urged Muhammed into 
the career of a reformer, our conception of the nature of 
J.R.A.s. 1890 . 
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Muhamraedan revelation must largely depend ; and here the 
author merely repeats what is already known. The rise 
of Islam is a subject for the historian rather than the 
theologian, because predisposition of any kind mars criticism 
in this field as w'ell as in any other. JiTo one can blame 
Muhammed for having attacked Judaism and Christianity, 
nor was it always misguided judgment which caused him 
to reject the doctrines of the two older churches. The late 
Profe'^sor Palmer already raised the question : why did not 
^Juharnmed rather accept either of these creeds than found 
a new one {The Qitr'dn, tmnsL, vol. i, p. ii) ? This was 
exactly what he could not do, because some dogmas of the 
one appeared irreconcilable with his conception of the Unity 
of God, whilst the law code of the other was incompatible 
with the conditions of life in Arabia, wdth the habits of 
the people, and with many sources of the national wealth. 
This detracts but little from the surprising merit of having 
rendered monotheism victorious against such tremendous 
odds. Like his predecessors, Dr. Pautz makes Muhammed 
ponder in the solitude of Mount HmT on the real essence 
and the proper veneration of God (pp. 15-16), and that 
it was on this spot where the birth of the new idea took 
place. He evidently means that Muhammed found mono- 
theism spontaneously. This I do not believe. The Moslim 
traditions on the first revelation (Qor., xcvi, 1-5), in which 
Dr. Pautz seems to place some reliance, were not conceived 
till many years later, nor without the assistance of the 
Prophet himself, and they deserve no credence at all. The 

legends on the iqra-Yer^e — as can be clearly shown form 

part of a circle of homilies which in their simplest form 
evidently originate from one and the same author. For 
the first word of v. 1, which Dr. Pautz also and justly 
regards as the oldest of the Qoian, he has very properly 
adopted jN^oeldeke s translation, Trediye^ which is superior 
to any other. He notes the derivation which I suggested 
in 1883 (R.E.J., p. 188, and Beitmege zur Erklaerung 
des QordHf p. 6) from Gen., xii, 8, and similar verses, 
although he does not think it correct. This derivation. 
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however, becomes more patent to me the more closely 
I examine it. It is only necessary to consider that post- 
Biblical Jews pronounced the Tetragram by Adbnai (my 
Lord), which the LXX rendered by tcvpio^, the Psittha by 
mar yd. Why should Muhammed in his first proclamation 
use rahh{ika)^ which is the exact Arabic translation of the 
same term ? Is this not also verbatim the same Averse ? 
It therefore makes no difierence whether he heard the 
verse in Hebrew or Syriac, from a Jew or a Christian. 
Xow the addition of the words ' Avho has created ^ (viz. 

* man/ as in v. 2; gives in one short phrase the Avhole idea 
of Gen., ch. i. In this manner Muhammed managed in 
a proclamation of five Avords to teach the existence of God, 
his Unity, and that he is the Creator, Should this represent 
the result of the musings of an unlettered man? The iqra- 
verse is the key to the right comprehension of Muhamraed’s 
prophetic afflatus. When once he had succeeded in con- 
Auncing his countrymen of these three principles, cA’ery thing 
else became, by the force of circumstance, but the natural 
sequence. Traditionists may relate what suits them, but all 
that is said of Mohammed’s mental struggle, that he believed 
himself possessed by a demon, or that the archangel Gabriel 
acted as intermediator, must be abandoned. Xever was 
a man more conscious of his actions than Muhammed was 
when he proclaimed his first address, nor does this lessen 
the admiration due to him ; for it required great moral 
courage to take this first but decisive step. Of course 
a proof of the existence of God must not he expected in 
the Qoran, as this is a postulate in a revealed religion, but 
Muhammed made a distinct attempt to demonstrate His 
Unity (Qor., xxiii, 93 ; xxi, 22), On the formulas of 
Unification there is a great deal more to say than Ur. Pautz 
has done. The phrase There is no God besides Allah 
is but the final crystallization of several attempts to 
condense the first article of the Moslim creed into a motto. 

More satisfactory are Dr. Pantz’s remarks about the 
difference Muhammed endeavoured to establish between 
himself and the Kaliius (soothsayers) of his people. The 
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same is to be said about the observation that, in order to 
intensify the grandeur and mysteriousness of his revelations, 
Muharamed frequently substituted indefinite terras or the 
pronouns ^ it ’ and ^ this ’ for ‘ Qoran ’ ; but this again 
proves with what shrewd calculation he proceeded. Fully 
justified is the remark that the doctrine of original sin is 
nowhere to be found in the Qoran, and the survey of the 
various terms used to describe the revelations is really 
helpful from an exegetical point of view. 

Not tenable, however, is Dr. Pautz’s observation that 
human free-will appears unchecked in the Qoran, because 
it is preached side by side with its opposite. The subject 
is too vast to allow of more than a few words on it here. 
Muharamed had evidently meditated on this problem, and 
as taught both in Jewish and Christian writings, but found 
it too hard to solve. In his theory of predestination he 
was not able to distinguish between man’s responsibility 
for his actions, and his fate, which are both in the same 
‘ Book.’ Whilst on the one hand trying to raise the 
standard of morals, it was his interest to minimize the 
belief that man could shape his own fate. The political 
aspect of this question Dr. Paiitz has overlooked entirely. 
Muharamed’s aim was to ensure absolute obedience, and 
next to the belief in Allah hardly any dogma is enjoined 
with the same emphasis as to obey ^ his prophet.’ As 
the fate of everyone who took part in a battle was sealed 
beforehand the command of recklessness was superfluous. 

The charge Muharamed brought against the Jews and 
Christians of having falsified their holy writings must be 
explained rather than refuted, because from his point of 
view it was not unfounded. One of his accusations is, that 
the Eabbis by writing laws ‘‘with their hands” placed 
themselves on a level with God (Qor., ii, 73). Dr. Pautz 
is not sufficiently acquainted with Rabbinical literature to 
see the connection between this and innumerable passages 
in the Qoran, and to give due appreciation to what others 
have said on this matter. 

The question whether Muhammed was able to write and 
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read is not so immaterial as our author assumes, since it 
ill some way concerns the criticism of the Qoran. It is 
at least certain that he could read Hebrew square characters, 
though not always correctly, as can be proved by his 
misreading of several Hebrew words which have hitherto 
puzzled students of the Qoran. 

Our task in studying the early history of Islam consists 
chiefly in viewing Muhammed with a calm and dispassionate 
mind, with all possible rationalism, and complete absence 
of sentimentality. We then see how he from the very 
outset of his career worked in the most systematic manner, 
with great cleverness and real enthusiasm. We must never 
lose sight of the faculties he brought to bear on his work, 
the circumstances with which he had to reckon, and the 
character of the people he wished to impress. The Qoranic 
doctrine of divine revelation can be summed up in a few 
words: it is the transmission of a Biblical idea already 
in existence to a ground where the new faith Tvas to spring 
up ; all we have to do is to observe how it grew and 
developed in the new surroundings. 

H. Hikschfeld, 

Through Asia. Svex Hedin. (London: Methuen & Co., 

1898 .) 

Tbis is the latest and in many respects the most important 
contribution to our knowledge of the heart of Asia. We 
have here records of journeys of exploration made by 
a scientific traveller of learning and experience. In the 
Preface Hr. Sven Hedin gives a brief and comprehensive 
summary of his travels in Asia, and of the scientific work 
which he performed in the course of these travels, and also 
of the material and formation of bis book. This very 
modest Preface is followed by an Introductory Chapter, in 
which we have an interesting resume of the recorded travels 
and explorations in Tibet and Central Asia. Beginning 
with the visit to Tibet in the fourteenth century by Odorico 
di Pordenone, the sketch brings us down to Captain Bower’s 
travels in Tibet and China in 1891-2. 
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In the next chapter we have a description of the 
traveller's original plan, and of the departures from it which 
circumstances compelled him to make. TTe have also par- 
ticulars about his equipment and the expenses of his travels 
and explorations. The first part of his travels was through 
Russia to the Kirghiz steppes, on to Tashkend, and ultimately 
to the Pamirs. From the Russian Fort to the north-east 
of Fort Pamir the traveller set out on his first journey of 
exploration. His record of his attempts to ascend the great 
raoiiiitain range Mus-tagh-ata is extremely interesting. He 
went on to Kashgar and thence returned to Fort Pamir, 
from which he proceeded by a different route back to 
Kashgar. Thence he went on to Merket, from which he 
began his terrible journey across the great desert. The 
story of the traveller's sufferings and privations in this vast 
waste of sand is a thrilling one told in a plain and simple 
manner. After this we have bis journey down the Khotan- 
daria and his return to Kashgar again. 

The second volume begins with another visit to the Pamirs. 
Then we have the journey from Kashgar to Khotan, and 
thence on to Karashahr, with an interesting discussion on 
the Lop-nor question. Our traveller next takes us through 
North Tibet, over the Arka Tagh, to the Desert of Tsaidam. 
From the Mongolian Tsaidam he goes to the Tangut country, 
through it to the Koko-nor, thence on to Si-ning-foo, and 
at last to Peking the goal. 

It is impossible to give in a short notice any fair idea 
of the vast and varied information about tribes and districts 
of Asia, little known or quite unknown, which these two 
volumes contain. The information, moreover, is imparted 
in a pleasant, affable manner, and the reader finds himself 
acquiring knowledge about Taghliks and Kirghizes, and 
wild asses and camels, and unknown mountains and rivers, 
and many other subjects, without any effort and with real 
enjoyment. There are numerous photographs by the author 
and sketches made or inspired by him ; and the work is 
furnished with two large maps, and has an index. 

In the parts of this remarkable and valuable treatise 
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wliicli treat of Chinese men and matters there are a few 
errors and peculiarities of transcription which may be briefly 
noticed for the benefit of the general reader. In vol. ii, 
p. 735, we read : “ The entire distance between Kashgar and 
Khotan has been divided by the Chinese into potai {2^ mile 
distances). The author adds: ‘‘The potai are indicated 
by flattened pyramids of clay, eighteen or twenty feet in 
height, and there are on an average ten such intervals or 
‘ miles ^ between every two stations.” This potai, as the 
author’s illustration shows, is the Chinese P*ao-t‘ai, com- 
monly translated by Fort, and the term was probably applied 
in the above district to the Fire and Smoke Beacons used 
by the Chinese from the earliest times. 

Then at p. 748 we are told that jade is called ‘Tii-tien.’ 
But Yii (•^) -tien is the Chinese name for Khotan, and the 
name for jade is Yu (3^) simply. 

On p. 783 we find the following statement: — “The same 
Chinese traveller whom I have just quoted, Shi Fa-hian, 
also journeyed in the seventh year of the reign of the 
Emperor Thai Tsung of the Thang dynasty from Khotan to 
Lop-nor.” This is an unfortunate slip, and Dr. Sven Hedin 
forgot for the moment that the pilgrim who travelled in 
the reign of T‘ang T‘ai Tsung was the celebrated Yuan- 
chuang (Hiouen Thsang). 

The ‘ Darin ’ of our traveller is the Ta-jen or ‘ Great 
Man,’ ‘ His Excellency,’ of other writers ; and his jambaiis 
(p. 932) are the Yiian-pao, the silver ingots, or ‘ shoes of 
sycee,’ of people who live in China. 

T. W. 

Ees Parsis : Histoire des communautes zoroastrlennes de 
I’Inde, premiere partie. Par D. Menant. Annales 
du Musee Guimet, bibliotheque d’etudes, tome septic me, 
(Paris : Leroux, 1898.) 

The Indian Parsis themselves have collected ample 
materials for a history of their residence and progress in 
India, from the best documents and authorities which still 
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survive and are accessible. These materials are available 
for Anglo-Indians in the Gujarati Farsi Prakdsh (1878-88), 
compiled by Bahmanji Behramji Patel, and the Miimhai-no 
Bdhdr (1858-84) by Ratanji Framji Yacha ; while the mere 
European can consult Dosabhai Framji Karaka’s English 
History of the Parsis (1858 or 1884). M. D. Menant has 
made full use of all these three authorities, besides con- 
sulting the statements of old travellers, Alblr uni’s Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, Briggs’s Parsis, etc., and he has had the 
advantage of personal intercourse with many of the leading 
Parsis in Bombay at the present time. The result is a very 
correct and impartial, but sympathetic and picturesque, 
history of the Indian Parsis, and of their successful 
progress in education and enlightenment. This first part 
of the work confines itself chiefly to their civil life and 
progress, while a second part will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of their religious faith and duties, both past and 
present. 

The Introduction gives a brief review of Pars! history, 
from the fall of the Sitsanian empire in Iran, owing to the 
defeat of Yazdagard at Nihavand, and his assassination at 
Marv in 650, down to the present time. The rapid 
conversion of the mass of the people to Islamism ; the 
retirement of some of the faithful Zoroastrians to Khurasan 
for less than a century, and thence to Hormuz, at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf, for a short time ; whence many of 
them sailed to Biu, near the Gulf of Cambay, where they 
stayed about a score of years before crossing the sea to 
Sanjau, then a populous commercial town, where they were 
allowed^ to settle (possibly about 716) by its Hindu ruler, 
Jadi Rana, on certain conditions, which secured them full 
freedom of religion in return for conformity with Hindu law 
in civil matters. Here they built a place of worship iu 721, 
according to tradition. Probably further immigrations took 
place; but the Parsis were much disturbed by the Musulman 
conquest of Gujarat, though soon accommodating themselves 
to the change of government. Early European travellers 
found them settled as cultivators along the coast of Gujarat, 
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and later as traders at Surat and Bombay. iSTear the end 
of the fifteenth century Canga Asa, a rich and pious Parsi 
of Naosari, sent a messenger to Iran to obtain some religious 
information, and this appears to be the oldest correspondence 
between the Indian and Iranian Parsis of which we find 
any documentary evidence surviving. 

Regarding the rapidity of the conversion of the Persian 
Zoroastrians to Isiaraisra, we may gather from Pahlavi 
writings that it was hardly so rapid as the conversion of 
the Romans, or the Anglo-Saxons, to Christianity. If we 
turn to the Dat/istan-i Denlk,^ we find that its writer was 
Manushclbar, the executive high-priest of Pars and Kir man, 
the director of the profession of priests and leader of the 
religion, who wrote his Epistles^ in 881, and his Dat/istan 
perhaps fifteen years earlier. This latter treatise contains 
replies to ninety-two religious questions, which had been 
propounded to him by some of his distant disciples, and 
which had lain two months unattended to, until he returned 
home to Shiraz from a tour in the provinces. He mentions 
incidentally (Bd., i, 5) that, notwithstanding the grievances 
of the religion, there still were controllers, priests, high- 
priests, judges, and other religious leaders in various 
quarters. This is certainly not the language of absolute 
despair, although it must have been written about a.y. 235. 
In his Epistles, written a.y. 250, “Shiraz, Sirkan, Kirman, 
Rai, and Sarakhs are still mentioned as headquarters of the 
old faith, and we are told of assemblies at Shiraz and 
among the Tughazghuz, the former of which appears to 
have had the chief control of religious matters in Pars, 
Kirman, and the south, acting as a council to the high- 
priest of Pars and Kirman, who was recognized as the 
leader of the religion. We also learn that the leaders of 
the Zoroastrians, if not their high -priests, were still in the 
habit of maintaining troops.’^ ^ It was probably more than 
a century later before the Iranian Parsis were reduced to 

* See Sacred Books of the East. voL xviii, pp. 1-276. 

2 Ibid., pp. 277-366. 

® Yol. xviii, p. xxvii. 
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the scanty numbers reported by early European travellers 
in Persia, and which have only recently begun to increase. 
Whether the traditional date of the arrival of Parsi fugitives 
at Sanjan, which is not very well authenticated, be altogether 
compatible with this continued comfort and influence of those 
of their faith in Iran, is therefore a matter for consideration. 

After dealing with the exodus of the Parsis from Persia, 
and the fate of the Zoroastrians who remained behind, 
jVI. Menant proceeds to describe the Indian Parsis and the 
progress which they have made — their population, costumes, 
customs, and festivals; their domestic life, birth, and in- 
vestiture with sacred shirt and girdle ; their marriage and 
funerals; their pancdyat and education; and their trade, 
literature, and politics. 

In accordance with their agreement with the Hindu Raja, 
the Parsis adopted Hindu dress and customs, so far as these 
were not inconsistent with their own religion ; and the 
tendency of this adoption was, no doubt, to produce a closer 
conformity, in the course of time, than they intended 
originally, as in the case of infant marriage, which had not 
been a Zoroastrian practice, but which the Indian Parsis 
often adopted, even after the middle of this century. Since 
then, this custom has gradually disappeared, and is now 
practically extinct among those in Bombay. Other Hindu 
fashions of dress and manners have also given way to 
European customs and education. Whether the Hindu, 
Jewish, and Musulmuu's dislike of the pig, which the Parsis 
\vdd fully adopted, has yet disappeared seems doubtful, and 
M. Menant does not appear to allude to it. It was not 
a Zoroastrian prejudice, as appears from the pig being 
mentioned as a common domestic animal, in company with 
a dog, or a goat, in Shayast-la-shayast, ii, o8 also as a supply 
for a sacred feast, in Manushclhar’s Epidle^ I, viii, 3. 

With regard, however, to all practices really enjoined by 
their religion, the Parsis are highly conservative, and find 
little difficulty in defending them. Even their mode of 


* S.B E., Tol. y, p. 260. 
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treating the dead can be shown to be more conducive to 
sanitation than burial, provided the dokJwid be far enough 
from dwellings, and the dead be not too numerous : two 
conditions which are quite as necessary in the case of 
a cemetery as in that of a dokhma. In Vend., viii, 16—18, 
instructions are given for expelling the fiend of corruption 
from the path along which a corpse has been carried. This 
precaution consisted in leading either a yellow dog with 
four eyes, or a white dog with yellow ears, along or across 
the path, a certain number of times, and in reciting certain 
spells ; but it appears to be no longer practised. The 
difficulty of finding a dog with four eyes, even when it 
is assumed that two of them might be spots above the 
usual two eyes, must have been considerable ; however, 
about ten years ago, there was a chocolate-coloured dog, 
living a few miles from Munich, something like a very 
large spaniel, and having a large white spot above each 
eye, who might have passed for the four-eyed dog, though 
not quite right in colour. 

When it is said that the Parsis are prohibited from 
fasting, as in Les Parsis, p, 92, it is necessary to observe 
that they do abstain from meat occasionally, and substitute 
fish (pp. 113, 166, 190) ; but this abstinence is not for the 
purpose of acquiring religious merit, as actual fasting and 
vociferous mourning for the dead are alike forbidden by 
their religion. It may also be noticed that the Avesta 
word aspererm, quoted in p. 93, is equivalent to Skt. apurna, 

‘ imperfect, incomplete,' and is used as a noun for anything 
imperfect or immature : thus it means a lamb, or immature 
sheep, in Vend., iv, 48, and a rag, or imperfect cloth, in 
Vend., V, 60. The Pahlavi gloss, in the latter case, which 
has been read jujan, ‘ a dirham,' can also be read yugo = 
Pers. yuk, ^a rag.' ^ 

Interesting features in M. Menant's work are the numerous 
illustrations, including thirty-two portraits and four family 
groups indicating the rapid change of education and costume 


' The Academy, 24th Sept., 1887, p. 207. 
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since 1860, which has certainly not increased the picturesque- 
ness of Parsi attire. As a very favourable specimen of the 
old school, Framji Kavasji Banaji (1767-1851) is specially 
worthy of notice. At first a shipping agent and interpreter, 
he made two voyages to China before the end of last century, 
and a few years later engaged largely in the China trade 
on his own account, becoming the owner of several ships. 
Later on, for many years, he made experimental plantations in 
Salsette for improving the cultivation of grain and fruits, and 
continuing the growth of sugar-canes, mulberry-trees,^ and 
spices, which had already been introduced under European 
management, but with no greater success. He improved the 
tvater-supply of one district in Bombay, and did more to 
encourage the spread of English education among the natives 
than any other leader of his time. He himself had learned 
the language under difiSculties, but spoke it fluently and well, 
though with a slightly foreign accent. To his patronage 
the Parsis owe the first translation of their most sacred 
books into Gujarati; and he took a great interest in the first 
introduction of railways into India, but did not live to see 
the opening of the first section of railway line. He was 
a kind-hearted, liberal-minded, enterprising man, with much 
perseverance and energy ; and the Parsis have good reason 
to be proud of him, as a w^orthy representative of their 
general character, and to be grateful to him lor his foresight 
in striving to put a sound English education within the 
reach of every one of them. His portrait, which M. Menant 
has published, appears to be a correct likeness of his appear- 
ance in his latter days, so far as memory can be trusted 
after the lapse of half a century. 

The most striking change that has taken place among 
the Parsis during the last thirty years has been the spread 
of European education and habits among the ladies, as 
a necessary supplement to the more general female ver- 
nacular education that commenced twenty years earlier. So 
long as the young men were imperfectly educated, scholastic 


^ rarsi Trakaahy p. 561 . 
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instruction of females was very wisely opposed by their 
elders, as likely to do more harm than good. But the rapid 
progress of the men soon made female education indis- 
pensable, and the male students began to take the matter 
into their own hands successfully, until they could find 
female teachers to undertake the continuance of the work. 
The result has been that, in 1892, only one-sixth of the 
Parsi females in Bombay between 14 and 24 years of age 
were classed as illiterate, while the illiterate Parsi males 
between the same ages were still one in eight ; ^ so the 
women had already nearly overtaken the men in the 
branches of education most generally useful. 

The Zoroastrian woman has always enjoyed as much 
freedom as was compatible with implicit obedience to her 
parents and husband, as well as respect for her religion. 
This may be clearly seen from many passages in the Avesta ; 
and the Pahlavi literature, which gives us a view of the 
opinions held in Sasanian times, tells much the same tale. 
Thus the Dlnkar^/, book viii^, informs us that a privileged 
wife can make a plaint for her husband, and also give 
evidence (ch. xx, 11), but not if a foreigner or not well- 
behaved, though any woman who is her own guardian can 
give evidence (5^ 29). A woman or child acquainted with 
the law is a better judge than a man unacquainted with it 
(xxii, 21). The priestship of a woman or child is also 
mentioned (xxix, 6). The limits of a wife’s liberality and 
reverence are alluded to (xxxi, 5). The religious controller 
of a daughter is her mother, but her father gives her in 
marriage, during the joint life of the parents (xliii, 10). 
The mother becomes guardian of the father, when necessary, 
if they have a son {§ 18). And the performance of house- 
wifery is taught by that wife who shall joyfully pay 
reverence to her husband ; because her housewifery is for 
the satisfaction of the husband, the satisfaction is through 
her reverence, and the reverence arises through joy (Dk. IX, 
Ixvi, 10).^ The laws of inheritance also, which are detailed 

' The Farsisy p. 354. 

® Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxTii. 
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ia the Da<^/Istan-i Denik, liv and Ixii, give twice as much 
to the wife, or any blind or crippled child, as to each healthy 
child or dependent relation. Further, the Persian Rivayat 
of Kaus Kanian (about a.d. 1553) provides, in case of 
a debtor’s death, that the debts and his privileged widow’s 
dowry shall be the first charges upon his estate, and then 
his widow and cliildivn share the remainder according 
to law. 

The seclusion of their women, borrowed from the Musul- 
mans, was probably felt as an inconvenience by Parsi men 
long before they ventured to discontinue it. I was told, by 
a Parsi of the middle class, more than fifty years ago, that 
he had driven out with his wife and family one afternoon, 
wdien he was disconcerted by seeing the first Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai passing in his carriage. But Sir Jamshedji found 
an opportunity, a few days later, to congratulate him upon 
his good sense in breaking through the absurd custom of 
always avoiding his wife in public. 

M. Menant mentions the attachment of the Parsis to 
England {Les Parsis, p. 363), and this loyalty to British 
rule has often been noticed, especially by foreigners who 
liave taken the trouble to become personally acquainted with 
really influential Parsis ; but those who remark this loyalty 
seldom try to account for it. To a certain extent it may 
be due to both the British and the Parsis being foreigners 
in India and few in number, with the same interest in 
peaceable internal government, which no native dynasty has 
ever been able to maintain for any length of time; and 
the Parsis have had too much experience of native govern-" 
ments already to wish for a repetition of such incompetence. 
Bnder these circumstances, Parsi loyalty certaiuly shows 
that they have no real cause for dissatisfaction with British 
rule. But the chief reason for their contentment is probably 
the similarity of character between the average Briton and 
Parsi. In both we may generally trace the same enterprise 
and self-reliance, the same fondness for liberty and dislike 
of official interference, the same perseverance and self- 
control, and the same love of justice and hatred of tyranny 
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and deceitful servility. May they long retain these attri- 
butes of character, and not give way to effeminacy or 
corruption, which are too often the effects of rapid progress 
in the material comforts of civilization. 

E. W. Wkst. 

Les Fonctionnaires CoLOXi^ux. Documents officieJs: Tome I, 
EspcKjne-France, (2® Serie de la Bibliotheque Coloniale 
Internationale.) pp. viii and 375. 

Le Regime Foxcier aux Colonies. Documents officiels : 
Tome /, 1® Inde Britannique, 2° Colonies Allemandes. 
(3® Serie de la Bibliotheque Coloniale Internationale.) 
pp. 804. 

(Institut Colonial International, 36, Rue Veydt, 
Bruxelles.) 

These two volumes form part of a highly important series 
of works which are being issued under the auspices of the 
Institut Colonial Infernationcd of Brussels. They are intended 
to facilitate the comparative study of the various systems of 
colonial administration, and are planned on very generous 
lines with a view to that end. 

Les Fonciionnatres Coloniaiix contains the administrative 
regulations touching the personnel of the colonial establish- 
ments of France and Spain. The latter regulations will 
have, it is to be feared, little more than a historical interest 
after the events of this year, but the former, which occupy 
about four-fifths of this volume, are likely to grow in 
importance. It would be interesting, did space permit, to 
compare them in detail with the regulations of the India 
Uthce and Colonial OflBce of this country. One point, which 
would strike even a superficial observer, is the much greater 
minuteness and complexity of the French rules. Another 
IS the provision, under them, of a systematic course of 
lust ruction in Eastern languages, a matter in regard to 
which our own country still lags most wofully behind every 
other nation. A third is the great consideration shown by 
the French Government to its officials, not indeed in paying 
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them very high salaries, bat in allowing frequent and ample 
vacations and leave, with special regard to the climatic 
conditions of the countries in which they serve. 

Le Regime Fancier aux Colonies contains the regulations 
relating to the disposal and acquisition of waste lands in 
the British Indian provinces of Bombay, Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, Assam, 
and Coorg, and the land regulations of the German 
Colonies and Protectorates of East Africa, Togo and the 
Cameroons, South-West Africa, New Guinea, and the Marshall 
Islands. The first part of the volume (which relates to 
British India and occupies about five-eighths of the whole) is 
furnished with an introductory memorandum by Mr. B. H. 
Baden-Powell, C.I.E., a retired member of the Indian 
Civil Service, who has also added explanatory notes to each 
section, which will be of great assistance in rendering these 
somewhat complex regulations intelligible to the unofficial 
and especially the foreign reader. The general adminis- 
trative system of British India is briefly sketched, some 
indication is given of the circumstances peculiar to each of 
the provinces here dealt with, and the native and other 
technical terms occurring in the text of the regulations are 
duly explained. 

The second part of the work, which deals with the German 
colonies, is annotated in a somewhat similar way, but by 
no means as fully, by Mr. H. Herzog. The German regu- 
lations here given have, however, a somewhat wider scope 
than those reprinted in the British Indian part, including 
as they do such subjects as compulsory expropriation for 
public purposes, purchase of lands from native occupiers or 
owners (which is placed under considerable restrictions and 
in some cases forbidden), and a very complete system of 
registration of title. Seeing that the whole of this German 
legislation dates no further back than the year 1887 , and 
that most of it is still more recent, it must be admitted that 
it has already accumulated into a relatively considerable bulk. 

It is noticeable that a large part of this legislation consists 
of Imperial Ordinances and Orders of the Imperial Chancellor 
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made in pursuance of them, comparatively little being 
apparently delegated to any local legislative or administrative 
authority in the colonies themselves except the filling in 
of details. As these regulations, however, are scrupulously 
exact and minute, this latter function is perhaps of greater 
relative importance than would appear at first sight. The 
general scheme of the whole system for the ascertainment 
of proprietary rights and the demarcation of Crown lands 
does not differ fundamentally from that with which British 
Indian and Colonial officials are familiar. 

These volumes deserve the careful attention of all persons 
who are interested in the comparative study of administrative 
methods, and of every Government which cares to profit by 
the experiences of other nations. 

C. 0. Blagden. 

Lk litre BES BeAUTES ET BES antitheses ATTRIBUE 1 AbU 
Othman Amr b. Bahr al-Djahiz de Basra. Texte 
arabe, publie par G. van Vloten. 8vo ; pp. xxiii, 382. 
(Leyden: Brill, 1898.) 

We cannot but hail with satisfaction the publication, by 
a European scholar, of the first of the writings attributed 
to A1 Jahiz. It is somewhat strange that ‘‘the staring'' 
leader of the Basrian Mu‘tazilites did not engage the special 
attention of students of Arabic literature before, although 
attention is called to his name in numerous works on the most 
heterogeneous subjects. There were few subjects relating 
to the religious, social, or literary life of his age on which 
(if we may trust the native litterateurs) A1 Jahiz did not 
have a word to say. He continually endeavoured to root 
out antiquated views and prejudices, and impregnated many 
younger authors with the spirit of his criticism. The 
Writings attributed to him are legion. The MS. Cod. Brit. 
Wus. Or, 3,138 alone is composed of abstracts of not less 
than twenty-seven essays bearing his name, but Professor 
Eieu has already remarked in his Catalogue that only two 
of them are mentioned by Hajji Khalfa. The uncertainty 
j.n.A.s. 1899. 12 
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regarding tlie authenticity of many of the works is not 
of recent date. Ibn Abi Useibia, in mentioning an essay 
by the famous physician Ar Eazi (which was written as 
an answer to an attack of A1 Jahiz against medical aid, 
i, p. 316), says : a treatise ‘ attributed ’ to A1 Jahiz. Rather 
much has been made of his complaint that his talents 
remained unappreciated, and that he was obliged to adopt 
a pseudonym in order to be read.^ This must be taken 
cum (jrano Bcilh, For it stands not only in glaring contrast 
to the flattering remarks passed on him by the author 
of the Fihrist (p. 44) and Ibn Khalliqan (transl. by 
De Slane, ii, p. 405), but it is certain that other authors 
used Im name as a hall-mark for their own productions. 

Dr. van Yloten has clearly demonstrated that this was 
the case with the book under consideration. He shows 
that the bulk of the book did not originate from A1 Jahiz" 
pen, but was compiled some time after his death either 
by, or with the assistance of the 

of, Al-BaihaqL Fortunately this circumstance does not 
diminish its literary value, and cannot deprive it of 
a prominent place in Arabic Adah literature. It is 
exceedingly rich in material of the most variegated kind, 
its object being to discuss the good and bad points of 
a number of propositions, both sides of the question being 
illustrated with tales, anecdotes, proverbs, and verses. The 
last-named two groups are of particular importance. The 
book abounds in fine observations, and contains many details 
which add to our knowledge of Arab culture, history, and 
literature. It is noteworthy that with respect to proverbs 
Al Jahiz seems to have been regarded as a special authority. 
A1 Tha alibi in his ^U3 (see H. Kh., ii, p. 493, and 

Cod. Brit. Mus. Add., 9,558) quotes his name continually, 
often several times on one page. Unfortunately he seldom 
mentions the work from which he quotes, e.g., 

(fol. 54"''^) and (fol. 67^°). Manj 


P- GoUlziher. “ Abhandlunsren zur arab. Fhilologie,” 

p. 141 ; Brockelmann, “ GescIiKhty Jer arab. Literatur.” 
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quotations are evidently taken from the 

although the work is not named, and I have no opportunity 

of verifying this. As Dr. van Vloten has promised to deal 

further with the Jahiz literature, he will probably clear 

up much that is still uncertain concerning it, and possibly 

also include the quotations in A1 Tha'^alibi's work in his 

researches. 

Another prominent feature of the book are the sayings 
handed down by Moslim traditions on behalf of Muhammed. 
Among these, of some interest is the answer he is supposed 
to have given to a believer who asked him to pray for 
a pious wife for him, Allah,” Muhammed replied, 
“ announces in heaven which husbands and wives are 
destined for each other.” Compare with this a passage 
in the Talmud (Sota, ful. “ R. Jehiidah says : ‘ Forty 

days before the creation of the embryo a heavenly voice calls 
out : So and so’s daughter shall be given to such and such 
a man.” ' ” The sajing of A1 Hasan al Basri (p 162, 1. 18) 

I a.L j 

a literal rendering of a passage in Aboth, iii, 1. 

The verse of Al Huteia (p. 38), said by Ka b al Ahbar to 
be based on the command of gratitude given in the Tora,” 
has been fully dealt with by Goldziher in Z.D.M.G., 
vol. xlvi, p. 499. Another quotation preceding this one, also 
supposed to be from the Tora,” and bearing on the same 
subject, is equally spurious. The proverb, p. 168, 1. 19, 

l.X should be compared with 

Ecclos., ix, 4. 

The list of trades and professions exercised by the Qoreish 
chiefs in Mecca (p. 165) is characteristically not placed in 
the chapter on the ‘‘ merits of gaining a livelihood,” but 
^n that one which deals with the disadvantage of ancestral 
pride and self-gloiification. This list is nevertheless of 
great archaeological interest, and gives at a glance a clearer 
insight into ancient Arabic culture than many lengthy 
accounts of traditionists and historiographers coloured by 
racial and religious prej udice. 
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A considerable but not less interesting portion of tbe 
book, comprising a series of chapters, is devoted to women 
of various characters and stations. The lead is taken by the 
‘ mourning ’ ones, and no one will be surprised to see that 
a relatively large space is devoted to the poetess A1 Khaiisa. 
The verses accompanying the anecdotes concerning her form 
a welcome supplement to those published by Noldeke, 
Beilraege zur Kenntniss der Poesie, etc., p. 181. Both 
sides of the marriage question are illustrated by anecdotes, 
proverbs, and poems. The chapter on ^*the tricks of 
women contains some pretty tales. As to the superscription 
and the parallel proverb in Al 

Tha'alibi’s above-mentioned work (fob 59^®), see Qor., xii, 
28, 31, The various forms of rivalry and jealousy occupy 
a larger place in the book than any other subject. 
Altogether, these portions are full of fine pieces of com- 
position. The chapter on Persian feasts is particularly 
instructive. Rather curious is the report that (p. 3t>2) 
when the JS'eiruz (New Year’s Day) fell on a Saturday the 
King sent to the Eds a! Jaluth (Nn'lb) Si’''!, Exiliarch of the 
Jews in the Iraq) a present of 4,000 dirhams, for no other 
reason than that this was an old custom. Here, again, it 
is interesting to note that Al Thaalibi (l.c., foL 63'") 
mentions the but with the misapprehension 

that meant the real head of the JahWi, 

J\ Ui. The 

word is in so far the cause of further" confusion, as 

in Qor., ii, 250, it stands for Goliath. The conclusions 
which might he drawn from the consonance of the two 
terms would lead too far. The discussion of the Persian 
feasts, and the concluding one on ‘ the Presents,’ show to 
what extent Persian customs had crept in upon the life 
of good Moslims under the Ahbaside rule. 

The edition is done with the care and skill Dr. van Vloten 
has taught us to expect from him. His treatment of the 
poetic passages deserves special praise. To the list of 
misprints I should like to add-p. 60, 1. 1, y and 
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p. 178, 1. 4, 1. p. 213, 1. 8, v. . 

An index of names would have been not only a welcome 
but even a necessary appendix to make the edition a ready 
book of reference. 

H. Hirschfeld. 

Grundriss der Iuanisohen Philologie : V, Neupersische 
Litteratur. Yon Dr. 0. H. Ethe. (Sfcrassburg, 1897.) 

With the exception of his Catalogues of the Bodleian 
and the India Office MSS. and some articles in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, nearly all Dr. Ethe’s contributions to the 
study of Persian literature have been written in German, 
and lie buried in the depths of German periodicals, always 
more or less inaccessible to English readers, and now mostly 
out of print. Few English students are fortunate enough 
to possess copies of Dr. Ethe’s studies on the earliest period 
of Persian poetry — his papers on the forerunners of Budagi, 
on RudagI and his contemporaries, on Kisul, on the 
Quatrains of Abu Sa‘id bin Abu-l-Khair, and on those of 
Avicenna. His paper on Nasir bin Khusrau, which gave 
a masterly solution of the problems suggested by the poems 
of that author, was read at the Sixth International Congress 
of Orientalists, but is now only accessible in the voluminous 
report of the transactions of that Congress. His latest 
Work, which forms the subject of this notice, does not seem 
hitherto to have attracted in this country the attention 
which it deserves. It quite supersedes the older authorities 
such as Hammer’s “Redekunste Persiens and Ouseley’s 
Persian Poets.” The first portion of the book is devoted 
to the poets, who are treated of according to the class to 
^'hich they belong — Epic, Lyric, Didactic, or Mystical; and 
the account of each of the most notable poets is followed 
an excellent bibliography. The same plan is followed in 
the case of the prose- writers, and probably it was this 
portion of his work which cost Dr. Ethe most trouble, since 
the ordinary Tazkiras do not, generally speaking, pay much 
attention to prose-writers. The only regret one feels is 
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that Dr. Ethe was not able to enrich his notices of the 
poets by specimens of their verses, as Hammer did, but this 
was, of course, impossible in the limited space allotted to 
him by the editors of the Iranische Philologie.” 

E. H. W. 


Hittiter UiSD Akmenier, von P. Jensen. Mit zehn litho- 
graphischen Schrifttafeln und einer Ubersichtskarte. 
(Strassburg : Karl J. Triibner, 1898,) 

A book well printed, and on thick paper, of xxvi and 
255 pages, ten double-page plates giving values of characters, 
and a map, enables Professor Jensen to lay before the 
public his carefully, learnedly, and elaborately reasoned- 
out system for the decipherment of the so-called Hittite 
inscriptions, which have so greatly puzzled and exercised 
the minds of students and scholars ever since they were 
brought clearly to the notice of the learned world by 
Dr. Wright. 

There is no doubt that the system of Professor Jensen, 
following, as it does, that of Grrotefend in the decipherment 
of the Persian Cuneiform inscriptions, is the best means of 
penetrating the secret of this strange writing, and one 
cannot but desire that such perseverance as the author of this 
book has shown may turn out to have led him on the right 
path. Even if half the values that he professes to have 
made out prove to be correct, or approximately so, he is 
deserving not only of the gratitude but also of the thanks 
of all those to whom Oriental archaeology is a thing of 
importance and worthy of attention. 

It is to be hoped, then, that the learned Professor, who 
has brought together so much material bearing on the 
subject, has met with at least some measure of success. The 
immense difficulties that attend the work of decipherment 
in the domain of ‘‘ Hittology,’’ however, will be well realized 
when one sees what one so well equipped for the fray as 
Professor Jensen has been able to produce: 
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Inscription from Hama. 

Line 1. ’s mi sign of a dignity (‘ word-beginner ’) msi 
(a) mi (-sign of nominative) ? H(H)atia 

?-? (-sign of nom.) (‘ word - beginner ') ? 

(‘word-beginner^) r (-sign of nom.) a-i 
w(p')-? s-r dsari(o) 

,, 2. (division - mark) s (MAN) ? ? ? (-)m-a 

(division-mark) dsari(o) (-)m r ?-a ? s-r' ? m-s. 

dsari(o) ? dsari(o) msi ? 

,, 3. ?-a i-a-i msia ? m-s r(-)?(-)w(p')(-sign of nom.) 
dsari(o). 

Translation. 

Line 1. I am the (of the) ?, the great one (of the great 
one), the powerful ?, of H(H)atI the (a) ?, 
of [the goddess] ? 

the man, of this land (? district, or city ?) 
king, the king, 

» 2. I, the ? ? ? ?, 

[among] the kings the man, the powerful 
(great), ? (name) the king, the powerful, 
the great, 

the king, ? the king, the great, the powerful, 
„ 3. the ? of the god (?) the great, the ?, the great 
one, the ? (?), the king. 

(The reference-marks to the numerous notes and some 
few variants have been omitted as tending to confuse the 
transcription and, to a certain extent, the translation.) 

If Professor Jensen has really got so far as to give with 
^ny certainty the meanings of such words as are translated 
tibove without queries, he has without any doubt made some 
progress, but, to put it mildly, his method of transcription 
IS a very teasing one, and it is something of a labour to 
find one's way through it. The value of the book would 
fiave been greatly increased, and a great deal of trouble 
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saved to tlie reader, if the inscriptions translated had, in 
every case, been accompanied by the original text. The 
original characters are, in fact, absolutely necessary to 
enable the reader to see clearly which of them the author 
regards as certain or otherwise in his work. 

Other inscriptions treated of are from Hama, Jerabis 
('^inscriptions of the kings of Kargami(s) or Kar(i) garni 
Marias (“inscription of a king of Gurgum”), the lion-hunt 
inscription of Arslantepe near Ordasu (“ inscription of 
Mutalu of Coraagene and Melifcene inscriptions from 
Izgin, Guriia, Cilicia, Bulgarmaden, IvrJz, Bor, Kolitolu, 
Beikoi, Agrak, Fraktin, Chammanene (?) near Bogazkeui, 
Karabel, and a number of seal inscriptions. It will thus 
he seen that there is a suflGicient amount of material to 
work upon. 

It is somewhat startling to see that, in his rendering of 
the so-called “boss of Tarcondemos ’’ (generally read Tarqii- 
dimme), Professor Jensen reads the name TAR-BI-BI- 
uassimi or TAR-KU-uassimi. He may be right, but bis 
reading seems to me to be hardly in accordance with the 
divisions of the characters in the Babylonian text, though, 
as the text in question is very badly engraved, almost any 
division of the characters is possible. With regard to this 
object, I am not by any means satisfied, myself, that the 
Assyrian characters are genuine. 

According to the author, there are various helps to the 
deciphering of these inscriptions. A diagonal stroke is 
a doubtful “word beginner and closer,’’ whilst another, 
generally written like sanseriph IL, certainly (according 
to the author) has this power. Another, a double group, 
“marks once the beginning of an inscription.” Besides 
these, there is a word-closer, a ' word-divider,’ a nominative 
sign, and (doubtful) a determinative for ideograms and signs 
of words. 

It is a valuable work if the conclusions it contains be 
correct. One cannot help wishing, however, for a sufficiently 
long bilingual. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. Archaeological Reports. Edited 
by F- Ll, Griffith, M.A. 1898. 

This is a small volume of 70 pages, with illustrations and 
maps, the letterpress being contributed by Professor Flinders 
Petrie, Messrs. Clarke, Grenfell, Eenyon, Crum, and the 
Editor. It is an excellent report, and not only shows what 
the Fund has done during the year, but also what has been 
done in the domain of Egyptology in general during the 
same period. The plate facing p. 7 gives an excellent 
reproduction of the fragment of a sculptured mace-bead, 
representing an Egyptian king of the second dynasty 
opening canal works. This interesting object was found 
at Hieraconpolis. 

T. G. Pinches. 

A Gra5imar of the Persian Language in Modern 
Syriac. Compiled and translated by the Rev. F. F. 
Irving. Printed at the Press of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Mission, Urmi (Urumiyya), Persia, a.d. 
1898. 

Whatever view may be taken as to the utility or 
desirability of missions which have for their object the 
conversion of Muhammadans, all must sympathize with 
those which devote their energies to the strengthening, 
building up in knowledge and righteousness, and education 
of the native Churches in the East. Amongst these, the 
excellent work done by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Mission to the Nestorians of Urmi (Urumiyya), in the 
Persian province of Adharbayjan (Atropateue), has long 
been recognized and appreciated. From the Mission Press 
there established many Syriac works have been issued, 
l>ut hitherto nothing in Persian. The Persian Grammar, 
compiled and translated into modern Syriac by the Rev. 
E. Irving, which has just been printed and published 
Urmi, marks, therefore, a new departure. The writer 
of this brief notice, having received a copy of the work 
ill question, desires to call the attention of Syriac scholars 
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to it ; but, being bimaelf unacquainted with Syriac, can 
do little more than chronicle its appearance and offer his 
congratulations to those untiring and devoted workers to 
whose beneficent activity it owes its existence. 

The little volume comprises 240 pages of 17 X 10 J inches, 
and consists of (1) a sketch of Persian grammar, treating 
of the different parts of speech in order, of tbe inflexion 
and composition of words, and of Arabic locutions employed 
in Persia; (2) an account of the Calendar (Persian and 
Arabic, Turkish cycle of years, Mjra computation, and 
conversion of Muhammadan to Christian dates, and ‘vice 
verm) ; (6) dialogues in Persian and modern Syriac ; forms of 
address employed in letters, specimens of letters, petitions, 
bonds, legal documents, leases, etc. ; (4) tables of money, 
weights, and measures ; (5) list of Syriac verbs, with Persian 
equivalents. The work is based chiefly on the late Professor 
E. H. Palmer^s Persian Grammar, Captain Wilberforce 
darkens Persian Manual, and M. Kazimirski’s excellent 
Dialogues et Vocahulaire Fra ngais- Per sans. Its general plan 
and conception appear good ; its utility is indisputable ; and 
though there are a good many misprints in the Persian and 
some Indianisms (no doubt derived from Captain Wilberforce 
Clarke’s Manual) in the dialogues, this could hardly be 
otherwise in so novel an attempt. Revision of the proofs 
of the next edition by a well-educated Persian mirza, and 
a more exclusive use of Kazimirski’s work, will easily remedy 
these defects in the second edition, which, it may be hoped, 
will soon be called for, 

E. G. B. 


Archaeological Survey of Egypt, edited by E. Ll. 
Griffith, M.A., F.S.A. Sixth Memoir, A Collection 
OF HiEROGL\PHS , A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HiSTORY 
OF Egyptian Writing, by the Editor. (London: 
Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1898.) 

The ever active Editor of the publications of the E^ypt 
Exploration Fund (from whose pen comes the Annual 
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Report, also noticed this quarter) gives us, in this work, 
a scientific description, based on new material, of a number 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphs, of which drawings from the 
hands of Mr. H. Carter, Mr. Blackden, Miss P. F. E. Paget, 
and Miss A. Pirie, are printed in colour at the end. 

The plates are nine in number, with a total of 193 figures, 
and show the various objects depicted in the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic system in what the Egyptian sculptors and 
scribes conceived to be their natural colours, and with 
greater attention to detail than the majority of Egyptian 
inscriptions show. The originals, which were found in 
various sites in Egypt, are of the Twelfth and Eighteenth 
Dynasties. 


Interesting is the well-drawn figure of a 'pin-tailed duck,’ 
which, though in modern conventional writing identical with 


that for the goose, , was, in reality, a quite distinct sign. 
It is this character which stands for ' son,’ generally written 
, and having the pronunciation of si or se. In 


the Babylonian name-lists it is reproduced by si, as in 

T +T HI ^^l 4 A--. Siptahi’, or y+f Hhl, 

Siptahu, 'son of (the god) Ptah”; f 
SikurK, ' son of Horus,’ etc. The duck which is represented 
IS a brightly-coloured bird with two long feathers in its tail, 
hence the name given to it. 

I he character , from its form in the more carefully- 
drawn and coloured hieroglyph given in the plates, is 
described as being probably the opening of a drain with 
a stand to support it (p. 63). 

The well-known character J , which generally means 
good,’ has long been supposed to be the representation of 
a lute. As, however, it is drawn in these coloured pictures 
of hieroglyphics with the same markings on the oval part 
as are found on the hieroglyph for ‘ heart,’ and the long 
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neck of the object has a number of horizontal lines upon 
it, Mr, Spurrel and Professor Petrie suggest that it mav 
represent the heart and tracheae. This explanation, it is 
pointed out, would then agree with the description given 
in the Hieroglyphics of Hieropollo (“ absurd inventions,” 
mostly), where it is said that a man’s heart hung from the 
windpipe means the mouth of a good man.” 

As is also common knowledge, the ‘ chicken,’ , does 
not represent the young of our own familiar barn-fowl, 
but some other bird of the same family. Mr. Griffith 
suggests, with some show of probability, that it is the 
young of the quail, possibly hatched from the eggs that 
were found abundantly in the harvest-field. 

One could go on, however, quoting interesting identifica- 
tions from this attractive book far beyond the limits of our 
space. It is w^ell got up, and clearly printed, but would 
have been handier in a smaller form. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the good woik done by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund in printing the results of the discoveries that are being 
constantly made in Egypt by their explorers. It is work 
that desiTves the support of all who have the recovery of 
the lost records of Egypt at heart, and Mr. Griffith has 
rendered a real service to science in the compilation of this 
volume. 

T. G. Pinches. 

M. Edouard ISaville publishes, in the Revue A.rch€oIogi(iu6f 
an interesting article upon a small w^oodeu box with orna- 
mentation in Egyptian style, wEich the Kev. Mr. MacGregor 
has added to his collection at Tamworth. This object is of 
a semi-cylindrical form, is divided within into two compart- 
ments, and has a flat lid running lengthwise in a groove 
made to receive it. The interesting thing about this object, 
however, is the broad band carved in relief with representa- 
tions of wild animals— a lion carrying oflf a cloven-hoofed 
animal on his back, a dog running and apparently in the act 
of balking, a calf or steer, also running, a lioness devouring 
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an ibex, and another mutilated design seemingly of the 
nature of a struggle between a lion and a bull. 

M. Naville sees in this carving a style of art similar to 
that of a plaque of ivory found by M. Perrot at Spata, and 
printed by him in his Histoire de V Art ^ toL vi, p. 826. 
He points out, moreover, that, whilst the dog recalls the 
bas-reliefs of Assur-bani-apli where the hunting-dogs are 
shown, the lioness devouring an ibex has an absolutely 
similar motif in the art of Mycene. He thinks, however, 
that the author of these sculptures, though he may have 
been a Greek, was not domiciled in Greece nor in the Isles 
of the Aegean, but somewhere in Syria. 

Pictures of these and of other objects of art of the same 
nature found in Egypt accompany this interesting article. 

The veteran Professor J. Oppert is in his element in the 
paper “ Alexandre a Bubylone ” that he contributes to tbe 
Comptes Eendus de V Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres , this subject giving him opportunity to touch upon 
many chronological questions of interest. More interesting, 
however, to the general reader, is his translation of an 
inscription of the reign of Alexander that refers to the 
temple at Babylon known as E-sagila. It records a gift, 
by Baruqaa (so I read instead of Maruqa) through his 
servant Nanzanu, of ten manas of silver as tithe, being 
his contribution towards the clearing away of the rubbish 
of the temple preparatory to its restoration, as recorded by 
Strabo, whom the author of the paper quotes. This work, 
begun by Alexander, was never finished, for the death of 
the Greek ruler occurred shortly afterwards, and none of his 
successors thought it worth while to continue it, especially 
as It was a labour of great magnitude. 

The name of E-sagila in the Aramaic docket (as I have 
already noted in tjiis Journal) ought to be read with two 
yods at the beginning (Y)e-sangU), With regard to 

the spelling of the name of the king, the mutilation of 
the last two characters preserved readers it rather doubtful, 
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but there is great probability that the real reading is 
y yy ry ^ Hf<^l 4f<y A-lik-sa-an-dar-ri-is, 

a corruption o£ the Greek ^AXe^avSpo<;, as mentioned by 
Professor Oppert in his note, p. 419. The veteran Assyrio- 
logist may be congratulated on having written a learned 
and most interesting paper, 

T. G. Pinches. 


A Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions. By Stanley A. 
Cook, B.A., etc. pp. viii + 127. (Cambridge : at the 
University Press, 1898.) 

The preparation of such a glossary as Mr. S. A. Cook 
has produced by the diligent use of the time that he could 
spare from other work needs no elaborate justification : an 
examination of the private notes of Semitic scholars would 
probably reveal that not a few have had to make more or 
less extensive lists for their own use. Nor is there any 
more need to justify its publication by the Cambridge Press : 
it is not a superfluous addition to the Semitic scholar’s 
workshop, nothing of the kind having appeared before; 
it is useful, few, if any, having time to construct for mere 
private use a record at all so complete. 

The importance of a study of Semitic (as of other) 
inscriptions is becoming more and more recognized. Un- 
fortunately it is a branch of study difficult to prosecute, 
because, apart from the great libraries, many of the 
publications containing the texts are not generally accessible. 
Within the last thirty years over 1,100 Aramaic inscrip- 
tions have been made available for study. 

In 1868—77 the Comte de A ogiie published loO Aramaic 
inscriptions from Palmyra; in 1875 Mordtraann published other 
93; in 1885 Eating published still 40 more, and 70 Nabataean 
Aramaic inscriptions from Arabia; in 1887 Eating published 12 
more from Palmyra; in 1889 the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belhs-Lettres began the issue of the second part of the Corpus 
Liscriptionum Semlticarxm, with 112 (Nos. 1-112) Aramaic inscrip- 
tions from Babylonia, etc., 34 (Nos. 122-155) from Egypt, and 
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161 ^^^abataean ; in 1891 Euting published 677 from the Sinaitic 
Peninsula; and in 1898 D. H. Muller published over 40 from. 
Palmyra. In addition to these, not a few inscriptions are to be 
found in the pages of the various Journals and Proceedings of 
learned societies, most of which are enumerated by Mr. Cook. 

Of course, these inscriptions have been diligently studied. 
Euting^s two volumes have indexes of proper names, one of 
which includes also some words of the language. Between 
the issue of these two volumes Ledrain, in 1887, published 
a useful Bictionnaire des Noms Propres Palmyreraem. 
B. H. Miiller^s Die altsemitischen Inschriften von Sendschirli 
(1893) contains a vocabulary. Still, there was nothing 
whatever of the nature of a general dictionary until the 
appearance of this glossary of Mr. Cook. 

In the preface (pp. v-viii) he mentions the chief collec- 
tions of inscriptions used, states what has been done already 
by other scholars, and describes the general aim of the 
present work. 

The introduction (pp. 1-10) contains a convenient classi- 
fication of the available Aramaic inscriptions, according to 
their source, as coming from what we may call — (1) a north- 
east district, stretching from Babylonia to Asia Minor; 
(^) a south-west district, viz. Egypt; (3) the intervening 
district. To this middle region belong by far the most of 
the published Aramaic inscriptions, viz. : {a) the ^labataean, 
(^) the Palmyrene, and {c) the Sinaitic. The bibliography 
^ad the chronological limits of each of these groups are 
briefly stated. At the end is a list of abbreviations.^ 

The glossary itself (pp. 11-127), a laborious piece of work 
containing over 2,000 entries (as compared with some 500 


^ e think that readers who at first object to the veiy' free use of abbreviations 
and symbols will in time come to appreciate them. We do not like, however, 
e hybrid ‘ cfs.’ ; it should be cps. or eft. (if Pehlevi has to be learned it does 
not need to be copied) . ’Certain readers would find it convenient to be told that 
the frequent reierences to Ibn Doreid are to the Kitab eUlUikak^ ed. Wustenfeld. 

ijjnibol indicating the origin of the inscriptions cited merely by numbers 
^oiild have been useful. In the article e*g-> printing 158^ for L'iS would 
ave informed the reader that 158, as well as X7, is a Xabataean inscription. 
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in Ledraiu’s Dictionnaire)^ rests on the work of the copiers 
and editors of inscriptions and on critical discussions 
founded thereon. The usefulness of the book consists in 
its bringing to a focus under each word in alphabetical 
order, with a constant exercise of judgment and critical care, 
whatever relates to it in the publications enumerated in 
the preface, A first compilation of such a kind is entitled to 
lenient treatment, which will be willingly accorded. All 
we are justified in looking for is (1) as close an approach as 
possible to completeness of record ; (2) an honest attempt to 
discriminate between what is certain and what is doubtful 
in decipherment and interpretation ; and (3) accuracy of 
statement. 

(1) As for the first of these, completeness: Mr. Cook 
could not, of course, be expected to go behind published 
inscriptions; he believes he has included all such except 
certain (e.g. In some of the earlier numbers of the ZDMG) 
which, he thinks, have not been criticallv enough edited. 

(2) Uncertainty of decipherment is indicated by a point 
over the Hebrew letter; conjectural restoration, by square 
brackets. Mr. Cook sometimes controls the decipherment of 
the editors, from the context, or from an examination of the 
facsimiles. In the matter of interpretation he does not 
aim at being independent ; he has followed, as he tells us, 
the editors of the various texts. Hater critical investi- 
gations, however, have been laid under contribution, and 
we find now and then a suggestion that is new. 

(3) The reader will wish to know most of all what degree 
of accuracy has been attained. As the book professes to 
be in principle a digest of the work of others, only extended 
use of it as an index can reveal how far it is trustworthy. 
We may say at once, however, that such cross references as 
we have had occasion to verify have been found correct,^ 
and that, where some questionable point has led us to 
compare the original, the same is true of the citation of 

^ Occasional s%ht discrepancies between a note of reference and the place 
referred to (e.g. 'H on p. 11, third article, compared with K'H on p. 52) are 
almost unavoidable and will mislead no one. ^ ^ 
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inscriptions.^ It is naturally to the strictly Aramaic part 
of the work that the compiler has devoted most attention. 
Where the decipherment is so often uncertain, and the 
meaning doubtful, the choice between rival explanations is 
often difficult, and we cannot expect always to agree with 
the result. It is a pity that practical considerations forbad 
a fuller treatment. The illustrations from Arabic, Assyrian, 
and ancient Egyptian are generally taken from the same 
source as the inscriptions themselves, and (apart from 
misprints and slips of the pen criticism of them does 
not touch Mr. Cook.^ 

^ On p. 42, however, under 120^ should he 124 ; and on p. 63, under 

vC’13, 362 should be 662. Moreover, 0 in and in OIjntDS, on 

pp. 22 and 97, should be D - The facsimile is quite unambiguous. 

^ It is not worth while pointing out such things as omissions or misplacements 
ot s ; hut it may he of use to some readers to correct the follo^dng naisprints ; — 

on p. isjjjj] 1 for the^^ j 1 1 of CIS—i e.J ; on p. 19 for 

of Euting ; on p. 27 ji3l for pi ; on p. 37 for if ; on p. 43 ^ 

> on p. 53 U-ftJ for ; on p. 55 (following a mis- 
print iuDe Vogiie) for and for ; on p. 88 ‘Obaisat 

(after CIS) for ‘Obaisat ; on p. 93 for ; on p. 96 for ; 

oa p. 97 for Ai* ; on p. Ill yp-s for ; (on p. 113 ^ is a rare 
form, not an error for ^1^;) on p. 115 for and on p. U9 

jlli for jiJl , and^p for^p . 

Sometimes, however, the effort to be concise leads to obscurity or mis- 
>tatement: on p. 19, under Xoldeke’s explanation “one who is cut 

rom the body of his mother ’ ^ is not an alternative translation of i ? hut 
a translation of ; in the same article Leps. 86 refers to Benkmaler 

Abth. vi (Band xi), Tafel 14-21 ; on p. 22 dnif and *nose^ are 
alternate es, not equivalents ; on p. 56 the juxtaposition of and Heb. 

; - suggests to the unwary reader that the Arabic word is known in the sense 
grasshopper ’ ; on p. 105, if ‘ to place, to set ’ be correct, should be 
• On the other hand, there seems to be a misapprehension on p. 38 in the 
J.n.A.s. 1899. 


13 
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We hope he will have the satisfaction of having his 
book much used while it is stilj. up to date. It is well 
printed and well bound. Perhaps the leaves were left uncut 
because it was thought likely that scholars would wish 
interleaved copies. 

This glossary will materially facilitate the Aiisbeiitiing 
of the inscriptions. The brief introduction will be an aid 
to the student, who will probably wish that Mr, Cook had 
allowed himself more scope. Students of the Aramaic 
inscriptions will appreciate his method of quoting syste- 
matically every form in which a word occurs (cp. 7TiT\, ; 
his warning that certain readings are uncertain ; and his 
quotation of alternative readings (e,g., 

His practice, in the case of obscure words, of 
quoting the context (cp. for example etc.), and 

in the case of bilingual inscriptions of giving the equivalent 
expression in the second language Ni&D, etc.), 

will be specially appreciated by the student who is not 
fortunate enough to have easy access to the sources. 
Mr. Cook s interest in comparative Semitic philology appears 
in useful observations occurring from time to time (cp. for 

article Vm. mean ‘tanner/ Mordtmann means to say that the 

Palmyrene proper name V21, coming fiom a root = Arab. wiU mean 

‘ tanner.^ Geram on p. 37, fenven as the Ethiopic for ‘ fear,’ s^nld be ffermd. 
On p. 75 , Manawat, should be , Manat. 

In the case of Assyrian and Egyptian words, it is to be regretted that the 
system of transliteration employed in the CIS has been preserved. It is 
extremely desirable that, whatever he done about the Egyptian vowels, the 
system of transliteration of the consonants that is now dominant should be nsed 
in all Semitic work. This does not in Assyrian, as in Arabic, employ 
a A and a h, but only a not being distinguishable, except etymologically^ 
In any case it is misleading to hnd ktmahhi on p. 37, and similarly 
h in almost aU Assyrian words, but pamii on p. 24. In Egyptian on 
the contrary, it need hardly be said, h and h represent distinct symbola'and 
distinct sounds. Thus, m hakonufzj on p. 53, and in en heb on p. 66, 
h is correct ; hut if so, m M hrt on p. 56, in anh (i.e. <k) on p.’94, in hontu 
on p. 82, in habis on p. 50 (and of course in Oinmv and“Dann), in honsu on 
p. 55, and in other examples, h should be h. We may add here that we do not 
suppose the author means to propose a new theory of the date of Daniel when he 
assigns it to the middie of the second century b.c. (p. 3, note 2) 
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example such notes as those on the letters j!^ , 1 , etc.). 
No one working through^ the Aramaic parts of the Old 
Testament should overlook the notes on the parallel or the 
divergent forms supplied by the inscriptions: the fact that 
some of the inscriptions can be dated gives special value 
to their evidence, Mr. Cook's work on the Encyclopaedia 
Bihlica has given him a special interest in Semitic onoma- 
tology, which is fortunate, for he tells us that three- fifths 
of the entries in his glossary are proper names. 

Finally, we may give one example of the convenient 
way in which such a glossary collects interesting facts, and 
of the care with which it must, nevertheless, be used — 

One of the most fir ml j' established facts of Semitic phonology is 
that, under certain conditions, words that appear in Hebrew with 
^ and in Arabic with ^ will be found in Aramaic to have 
A well-known example of this is the word the earth.’ 

It is well known, however, that certain Aramaic dialects have the 
remarkable parallel form (cp. Jer. x, 11). jS^owthe glossary 

shows that whilst the inscriptions contain both forms, the common 
form xynX occurs in only one inscription and the peculiar parallel 
form in no less than nine. This might lead to the generalization 
that the Aramaic represented by the inscriptions, most of which 
are late, used almost invariably the form with p . If the 

inscriptions containing the word are noted more carefully, however, 
it will he found that they are the inscriptions on the famous 
sculptures from Zenjirli and its neighbourhood, and the legends on 
certain welhknown weights and tablets from Nineveh, all belonging 
to the eighth century or the seventh. Elsewhere in the Aramaic 
inscriptions the word does not happen to occur except in the one 
ease referred to, where it appears in the common form 
This is in the Sinaitic peninsula, and the inscription, which is one 
of the three that bear dates, belongs to about the year 189 a.d. 

Anyone who experiences diflSculty in remembering the 
inscriptions by the numbers will find it pretty easy to 
construct an analysis of them on a single leaf of paper to 
keep as a mark in the glossary. He will thus be able 
to determine at once the nature of the attestation of any 
^ord or form. 
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Enougli has been said to show that the glossary is an 
addition to the Semitic library, useful to learners and 
convenient for scholars, and to suggest to those who use 
it to help on the cause by reporting important inaccuracies 
to the author. Cambridge has done well in encouraging 
its younger scholars by undertaking the publication of such 
a work. 

Hope W. Hogg. 

At the last moment, as these sheets are being passed for the press, 
M. Lidzbarski s eagerly expected Handhuch der ^ordsemitischen 
Mpigraphik has been issued, and is found to contain a complete 
glossary. It would not be fair to compare it with the other work, 
their scale and scope being so different. Had the scholars in 
Germany and England who encouraged Mr. Cook to go on with 
his work been able to tell him of the enterprise on which 
Lidzbarski was engaged, the glossary, at least in its present form, 
would probably not have appeared. If its author does not regret 
hiB labour, however, no one else will. The Glossary and the 
equivalent columns of the Handhuch seem, on a rapid glance, to be 
to some extent complementary as well as parallel. One would 
not willingly be without either. Each has entries that the other 
lacks ; and the plan of the smaller work made it possible to give 
many references and other notes which the learner, in particular, 
will find very useful. — H. W. H. 
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(October, November, DeceraRer, 1898.) 


T. General Meetings of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

JSovemher 8, 1898. — Lord Eeay (President) in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

The Rev. W. A. Briggs, M.D., 

Mr. M. N. Yenketasvami, 

Mr. V. R. Pandit, 

Captain F. Webb Ware, 

Mr. M. Macauliffe, 

Mr. C. G. Luzac, 

Mr, Y. C. Seshacharri, 

Mr. F. W. Thomas, 

Mr. Nohushige Amenomori, and 
Mr. H. Franklin 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. R, Sewell read a paper on ^‘The Cinder-Mounds of 
Bellary.’’ The paper appears in the present number. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. J. Kennedy, Dr. Gaster, 
Mr. Beveridge, and Dr. Thornton took part. 

December 13. — Lord Reay (President) in the Chair. 

It Was announced that — 

H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 

Mr. A. R. Macdonald, 

Mr. Robert Pearce, and 
Mr. Suryanarain Row 
had been elected members of the Society, 
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The E,ev. Professor Mills, D.D., read a paper on The 
Initiative of the Avesta.” The paper will be printed in 
a subsequent number. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. E. G. Browne, 
Professor Ross, Dr. Gaster, and Professor Rhys Davids 
took part. 

II. Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. Yienna Oriental Journal. Yol. xii, No. 2. 

Stein Schneider (M.). Heilmittelnamen der Araber. 

Hartmann (M.). Zur kurdischen Literatur. 

Kegl (A. V.). Yisal und seine Sohne, eine Dichter-Familie 
des modemen Persiens, 

Mahler (Ed.), Aegyptologische Studien auf dem Gebiete 
der Chronologie. 

II. Journal Asiatique. Tome xii, No. 1. 

Loisy (A.). Le Monstre Rahab et Thistoire biblique de 
la creation. 

Chabot (J, B.), Notes d^epigraphie et d^archeologie 
orientale. 

Parisot (M.). Le dialecte de Madula. 

Peer (L.). Specimen de la langue lepcha ou rong, 

III* Zeitscheift dee Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 

Band Hi, Heft 3. 

Mann (0.). Quellenstudien zur Geschichte des Ahmed 
SJh Durrani (1747-1773), 

Houtama (Th.). Eine unbekannte Bearbeitung des 
M a rzban-nam eh . 

Mordtnaann (J. H.). Die himjarischen Inschriften von 
Kharibet-Se’oud. 

Brockelmann (0.). Zur syrischen Betonunga- und Verslehre. 

Bohtlingk (0.). Miscellen. 

Brooks (E. W,). Notes on the Syriac Chronicle of 846. 

Wolff (M.). Bemerkungen zu der Schrift Ahwabal- 
kijame. 
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lY. YiEXXA. SiTZrnN'GSBEiaCHTE DEE KAISERUCHEIf AkADEMIE DEE 

IYissexschaftejt, Phu.-Hist. Klasse. Bd. cxxxvi. 

Muller (Fr.). Beitrage zur Text-kritik und Erklarung 
des Karnamak i Artasir i Papakaii. 

Beitrage zur Text-kritik und Erklarung des 

Andarz i Aturpat i Makraspandan mit einer deutschen 
TJebersetzung. 

Die seraitischen Elemente der Pahlawispraclie. 

Die Transscription fremder Alphabete. 

Bd. cxxxvii. 

Biihler (Gr.). A Legend of the Jaina Stupa at Mathura. 
Schroeder (L. v.). Die Tiibinger Katha-HSS. und ihre 
Beziehung zum Taittirlya-Aranjaka. Herausgegeben mit 
einem Jfachtrag v. G. Biihler. 

Bexkscheifxex. Bd. xlv. 

Ndldeke (Th.). Zur Grrammatik des classischen Arabisch. 

Y. St. Petersburg. Bulletin de l’Academie Impeeiale des 
Sciences. Serie v, Tome viii, Xo. 1. 

Eadloff (W.). Eine neue aufgefundene alt-tiirkische 
Inschrift. 

^ I. ITunich. Sitzungsrertchte der k. b. Arademie dee Wissen- 
schafxen, 1898. Heft 3, 

Hirth (Fr.), Aus der Ethnographie des Tschau Ju-kua. 
Laufer (B.). Studien zur Sprachwissenschaffc der Tibeter. 
Caland (VY.). Zur Exegese und Kritik der rituellen 
Sutras. 

Mills (L. H.). On Pahlavi. 

Grriinwedel (A.). .Padmasambhava and Mandarava. 
Hopkins (E. W.). Avarta. 

Schreiner (M.). Beitrage zur Geschichte der theologischen 
Bewegungen im Islam. 

Schwaliy (Fr.). Nachtrage. 

Windisch (E.). Zu “ The Indian Game of Chess.^^ 
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III. Foxes and News. 

Jewish Ethics. — Professor M. Lazarus has at length 
published his System of Jewish Ethics {Die Ethik des 
JudenthnmSj T. Kauffmann, Francfort-on-the-Main, 1898), 
in a large and beautifully^ got- up volume. As might have 
been expected from so distinguished a thinker, this work 
leaves little to be desired, both as regards deepness of 
thought and clearness, and elegance of diction. Although 
there is no lack of smaller works on the subject, a sy^ sterna tic 
representation of the ethical principles as developed in post- 
il iblical Jewish writings has been a desideratum. Of special 
interest are the author's arguments against E. v. Hartmann^a 
rejection of ethics which are founded on a theistic basis. 

Magic among the Hebrews. — Readers of the Journal 
will recollect that some months back Dr. Witton Davies read 
a paper before the Society on Magic, Divination, and 
Demonology among the Hebrews and neighbouring peoples.'' 
This paper has been expanded and has just appeared under 
the same title. A notice of it will appear iii our next issue. 

Oriental Congress. — A Committee, consisting of the 
President, Sir Raymond We-t, Professor Sayce, Dr. Thornton, 
Professor Douglas, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Hewitt, 
Dr. Gaster, and Dr. Cast, has been appointed to carry out 
for this country all mutters connected with the forthcoming 
International Congress at Rome in October. The Council 
hope that as many members of the Society as possibly can 
will take part in the proceedings. 

The Peppe Relics. ith reference to our announcement 
in last Journal (p. 8(18), we have now to add that the King 
of Siam is sending an envoy to India to receive the relics 
offered to His Jlajesty by the Indian Government. The 
King, who gratefully accepted the offer, has agreed to 
distiibute from Bangkok portions of the relics among the 
Buddhists of Burma and Ceyluu. 
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KasmTr Antiquities. 

The following interesting account, written by Dr. M. A. 
Stein, is abstracted from the Times of India, JS^ov. 5 : — 

A short time ago we published the news that the Kasmir 
Durbar, upon the proposal of Captain S. H. Godfrey, 
Assistant Resident in Kasmir, has resolved to establish 
a museum at Srinagar. The new institution, for which 
a suitable building is already in course of construction, is 
to serve for the reception of Kasmir antiquities and of 
characteristic specimens of the arts and industries of the 
Y alley. 

There is, perhaps, no part of India which could furnish 
richer or more interesting materials for a local museum. 
There is certainly none in which the establishment of such 
iiu institution is at present more needed or more significant 
as a mark of progress. The whole of Kasmir might have 
been described, until not so long ago, as one great museum 
of local antiquities. There were the ruins of ancient date 
^vhich still cover so many prominent sites in the Valley, 
lime-honoured were the products of the artisan, the method 
of the administration, the ways and thoughts of the people. 

Great are the changes which Western influences have 
produced in Kasmir, particularly during the present Maha- 
lajas reign. They reach deeper than any we can trace in 
fhe country’s previous history. Much of what modern 
reform ’ has swept away will not be regretted even by 
the most ardent lover of old Kasmir. But much of what 
of high value apd interest to the student of Indian 
history and art, is also now bound to disappear. It is time 
fo collect these remains of antiquity, whether they are in 
^tone and wood, in manuscripts, or in the traditions and 
thought of the people. 

The interest which these remains claim is closely con- 
i^ected with the old history of Kasmir. And the latter, 
^gain, is rendered curious and attractive by the exceptional 
advantages we enjoy for its study. Indian literature has 
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often been blamed, and not without justice, for its want of 
historical works. Kasmir, however, has preserved for us 
a series of Sanskrit chronicles which in authenticity and 
value fairly reach the mark of the chronicles of mediaeval 
Europe. Adding to these the Persian records from Akbar s 
time onwards, Kasmlr history presents itself to us in reliable 
accounts extending over more than 1,500 years. Traditions 
popular in origin, but yet of value, which are recorded m 
the oldest of these works, Kalhana’s Raj ata rang mi, carry 
us back even further to the times of Asoka and the great 
Indo-Scythian kings. 

It is not alone this wealth of truly historical records 
which enables us to restore in detail the picture of ancient 
Kasmir. Small as the country is, its contribution to ancient 
Indian literature has been considerable. Sanskrit works by 
Kasrairian authors are plentifully preserved in the Yalley. 
Kasmlrians seem always to have had an open eye for the 
realities of life and for the peculiarities of their country. 
It is not chance that these old writers give us many 
a curious glimpse of contemporary Kasmlr, such as the 
scholars of India proper rarely vouchsafe to us in regard 
to their own homes. 

Nor are we entirely dependent on these indigenous sources. 

It is well known how much valuable information on ancient 
India has reached us in the accounts of foreign travellers. 
These do not fail us in Kasmlr. The favoured ‘^Land of 
^dradd'^ (Parvatl) has always been famous for its sacred 
sites, its holy springs or Nagas, its mountain Tirtbas. 
A land of such spiritual merits could not be missed by the 
pious Christian pilgrims who wandered through the breadth 
and length of India during the centuries preceding the 
Muhammadan conquest. The curious and detailed notices 
which they have left us of the Yalley and its inhabitants 
correspond to the long stay they used to make there. It 
seems in fact as if these pious men bad not been wholly 
indifferent to the material attractions of the country. 
Kasmlr has always bad its charm for visitors from northern 
climes. Now, too, the Hajis of Yarkaud and the regions 
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beyond readily linger in the Yalley before resuming their 
long journey, Hiuen Tsiang did so before them, and so 
other less known Buddhist pilgrims who passed through the 
“ Paradis terrestre des Indes (Bernier) to the sacred places 
of the dusty hot plains. 

In the light which we derive from this wealth of records, 
the tangible remains of old Kasmir resume fresh life. The 
coins of Kasmir rulers, which we possess in almost unbroken 
succession from In do- Scythian times onwards, are more than 
a mere framework for dynastic lists. We know often a good 
deal of the reigns and persons of the kings who issued them. 

The coins and their legends more than once illustrate in 
a characteristic fashion incidents of which the Chronicles 
tell us. 

The ruined temples and sculptures, which are far more 
numerous about the Valley than the guidebooks would show, 
furnish ample materials for the study of the architecture 
and art of ancient Kasmir. They, too, are not mute records 
^dth date and origin doubtful, as is so often the case in 
India proper. From the Chronicles we learn the deities 
fo which these temples were dedicated, the names of their 
founders and of the sites which they were intended to 
adorn. We can often trace the varying fortunes which 
these structures underwent, and strange indeed they were 

sometimes. 

Many a famous shrine which we still see in its ruins 
served with the riches it once contained unscrupulous Hindu 
J^ings in their financial troubles. The massive quadrangles 
of others were used at times as fortified places, just as in 
the Middle Ages did so many monuments of ancient Rome. 
During the endless rebellions of the later Hindu period they ^ 
stood more than one siege. Frequently we find popular 
Muhammadan shrines built with the slabs and columns of 
ancient Hindu temples, or the latter simply transformed 
into Ziarats. Muhammadan shrines in most cases can be 
shown to mark the sites of earlier Hindu worship. 

This fact strikingly illustrates that slow and gradual j 
process of conversion which led the great mass of the 
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Kasmir population from, their old gods and beliefs into the 
fold of Islam. In more than one direction this conversion 
has remained superficial. The qualified student can still 
easily trace the old Hindu in the customs and superstitions 
of the Kasmir villager. 

Islam did not enter Kasmir by forcible conquest. Not the 
valour of its inhabitants — it seems to have been small indeed 


at all times— hut the great mountain barrier to the south 
had saved the Valley from Muhammadan invasion. Ihe 
great Mahmud repeatedly endeavoured to reach Kasmir: the 
^^bravest of his Hindu opponents in the Panjab had found 
there a refuge. But in the narrow defiles which lead to 
' the passes over the Pir Pan^ai, even the resistance of a small 
stronghold like the ancient Lohara was enough to stem the 
wave that in the plains of India had proved irresistible. 
Kasmir thus escaped that great break which the Mu- 
hammadan conquest marks in the historical development 
of other Indian territories. The subsequent gradual con- 
version to Islam did not afPect materially the marked 
historical individuality of the country, or the traditions 
and habits of its population. The ease and accuracy with 
which we can restore the ancient topography of Kasmir 
serve to illustrate this fact. 

If we take for comparison the great Punjab plain we 
find there only a few ancient sites and local names standing 
out as landmarks of the pre-Muhammadan epoch. It is 
strikingly different in Kasmir. AVe can there trace the 
ancient towns, pilgrimage places, administrative divisions, 
etc., far back into Hindu times, with such thoroughness and 
accuracy as if we stood oii the classic soil of Greece or Italy. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that the ancient routes 
through the mountains have remained unchanged. Until 
the advent of the British engineer man had little chance 
to work great changes here. But it still shows the remark- 
^ able tenacity of local tradition in Kasmir that we can even 
to the present day follow up the old tracks over the 
mountains mentioned in our histoiical records, and locate 
the watch-stations w'hich guarded the passes. Thus, e.g.> 
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the site of the stone gate which closed “ the western entrance 
of the kingdom in Hiuen. Tsiang’s days, in the gorge 
below Baramula {Vardhmula), still bears its ancient name. 

On the heights of the Pir Pan^al Pass popular tradition 
still shows the place where cruel King Mihirakula (of the 
sixth century) was believed to have amused himself by 
throwing elephants over a precipice. 

It is the same in other parts of that geographical micro- 
cosm, Kasmir. Hundreds of ancient localities mentioned 
by the Sanskrit chroniclers, from great towns down to 
modest hamlets, can be identified with certainty, Srinagar 
has retained more than the name of the ancient capital 
Srmagai% ‘Hhe City of Sn, i.e. the goddess of fortune.” 

(This is the name which the Kasmir capital has borne 
since the days of Asoka; though the guidebooks, following 
a whimsical etymology of that worthy but in historical 
matters amusingly naive traveller, Mr, Vigne, will persist 
in turning it into “the City of the Sun.”) The antiquarian 
can still identify in it the remains of many of the great 
buildings that once adorned it, the quarters into which it 
was divided, the canals and main thoroughfares which 
intersected it. Thus history guides us wherever we move 
in Kasmir, whether in the great flat of the river plain or 
high up in the alpine side-valleys. Of the ancient 
irrigation canals we know the makers ; even for the 
artificial changes in the course of the Vitasta (the old 
H3"da8pe8, our ‘Jhelum^) we can give the date. 

It is not necessary, however, for us to go back to the 
sculptures, coins, inscriptions, and other antiquities which 
Ihe old sites yield, in order to find objects worthy of 
preservation in a museum. Kasmir since the time when 
Muhammadanism entered the Valley from the north has ^ 
had its connection with Central Asia and Khorasan. Many 
interesting arts were imported from those quarters and 
developed by the Kasmlri with that imitative talent which 
distinguishes him. Many excellent specimens of this 
■^luhammadan art of Kasmir, Persian in its chie^lfeatures, 
still survive, but they are r%pidly leaving the country. 
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The KasmM, like other people, has the defects of his 
virtues. The same ability with which he reproduced the 
best elements of Persian art-design in his metal and textile 
work leads him to imitate only too readily European models, 
poor as the specimens of Western art mostly are that have 
hitherto reached him. Collectors know how to appreciate 
the worth of old Kasrair art. Most, perhaps, of what was 
of value, has already found its way into the public and 
private collections of Europe. Not much time remains to 
be lost if Kasmir is to retain any of the good products of 
its old art industries. 

It is evident that nothing could help more to guide back 
the modern workman to the former level of his art than select 
models of this type. It is equally certain that a museum 
is the best means for their preservation in the country. 

It is gratifying to find the Kasmlr Durbar alive to the 
importance of its obligations in regard to the antiquities 
and the arts of the country. As far as the study of the 
former is concerned it has already shown its interest by 
enabling Dr. Steix to study the archaeology of Kasmir in 
detail, and to prepare an annotated English translation of 
the oldest of the above-named Chronicles. This is in course 
of publication through Messrs. A. Constable & Co., London. 

The new museum which has been sanctioned, and the 
building of which is now rapidly advancing, will un- 
doubtedly lead to a far more eflfective preservation of 
ancient remains than has hitherto been possible. It may 
also form the starting-point for a new era in the develop- 
ment of modern Kasmlr art. For many of the European 
visitors from the plains who reach the Kasmir capital in 
yearly increasing numbers it is sure to prove an attraction. 
From whichever point of view the new institution is judged, 
it does credit alike to the enlightened policy of the Durbar 
and to Captain Godfrey’s timely initiative. It is also 
satisfactory to think that the funds required for the museum 
have become available through the improvement in the 
State’s 1‘^ances, which has been remarkably steady during 
the office of the present Resident, Sir Adelbbrt Talbot. 
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I. Colonel Davidson, after employment on the Afghan 
frontier, has compiled a collection of 1,600 to 1,800 sentences 
of the language of the Siah-Posh Kafir, an independent 
race, neither Hindu nor Mahometan, who dwell in the 
mountainous district on the eastern frontier of the kingdom 
of Afghanistan as lately demarked. The compiler had 
peculiar opportunities, and has made good use of them. 
He IS now preparing a Vocabulary: he has not attempted 
a Grammar. Of this language little or nothing is known. 
It is important that these collections should be published. 

II. Mr. Macauliffe, of H.M. Indian Civil Service on the 


retired list, has prepared a careful translation of the Sacred 
Books of the Sikh or Singh Sect, dwelling in the Province 
ot the Pan jab. About forty years ago a German Professor, 
Br. Trumpf, was sent out to India by the India Office to 
learn the language, and make a translation : he succeeded 
so far, that he published a volume, the Adi Granth, which 
"■as valued at the time, but something better is now 
required : a fuller knowledge of the language, and a larger 
selection of original MSS. And this Mr. Macauliffe, after 
a residence of a quarter of a century amidst the people, 
a Qowledge of the modern Vernacular, and an acquaintance 
"ith learned and intelligent Sikhs, has succeeded in 

PP^ying. The difficulty now is to publish it. Specimens 
0 the work have appeared in the pages of the Imperial 
and Astatic Quarterly Review. Mr. Macauliffe, though 
e has taken his pension, still seems to cling to India as 
a ome, and though in England at the present moment, 
e IS returning to Amritsar to give the last finishing touch 
^ork, and if the funds are forthcoming from the 
ikh Chieftains, to carry it through the Press. 

III. M. Hjfalvy, of Paris, has published in the French 
anguage a most interesting volume on the inhabitants of 
oth the North and South slopes of the Hindu-Kush : he 
as himself visited the North, or Russian, slope, and brings 
into notice the Ghalcha tribe. He goes into great detail 
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with regard to the people of the Southern slope, and is 
familiar with all the great English authorities, who have 
in late years written on the subject. The book is a very 
interesting one to read, and ray long acquaintance with 
the Author, and general knowledge of the region, justify 
me in pronouncing the work to be trustworthy. Of course 
the languages and customs of the tribes are fully noticed. 

IV. I have received from the Author of a volume, 
entitled ^‘Les Ba-Ronga, les indigenes de la Baie de 
Delagoa,” a copy of his very interesting ethnographical 
study in the French language. I have long been acquainted 
with M. Junod, and he is a missionary of a Swiss Protestant 
Mission settled many years in that Province of South 
Africa, a colony of Portugal on the East Coast. A con- 
siderable portion of the work is dedicated to the language, 
one of the Bantu family, and the religions ; the latter has 
not risen beyond the Animistic Class r our Author states 
that the two chief features are (1) worship of ancestors, 

(2) a conception of Heaven. ^ 

^ R. K CusT. 

October j 1898. 

A FEW Remarks on Pictographs, or Archaic Forms of 

Script. 

A more accurate use of terms is necessary: the word 
'Alphabet’ in the Oxford English Dictionary applies to 
AVritten Characters representing sounds by a symbol, and 
the oldest existing specimen of such Alphabetic writing is 
the Moabite Stone, which may roughly be attributed to the 
eighth century before the Christian era. Yet both in 
English and French writings we find such use of the word 
'Alphabet,’ as is quite unjustifiable. It may be the case, 
that at the time of the Exodus there was a free use of 
the Egyptian Ideographs, and Assyrian Cuneiform, in the 
Regions between the Euphrates and the Nile ; but neither 
of these Written Characters were Alphabetic, and the 
impression therefore is left, that the Alphabetic AYritings 
attributed to Moses in the eighteenth century before the 
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Christian era could not have been from his hand : he may 
have written in Ideographs, which at a subsequent date 
were transliterated into the Phoenician Alphabet. 

Before the epoch of Alphabets, came the period of the 
extensive use of the Egyptian and Assyrian Written 
Characters: they are too well known to require any addi- 
tional remarks. 

But apparently at a date possibly anterior to these great 
Scripts, and at any rate more or less independent of them, 
are certain Pictographs, or Archaic Forms of Writing, the 
full description of which will be the work of the Twentieth 
century. Among these are : 

A. Cretan and Aegean in Europe. 

B. Kheta, alias Hittite, in Asia. 

C. Tifinag in Africa. 

And there are many others, such as Cypriote in the Island 
of Cyprus, and Orkkan in Siberia: my object is to draw 
general attention to the subject : care should be taken to 
keep clear of all local forms of Alphabetic Writing. I limit 
myself to the three in my list as specimens of the three 
Continents. 


A. Cretan and Aegean, 

In the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xiv (1894), p. 270, 
appeared a remarkable communication from the pen of 
Mr. Arthur Evans on the subject of “ Primitive Pictograpbs, 
f^d a Prae-Phenician Script, from Crete.^' It made a great 
impression on me, but I was deep in other subjects, and 
could only make a note of it. 

In the same Journal, vol. xvii, part 1897, p. 327, has 
appeared from the pen of the same writer a communication 
cn p urther Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script, with 
Libyan and Proto-Egyptian Comparisons.’^ The subject 
19 now lifted into the first rank of questions to be solved 
m the Twentieth century. 

1899 . 


U 
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The second Essay is divided into three Parts : 

Part I. ‘‘ The Discoveries/’ subdivided into nine Sections, 
with 27 Plates. 

Part II. '^Proto-Egyptian and Libyan Comparisons/^ 
subdivided into four Sections. 

Part III. " Concluding Observations.” 

Part I (second Essay). The Author states, that from the 
evidence of Cretan seals it was demonstrable that there 
existed a form of pictographic writing from its simplest 
beginnings to a more conventional and abbreviated stage. 
A variety of data supplied by seals, vases, and inscribed 
stones showed the further existence of a linear system of 
writing, connected with the other, and presenting striking 
comparisons with Egyptian Inscriptions on the South, and 
the syllabic script of Cyprus and Anatolia, In some 
instances Cretan linear characters displayed a remarkable 
correspondence with Phenician and Early Greek letter-forms. 

The evidence showed, that the purely pictorial class of 
Cretan seal went back to the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt, or 
more than 2-500 b.c. ; and further evidence has since gone to 
prove an earlier contact of Crete with Egypt than that date. 

They were, however, beyond doubt indigenous, the later 
conventionalized pictographs approaching nearer to the 
Hittite character than the Egyptian. 

The Author then passes under review the different classes : 

(1) Primitive Prism seal with linear characters and figures. 

(2) Early Pictographic Prism seals. 

(3) Later seals with conventionalized Pictographs. 

(4) Signet-shaped stones with conventionalized Picto- 

graphs, and other figures. 

(5) Seals and other objects with linear signs. 

(6) Inscribed vase from Cerigo. 

(7) Inscribed Libation Table from the Diktaean Cave. 

Part II, Sections 1 and 3. The points of resemblance 
to the Cretan and Egyptian scripts are here dwelt upon, 
and there can be no doubt that the populations of Crete 
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and Egypt were thrown into constant intercourse, and 
a resemblance of the outcome of their culture and form of 
religious worship can cause no surprise. 

Section 2 opens out the still more interesting considera- 
tion, that Crete was the meeting-point of Thraco-Phrygian 
elements to the North, and Libyan elements to the South. 

The Author considers that the intervention of Libyan 
intermediaries seems necessary to explain the primitive 
relations between Crete and the Yalley of the Nile. At 
the same time, the remains found in Crete bring it in 
relation with the Western coastlands of Asia Minor, the 
mainland of Greece, and even the Danubian Basin. While 
the influence from the South of Egypt must be admitted, the 
presence of members of the great Thraco-Phrygian race 
must also he admitted. 

Section 4 deals with the resemblance with the Tifinag 
Alphabet, which is described separately in this essay. 

Part III. The Author admits, that the proved antiquity 
of the Egyptian Script gives some warrant for inferring, 
that the Egyptians are not indebted to the populations of 
the Mediterranean Basin for the ideas of interchange of 
thought by means of the eye as well as the ear. On the 
other hand, he concedes, that the ancient relations betwixt 
Crete and the African littoral of the Mediterranean suggest, 
that the early Script of the island, if not derived from 
was at least influenced in its development from that 
quarter. This is as far as we can safely go with our present 
limited knowledge of the environment. 

It is, moreover, evident, that through a wide European 
^rea there exist the records of a primitive picture-Script, 
^hich, as far back as prehistoric time, showed a tendency 
to simplify itself into abbreviated linear signs. 

The Author concludes with the following remarks, which 
‘‘^peak highly for his good sense and freedom from sensa- 
tional haphazard guesses : 

‘‘I have abstained from any attempt to interpret either 
the linear, or the pictographic. Script. The main object has 
toen to collect materials and institute comparisons. 
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B, Kheta or Hittite. 

In Luzac’s Oriental List, 1898, I read as follows ; — 
“A book bas just been published by Colonel Conder entitled 
“‘The Hittites and their Language/ in which the author 
“ makes an attempt to explain the Hittite symbols, and gives 
“ what he calls ‘ translations ' of the ‘ Hittite ’ Inscriptions. 
“Colonel Conder bases his system of decipherment on the 
“ assumption that the Hittite, Cyprian, and Akkadian forms 
“of writing are interchangeable, and that a superficial 
“resemblance in the form of any two signs is sufficient to 
“prove their identity of value. His ‘translations' of the 
“ texts are based on the further assumption, that ‘ Hittite ^ 
“ is Turkish in character. It is needless to point out to our 
“ readers, that both these assumptions are entirely without 
“proof or foundation. We could wish that the labour, which 
“it is evident Colonel Conder has expended on his work, 
“had been applied in a direction, where it might have been 
“ rewarded with more valuable results." 

In The Athenmim of August 27, 1898, p. 285, is a very 
hostile review of Colonel Conder’s newly-published book, “The 
Hittites and their Language " (Blackwood & Son). Allusion 
is made to Professor Jensen's articles in the ZeiUchrift of the 
German Oriental Society about three years ago, and the 
decipherment of this language. Professor Jensen has now 
published a solid work, “Hittites and Armenians." Colonel 
Conder gives a Hittite Yocabulary, and fifteen plates of 
Hittite Inscriptions taken from the Marash Lion, various 
slabs, figures, and seals. No bilingual Inscription has been 
found. No two authorities agree ; Jensen connects the 
Armenian with it, Conder the Accadian : there is no certainty, 
that they have any claim to the name of Hittite, for no 
character has been identified to the satisfaction of all. 

C. Tifindg. 

I quote from my own “Languages of Africa," p. 75, 
1883 :~ 

“Of the old Libyan or Numidian form of writing 
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specimens are found in Inscriptions brought casually to 
** light, and not yet satisfactorily explained. It is the 
mother of the existing local written Character, called 
‘‘ the Tifinag, the language being called Tamashek, and 
the tribe using it is the Tiwarik of the Sahara, a sub- 
‘‘ division of the Berber Family.” 

Oudney first noticed them in 1822; Eichardson drew 
attention to them in 1847, and an account by him was 
published by the Foreign Office. In the highways of the 
Desert are found blocks of stone entirely covered with 
this Character. The Arabs were totally ignorant of their 
meaning. In the houses are similar scribblings on the 
walls. Attempts have been made, with some success, to 
translate them. They are read from right to left, and form 
a syllabary. Hanoteau in his Grammar of the Kabail and 
Tamashek Languages, Halevy and De Saulcy in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris, Letourneux in the Report 
of the Florence Oriental Congress, Faulman in his work 
on Written Characters, have noticed this Character. See also 
De la Blanchere, “Inscriptions Sahariennes et Fecriture 
Libyque” (Bulletin Correspondance Africaine^ vi, p. 354, 
1883) ; Duveyrier, “ Explorations de Sahara Inscriptions,” 
p. 396 ; “Alphabet Libyque” [Journal de la Societe Aniatiquej 
p. 253, 1884). 

I communicated to a Vice-President of this Society, who 
IS a master in this particular department of science, my 
intention of writing a brief Memorandum on this subject. 
In his reply he remarked : “ A hypothesis, or rather a 
suspicion, has been growing up in my mind of late, that 
‘ the chief Hieroglyphic systems of the ancient world really 
l^ad a common origin somewhere in W^estern Asia; that 
nil the pictorial systems were developed out of this 
primitive and embryonic Script. Along with this suspicion 
“has been another, that the Neolithic people of primeval 
Egypt and Northern Africa had a linear system of 
Writing, which has left its traces in the Tifinag and 
“linear Cretan, and signs on Neolithic Egyptian pottery. 
“These signs continued to be used by the non-Phenician 
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population of Egypt down to a comparatively late date, 
“ and are found not only in pottery but on tbe rocks.” 

‘^However, these are only suspicions, and I must leave 
it to younger men to find out whether they are justified 
or not. I am getting too old for pioneering work.” 

This explains my motive in putting forth this brief paper. 
I lay the idea, the suspicion, the germ of a conception, 
before some retired Anglo - Indian official, about fifty 
years old, who wants a subject, which has been apparently 
not occupied by another. He can feel carefully, without 
partiality or prejudice, down the outline of the conception, 
read up all that has been written, and write a paper for 
the Journal of this Society in the early years of the 
Twentieth Century. I shall not be there to read it. 


October 25, 1898. 


E. N. C. 


Note on James Eraser, Author of the ‘‘History of 
Nadir Shah” (1742). 

James Fraser is the author of the first book in English 
on Nadir Shah, “that very costive Sophy,” as Byron calls 
him, known in the East as , or the Scourge of God. 

Fraser’s work is a first-hand contribution to the history of 
the period, important not only by reason of its early date, 
but because of the number of original documents it has 
preserved, documents not to be found elsewhere.^ In 
addition to his claim as an author, he is entitled to some 
brief record as an early, if not the very first, collector of 
manuscripts in India , and thus indirectly a prominent 
contributor to the valuable Oriental collections of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. On the strength of the above 
achievements he was, I should have thought, entitled to 

1 Lowndes (ed. 1858,^ p. 834) gives the “ Histon' of Nadir Shah ’’ as published 
in. Ii32. This is an impossible date, Jsadir Shah’s invasion of India, with, 
which the hoot is chiefly concerned, not having occurred until 1737-8. The 
date must surely be a mistake for 1742. All the copies I have seen are of the 
second edition and dated 1742. Apparently the first edition appeared in January 
of the »anie year {Gent, Mag. tor 1742, p. o6). 
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a modest place ia the Dictionary of Jfational Biography ; 
and though passed over there, it is stranger still that his 
name is not to be found in the “Book of Eminent Scotsmen 
of Joseph Irving (1881) ; but this neglect may yet be 
rectified by Dr, Ethe in the second volume of his Bodleian 
Catalogue of Persian MSS., as announced (now, alas ! nearly 
nine years ago) in the preface to his first volume. 

As a small contribution to Fraser’s biography, I have 
transcribed some manuscript notes from a copy of the 
“JS'adir Shah” lately acquired by me. The book belonged 
in 1754 to Samuel Smalbroke, son of Dr. B. Smalbroke, 
the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry mentioned by Fraser 
in his preface, p. vi (at the top). The notes reterred to 
are without doubt by S. Smalbroke himself. 

[On the flyleaf.] “January 21st, 1754, Novo Stylo - 
Died Mr. James Fraser at his own house at By lick near 
Inverness in Scotland: he went out Writer to ye Factory 
at Suratt, then after Betuming to England and publishing 
this Book, carried his new-married Wife .... with 
him to ye Indies, whither he went as Supercargo. Beturn d 
ye 2'^ time (after 6 years stay) into England, December 
1749, where I saw them in London in ye Beginning of 1/50. 
He then intended to send his MSS. & goods by Sea to 
Scottland. He complain’d of his want of Latin, and intended 
to compleat an Antient-Persick Lexicon out of several im- 
perfect ones y^ he possess’d and to Translate the Zund of 
Zerdusht from y® original, as he had promis’d to Bp. 
Smalbroke & like wise to Translate the Vmd of the 
Brahmans. 

‘‘Mr. Fraser show’d me the Yaed (or Bsed = Beth in 
Bernier) in ye original characters (a little and beautifully 
written and adorn’d MS. in broad-twelves) & some chapters 
of allegorical writings (ethical) of some of the Brahmins 
he had Translated into English & redd to me. They 
contain’d a Fiction of Gyants or Peris fighting in Battle 
& a conversation of some of them taken up into their war- 
chariot concerning the soul, an emblem perhaps first 
borrow’d from Plato’s Wings & Chariot of y" soul, for y« 
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Greeks Books were carried into Indostan by y® Traders 
of Persia & Egypt after y® Macedonian conquests, if not 
before.” 

[On title-page.] ‘^Merchant ” added to author’s name. 

' [Preface, p. vi, line 2.] “ Dr. E. Smalbroke, at whose 

request Mr. Fraser studied the Old Persick (in order to 
Publish Zerdusht Book) [and] afterwards brought many 
Fine MSS. at his return in 1749 (Dec. vii), seen by me 
S. Smalbroke in his custody. Since Mr. Fraser’s death in 
Scottland bought (at ray intimation to Oxford) for y® 
University.” 

[id., line 17.] “I studied [Arabic] under ” .... 

[id., line 21.} Three hours each day [in Sanskerrit := 
‘ pure tongue ’ : see Bernier].” 

[p. 17, note f.] As to Geronimo Xavier’s knowledge of 
the Persian language; ‘‘ But he seems never to have learn’d 
it well, for he wrote his Spurious Gospel (published by De 
Dieu) in Portuguese & got it turned into Persick by Molana 
Ben Kassem at Labor, or at least corrected.” See, for this 
Xavier and his doings, E. D. Maclagan, ‘'Jesuit Missions,” 
Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. Ixvi (1896), p. 110. 

[p. 69, third line from foot.] After the words “ treacherous 
correspondence,” “if at all true.” This remark does great 
credit to Mr, S. Smalbroke s acumen, for the sending of any 
letter by Nizam- ul-Mulk to Nadir Shah is very doubtful 
indeed. 

[p, 131, note, on custom of having two governors, one 
to command a city and the other its castle] “ in imitation of 
Cyrus’s method in Persia.” 

[p. 227, after “ :N5dir Shall,” in line 2 of the heading] 
“by some Missionaire.” 

[p. 231, as to Nadir’s answer to his mother] “ exactly the 
answer of Oliver Cromw^ell to Broghill.” 
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Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts. 

[p. 19, under ^'Ayar Danish.’^] seems at least (to 

me) to have been originally y® invention of Perzuia, or 
Buzurj rather, in Persick about a.d, 550 (tho he fathered 
[it] on y® Brahmins), and immediately translated into 
Greek/’ 

[On margin.] A copy (finely wrote) of this in y® original 
tongue Mr. Fraser brought home in 1749, w^ I saw.” 

[p. 20, at end of the para.] There are two Greek 
Versions of it, one a verbal one, and seems very old, printed 
by [blank] at Hamburgh under y® title of ‘ Sapienta 
Indorum.’ Y® other is a Loose Paraphrase printed with 
Portallas’s Latin version in ‘ Histor : Byzant : There is 
a French translation of these Fables & an English one 
from it lately, 12®. The English is called ‘ Pilpay’s Fables ’ 
for Bidpai, y® supposed Narrator of them to an Indian 
Prince.” 

[p. 29, Farhang Jahanguiri.] Fraser brought a 2^^ 

copy of the Appendix, 1749 (tho imperfect too) ; both are 
now in y® Bodley Lib.” 

[p» 40, added at end.] ^‘See many more MSS. par- 
ticularly of the Zand in Old- Persick & several Lexicons 
(tho’ all imperfect) of y^ tongue, but wh. he intended to 
compleat & publish & the whole Vaed of y® Indians in 
the Bramins character wh. M^ Fraser showed to me S. S. 
in 1749 in London, wh. now I hear are safely deposited 
in ye Bodley Library, having been bought of his Widow 
Radclif’s executors & given to the University of 
Oxford at y® instigation of Owen, who heard of them 
from James Brunker, to whom I related as above. 

“ (Signed) Sam^ Smalbroke.” 


The place of James Fraser’s death, “Rylick near Inver- 
ness,” seemed to point to a connection with the family 
owning the estate so named (also spelt Reelick, Relick, 
liolig). It lies in the parish of Kirkhill, a few miles south - 
"West of the town of Inverness, and had in 1845, after great 
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drainage improvements, a rental of £640 a year ('^New 
Statistical Account of Scotland,’’ vol. xiv, p. 460). The 
family, according to John Anderson (‘^Historical Account 
of the family of Frisel or Fraser,"’ 1825, pp. 71-6, 195), 
was founded early in the sixteenth century by Hutcheon 
Bain, an illegitimate son of Thomas, fourth Lord Lovat 
(d. 21st October, 1524). On referring to Burke’s “Landed 
Gentry,” ed. 1894, vol. i, p. 709, I find that James Fraser 
(1713-1755) was descended in the seventh generation from 
this progenitor; he was the second but eldest surviving son 
of Alexander Fraser (d. 1733). James married in London, 
Mary, only daughter of Edward Satchell, of Warwickshire ; 
she died 18th June, 1795. Their only son, Edward Satchell 
Fraser (1751-1835), was the father of John Baillie Fraser 
(1783-1856), the author of several books of travel in 
India and Persia (see “ Dictionary of Jfational Biography,” 
and “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 9th edition). Another 
son was William Fraser, Commissioner of Dehli, who 
was shot there in 1835 (W. H. Sleeman, “Eambles and 
EecoUections,” 1844, vol. ii, pp. 215-231; R. Bosworth 
Smith, “ Life of Lord Lawrence,” 1883, vol. i, pp. 75-78). 
Other grandsons of James Fraser were connected with the 
East, viz., Edward S., who died at St. Helena, 25th April, 
1813; Alexander Charles, who died in India, 4th June, 
1816, aged 27 ; and George John, 1st Bengal Cavalry, who 
died at Aurangabad, 27th August, 1842, aged 42. Burke’s 
date, 1755, for James Fraser’s death, must, if we follow 
S. Smalbroke’s notes, be altered to 1754. 

The Court Books of the East India Company from 1728 
to 1750, which I have been permitted to consult at the 
India Office, furnish no confirmation of Mr. Smalbroke’s 
statement that James Fraser went out the first time to India 
as a Writer. Very probably that was the case, though 
I have not traced the appointment. But I find that, on 
his second visit to that country, he went as the Company’s 
servant, having been appointed on the 12th November, 1742, 
a Factor on the Bombay establishment to reside at Surat. 
Ilis bondsmen in £1,000 each were Hugh Ross and George 
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Fryer, of London, merchants. On the same date he was 
posted as an agent to Mocha in the Red Sea, with 2^ per 
cent, commission, other 2| per cent, being apportioned 
between his two colleagues, Captain Freeman and Mr. 
Parker, On the 29th December, 1742, Fraser’s wife and 
a little girl, a relative of his, were allowed to proceed to 
Bombay on one of the Company’s ships. On the 14th 
September, 1748, a letter was received from James Fraser 
at Surat, dated the 10th, 22nd, and 24th !f7ovember, 1747; 
and he must have left India soon afterwards, for on the 
12th January, 1749, he presented a Memorial for an inquiry 
into some official dispute or quarrel. He is there described 
as “late of Council at Surat.” I have not pursued my 
inquiries further, the above being sufficient to confirm the 
assertion that he was in the Honourable Company’s service. 


Anquetil Duperron (“ Zendavesta,” vol. I, Discours pre- 
liminaire, cccclviii, cccclix) heard of Fraser at Surat from 
the Pars!, Dastur Shapur, and it was to inspect Fraser’s 
Zand MSS. in the Bodleian that in 1762 he (A. D.) visited 
Oxford, when brought a prisoner of war to England, James 
Darmsteter (“Annales du Musee Guimet, Zandavesta,” I, 
Introduction, xi) does not seem to have known much about 
Fraser, nor is what he does say very accurate. “ Quelques 
annees plus tard” [i.e. after 1720, when Bourchier sent 
home to Oxford a Zand manuscript] “I’Ecossais Frazer, 
couseiller a Bombay, se rendit a Surat pour etudier aupves 
des Parsis ; ils lui vendaient deux manuscrits et lui re- 
fuserent leurs le 9 ons.” Here we may note (1) that Fraser 
Was of the Surat^ not of the Bombay Council ; (2) that he 
had already lived at Surat ten years, 1730—1740; (3) that 
he procured many more than two Zand manuscripts ; 
(4) that, as p. vi of his Preface to “ Nadir Shah ” shows, 
he had no difficulty in obtaining Pars! teachers ; (5) that, as 
^Ir. Smalbroke’s annotations prove, Fraser had a working 
knowledge of the Zand tongue. Fraser’s death at the 
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comparatively early age of forty-one years goes a long way 
to account for his doing nothing further with the materials 
that he had so assiduously accumulated. 

Wm. Irvine. 
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Art, Till. — Extracts from the Tamil Purra-porul Venhd- 

Mdlaij^ and the Purr a-ndnnumP By the Rev. G. TT. 
Pope, M.A., D.D. 

The Purra-porul Venbd- Mdlai is a very ancient work, 
professing to be founded upon a still older composition 
called “ The Twelve Chapters,’ ' by one of the twelve 
disciples of Agastiyar.^ This points to a mythic origin, 
but we cannot historically go further than its Tamil author, 
or compiler, as he would represent himself. It is quite 
essential for a Tamil writer who would become a classic to 
cite his original, or the authoritative ‘first- work’ from which 
he draws (or professes to draw) his materials. (See Nannul, 
4“10, and Pope’s 3rrf Grammar y p. 142.) Where there 
is no such ‘first-work’ , Muthanul), he or his 

commentators must suppose or invent one, and ascribe it 
to some venerable personage. The real author here is 
AIYANAR-ITHAN, of whom nothing is known but that 
he is said to have been a descendant of the old Qera kings, 
and the compiler of this very interesting composition. It 
can hardly be less than ten centuries old. It has recently 

been for the first time printed under the editorship of 

% 

^ In tile commentary on the Tol-Kdppyam by Nacchinarkkiniyar, Porul-athi, 
ix, 94 (Ci Vai Tamotharam Piljai’s edition, p. &07, Madras, 18S5), reference is 
made to this statement. 


J.R.A..S. 1899. 
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Ve. (^aminathaiyar of Uttamatana-purain, tlie very learned 
and worthy Tamil Head-Pandit of the Kumbakonam College ; 
and has probably never been seen by any European till 
now, though the late Sir Walter Elliot [clariim et venerabile 
nomen) obtained and caused to be translated some fragments 
of it. These were edited for private circulation by 
R. Sewell, Esq., M.C.S. Some were also printed in the 
Asiatic Quarterly. 

Malai means ‘ garland.’ Venhd (see Pope’s Kurraly 
Int. XXV, and Ndladi, Int. xxvi) is the name of the metre — 
very artistic quatrains like those in the Ndladiydr, 

Porul is a subdivision both of grammar and of treatises 
in general, and signifies ‘substance, reality, subject.’ This 
Porul is divided in the most ancient grammar, the 
ToUKdppyamy into Agam (‘inner’) and Purram (‘outer’). 
Of these, Agam (‘ the subjective ’) treats of love, its various 
emotions, incidents, and accidents. Purram (‘ the objective ’) 
relates to all ‘ other things ’ — life in general, and especially 
war, and the affairs of kingdoms. This work, though 
professing to treat of practical subjects in general {Purram), 
has portions, as will be seen, which belong to the other 
division {Agam) — emotional and passionate. The ideas and 
even the phraseology of these verses are cited and used 
by all commentators upon the other classics, as being of 
absolute authority. 

It is divided into twelve chapters (Padalam : Skr. T|^^), 
or as they are generally termed, Tinai {^dsssr),'^ containing 
360 quatrains. 

It seems probable that the work itself is more ancient 
than the Kurral, and suggested many of its couplets. It 
is closely allied in subject and in tone to the PuTra~ndnnurru 

' Tinai. This much used Tamil word-of-all-work really signifies < genus,’ 
and is applied to the main divisions of any subject. These are divided into 
sections {turrai^ This latter is equal to ‘species,’ and is used for 

the subdivisions of a subject. Here, each chapter is preceded by a small 
summary ; and every quatrain has a curious little couplet giving the pith of the 
quatrain. This couplet is called Kolu ( = ‘substance, contents’ : from QcS/r<srr). 
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(P.N.If.), with which and the ToUKappyam it must be 
studied, though it is more recent than the text of these works. 

It will be necessary to give, some account of the Purra- 
nannurru, or ^‘Four Hundred Lyrics of Life/’ This 
anthology has been lately printed for the first time, though 
it has been in existence for upwards of a thousand years, 
and contains ballads which in substance must have been 
sung in the early centuries of our era. We owe it also to 
^aminathaiyar, the learned and indefatigable Professor 
of Tamil in the Kurabakonam Government College, that it 
is now carefully edited and put forth with all necessary 
apparatus in such a way that it may find an entrance into 
the house of every Tamil scholar. This is the fifth large 
work issued by the same editor. The industry and learning 
which have been employed in the editing of these books 
would have gained for Qaminathaiyar a very high place 
among scholars in Europe, if the subject had been one 
which the scholars of the West were disposed to value. 
But, although the very ancient, copious, and refined Tamil 
language is inferior to none, it is regarded by most people 
as the (probably barbarous) vernacular of a people living 
somewhere in a remote district of Great Britain’s imperial 
possessions. Neither does our Indian Government nor do 
our Universities fully recognize the value of Tamil literature ; 
and those who spend their lives in the study of the great 
South Indian classics must resemble men seeking for pearls 
under water. Our editor’s compatriots, however, will not 
be slow to recognize the benefit that his studies are 
conferring upon his people. Nor is it too much to hope that 
his labours may be so far recognized as to procure for him 
such pecuniary assistance as may save him from absolute loss. 
Tamil scholarship is a direct road to poverty ! 

To return from this digression. This work consists of 
400 Lyrics, varying in length from six lines to fifty, being 
for the most part songs sung by. Court minstrels and 
wandering bards in honour of the kings of the South, 
including not only the Pandiyan, the (?oran, and the 
^eran kings, but about 120 of the petty Rajas and 
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cliieftains who then divided the South, and were more or 
less independent, having their fortresses on every hill and 
coign of vantage throughout the southern land. Of those 
ancient rulers and heroes scarcely anything is known but 
what these, and a few similar works, enable us to conjecture. 
Their names have not yet been found or recognized in 
inscriptions or on coins, and it is very doubtful whether we 
shall ever be able to recover many authentic details of their 
history. Still, the glimpses of ancient manners, thought, and 
conditions of life afforded by these poems are exceedingly 
interesting. The ancient bards, about 150 in number, 
fragments of whose songs have thus been rescued, were of 
very unequal powers ; but some of them display, if I am 
not mistaken, very great poetical genius, and some of the 
fragments are veritable gems. 

It is worthy of note, also, that of these poems, except the 
introductory invocation (which is of much later date, by 
Perum Devanar,^ the translator of the Maha-Baratham), 
none naake any decided allusion to Qiva worship. Demons 
are constantly referred to, and various charms and ceremonies 
for driving them away from the battlefield, where it was 
their delight to hold their eery festivals, are mentioned. 
Throughout all the petty kingdoms of the Tamil lands there 
seems then to have been a system of demon- worship much 
like what now prevails in the extreme south. ' 

Feasts and dances in honour of Murugan (from T. 
‘ mxivugu^ a fragrant wood : Agallochiim) are often alluded 
to. He was evidently the tutelary god of the aborigines of 
the South, and is now promoted to be the younger son 
of Qivan, 

I shall reserve a more minute account of these poems, 
their heroes and their bards, for another occasion, and 
return at once to the Piirra-porul Venbd-Mdlai 


i He seems to have e^ted a series of works for the Madura literati 
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PADALAM I. 

Vedchiy OR the Cattle-raiders. 

The first tmai is called Vedchi, and the following seven 
divisions have titles of a similar import. They are taken 
from the garlands worn by warriors in the contests in which 
the tribes of South India in those times seem to have been 
incessantly engaged. The Tamil rhetoricians enumerate 
eight species of distinctive garlands worn by kings and 
warriors when going forth on various expeditions, the 
garland being supposed to indicate the character of the 
undertakings, and the feelings of those engaged in them.^ 
This is to us a novel form of the ‘ language of flowers.^ 
The Vedchi {QeiiiLQ) is the Ixora coccinia, which is 
commonly called ‘Flame of the Forest,’ or sometimes 
‘the country geranium.’ It bears a profusion of flowers, 
sometimes of quite dazzling brightness, and of a deep 
scarlet hue. These garlands were intended to strike terror 
into the eyes of the opposing hosts, and to some extent 
supplied the place of military uniform. The armies of 
Europe have never been unmindful of the moral efiect 
of the soldier’s headdress ; though it would be a novel 
experience if our troops went forth to war like a marching 
garden of flaming and fragrant flowers ! The warriors 
who wore the vedchi were cattle-raiders. It would seem 
that this constituted no small part of the duty — and duty 
was delight — of the ancient South Indian soldier. 

This PadalatUy or chapter, contains twenty verses, and 
illustrates with exceeding clearness several phases of the 
thoughts and habits of the people in those ‘ good old 
times ’ ! A translation is given of the more important 
verses, and a summary of the remainder. 

§ 1. The King^s Call to the Cattle-raid. 

Veksb 1. The King Summoning his People. 

“ TonthM warrior, who bearest the wondrous three-pronged 
dart, go forth, seize and bring home the herds of cattle with 

^ They were not infrequently artificial, composed of gold and gems. 
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the bulls their leaders ! See your foes bending their bows, as 
though they would cut down whole forests and set them on 
fire, and inspecting their arrows as they fit them to the string. 
Put their ranks to flight ! ” 

§ 2. The Toddy-hooth. 

This introduces the idea, which is always coming to the 
front in these poems, of the * toddy-jar/ [§ 15.] The raid 
begins and ends with the canteen ! 

Terse 2. 

<< Forget not, 0 thou with the loving large eyes, the clear 
sweet boiled palm-juice in the standing jar of toddy, never 
empty. The warrior on whose feet are the heroes’ anklets, 
who is fierce of eye, endures not debt. To-morrow’s mom 
shall see the foeman’s herds thronging thy wide - extended 
gates.” 

It would seem that these champions cleared off their 
scores with the nymph of the palm- wine jar by means 
of the plunder they brought home. [§ 16.] 

All classes except Brahmans, even the ladies, are repre- 
sented as indulging freely in the use of toddy. The same thing 
is illustrated in the Kambar-Ramayanam, where the whole 
Court — king, queens, princes, counsellors, and warriors — 
are represented as indulging in a most unedifying debauch 
of many days’ duration. [Bala-Khandam, xviii : ‘ The 
Canto of the Festivities.’] 

§ 3. Eager for the fray. 

Terse 3. 

The raven’s hoarse cry arises in the jungles of our foes 
who own the beauteous herd — omen of ill to them; while 
beating their drums our warriors armed with long spears 
put on the vedchi flower and go forth upon the well-nigh 
impervious paths, where the raven croaks.” ^ 

^ Cf. P.X.X., 280. 
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§ 4. Omens. 


This speaks of omens which are continually referred 
to here. 


Verse 4. 


“ In the little town encircled with barriers, at eventide, 
while our people stand around with clasped hands, she [the 
wise woman of the village] speaks, and would say, ‘Bring 
forth toddy from the jar in the stand ' ; but really says, 
‘ Bring the large-eyed cow from the shed,’ Therefore, 0 thou 
who bear’st the bent bow in thy mighty hand, the victory 
is ours.” ^ 


§ 5. They go forth. 

The raiders armed with bows, and so styled in Tamil, 
‘Ploughmen of the Bow’ (cf. Kuwait 872), go forth 
through the stony wilderness to the hill fortress of those 
whose cattle they are bent on carrying off. 

Verse 5. 

“ Like death’s satellites, bearing the curved bow in their left 
hands, 

followed by flocks of vultures they go forward ! 

Their minds fixed on the station where the herds of cattle 
are found, 

they make for the hill whereon the long Iambus wave.” 

§ 6. The Scouts. 

The raiders send forward trusty spies to ascertain the 
precise position of the bell-bearing herds, and the number 
of the warriors to whom these belong. 


' Here Q^rrQ^ = * stand,’ or * cowshed’ ; ‘ toddy from the 

jar,’ or ‘ large-eyed ’ ; and for 0 they heard ^ = * cow’ : so she seemed to say, 
* Bring the large-eyed cow from the fold.’ The sybil seemed involuntarily, by 
the mistake of a letter {d for i), to urge them to the raid. 
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Ybbsb 6. 

Oiir friends have gone forth in the deep darkness to ascertain 
the place of the herds, and their number, and the hosts 
of the bowmen who defend them, 0 eagle-eyed warrior king, 
with honey-dripping wreath, and hero’s jewelled anklet 
deckt ! ” 

The raiders lie hidden in the dense jungle at the foot 
of the hill, while the scouts make their way through the 
darkness up the gorge, to spy out the dwelling-places of 
those against whom the foray is made, 

§ 7. The Fort Surrounded. 

The raiders surround their enemies’ fortified dwelling on 
the crest of the hill, and set guards to prevent egress on 
every side; and this is done in the silence of the night 
unknown to the unsuspecting objects of the attack. 

Yerse 7. 

“ None from hence shall ’sgape ! Like fires of the day of doom 
the enemy came forth at dawn. Their power is spent. 

The stealthy marauders have surrounded every part : 
none of the beleaguered ones shall issue forth.” 

After a short but fiery contest the attacked have retired 
within their stronghold, which is straitly besieged. 

§ 8. The Storming of the Hillfort. 

The raiders, urging on their swift-footed horses and 
bearing aloft their bent bows, storm the fort, which is soon 
enveloped in flames. 

Yerse 8. 

“ Hate lends them help ; while fierce fire rages they shout • 
they rush on regarding no obstacle ! In the broad daylight 
those fall that living never knew defeat ! With jewelled 
anklets’ sound 

and deadly bows the raiders storm the mountain fort.” 
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§ 9. The Seizure of the Cattle, 

Having overcome and taken the stronghold, the victorious 
heroes seize the whole herd — bulls and cows and calves. 

Terse 9. 

Like a congregation of spotted tigers, in the town 

in midmost of the hamba-enclxcled upland plain 

they take possession of the assembled herds, and round about 

stand steadfast to repel all who would set them free.’’ 

§ 10. The Fight around the Herds, 

Now muster on all sides the clansmen of the attacked 
people wearing wreaths of Karanthai , a species 

of Easily bearing a dark purple flower). This wreath is 
worn by the bands that come forth to rescue the stolen 
cattle and repel the raiders. The whole subject is more 
fully treated in the second Padalam, 

Terse 10. 

Those, who came to retake the herds from the raiding host, 
have fallen ; 

the vultures have swooped down upon the corpses of the 
slain; 

their dark clouds are like those of the arrows reeking with 
blood, 

that the foemen, fearful as those of the cruel bowman death, 
have sent forth.” 

§ 11. The Cattle driven off over the Wolds, 

The raiders, to elude pursuit, drive off the herd quietly 
through wili unfrequented paths. 

Terse 11. 

“ ‘ Let the cattle graze, and rest awhile in quiet companionship * : 
thus spake the bow-bearing, jewel-ankleted hero, though 
he saw 

the rescuing host rushing after, like water from a lofty hill ; 
and so they paused under the shadow of the mighty crags.” 
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§ 12. The Raiders* Return, 

The relatives of the raiders rejoice at the return of their 
hero with the spoils. 

Terse 12. 

First come the cows with their hanging dewlaps ; 
then come the bulls with their black masses of hair. 

The warlike drums sound out, and the woodland maids 
who feared for their loved ones hail the signs that show 
them safe.” 


§ 13. The Spoils brought home. 

While the drums sound out, and the whole town is in 
a state of eager expectation, the raided herds enter the 
village enclosure. 

Verse 13. 

“The Warrior's spouse, with shining rows of teeth and rare 
beauty, 

sees her hero crowned with wreaths midst which the beetles 
hum! 

Her heart swells with gladness as she beholds the herds 
with tinkling bells filling the open spaces of the village.” 

This is sung of in P.N.N., 262 : — 

“ Bring out the buried toddy ; slay the rams ; 
in pandal thatched with green leaves, with slender [bambii) 
posts, ^ 

lavishly strew fine sand from river-bed ! 

My Lord, who first led the charge against the foeman’s van, 

comes home in rear guarding the captured herds ; 

his faithful comrades march, more wearied than himself.” 

This is a song of Madura. Did even the Pandi kings 
indulge in these sports ? See also P.N.N,, 297 
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§ 14. Division of the Spoils. 

The raided herds of cattle are distributed among the 
successful soldiers according to each one’s deserts. 

Verse 14 , 

To those who overcame with their glittering swords, — 
to those who sought out as spies, and brought back the tale, — 
to the skilful ones that interpreted the favouring omens, — 
they divide the herds of cattle in the little town.” 

§ 15. The Feast 

The warriors with jewelled anklets, that tinkle as they 
walk, drink ‘ toddy,’ and dance rejoicing. 

Verse 15 . 

‘‘The aspect of the maidens, sweet of speech and fair as 

Lakahmi, 

fills with pleasing pains the warrior’s soul ! 

The gladness of the intoxicating draught departs, as does 
the anger against his foes from out his souL” 

Love is lord of all ! 


§16. Gifts, 


The spoils acquired in the raid are lavishly bestowed on 
all that ask. 


Verse 16 , 


“ The wealth brought back from the battlefield by the warriors 
that fiinched not in the strife, but bent their bows, 
has become the price paid for the fiery drink 
by musicians, drummers, singers, and singing women.” 


§ 17. Extra Rewards. 

To those who as scouts explored beforehand the scene 
of the fierce strife they give more honour than they take 
unto themselves. 
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Yerse 17 . 

‘‘ To those who feared not death, but night and day 
explored the battlefield, spied out, and brought us news, 
some gifts beyond those given to others surely is due, 

0 warrior wielding the keen dart, that slays the fiery foe ! ” 

§ 18. The Favourable Prognosticators^ 

Some reward is given to those who faithfully expounded 
the lucky signs. 

Terse 18 . 

“When we went forth with minds intent upon our foemen’s 
herds, 

these made plain the favouring signs, and sounds that gave 
us heart ; 

think not of what is strictly due as their share ; to each give 
four cows, with udders large, distended with nulk ! ” 

§ 19. The Drummer, 

The virtues of the old man who beats the drum, according 
to ancestral custom, for the jewel-aiikleted warriors, are 
celebrated. 

Terse 19 . 

“ For my gprandsire’s grandsire his grandsire’s grandsire 
beat the drum ! For my father his father did the same ; 
so he for me. From duties of his clan he has not swerved : 
Pour forth for him one other cup of palm-tree’s purest 
sweetest wine ! ” 

The following song (P.N.Tf., 290) illustrating this section 
is attributed to the ancient poetess Avvaiyar : — 

“ 0 king, whose chariot drawn by angry elephants 
is foremost in the fray, pour out for him the palm- wine. 
His father’s father, in fierce fight, when spears flew thick, 
died tenacious as the workman’s pincers, 
defending the king, thy father’s father ! 
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He, too, with valour filled, instinct with glory of his race, 
shall, like palm-leaves that screen from sun’s fierce rays, 
hide thy head from the spear hurled at it.” ^ 

§ 20. The Demoness Ko;^avai. 

Here they celebrate the never-failing grace of her who 
protects the warlike host, whose glory never grows dim. 

Versb 20. 

Her beauteous banner bears the lion’s form. Her hand 
the golden parrot grasps and bounding stag. 

A countless host of demons round her press — great Kottavai ! 
When we designed the attack on the foeman’s fort, 
she went before our host, and made foes flee ! ” 

§ 21. The Devil- Dance, 

The damsels, with flawless jewels decked, dance the mystic 
dance with Velan^ now the deed is done. This is called the 
Vallai Dance. 

Yeksb 21. 

Did the black-throated One^ behold, he would rejoice ; 
it is the dance performed for the dart-hurling Murugan 
by warrior and by jewel-bearing lovely maid, 
with fragrant garlands dight.” 


The following (P.N.N., 257) gives a portrait of the leader 
of the cattle- raid. It is somewhat confused, but belongs to 
the VEDCHI Padalam 

Caix the Milkmaids! 

“ Softly he treads as though pebbles were in his sandals ; 
huge his paunch and broad his chest, 
bright his eye, and beard bristly as the mountain-side, 
his cheeks hang down like dewlaps ! 

1 He will coyer thy head in the day of battle.’^ 

2 VHan = spearman, 

3 Civan. 
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Wlio is this that thus cometh with his how P A fearful 
sight ! 

Look close, he doth not come from far ; 
he is not one whose fort is in the wilderness. 

At early dawn he watched the course of the foeman’s 
herds, 

pointed them out with his hand, numbered them, 
and with his how drove off the would-be rescuers ! 

The herd is large, hut what the gain 

if those who milk with white large-mouthed vessels, 

and who churn, are not at hand.” 


These twenty- one verses form the whole Padalam com- 
memorating the incidents of the cattle- raid. 


PADALAM II. 

The Karanihai Wreath, or the Eescuers. 

This is a wreath of hadl or fula(;i, a sacred plant of several 
■species having dark purple flowers, contrasting with the 
bright crimson of the Vedchi of the former Padalam, This 
Karanihai wreath was worn by those who went forth to 
oppose the raiders and rescue the herds. In P.N.N. there 
are eleven lyrics referred to this Tinai, 

§ 1. The Karanthai. 

Here the owners of the herds with their chaplets of dark 
purple flowers rush forth to the rescue. 

Yeb.se 22. 

" The crowding warriors crown their heads with garlands of 

haranthaif 

and go forth to rescue the herds the foeman drives away; 
as though one should bring back the souls of dwellers on earth 
begirt by the sounding sea, after death has devoured them.” 
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§ 2, The Summons, 

The people whose herds are being driven away are bidden 
to relinquish their occupations and haste to the rescue. 

Verse 23. 

The jewel-ankleted heroes, the fierce bowmen, 
they who wield the spear, men terrible to sight, who fear not 
death in their fierce anger, — all hear the sound of the drum, 
and go to rescue the flochs which the Vedchi-chapleted have 
carried off.” 

§ 3. The Rescuers on the Track, 

Only those unfit for war remain in the town; the rest, 
boiling with fierce wrath, follow the track of the raiders. 

Verse 24. 

“ The conch-shell sounds, with the mighty horn, and instru- 
ments of music ; 

adorned with peacock feathers, and roused by the roll of the 
loud drum, 

the Rescuers arise, and over the fiery desert make their way, 
following the tracks of the cattle, — spears glistening like 
the sun.” 


§ 25. The Doubtful Fight, 

They draw near the raiders, surround them, attack them 
with fearful energy, and a battle with many changeful 
fortunes is fought. 

Verse 25. 

“ Like a multitude of tigers or lions or warrior-elephants, 
full of power and wrath and honourable shame and glorious 
resolve 

they shout, and hasten on, as they hear 

the raiders’ defiant cry; — and so the battle rages.” 
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The following sections of this chapter speak of the glory 
of the individual heroes on either side. They fall fighting 
to the last full of enthusiasm. But we shall henceforth 
content ourselves with a few specimen verses, 

§ 13. The Glory of the King, 

The praise is sung of the Marravan king, a valiant 
swordsman. 

Yehsb 34, 

“ They truly live who yield their lives fighting against the 
foe in the fierce battle amid the flash of swords and the 
whirling of the spear ! ” 

§ 14. The Heroic Race, 

The praises of the heroes of tried valour and of ancient 
race. 

Yebse 35. 

The men of ancient race that appear foremost in the fight 
wielding their swords ; who stand as, in the universal 
deluge, some mountain-top rises firm amid the flood ; — 
what wonder if their glory lives when all falsehoods have 
passed away ! 

Thus ends the chapter of the Rescue, 

We have seen that many of the lyrics in the Purra- 
fidnnurru seem to have been composed from the hints given 
in these verses; or it may he that from those lyrics this more 
systematized work has arisen. Certain it is that they are 
closely connected, and must be studied together. Thus 
P.N.N., 259, evidently refers to an incident in the attempted 
rescue. The rescuers are in sight of the raided flocks, but 
the raiders themselves are not seen ; the bard cries out to the 
angry pursuers : — 

“ See’st not the ambushed Marravars with well-strung bows, 
hid in the jungle vast amid the leafy trees, 
who while the raided cattle move, move not with them ! 
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Stay, stay, all honour to thy glorious soul ! O thou 
whose foot the hero’s jewelled anklet wears, by whose side 
glistens the sword resplendent, whose steeds, 
quivering with eagerness, shake like the priestess’ frame 
before the demon shrine, when Murugan inspires her soul ! ” 

Here we have an instructive glimpse of the current demon 
worship, with the agitated priestess dancing wildly before 
the image of the hill- god. This may be seen daily even 
yet in the South. 


Cattle-lifting is a chief topic in all these poems. It was 
the beginning of warfare : the Raid was followed by the 
Rescue, and these by the organized Invasion of the enemy’s . 
country (for which another wreath was assumed). This 
led to the systematic defence, and the defenders assumed 
a different wreath. The siege and protection of forts each 
demanded its appropriate garland. Then came war in 
general, and for that another wreath was b »rne. And 
finally, the victors who had gained supremacy had another 
wreath, which they wore as the proud token of their 
victory. Thus our work relates to the expeditions in which 
these eight different chaplets were worn by the combatants. 
Some interesting chapters follow in which kings and their 
attributes, and miscellaneous matters connected with the 
life of the people, are illustrated. It is from these, as has 
been said, that the authors of the Kurral, the Naladiyar, 
and other, lesser poets drew much of their material. It 
must be evident, therefore, that in many respects the work 
we are now concerned with is an introduction to almost 
the whole of the genuine poetry of the Tamil language. 

The thorough exposition of these chapters, which reveal 
to us the South Indian primitive tribes making war with 
one another from their hill fortresses, would require a volume. 

It must be remembered that in those days there were three 
great kingdoms of the South — the Pandiyan, with JVladura 
as its capital ; the Qera, with Karur as its centre ; and 
the ^ora, with Urraiyur as its chief town. (See my 
J.K.A.s. 1899. 
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NalacKyar, p. 414; and here, verses 240-3.) But besides 
these, almost every Kttle hill had its chieftain, who some- 
times considered himself subject to one or other of the 
great powers, but generally was independent, and sometimes 
even fought against them. These petty chieftains were for 
the most part of lower caste, if indeed caste distinctions 
were really recognized among them. In the greater king- 
doms Brahmanical influence was predominant, and was 
gradually leavening the whole South. 

The chief tribe of what we may call the aborigines were 
the Marravar, or ‘men of violence,’ as the name signifies. 
They often fought as mercenaries in the armies of the greater 
kings. They still form a very great part of the population 
of the extreme South, and have no small share of the rude 
qualities of their ancestors. 

The Demoness whom they worship was called Kottavai[%2()\ 
‘ the Victorious One’ [in Malayalim, KoUi], She was evidently 
the object of worship among the oldest peoples of the South, 
and is the great Demoness whose worship is performed under 
many names in the Devil temples which are still found 
in every southern village. The Brahmans have transferred 
her attributes to Uma, the wife of Civan, and call her Durgd, 
with whom she is now quite confounded.^ There was also 
a divinity, the Hill-god of all the South, who is represented 
as being the son of KoUavau His name is Murugan, ‘the 
Fragrant One.’ And he has been received into the Hindu 
Pantheon and invested with the attributes of Kdrttikeyan, 
the warrior son of Qivaiiy and is so regarded by nearly all 
the rural tribes. Originally it seems quite certain that 
he had nothing to do with the Brahmanical deities. The 
student who would form an independent opinion on these 
subjects must read these verses in the original, comparing 
them with the Purra^ndnyiwTu, and with the ToUKdppyam 
{Porul 56-60), and with chapter 1 of the Pattu-pdttu (‘ten 
lyrics’). Good editions of all these have been issued by 

1 The whole history of the myths connected with Durgd and many kindred 
subjects should be studied in Muir^s “ Sanskrit Texts,” toI. iv, with references 
to the very complete index. ^ 
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Cdmindthaiyar, and Tdmotharam PiUa% veteran scholars, whose 
learning and industry are worthy of all praise. Of these 
works it is hoped that some account may hereafter be given. 
The dances in honour of these divinities, and especially of 
MurugaUy are many, and are still performed. The late 
lamented Sundaram Pillaiy in an article published in the 
Madras Christian College Magazine^ March, 1891, has given 
an exceedingly interesting account of the Pattu-pdttuy and 
he says : “ It seems not altogether impossible that Murugan 
was originally a Dra vidian deity ; and that in the course 
of time, when Aryan civilization found it expedient to 
adopt the cult of the independent nations over which it 
came to exercise its influence, a place in the Puramc 
mythology was found for the war god of the Tamils, as 
transformed and embellished by Aryan genius, just as in 
more recent times Buddhistic institutions and even Buddha 
himself, under the name of Sasta^ came to be absorbed into 
Brahmanism.” 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable ^ developments ^ that 
can be found anywhere is that of the idea of this Devil- 
dance as seen to this day in the South, into the really 
beautiful idea of Qivan’s mystic dance giving life and 
blessing to the whole created universe. This, most un- 
doubtedly, is the origin of the dance in Tillai. [See NdL, 16.] 


PADALAM III. 

The Vanji Wreath, or Invasion of the Enemy’s 
Territories. 

Paids such as have been described naturally lead to syste- 
matic invasions of the territories of those who have proved 
themselves such troublesome and treacherous neighbours. 
The injured king now declares war, or makes war without 
declaring it; while he and his warriors, binding the Vanji 
wreaths upon their brows, go forth with their fourfold full 
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array of elephants, chariots, horses, and infantry. The 
Vanji is the general name for any creeping plant, such as 
is found on all the mountain slopes. This particular wreath 
is represented as composed of flowers of a yellow colour, 
and the plant is one whose leaves are green all the year 
round. It is the symbol of a race the fire of whose valour 
is never extinguished. It is curious that Vanji has become 
the poetical name of Karw\ the Qera capital, and it would 
seem that the Qera kings, of whom twelve are celebrated 
in the P.N.N., were remarkable for the frequency of their 
invasions of neighbouring territories. Being for the most 
part mountaineers, their energy was resistless, and we may 
add that their wrath was implacable. Thus in P.N.N., 4, 
the great poet Paranar sings of one of these expeditions, 
and his song is a specimen of very many in the same 
work. He celebrates the sword, the jewelled anklet, the 
capacious shield, the fiery charger, the resistless elephant, 
and the towering banner- crowned chariot of a king; and 
thus concludes : — 

Like the ruddy sun arising over the dark sea, 
art thou in thy beauty, 0 king ! 

And therefore, the land of them that provoked thy wrath 
shall ceaseless mourn, foodless, and helpless, 
like the tender infant forsaken by its mother ! ” 

§ 1. The Invasion, 

The king puts on the unfading Vanji wreath, and con- 
templates the subjugation of the enemy’s land. 

[The invasion and complete subjugation of the whole 
southern seaboard by the famous Pandyau Nedmn Qeriyan 
is related in P. Pattu, vi, 149, etc.] 

Vebsb 36. 

“ Like young bulls red-eyed 
the youthful warriors bend their bows, 
with glistening eyes, longing for the battle-feast ; and so 
put on the Vafji wreath, to subdue the unsubdued.” 
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§ 2. The Invading Sosts. 

The heroes arise in their wrath, brandishing their bright 
swords, amid the trumpeting of the elephant-hosts. 

Vbbse 37. 

The drums sound out like the roaring of the angry sea ! 
Wreathed with the Vanji the valiant bands rush on. 

In the midst of the glittering bands, like the eternal fires, 
the elephants madly rush like black clouds in the rainy sky.’' 

The following verses speak of the uplifting of the banner, 
and the unsheathing of the sword. KoUavai is again 
introduced as putting to flight the enemy’s forces. 

§ 6. The Model Hero, 

Verse 41. 

** You ask how the hero distinguishes himseK : 
foremost mid his kinsmen’s hosts, he emulates the 
prowess of the bravest. Like fire he penetrates the 
foeman’s ranks: these are the deeds of the jewebankleted 
hero.” 

§ 8. Woe to the Conquered, 

The soldiers commiserate the sufferings of the land they 
overrun. 

Verse 43. 

“ The lotus-like eyes of the warrior, whose breast bears 
the warlike wreath, are wet with tears, 
as he exclaims: *They perish, a fearM spectacle to all 
beholders, — 

they who erewhile rode forth with garlands gay, 
with glistening eyes, and sound of warriors’ cars.’ ” 

§ 9. The Rewards, 

As they come to distribute the spoil, the question arises, — 
who of the foe shall be spared ? 
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Vebse 44. 

Touch aot the temples, where sacrifices are offered ; 

spare the dwellings of the holy ascetics ; 

enter not the houses of the sacred Vedic Brahmans. 

Let all the rest be abandoned to our warriors as their guerdon.” 

[So P.N.N., 9.] 

The yanquished enemy now submits and pays tribute. 
The prowess of the heroes is again celebrated. 

§ 14. The Wasted Land, 

The devastation of the ravaged land, and the deserted 
homes, described. [Cf. P.JST.N., 6,] 


Yekse 50. 

Spoils, 

Gather the slaves, the heaped-up jewels, pearls, 
red gold, the plunder from the stately homes, 
and give them to the warriors; while subjects 
of the hostile king make loud laments ! ” 

The inhabitants of the invaded land flee on every side j 
the country is ravaged with fire; and the invaders build 
their fortresses. 

§ 22. The Warriors' Feast, 

Verse 58. 

The instruments of music sound out. The heroes like 
tigers rush upon the field and reap the crops and feast, 
while they explore the resources of the vanquished lands.” 

§ 23. Glory to the Conquering Invaders, 

Triumph and pity mingle in the final song. 
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Vers»b 60 . 

Where palaces like mountains reared their heads, the roar 
of the consuming fire is heard. Wild jungle plants grow 
among the ruins. The conqueror rides glorious on his lofty car, 
round which triumphing hosts flow like a mighty sea ! 


These desolating wars account for the multitudes of 
deserted strongholds whose ruins are yet to be seen, and 
for the comparative sparseness of the population at the 
period when authentic history begins. In twelve 

lyrics refer to this chapter. In all the poems there is a note 
of an oft-times savage ferocity. These old Dravidians were 
great and most implacable warriors ! 

Whatever faults may be found with the government 
under the Pax Britanniea by peevish and restless partisans, 
we see that the idea of a Pax Tamuliensis is a myth. 


PADALAM IV. 

The KInji Padalam, or the Defence of the Kingdom. 

The Kanji is the JJlmns integrifoUa, or elm-tree, and its 
foliage was dark. Its flowers and leaves formed the wreaths 
worn by the defenders of an invaded country, and were 
supposed to be indicative of a stubborn resolve to conquer, 
or die. This most generally ended in the death of the 
king and the overthrow of his kingdom, and hence the 
same word (Kanji) is used for the wreath of a minstrel 
who inculcates moral precepts, and more especially dwells 
on the instability of worldly things. The word Kanji has 
thus become a synonym for ‘ sober counsel,^ and some of the 
verses under this heading have nothing particular to do with 
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war. The great example of this is the Madura-Kanji, au 
account of which will be given in the life of the Pan^yan, 
Talai-Alanganatta Qeruvendra Nedum ^eriyan. 

§ 1. The Kanji Wreath. 

The inhabitants of the invaded country put on wreaths of 
the Kdhjiy and retire to make a last stand in their mountain 
fortresses. 

Verse 61. 

‘ Since there is no longer any band to withstand the foe upon 
the plain, 

at least we can die on the heights of our native hills ! ’ 

So saying, intent upon the defence of their little mountain 
homes, 

the warriors assume the Kanji wreath.” 

The following verses in the chapter illustrate the fierceness 
of the final struggle. Marvels of bravery are related. The 
heroes fall ; their wives perish with them ; the warrior 
rips open his wounds and dies on the plain ; demons and 
demonesses brood over the gory battlefields, sometimes 
helping and sometimes destroying the dying men; much 
toddy is consumed, libations to the great demoness are 
poured out, and a universal wail is heard. 

§ 19. The Elegy. 

Praise and pity mingle in the song as the heroes ascend to 
the paradise of the valiant. 

Verse 80. 

“ He was the raft on which his people sailed over the sea 
of battle ! He was a pillar amongst the mighty ! He was 
the life of his town, and of the world ! The door 
of charitable deeds has been closed by the spear 
that tore open onr leader’s breast ! ” 
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In P.N.N. there are forty-one lyrics, of which this gives 
the keynote. 

Other topics are introduced, but the chapter ends with the 
^ crushing defeat ^ and, it would seem, the extermination of 
the conquered people. 


PADALAM Y. 

THE DEFENCE OF THE FORT. 

The Nochi Wreath. 

The next chapter speaks of the defence of hill-forts. 
When hostile kings besieged a fort its defenders were 
accustomed to assume a wreath of the leaves and flowers 
of a wild creeper called the Nochi, or ‘Y'itex Nirgundi.' 
There are many species of the Vitex, which is often called 
the ‘five-leaved chaste tree ^ (see Ainslie’s “ Materia Medica,” 
vol. ii, p. 252). The flowers are of a pure, pale-bluish 
colour, and have a pleasant fragrance. This flower is very 
celebrated in Tamil songs. The poet Moci-cattanar has 
sung of it very sweetly (P.if.N., 271, 272) : 

“ Like linked gems are Nochi^s curling ringlets blue ! 

Mid all the flowering trees is none whose tender hue 
So fills the soul with love as thine, whose blooming wreath 
Men see the youthful maiden’s slender form en sheathe. 

In the wide guarded city, — sight beloved of all. 

And when fierce enemies attack the moated wall. 

The warriors on their brows thy flowers defiant show. 

As sign they shield their virgin fort from every foe.” 

It was the symbol of chastity, and those that wore these 
wreaths were pledged to keep their fort inviolate. The 
virgin fortress guarded by warriors so adorned, laughed 
at its foes. Much of romance mingled with the ferocity of 
those ancient days ! 
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§ 1. The Nochi. 

The heroes go forth to guard their turret- crowned battle- 
ments, whence archers shoot forth their deadly arrows. 

Verse 86. 

Like the host of the Avumr^ whose triple fort 

the god with serpent crowned, and fiery form would take, 

these warriors crowned with Nochi wreaths 

guard their strongholds, wielding the sharp-pointed dart.” 

This is one of the commonplaces of Hindu verse, here 
borrowed from the Mahd - Bhdrata, The story of the 
destruction of the three forts of the Asurar (or Avunar) 
is most celebrated (see Muir's Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv, 
pp. 203, 225). 

There were in the sky three cities of the valorous Asuras, 
one of iron, another of silver, and a third of gold, which 
Maghavan (Indra) could not demolish, with all his weapons. 
Then all the great gods, distressed, went to the great Rudra 
(afterwards known as Qivan) as their refuge, and said to him, 
after they were assembled : Rudra, there shall be victims 
devoted to thee in all the sacrifices. Bestower of honour, 
destroy the Daityas with their cities, and deliver the 
worlds.” He, being thus addressed, said, “ So be it ” ; and 
making Vishnu his arrow, Agni its barb, Varna, the son 
of Vivas vat, its feather, all the Vedas his bow, and the 
excellent Savitri (the Gayatri) his bowstring, and having 
appointed Brahma his charioteer, he in due time pierced 
through these cities with a three-jointed three-barbed arrow, 
of the colour of the sun, and in fierceness like the fire 
which burns up the world. These Asuras with their cities 
were there burnt up by Rudra. [Cf. Tiruvacagam, xiv.] ^ 
One of the most famous historic (?) defences of a fort is 
referred to in P.N.N., 21. ’ The fort was called Gana-per- 
eyil, and its king bore the epithet of VeiigaUmdrban (he 
whose breast wore a Kino garland). It was besieged by the 

i Xow printing at the Oxford University Press. 
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famous king of Madura, Ukkira-peru^Varuthi^ of whom 
something will be said in the analysis of the P.N.N. The 
poet Mulam-kirar of Aiyur enumerates the parts of the 
fortification : There was, first of all, a moat so deep that 

it reached down to the abodes of the demons; next, there 
was a wall that rose up to the heavens ; this was crowned 
with turrets from which the archers shot forth their arrows ; 
there was an impervious wood that surrounded aU; and 
there were numerous small forts at every angle.” 

The chapter contains the usual praises of the king and 
his warriors, relates how they fell fighting to the last : they 
desired not, these lions in the fight, to guard their bodies 
or their lives.” There is also a hint that these sieges were 
often the result of a refusal on the part of the king to give 
his daughter in marriage to the leader of the besieging army. 


PADALAM YI. 

THE BESIEGERS : ATTACKING ENEMIES’ STRONGHOLDS. 

The Un nnai Wreath. [Yenba, 95—126.] 

When an army marched to besiege a fort they wore 
a wreath of the Urrinai {Oerua lanatar)^ a species of cotton- 
plant, which is mentioned in P.N.N., 50, where it is said 
to have ‘golden shoots,^ and to belong to the ‘Western 
Country.^ This seems to have been worn by our heroes in 
derision, implying the worthlessness and weakness of the 
fort they went to seize. There is little remarkable in this 
chapter. We are told in it that sheep were ofiered in 
sacrifice by the combatants ; the exploits of Yishnu, who 
stormed a fort called Virago^ are celebrated ; as also those of 
Qivan (as above). The encircling wood is cut down ; the 
besiegers make rafts on which they pass the moat; scaling 
ladders are applied to the wall; the besiegers leap down 
into the area; tremendous fights take place; and the fort 
is taken. 
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§ 23. Utterly waste. 

This relates how the conquerors, yoking asses, plough up 
the foundations of the fort, and sow worthless jungle plants 
upon the spot. 

Yekse 120. 

“The beautiful homes with pictured walls are levelled with 
the dust ; 

asses are yoked to plough up the soil with spears ; 

while worthless plants are sown on the foundations. 

Thus rages the conquering king ! ’’ 

Other verses tell how there is a solemn washing of their 
blood-stained swords in sacred waters, and their presentation 
as offerings. The conqueror is solemnly wedded to the 
newly-acquired country ; neighbouring kings bring tribute; 
and the chapter ends with universal submission : “ They 
make a desert and they call it peace/^ 

This subject is formally discussed in Tol-Kdppyam^ Porul, 
66-68, pp. 135-146. An admirable illustration of it is 
found in P. Pattu, vi, 149, etc. 


PADALAM YU. 

WAR IX GEXERAL. 

The Ttimhai Wreath. 

When a king contemplated an offensive war he assumed 
a wreath of the especial war-flower, the turnhai {Phlomis 
Indica). This is celebrated in Sanskrit as the drona. 

§ 1. The Wreath. 

Yersb 127 . 

“The king, whose war-drum sounds like unceasing thunder 
from the stormy clouds, 

contemplates war that shall bedew the battlefields with blood* 
He has put on the warlike turnhai wreath, and leads forth 
his hosts eager for the glorious strife.” 
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To these old kings the excitement of war was a necessity 
of life; it was only thus that the monotony of existence 
could he relieved. Yet the horrors of war are much dwelt 
upon in these yerses, and the king is represented as 
hesitating, and only deciding upon battle when its necessity 
was apparent. The twenty- five verses of the chapter 
present, without any attempt at arrangement, many of the 
striking incidents of ancient war. 

§ 2. Presents to the Troops. 

The king heaps upon his chosen warriors gifts so that 
they go forth joyously under his banner, 

Versb 128. 

“ Badges of victory, lands, precious treasure, farms, 
murderous elephants, and horses, — the king distributes. 

His enemies, tho’ strong in horses and chariots, tremble when 
they hear of the movements of the jewel-bearing king/’ 

§ 3. Can the fight not he prevented ? 

Both armies are brave : might it not be well to avoid a 
struggle ? 

Verse 129. 

Should these warriors meet on the demon-haunted battle- 
ground 

and with their polished spears begin the fight, 

’t will prove the saying false, that ‘ glory of the king 
is guardianship of human lives.’ ” 

Praises are now sung of the elephants, the horses, the 
gallant heroes, and the war chariots, 

§ 9. The Pardos Eulogy. 

The battle has been fought, and the bards on the battle- 
field burn or bury the dead with appropriate songs of praise. 
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Verse 137. 

The tender spouse, the mother, the children know not this ! 
Upon the battle plain the fiery piles are lit, the death songs 
snng! 

Heroes who fell beneath the elephants they slew 
have gone to banquet with the heroes’ gods ! ” 

While demon shapes like fantastic shadows dance before, 
behind, and around, the bodies of some of the slain heroes 
are carried home. 

§ 23. Joj/ mingled with wailing. 

The wife, seeing the body of her husband covered with 
glorious wounds, and still grasping the sword, weeps with 
proud joy. 

Verse 151. 

<^£ven death is abashed, for here is valour greater than his 
own ! 

The wife takes the sword from the hand of her dead warrior ; 
and, watching his calm triumphant repose, is glad as she 
bedews his breast with tears.” 

This ends up with her voluntary death. 

§ 25. All died gloriously. 

They perish not ; their renown is established for ever, 
though they lie strewn over the battlefield. 

Verse 154. 

“ They urged a stubborn fight alone ; the two kings fell, 
grasping still their spears ; the earth is desolate ! 

Swiftly their wives uprose, and threw themselves into the 
fiames. 

Behold, even fierce death himself is satisfied.” 

This last verse seems to be a reminiscence of the history 
referred to in P.N.N., 62, 63. There the kings were the 
Qeran prince Kudakko-Nedum-Qeralathan, and his rival 
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the Qoran Peruvirral Killi, who fell on the same battlefield. 
Their deaths were sung by the poets Kardttalait/dr and 
Paranar, 

There is power and pathos in the following dirge, by the 
former of these : — 


P.N.N., 62. 

What has become of the defiant valour of these rival 
kings ? 

Demon- Furies probe deep the wounds of the fallen heroes, 
while with bloody hands they besmear their dishevelled 
locks, 

and hovering round display their blood-stained forms. 

With sullen sound the death-drums moan, while demons 
dance. 

The kings themselves raging with heroic wrath are fallen, 
and lie amid the vultures that devour the slain. 

The victory- vaunting kingly canopies are low, the drums 
that ere while announced the leaders’ glory and their sway, 
lie broken there. 

Over the field, where myriads fought, a fearsome stillness 
broods. 

The heroes’ wives on dainties feast no more, nor bathe 
in perfumed waters, but lie dead on the bosoms of their 
lords. 

They have gone to feast in the world of the gods, 

who wear unfading wreaths from the tree of Immortality, — 

whose eyes slumber not, — who eat ambrosial food. 

Let the glory of the heroes live for aye ! ” 

The site of this famous battle is unknown, but it is often 
referred to in old Tamil verse. 
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PApALAM Till. 

THE CONQUEROR. 

The Vdgai Wreath. 

The leaves and flowers of the vdgai {Mimosa Jlecfuosa)^ 
which are white, were worn by victorious kings, or any who 
won prizes in a competition. This chapter contains thirty- 
four verses, and appears at first sight to be entirely without 
plan or purpose ; but it indicates the course of conduct 
which entitles anyone, of any caste or class, to the praise 
of his fellow -men. It is probably of later introduction. 
There are more conquests than men are apt to imagine. 
Peace has its victories, more worthy of the Vagai than 
those of war. A few of these verses, more artificial than 
the preceding, throw light upon the feelings and habits 
of the people, and these I have given. 

Much of this is from Manu (or similar works), and is the 
introduction of the Brahman code into the South. We have 
here the four castes, Kshattriyas, Brahmans, Yaisyas, and 
Qudras. 

§ 2. The King's Vagai. Triumphant War. The Kshattriya. 

The king, returning from conquest, puts on the white 
vdgai garland, with the dark jewelled anklets, and girds 
himself with a purple cincture. 

Verse 156 . 

“ These were the glorious wounds I received on the battlefield ; 
of them and sorrows we will think no more ! 

Bid my heroes who have overcome the fiery foe put on 
the victor’s anklets, stainless wreath, and girdle’s purple 
folds.” 

Eight more verses similar to those in the foregomo- 
chapters celebrate the kingly warriors’ triumph. 
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- § 9. The Brahmans^ Vagai : Sacred Riten. 

The learned Brahmans celebrate their victory by oflfering 
the ydgam sacrifices. 

Verse 163. 

“ On the land bordered by the sea, on whose borders the surges 
rise, 

he who has seen the Vetham's farthest shore, sits an ascetic 
Icing, 

He, mid the praises of all, lights his sacrificial fires, 
himself the shining light of men.” 

§ 10. The Merchants^ Vagai : Practical Life, 

This speaks of the sixfold deeds of the merchant king, 
free from all evil. 

Verse 164. 

'' He ploughs and reaps the harvest ; guards the lowing kine ; 
sells piles of precious wares ; learns lessons of sacred lore ; 
performs his daily rites with the three fires ; 
scatters his gifts, nor looks for recompense : 

he is the merchant Icing T ^ 

These are the Vaisgas, They are the capitalists, pro- 
prietors ; and the YelMIar are their servants. 

§11. The Fi?//dfer-Vagai : Faithful Toil, 

The Qudras, or fourth caste, are those who cultivate the 
soil under the direction of the higher castes. Their 
triumph ^ {Vdgai) is to do the will of their lords. 

Verse 165. 

‘ ^ They flourish, in obedience to the three higher ranks ; 
according to the orders of these they act, and refuse no 
command ; 

they live according to the ‘ ethic ’ rules prescribed ; 
they plough the fields, where the beetles hum ; 
they are the life of all that live on the earth.” 

^ He had a wreath, too, of the Strychnos flower. 

J.R.A.s. 1899. 
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§ 12. The Chieftain^ Vagai : Conciliation, 

Here is a warning to the chief. He must never be 
tempted, contemplating his own fame and greatness, to treat 
others contemptuously ; but must learn to honour all men. 

Veb.se 166. 

“ Glorying in thy hosts, like the billows of the sea, 
despise not thy foes ! Those who rightly judge 
touch not with their hands the fire that smoulders still, 

’neath ashes white ; but wait till it utterly dies out.'’ 

The power of vanquished enemies may yet revive ; even 
in their ashes “ live their wonted fires.” 


§ 13. The Wise Man’s Vagai : Truth, 

Vebsb 167. 

“The sun sheds light and scatters darkness in three worlds, 
earth, hell, and heaven. 

The wise man knows three times, —the past, present, and 
future belong to man. 

Though sun, and worlds, and times should change and pass, 
though milk become sour, 

and light darkness, — the good mari^s word of truth fails notP 


§ 22. The Glory of the Heroic Race : its Vagai. 

The hero’s mother speaks ; 

Verse 176. 

“My father Uves in stone, a hero’s effigy; my hmhand fell in 
battle slain. 

My brothers died, resisting the foe to the last. When all the 
host had perished, 

My son, like a porcupine, pierced by innumerable darts, fell 
fighting against the foeman’s king.” 
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§ 23. The Town of the Heroes : its Yagai. 

Verse 177. 

** Once in the village courtyard children fitted their arrows to 
their bows, 

to shoot the hares that gathered there. Its heroes now 
ward off the strokes of hostile kings, from the mighty breasts 
of their own leaders : such is the citi/ now ! ’’ 

§ 30. Excellence is Victory, The Yagai of the Good, 

Verse 185. 

^^They change not as in the sky the changing moon. 

Though they obtain wealth brought in ships from over the 
ocean, 

will their excellence change, whose hearts are pure 
as the white conch-shell found on that ocean's shore ? ” 

§ 33. Grace in Life and Death, The final Yagai. 

This chapter, concerned with the conqueror's wreath, 
contains many verses that hardly seem to belong to the 
subject, and seem to be of later origin; but it ends with 
the following quatrain, which is meant to teach that there 
is no real victory hut that which overcomes the world. There 
is an aroma of the Bhagavat Gita here. 

Verse 188. 

‘‘ Before the body perishes, that long with many pains 
has afflicted us and bound us fast, let us escape from the net, 
with many meshes, of the world, which is full of fear and 
confusion, 

and gain the right path ! This alone is strength and victory y 

Thus ends the eighth chapter ; the eight wreaths of the 
warrior have been sung in order. 
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PADAXAM IX. 

ROYALTY. 

This chapter, in fifty-one quatrains, is supposed to treat of 
the duties and glories of the king and kingdom. The 
Kurraly ch. xxxix, contains the substance. It is entirely 
miscellaneous, and its topics will better be studied in con- 
nection with the Purra-nannurru (cf. P.N.N., 6). 

A few verses illustrating the lives of these old chieftains 
are interesting. In P.N.N., 239, is given a picture of what 
to them was a ‘ perfect life,’ 

The Pabagox. 

“ He wedded one with armlets decked, one fair to see ; 

He put on chaplets in the pleasant flowery park ; 

He smeared himself with fragrant sandal paste ; 

He slew his foes with all their kindred race ; 

He friends extolled and magnified ; 

Homage to none he paid as mightier than himself ; 

Triumphed o’er none as weaker than himself. 

He ne’er sought aid of others as a suppliant ; 

To none that asked did he refuse his aid. 

He shone with glory in the councils of the state ; 

He stood a bulwark ’gainst the vanguard of the foe ; 

He followed up relentlessly their fleeing host. 

He urged his charger swiftly o’er the plain ; 

Hound the long course he drove the lofty car ; 

He rode aloft on mighty elephant of state ; 

He quaffed from golden bowl the sweet palm- wine ; 

He made the hearts of minstrels glad with feasts ; 

His lucid word made clear the darkest theme : 

And thus, all that a man may do he did ! 

Take ye the head of this all-glorious one, 

Cut off with sword, or bum, or let it lie 

Where’er you will ; his glory is secure,^^ 

The king was Namhi Nedum ^eriyatiy evidently a king of 
Madura in very ancient days. He is mentioned nowhere else. 
The minstrel was Murruvalar (‘ the laughing one ’) oiPereyil 
(see notes on v. 36), and this is his only remaining song. 
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The following beautiful verse (P.If.If., 245) is by Md^ 
Kothai, the Ceran king, on the death of his queen : — 

‘‘ My sorrow swelling knows no bounds, but hath not strength 
to free me from this loathed life ! I bore her forth 
to burning ground, where Kalli^ spreads ; there on the fire 
I saw the fuel heaped ; I laid her on her couch 
of rising flame ! The innocent in soul hath died, 
and left me here! What charm hath life henceforth 
for me?^’ 

These kings not unfrequently renounced their kingdoms 
and became ascetics. This is referred to in the two following 
songs. (P.N.N., 251, 252.) 

The Kixg has renoexced his Kingdom and become an Ascetic. 
“We saw erewhile*the king within his pictured home 
weaving gay garlands for the happy mountain maids ; 
but now, upon the mountains in the bamhu brake 
anud the waterfall, he dwells, and lights his fire 
with wood ^ the elephants have brought 
and dries his tangled hair.’’ 

Amid the roaring cataracts he makes his way ; 

his hue is changed ; his locks are brown as Tillai buds. 

He plucks the creepers’ sacred flowers.^ But erst he wove 
the net of courtly words that took the simple hearts 
of the fair maidens in his stately palace-home.” 

The following lyric (P.N.N., 243), which strikes a chord 
that will vibrate in many hearts, was Todi-talai Vi^u- 
Tandinar, one of the bards of the ancient Madura College. 

“I muse of YOUTH ! the tender sadness still 
returns ! In sport I moulded shapes of river sand, 
plucked flowers to wreathe around the mimic forms : 
in the cool tank I bathed, hand linked in hand, 
with little maidens, dancing as they danced ! 

^ A kind of Euphorbinm, abundant in desolate places, 

^ Wild elephants serve the holy ascetic. 

* The Talif a convolvulus, sacred to Civan. (See Tiruva 9 agam, xix, 36.) 
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A band of innocents, we knew no guile. 

I plunged beneath th’ overspreading myrtle’s shade, 
where trees that wafted fragrance lined the shore ; 
then climbed the branch that overhung the stream, 
while those upon the bank stood wondering ; 

I threw the waters round, and headlong plunged, 
dived deep aneath the stream, and rose, 
my hands filled with the sand that lay beneath ! 

Such was my youth unlesson’d. ’T is too sad ! 

Those days of youth, ah ! whither have they fled ? 

I now with trembling hands, grasping my staff, 
panting for breath, gasp few and feeble words. 

And I am worn and OLD ! ” 

[Cf. Naladiyar, ch. ii.] 

The young prince to whom this was sung was Pernm 
Cdttandr of Olli~ur, whose dirge (P.N.N., 242) was sung 
by Nallathanar. It is as follows : — ^ 

“ The youths wear garlands bright no more ; 
the damsels gather flowers no more ; 
the bard puts wreaths around his lyre no more ; 
the songstress gay adorns herself no more ! 

Qattan is dead, who with his mighty spear 
Overcame and slew great heroes, triumphed so ! 

0 jasmine, dost thou flourish still in land of Olli-ur ? ” 


PAHALAM X, XI, XII, 

Miscellaneous. 

These three chapters form a kind of appendix, into which 
much has been thrown that belongs properly to the other 
great division of Aga-poruL There are, however, a few 
verses that throw light upon the ancient history of the 
South. We have seen the warriors crowned with eight 
different wreaths. There are three flowers worn only by 
kings. 
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§ 1. The Palmyra Wreath of the Ceran. 

The Qera king, when he went forth to war, assumed 
a wreath of the flowers of the palmyra- tree, ^ which flourished 
most in the lands over which he then held sway. 

Verse 240 . 

By the gushing waters of the hill of KoUi,^ 
where the Kanthal ^ spreads its leaves like a canopy, 
the Vanavaa^ crowns his brows with the cool blue lotus ; 
when he goes forth to war his wreath is the palmjrra-flower.” 

§ 2. The Margosa Wreath of the Pandiyan, Vemhu. 

The Pandiyan wears the Margosa® wreath when he goes 
forth to battle. 

Verse 241 , 

‘‘ The great Varuthi,® the guardian just, the horseman swift, 
who leads forth a valiant host of stout warriors crowned with 
Tumbai, 

when he goes out to fight, with bannered chariot dreaded by 
his foes, 

crowns himself with the Vembu wreath, praised by all.” 

§ 3. The Atti ^ Wreath of the Coran. 

The Atti is the wreath worn in war by the * Qembiyan.* 
Verse 242 . 

The garland of the king of the land of Kaverins rushing flood, 
where heroes go forth on elephants, wielding the murderous 
sword, 

decked with the jewelled anklets, and brandishing their 
spears, is the AttC' 


^ Bor asms Jlahelliformis . 

* A range of hills in the Salem district, belonging to the Gera kingdom. 

^ Gloriosa swperha, 

* The * heavenly ’ : an epithet of Cera kings. 

® The iVi/w, Melia Azadirachta (Lin.). In Portuguese ‘Amar- 

gozeira’ and corrupted into Margosa. See my N^adiy^ Lex. {in loc.). 

® An epithet of the Pandiyans = * shining ^ ? 

Atti {Bauhinia racemo8a)y called also Ar, It is worn by pivan. 
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In Dr. Hnltzsch^a “Epigraphia Indica,” voL iv, JSTos. 22, 23, 
52, are given three Tamil inscriptions found at Kil-Muttugur 
in North Arcot, of which one records 
the death of a hero who fell while rescuing some cattle 
that had been lifted G<s/rsfr(air LSLLQuuilL-frsk^, 

The stone bears the effigy of the hero in relief. Some of 
these fallen warriors have offerings by their side. So in 
P.N.N., 232, ascribed to Avvai, it is said : — 

‘‘ Let change of morn and eve for ever cease, 
and all my days of earthly life be done ! For, ah ! 
the stone stands there with feathers bright. 

Will he accept libations poured — ^he wont to give 
to all that asked — who now receives no gift bestowed ? ” 

There are many songs in P.N.N. bearing upon the same 
subject, and the photographs we possess of those recovered 
stones would be the most appropriate illustration of these 
verses. 

In chapter x there are several verses which speak of the 
honour due to departed heroes. Surviving comrades seek 
far and wide for a suitable stone to place over the hero’s 
ashes ; this stone is brought to the spot with great pro- 
cessions ; it is then washed and consecrated ; and finally 
inscribed with the hero’s name and exploits. 

§ 10. The Setting up of the Stone, 

Verse 251 . 

“While garlands wave, jewels tinkling sound, and fragrant 
smoke goes up, 

they pour forth libations of toddy, crown the stone with 
peacock feathers, and inscribe it with their hero’s name, 
adding: 

‘ This is the memorial of him who thirsted for the fight, 
full of valour, amid the hurling of the spears.’ ” 

In some cases shrines were built, where the departed 
heroes were honoured. It would appear that while many 
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widows died with their husbands, this was generally a kind 
of suicide, and not a formal §aH, The ^ati was, how'ever, 
frequent, and in the P.N.N. Brahmans are spoken of as 
striving to hinder it, but in no case as prompting it. The 
life of the widow” as depicted here is one of absolute 
asceticism, and to escape this many sought death. 

We read (P.N.K, 246) of the Suttee (QATI), and this is 
hinted at in many of the verses. 

The word Qati (^cTt)' is Sanskrit, and means a virtuous 
woman ; but has been specialized to denote one who burns on 
the funeral pyre with her deceased husband. There is no 
word in Tamil equivalent to it, nor is the custom at all 
consonant to the feelings of the Tamil people. It was 
purely a Brahmanical idea. Yet there are evidences in 
the old Tamil poetry that the widow felt herself a poor 
miserable outcast, and often sought relief in suicide. Many 
beautiful stanzas give utterance to this feeling. The 
tenderest affections of the human heart have often been 
perverted, and in this case the awful scenes of what in 
English we call the suttee had such an origin. Yet we 
must believe that in most cases the immolation was purely 
voluntary on the part of the victim — the result of over- 
exalted feeling. In the following verse the Brahmans 
and kindred of the despairing woman had attempted to 
dissuade her from the sacrifice ; she replies to their urgent 
expostulations : — 


P.KN., 246. 

‘‘ 0 ye of wisdom full ! 0 ye of wisdom full ! 

Ye bid us not go forth to death ; ye would restrain ; 

0 ve of wisdom full, but evil is your counsel here ! 

We Ve not of those content to live forlorn, 

and feed on bitter herbs, where once they feasted royally. 
We lie not on rough stones, who slept erewhile on 
sumptuous couch. 

1 Tke Skt. word gakti (in Tamil Catti) is the name of Civan’s * energy ’ 
(see note 8 to life of Manikka Vacjagar/, or bride, Umai, who is also called Cati^ 
and hence the words are often conlounded. 
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The pyre’s black logs heaped up ia burning ground 

to you indeed seem terrible ; to us, 

because our mighty spouse is dead, 

the waters of the pleasant lake where spreads 

the lotuS’flower, and the fierce fires are one ! ” 

The queen supposed to utter these words was called Perum 
Gbpendii (= great queen), and her husband was the renowned 
Butha-Pandiyan of Madura. 

In P.N.N., 255, the widow has found her husband’s body 
amid the slain on the now lonely battlefield : — 

‘‘ If I should cry aloud for help I fear the tiger. 

If I strive to bear him off, my strength fails me to lift his 
stalwart form. 

May tremblings like my own afflict thee, pitiless death ! 
Were it not easy for thee to grasp my hand, and lead me 
to the shades ? ” 

In P.N.N., 256, she appeals for burial with her lord : — 

“ 0 Potter, shaper of the urn ! 
like the little white lizard that sits 
in the garland on the axle of the chariot, 
over many a desert plain I ’ve come with him. 

Make the funeral urn large enough for me, too, 
maker of the urns for the old town’s burning-ground ! ” 

In a quatrain (P.N.N., 248) the widow thus utters her 
lament : — 

“’Tis sad! when we were young, the little white water-lily 
as wreath we wore ; 

but now our spouse, who lived in wealth and power, 

is dead, and we drag on our painful days 

eating the bitter grain from that same lily flower.” ^ 

In P.N.N., 249, is a picture of the surviving widow. The 
poor widow remembers the time — which seems but yesterday 
— when her royal spouse feasted many guests with rich 

I The white wa^-Uly yiel^ a kind of bitter grain, which in times of 
monming is eaten instead of nee. 
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dainties, and she enumerates especially the various hinds of 
rare fish taken from the royal ponds, for the banquet which 
she was wont to arrange ; hut now. 

The lady pure of heart, of radiant brow, 

since HE has gone — entered the heavenly home — 

sweeps a little spot free from ashes, 

and washes it with thickly falling tears ! ” 

She is placing in the burial-ground the offerings of food 
(Pindam) prescribed for the departed ones. 

‘The Sepulchral Urn’ is the title of a chapter in 
Dr. CaldwelTs History of Tinnevelly,” pp. 279—282. The 
subject of South Indian sepulchral urns is there discussed 
as far as the facts were then known. The learned author 
gives the Tamil word for ‘ um ’ as Tali. It is so pronounced 
by rustics in Tinnevelly, but the real word is Tari 
He thinks that these, as found in various parts of the 
country, are relics possibly of an antiquity higher than the 
Christian Era ; and he states that “ No relic, trace, or 
tradition of such a mode of sepulture has survived to the 
present day.” But in the Purra-nannurru (p. 228), and 
in other places, these urns are mentioned as used in the 
burial of heroes and kings at a period certainly not earlier 
than the eighth century a.d. 

A lyric addressed to the <^oran king, Killi-Valuvan, by 
Mudavanar of Aiyur (“ the lame bard of Aiyur ”), is as 
follows : — 

“ 0 potter-chief ! ^ maker of vessels ! 

Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 

of smoke veiling the outspread heavens, 

who makest vessels for the wide extended ancient town ! 

Thou art to be pitied ! What toil hath befallen thee ! 

The descendant of Qora kings, 

whose armies spread themselves to earth’s utmost verge, — 
whom minstrels praise, — the truly glorious one, — 
whose glory shines afar, 

as in the heavens the sun with resplendent ray, — 

^ It is curious that the title Ko = ‘ king, chief,* belongs also to potters. 
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Valavan, the great, on the brows 
of whose warrior elephants bright banners wave, — 
hath gained the world of gods. And so 
is thine to shape an urn, so vast 
That it shall cover the remains of such an one. 

But if thou wouldest mould the needful urn, 
the vast earth must be thy wheel, 

and migrhtv Meru suffice th not for earth to mould its 
form ! ” 

The Bishop saj^s that at the time when these urns were 
used cremation must have been unknown, and burial the 
universal practice; but the two customs have ever existed 
side by side. The ancient inhabitants generally buried their 
dead, as will be seen by a careful study of Purra-Porul- 
Yenba ; but Brahmanical and Qaivite usages were found 
side by side, from very early times, throughout the 
South. It will be seen also by a reference to these 
two works (which are a mine of information regarding 
the ancient manners and customs of the southern lands), 
and from passages scattered through the other Tamil 
classics, that when heroes fell in battle they were often 
buried on the spot, and their effigies in stone placed over 
the grave. The same was often done when kings and other 
great men retired into some lonely region (generally specified 
as the ‘ North ^), and died there. This is exemplified in the 
very touching histories of the king Ko-perum-coran and 
his devoted friends Pottiyar and Piciron. This illustrates 
also Kurral, ch. Ixxviii, 1. 

“ Ye foes ! stand not before my lord ! for many a one 
Who did my lord withstand now stands in stone ! ’’ 

Here the learned commentator, Parimelaragar, remarks 
that when heroes died on the field of battle, it was the 
custom to place their effigies on the spot where they fell. 
These heroes often became tutelary divinities, or demons, 
and were worshipped with offerings of food and flowers. 
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In Purra-nannurru, song 218, the subject of worthy 
friendship is beautifully illustrated in connection with this 
topic. The renowned Ko-perum- coran, who reigned in 
TTrraiyur, renounced his kingdom, went ‘ to the north ’ (the 
banks of the Ganges ?), and died there. His most intimate 
friends, Pottiyar and Piciranthaiyar, who were not his 
subjects, shared his hermit cell, and all three after death 
were commemorated by stones placed side by side over their 
urns. The poet Kannaganar, visiting the spot, sang as 
follows : — 

‘‘ Ped gold, and coral, pearls, and rare 
Gems the mighty mountains bare, — 

Remote their homes in sea or mine ; — 

If once the precious things combine. 

And men in costly shapes entwine. 

Henceforth in blended beauty one they shine. 

So worthy men with worthy side by side 
Remain; the worthless with the worthless bide/’ 

The history of these three, as traced in P.N.N., is the 
favourite Tamil illustration of faithful friendship. (See 
Pope’s Kurraly ch. Ixxix.) In Naladi also, chs. xxi-xxiv, 
many exquisite thoughts on friendship are to be found. 

We hope to give more of these ballads at another time. 
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Art. IX . — The Initiative of the Avesta. By the Rev. 

Professor Mills, D.D. 

I HAVE announced as my subject in these introductory 
lectures * the general relation of the A vesta to other 
systems of theology and philosophy. And I have especially 
mentioned its interest for Biblical criticism, because a re- 
lation, or a supposed relation, between the A vest a and 
Exilic and post-Exilic books of the Old Testament has been 
notorious for half a century. 

We cannot, however, so well judge of the relation between 
the Scriptures and the Avesta until we know to some 
further extent what each of them is in its relation to other 
creeds; and, as is usual in similar cases, our knowledge as 
to each grows with our knowledge of the other, the stones 
on one side of the arch supporting those opposite We 
do not yet know the Avesta in all its analogies until we 
know more of the Bible, and we can hardly be said to 
be fit to expound the Bible with ultimate opinions, until 
we can answer conscientiously the question as to how 
closely it may have been connected with the lore of 
the Avesta, or with some older system, out of which 
certain features in both the Avesta and the Exilic scriptures 
sprang. 

If this supposed original faith were the only subject under 
discussion its examination would be very desirable indeed ; 
how much more worthy of investigation that sister lore of 


' This article was read as curtailed on October 20th last, at the Indi^ 
Institute in Oxford, as an inaugural to the Professorship of Zend Philology in 
the University. This lecture was also delivered as curtailed on December 13, 
1898, at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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the Avesta becomes when strong reasons exist which point 
to an immediate and historical connection. 

Bat in order to approach this part of the entire theme, 
it is naturally necessary to examine beforehand what it 
really is as regards those particulars where its connection 
with other systems becomes of special interest. 

I proceed to state the items in a synoptic manner,^ quite 
unadorned, pausing only to say that a relation between the 
Avesta and any other literature may consist in an inherent 
parallelism without any immediate historical connection ; 
or, again, it may be an analogy which has resulted from 
an actual external influence ; and the first is quite as 
important as the last, and in some respects more so. 

The most striking feature in the lore of the ancient 
Avesta is the advanced intellectual tone of much of its 
terminology. We take up the documents which originated, 
as we believe, in ancient Bactria, or slightly to the north- 
west of it, and some 700 (?) to 1,200 years b.c,^ We open 
the texts, and what do we find in a book originating 
from such a place and at such a time ? The locality had 
long been settled indeed, but we naturally suppose it to 
have been rough in its social and political features. At 
the very beginning of the Gathas, however, we see 
expressions which may be fairly said to be technical in 
a philosophical -religious sense: they are such as ‘‘the 
bodily life and the mental’’; and “in thought, in word, 
and in deed” as the lines for the analyses of character, 
“ the laws by which at the first this world into being 
entered,” etc. 

This terminology, if recurring only rarely in these 
especial forms, is yet of very great exegetical importance, 
for it controls the exegesis of the Gathas as to some capital 
particulars ; it shows that we should expect the more 
subtle and less realistic idea in various places throughout 

\ And I would remind the reader that this present writing is merely a popular 
delineation. 

» It being uniTersaUy difficult to fix more closely the dates of such documents ; 
compare the differences in opimon as to the age of" Homer, of the Kig Veda, etc. 
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them, whereas we should be in doubt as to the existence 
of these ideas in very many passages were it not for 
these remarkable, if somewhat widely separated, occur- 
rences, And they are, of course, important to a history 
of intellectual development, as showing a capacity to define 
conceptions in this refined manner at a time prior to other 
attempts, and in a place and under circumstances amidst 
which one might least expect to find such a state of things. 
Where in all the then extant literature of which we have 
any certain knowledge can such penetrating distinctions 
be found ? 

It is generally conceded that Zarathushtra antedated the 
earliest of the speculative Greeks who philosophised at 
all on his lines ; ^ and if ancient Iran was not as bereft of 
intellectual culture as we naturally suppose it to have been, 
the possibility that it was not thus untutored is only shown 
by this very terminology and the other related characteristics. 
Here, then, is a hegemony in intellect as to this particular, 
so far as I can see. 

If there were not a mechanical historical priority, so to 
speak, in the actual dates of the enoun cement of these 
distinctions and all that they implied, then there was indeed 
a rational priority, if not an actual isolation, in the 
appearance of such an advanced development as arising out 
of such apparently unpromising antecedents, and main- 
taining itself in despite of the still persisting concomitant 
circumstances. Unless we deny that the Rig Veda is 
closely related to the Avesta (so that they belong almost 
together in such a discussion as this), where do we find such 
a refined system arising out of an unknown abyss, and 
where in the early Rk itself do we find such astonishing 
discriminations? Also, the altogether remarkable grouping 
of those abstract names which afterwards became the 
Ameshaspends, although loosely traceable in the Rig Veda, 
is a proof of the advanced development. Imagine a people 
almost in Middle Asia, whose gods were Benevolence, 

* Putting the death of Heraclitus at 470-478 b.c. 

J.R.A.S. 1899. 


18 
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Justice, Government, Devotion, Healthful Weal, and Death- 
less Long-life; — the words speak for themselves — what 
a public there must have been in early Iran to make such 
terms possible. And if these distinctions marked an epoch 
in the history of thought, how much more do they mark 
an epoch in the history of religious, or philosophical- 
religious, thought. Take their chief feature, dualism. 

Whether they were anterior, posterior, or contemporaneous 
with certain parts of the Rig Yeda, they show a startling 
advance upon the state of theological opinion as to this 
subject which prevails in those richly poetical productions. 
The mixed elements in the recognized characters of deities 
have all been sifted out. Nothing at all corresponding 
either to an Indian Indra or a Greek Hercules (or Zeus for 
the matter of that) is any longer visible in the Gathas. 

Ahura Mazda is a spiritual God (in the Gathas) even 
more bereft of anthropomorphic paganism than the early 
Jewish Yahveh in some of His manifestations. All con- 
ceivable good is gathered and centred in Him (the Good 
God), Ahura, and all conceivable evil is gathered in Angra 
.Mainyu ; a polarity of thought becomes pronounced ; and 
the most marked theological dualism which has ever been 
formulated presents itself : the Good God could not prevent 
the evolution of evil characteristics in the beings whom 
He created, nor could the evil force prevent the evolution 
of what is good. 

Surely this was no trivial phenomenon. It seems to me 
to have been eminently important and decidedly hard- 
headed. It gathered up all those elements of dualism 
which had been recognized in all religions previously, and 
which have been recognized in other religions ever since. 
Even our Christianity must acknowledge that the possibility 
of evil inheres in the possibility of good, it being incon- 
ceivable that God Himself could have made a world without 
it ; it is the most commonplace of questions. But no one 
had at any previous period of time pretended to state its 
chief condition so bluntly as Zarathushtra. Instead of 
saying, with a contradiction in terminology, ‘‘ there is an 
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Almighty God who was powerless to create a universe 
without sin/^ he simply cut the matter short; there was 
no such being (so he thought) in such a sense almighty 
that He could have undone the fundamental laws of morals 
and of anterior logic (in the Hegelian sense). If a supreme 
God could have avoided the toleration of misery in the 
existing universe, it is difidcult to see how He could have 
been good if He had not in fact so avoided it. 

There was a ‘limit’ in the very nature of things which 
made unmixed prosperity an impossibility ^ as well as un- 
alterable holiness. The texts do not go into the details which 
I have mentioned, but there were two great limited forces, 
and they are described naturally enough (after the fashion 
of the time) as personal : “ There were two original spirits.”^ 

‘‘ Thus are the spirits primeval who as twain by their deeds 
are famed ; 

In thought, in word, and in deed, a better they two and 
an evil. 

Of these let the wise choose aright ; choose ye not as the 
evil-minded ! 

“Then those spirits, created as first they two came together, 
Life and non -life, decreeing how all at the last shall be, 
ordered ; 

The worst life, at last, of the wicked, but to the righteous 
the better mind.” 

Then cf. Y., xlv, 1 : 

“Thus forth I announcing speak this life’s first two spirits, 
Of whom the more bounteous thus the evil accosted : 

‘ Never our thoughts, nor creeds, nor understandings ; 

Never our beliefs, nor words, nor yet our actions. 

Nor can our souls, or faiths, ever be one ! * ^ 


^ It could not be defined and so * perceived.' 
2 Cf. Y., XXX, 3, 

2 A repudiation par eminence. 
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The ^ mixture ' was abhorrent to their keen logic, and the 
word became later a term of derision. Whether true or false, 
and as much so if true as if false, the doctrine was important. 
Somebody had to propose it, and no-one at that period had 
ever dreamed of stating it so boldly, nor has any analogous 
suggestion been put in clearer light. But the speculative 
interest is surpassed by the moral. If we could trust our- 
selves to a literal translation of the Gathas, we should be 
quite astounded at the singular depth of their tone, considering 
their age, or, we might almost say, without any particular 
consideration either as to their age or circumstances. 

The literal words express almost the enthusiasm of a re- 
ligious brotherhood, and they have been considered the 
most marked productions of antiquity in this respect aside 
from our Semitic scriptures.^ Those who from want of 
knowledge care less for them have betrayed their own sense 
of their extraordinary moral elevation by finding fault with 
its recurring expression ; yet this is exactly that which we 
should recognise as a priceless quality, even if it were 
produced at the total sacrifice of rhetorical animation. It 
is, however, true that this vivacity cannot be given up, and 
for a curious reason. Strange as it may appear, in one 
light fortunately and in another unfortunately, we are not 
always permitted to accept the plain recurring words in 
their first and obvious sense. If we were we should be 
well content to accept even a far larger measure of iteration 
than that which some superficial observers object to in 
these hymns, for we should have the words ‘ holiness,’ 
‘benevolence,’ ‘ruling power,’ and ‘devotion’ recurring at 
every turn with a resulting ejffect so remarkable as to recoup 
us for the surrender of every claim to rhetorical point and 
life ; but unhappily (or happily) we cannot lay claim to the 
right to render the words always exactly in their natural 
meaning. Facts show that the clear terms may sometimes 
be taken in a realistic sense, as referring to persons or to 
the community, although their literal meaning includes no 


^ See the Critical Review ^ Jan., 1896 , 
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such idea ; and it is our ungrateful task to try to break 
down their supreme morality, gaining therefore more 
historical detail. We must do all that it is possible for us 
to do to show that the terms do not always convey an actual 
meaning which corresponds to their literal force ; and just 
in so far as we can give them an application to the scenes 
of the contemporaneous experience, just in so far we gain 
brightness of colour to our picture, while we sacrifice to 
a corresponding degree the depth of the thought. And 
we can indeed make out that the composer was at times 
talking of men when we had thought that he was talking 
of principles, of the State when we had thought that he 
was talking of holiness. But our victory is very far from 
being complete ; for believe as we may that he often 
used the name of a principle, such as the ‘ good mind/ 
‘ righteousness,’ ‘ devotion,’ or ‘ rule,’ to designate certain 
good men, holy communities, devoted partisans, or govern- 
ment oflhcials, we can yet never get rid of the deep 
sentiment which pervades the whole ; for the good ' men ’ 
were only alluded to as constituent members of a sanctified 
community, dear to Zoroaster as boly church is to a Catholic, 
and the enthusiasm for a holy race was a passion deep as the 
Jewish, because it could save the soul. 

To illustrate for a moment. If he spoke of holiness and 
meant by it the church, it was of course only the church 
as an ‘ embodied holiness ’ (which, wonderful to say, was 
one of his own expressions). If he spoke of the * good 
mind ’ and meant by it the ^ good man,’ it was because the 
individual member of a beneficent community was, after all, 
the only object in which a sane benevolence became real ; 
if he spoke of the ‘ ruling power ’ and meant by it (as we 
indeed often do) the administration, or the army, it was 
because he viewed authority as the inexorable condition of 
prosperity, national or individual, spiritual, moral, and 
material, and because it was only made actual in the 
executive of his religious nation ; and so of the other 
sometimes personified ideas. After all our iconoclasm these 
concepts remain what they have been declaimed to be, and 
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that is pre-eminent in the history of the moral sense, so 
far as we know of that history up to their approximately 
estimated date. 

As the embodiment of the great moral ideas in different 
representative classes or individuals among the community 
by no means eliminates the moral force from them, neither 
does their full supranatural personification in sub-gods or 
archangelic beings extinguish the vitality of the principle, 
though hypostatisation in my opinion introduces a lower 
stage. 

And as a technical phenomenon, this personification of 
the main ideas of Zoroastrianism seems also to mark an era 
in religious mental development, and I might indeed have 
touched upon it while dwelling upon the speculative interest, 
but its place is on the whole here, as it involves a strong 
moral element. Of course, a quasi-personification of similar 
abstracts appears often in the Rk of the Yeda, and we 
may safely admit (or indeed claim) that wherever the mental 
habit became set toward the poetical personification of 
religious principles, an analogous development took place; 
but where do we find it so clearly defined as in the Avesta ? 
Ahura addresses Asha, the ‘ personified holiness of the law,^ 
and ‘‘Asha to Him makes answer.'^ The saint prays, 
“ 0 Asha, when shall I see thee ? ’’ and the same of the 
Good Mind. Aramaiti, the ready mind of devoted zeal, is 
likewise addressed in the vocative, and she is termed Ahura^s 
daughter, while all the leading four are bidden to listen 
and to come : 

“Ye, the most bounteous Mazda Ahura, and Piety with Him, 

And Asha the settlement furthering, thou Good Mind, 
and thou the Dominion, 

Hear ye me, all, and have mercy for all deeds which I do 
whatsoever.ee 

In the later Avesta the personification of these powers or 
attributes becomes quite the predominant usage, issuing in 
one passage of a truly sublime type, where the souls of the 
seven ‘ Immortals ’ are represented as being of the “same 
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thought and word and deed, seeing each other thinking 
of good thoughts and words and deeds; having one father 
and commander, Ahura Mazda/' ^ To he sure, a deterioration 
becomes apparent later on, and it is indeed foreshadowed 
in the earlier parts of the later Avesta, if not possibly in 
the Gathas themselves, hut this does not alter the curious 
interest of the circumstance. The thoughts, words, and 
deeds of the supreme good God are naturally qualified 
by adverbs ; He speaks with His truth, acts with His 
benevolence, and rules with His authority ; but how 
interesting it is in the light of technical philosophical 
history to see this truth, this benevolence, this authority 
treated as personal subjects subordinate to Him and yet 
closely related to Him. The fact that this hypostatisatiou 
does not totally emasculate the virility of the ideas, I have 
already asserted on the same authority which supports us 
in defending their application to the human individual and 
to functions among the people. If the Zoroastrian felt that 
Asha, the holiness of the law, was more actual as holiness 
when he thought of it as alive within a community who 
were striving to live up to it, with what emotion must he 
have adored an archan^elic Beina: whom he thouarht 
existed, and for the purpose of making his holiest ideals 
real. Surely it must have helped him to love the law better 
when he believed that there was a mighty spirit close in 
the presence of Ahura, whose separate function it was to 
watch and help on the universe in obeying that law, and 
who to this end especially furthered its proclamation and 
confirmed its influence in populations and within the moral 
sense of individual men. And so of the Benevolence, 
Government, and Devoted-zeal. All these noble concepts 
were the thoughts of God, but as such alone they might 
have been impaired by confusion in their effect upon our 
limited receptivity, and each might be lost in the other ; 
the Archangels embodying each of them severally kept 
them apart for us. They remind us at once of the Greek 


1 Yasht, xiii, 83. 
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logoH with the daimones of Plato and the Stoics, and they 
recall the dy name is of Philo and the aeons of the Gnostics ; 
but the Zoroastrian development was vastly earlier, for it 
was closely allied to the Vedic, as I have already hinted. 
Surely this hypostatisation is a feature of signal value. 

The personification of mental abstracts appeared in rough 
Bactria hundreds, or decades at least, of years before an 
analogous development took place in the most favoured land 
of the ancient West. 

We cannot say that the Ameshaspenta were distinctly 
termed ‘ emanations ’ from the Deity ; nor can they be said 
in more theological terminology to ‘ proceed ’ from either 
a Father or a Son, but that ‘ truth ^ with which God speaks 
‘ proceeds ’ from Him, and when at the next step this truth 
is called a ‘person,^ to establish a more obvious means of 
communication with the Almighty, the resulting ideas 
constitute something which is indistinguishable in its 
effect, but 7iot in its motive^ from the Platonic, Stoic, and 
Philonian analoga. 

As to the practical virtues in social life, it is hardly 
necessary to particularize. That justice was urged needs 
not to be asserted, while vindictive retribution is perhaps 
too emphatically insisted upon. Benevolence has been 
already mentioned ; either the love of God is expressed 
or His delighted good wish for us ; and it was, of course, 
to be imitated. Mercy toward enemies cannot be traced, 
but the Avesta seems to afford the earliest examples of 
charity to the poor in an organized shape. 


‘‘ Your rule, what is it ? Your riches ? how I may be Your 
own in my actions. 

Through Righteousness and Thy Good Mind, to nourish 
Your poor in their sufferings ; 

Foremost of all we declare You, before Demons and 
demonised men.'^ 

Yasna, xxxiv, 9. 


' The motive of the Platooic emanation was the impurity of matter which 
God could not touch without an inter mechary, an idea radically opposed to 
Zoroastrianism. ^ 
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“ Thine is the Kingdom whence to poor and right-living 
Thou givest, Lord, better.’^ 

Yasna, liii, 8. 


And in Yendidad, xxi, which deals in supranatural imagery, 
we read of a spiritual heavenly home, which seems especially 
to exist for the purpose of combating diseases; and the idea 
may have been new to literature. 

Among domestic virtues, respect to parents stood high, 
for the question is asked at Yasna, xliv, 3, Who hath made 
dutiful the son to the father ? ” 

The bestowal of significant names came into vogue in 
a manner which reminds of Puritan England or New 
England. Pouruchista, ‘ the much taught one,^ shows how 
the generation affected pious training; it reminds us also, 
of course, of uses which were subsequent to original 
Zoroastrianism, but which as regards us were still early 
Orientalism. 

The virtues of home life are beautifully touched upon 
in the bridal song in Yasna, liii,^ and in correspondence with 
these moral features in temporal life there was a judgment 
in store for those who failed in attaining them. 


Thus I T1 conceive thee, bounteous, Ahura Mazda, 

As in creation^s birth I foremost saw Thee, 

When deeds, most just, rewarding, and words Thou givest 
111 to the evil, pure blessing to the good. 

By Thy great virtue in this world’s last change ! 

In which last changing Thou a spirit bounteous 
Comest with Thy Good Mind and Thy Kingdom, Mazda, 
By deeds of whom the settlements in Right are furthered 
Laws unto these to teach Armaiti striveth. 

Laws of Thy holy Realm which none deceives.’’ 

Yasna, xliii. 


^ “ Let each one the other devotedly cherish ; so the home shall he happy.” 
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‘‘ Who e’er to me, be he or man or woman. 

Our tribe’s gift gives which Thou as best perceivest, 

Prize for the holy gives with good men’s ruling, 

Whom praising You I urge as comrade leading, 

Forth to the Judge’s Bridge with all I go.” 

Yasna, xlvi, 10. 

So in Yasna, xlix, 3 — 

These give I safest, Lord, in Thy protection, 

Men living yet, and souls of saints on high ; ” 

and again of the evil — 

‘‘Then evil rulers, evil doers, speakers, 

Those believing ill and spirits evil minded, 

With poisoned food the souls to meet are coming, 

In Falsehood’s home at last their bodies lie.” 

And as quite an astonishing fact these rewards and punish- 
ments are subjective; the retribution is in the soul’s own 
self ; compare Yasna, xxxi, 21, where it is said, “ This be 
your world, O ye foul; by your deeds your own souls will 
bring it.” 

“ Cursed by their souls and selves, 

Their being nature, ever in 
Demon’s home their dwelling is.” 

Yasna, xlvi, 11. 

And to show the continuity of the doctrine, the external 
particulars, which, though scattered, were yet so plainly 
marked in the Grathas, are preserved and restored in the 
later but still genuine Avesta. There lost souls come to 
meet the condemned man as well with poisoned food and 
reviling words ; pleasing features are, however, first detailed. 
In a passage which has been greatly admired, the man’s 
own conscience comes to meet his soul under the form of 
a beatified being. The saint is bewildered, and asks, ‘‘Who 
art thou?”; and she answers, “I am thyself; thy good 
thoughts and words and deeds.” The soul, incredulous, like 
the one in the Gospels, inquires, “ Who hath desired thee 
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Iiither with his love?^' She answers, ‘‘Thoa hast called 
nie hither/' and she recites his good deeds, one of which 
IS, curiously enough, exactly the same as in St. Matthew : 

Thou didst care for the stranger coming from near and 
from afar/’ ^ 

Fancy such expressions occurring in remote Iran some 
centuries before Christ (if only a few), and, as proved from 
the passages cited, evidently repeating details which had 
been formulated still earlier ! The matter is more fully 
traced out in the Vendidad/ where the evil are dragged 
to Hell, and where Vohu Manah, the Archangel of 
Benevolence, arises like Christ from his golden throne to 
meet the saved man, who passes on to endless bliss. We 
may have had adumbrations of the like, as I suppose, 
in other ancient religious systems, but to no degree like 
this ; it was a realistic picture frescoed upon the religious 
imagination. 

Whether it was (together with other highly coloured 
delineations as to resurrection, etc. ; see below) the original 
of Daniel's Judgment scene, depicted in what might be 
called a Jewish-Persian book, or whether they both pro- 
ceeded from an earlier original, are propositions which can 
never be definitively proved nor refuted. 

The golden thrones of the Ameshaspentas recall the 
thrones of the. apostles in the Apocalypse, and in view of 
the ‘ consummation ' the saints strive with holy emulation 
to bring on Frashakard, which was the ^restitution of' 
all things.^ 

Those features in eschatology which have less of the 
moral point in them are also represented, and perhaps in 
a manner even more advanced than they are in the Hew 
Testament; the righteous dead arise, and enter upon a life 

I “ When saw I thee a stranger/’ etc., the soul asks; and the answer is, 
Inasmuch as ye did it,” etc. — Matt., xxv, 3S, 40, 

^ Fargard, six. 

® “ Yea, may be like those who bring on this world’s perfection, 

As the Ahuras of the Lord bearing gifts with Asha’s grace, 

For there are our thoughts abiding where wisdom dwells in her home.” 

Yasna^ xsjt, 9. 
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imaging, without disease, deformity, death, or the evil 
passions ; they eat imperishable food, etc,^ 

A question in ethnology of the utmost moment presses 
itself upon our attention. No one doubts, as I suppose, 
that the Indian Aryans, the people who spoke early 
Sanskrit, once lived with the people who spoke Zend, for 
the Aryans went down into India through territory named 
in the Avesta, or reported by the Greeks, as being deeply 
coloured with Zoroastrian associations. 

It is indeed safest to suppose that the people who 
worshipped God under the old name of Daevas, and who 
are so prominent in an evil sense in the Avesta, were only 
the lingering remnant of the tribesmen whose vanguard 
had already long since gone south.- If they were, indeed, 
no more than a last shred of them, yet the conjunction 
of circumstances is of rare interest. It is seldom that 
we see two distinguished ancient peoples, later separated 
by hundreds of miles, in close connection, even if one of 
them is but a feeble residue ; yet it is undoubted, while 
a possibility comes into view which might be almost 
regarded as of overpowering moment in such questions. 
Were these Daeva- worshippers who were so fiercely fought 
in the Gathas not a forgotten shred of a people, the masses 
of whom had long previously migrated to India ? ; but were 
they actually the vanguard of those masses themselves, 
whose descendants only afterwards reached the Indus, and 
became the Aryan Hindoos, so that they were not merely 
their distant cousins lingering at a later day in the north ? 

Their gods were largely the same as those in the Avesta, 
with the peculiarity that some of the chief ones among 
them have exchanged their characteristics, being devils in 
one lore and deities in the other ; the languages also in 
which these details were written were closely cognate. 
The question arises — were, then, those tribes on the frontier 
of Iran when the Gathas were first sung, against whom the 


' Yasht, tW, 89, and elsewhere. 

* Centuries earlier. That they were closely connected by ties of kindred 
with these early emigrants is absolutely certain. 
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bloody border wars, which are everywhere so apparent in 
the Avesta, were directed, actually the fathers of the future 
Indians ? 

If they were — and no one can say that they certainly were 
not — we have in the Avesta documents of such importance for 
ethnology that it is impossible to exaggerate their value in 
this connection to attest a profoundly impressive episode 
in the history of races ; and the possibility of the fact must 
for ever hang over the subject. 

To proceed: apart from ethnology itself, we have an actual 
history in the Gath as. If my venerated friend Prof. Oppert 
could give as a title to an exposition of one of the columns of 
the Behistun Inscriptions ‘‘ The People and the Language of 
the Medes,’' how much more appropriately might something 
like that be the title of the Gathas, with ‘Iranians’ for 
‘Modes’! They are as personal as the Psalms, if not, indeed, 
more so ; everything being ‘ I ’ and ‘ Thou,’ and the figures of 
the four chiefs stand out in bold relief. They exhort and 
pray ; now furious at the Daevas- men and anxious over 
their progress, now in suspense before the encounters, now 
heart-broken at defeat or jubilant in victory ; while all 
ends in a political marriage fragment of a characteristic 
description. I can only repeat what I have said before : ^ 
in the Gathas all is sober and real. Grehma and Bendva, 
the Karpans, the Kavis, the Usiks are no mythical monsters ; 
no dragon threatens the settlements, and no fabulous 
beings defend them. Zarathushtra, Jaraaspa, Frashaoshtra, 
Maidyomah, the Spitamas, the Hvogvas, the Haechataspas 
are as real as any other characters in history, and they are 
mentioned with a simplicity which is as unconscious. Except 
a possible claim to inspiration there are no miracles ; all 
the action is made up of the exertions and passions of living 
and suffering men. Let the Zendiat study the Gathas well, 
and then let him turn to the Yashts and the Yendidad; he 
will go from the land of reality to the land of fable. 
He leaves in one a toiling prophet to meet in the other 
a phantastic demigod.^ 

1 See SEE,, xix, Introd., p. nvi. 
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There are few documents extant which afford indirectly 
a more genuine portrayal of events. While all annals 
which make so-called historical assertions are liable to the 
strongest suspicion (one might almost say that they by their 
very affirmations make a supposed fact more improbable 
at once), indications which are both indirect and un- 
conscious are, on the contrary, the sole source of sound 
conclusions as to the reality of supposed past events. 

We know from the Gathas that a little nation in mid- 
Asia were impassioned in their religious convictions, and 
as refined as the Greeks in their modes of religious thought ; 
that they possessed an organization which aimed at the 
regulation of agricultural and other forms of industrial civil 
life ; that they were of our Aryan blood ; that they were 
closely related to the Indian Aryans ; that they struggled 
through border wars with tribes whom they deemed half 
pagan ; that they ultimately founded a branch at least of 
the great Medo-Persian nation, and spread their religion 
over vast territories among millions of inhabitants through 
successive generations ; and the most memorable figure 
among them bore the name of Zarathushtra. 

Data in the history of politics are involved in this, and vre 
have in the Gathas, I believe, for the first time in the Aryan 
world, a union of Church and State. A contribution to the 
history of logic is involved in what has been already said 
at the outset. A history of rhetoric, if one existed, would 
gain a memorable particular. That such a state of mental 
culture should have prevailed as could make possible such 
expressions as “This ask I Thee; aright, Ahura, tell me,'* 
is truly astonishing when we clearly see that they were 
used with no slightest approach to a foolish belief that God 
would either physically hear or vocally answer. 

“ This ask I Thee, aright, Ahura, tell me : 

Who ever earth and sky from falling guarded ; 

Who hath save Thee brought forth forests and rivers ; 

Who with the winds hath yoked storm-clouds to racers; 

Who of the good man’s grace ever was source ? 
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This ask I Thee ; aright, Ahura, tell me : 

Who with skilled hand the lights 1 made, who the darkness; 

Who with wise deed hath giv’n sleep, or our waking; 

Who hath auroras spread, noontides and midnights. 

Warning discerning man, duty’s true guides ? ” ^ 

It might have been written yesterday. It is simply certain 
that the interrogatives are those of rhetoric, though this seems 
incredible for the period. The uses of such terms as ‘ son 
of Ahura,’ ‘ daughter of Ahura ’ were more to be expected. 

Coming to more technical matter, we have an almost 
equally interesting item in the matter of metre. I fear 
we hardly realise the very exceptional nature of this 
circumstance. The metres of the Rig Veda have been sacred 
and studied for (say) at least two thousand years ; some of 
them are mentioned in the Veda itself, hut one of the oldest 
and most valued of them was found in the Zend Avesta 
some forty years ago.- 

Zend philology has the reputation of being the most 
difficult of Oriental subjects in an Aryan tongue, as it 
requires a serious knowledge of several ancient languages. 
The Pahlavi in which the ancient native commentaries are 
chiefly written is the most inscrutable of all cLaracters 
which have been preserved in manuscripts. The Sanskrit 
of the Yasna translation is also of a peculiar cast, disturbed 
in the sequence of its words by the fact that it is a 
rendering of a rendering, while the Parsi-Persian is as 
irregular as it is indispensable. I^o man living has ever 
yet sounded these ancient expositions to their depths in 
all parts of their extent, though Spiegel has given us 
enormous help.^ 

* Yasna, xliv, 3 et seq. 

^ Some of the most precious parts of the Gathas are written in trishttip^ and 
others in trisJiUip with the simple addition of a line. 

® Since SpiegeFs pioneer attempt no second edition of the Pahlavi translation 
of the Yasna has appeared outside of the Gathas. Spiegel ^d the great 
foundation work here as from the beginning, but most valuable as bis contribution 
was, having been based upon a single manuscript, it was as of course just in so 
far limited as a means of permanent assistance, and it is now well-nigh half 
a century old. So also his very valuable text and partial rendering of IS^erj-dsang ; 
it is now, of course, to some degree antiquated, while the exceedingly precious 
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Yery few indeed have ever made the shadow of an 
attempt to explore these regions, and from among the 
excessively^ small number of scholars who pretend to be 
independent experts some of the most prominent have 
advanced to the highest enterprises of Zend philology with 
the open statement that they have left these original 
translations unmastered.^ 

But lest I should be misunderstood, let me hasten to 
say that the lore of the A vesta is by no means alone as 
to this particular. 

As a simple matter of fact, the human family has not 
been in a position in which it has been able to support 
a sufficiently large class of persons fitted and willing to 
grapple with these nearly endless and too often thankless 
tasks, and the report which those who have sacrificed 
themselves sometimes bring in is enough to repel many 
who might otherwise be both competent and ready. But 
we must not despair. Slowly and little by little the 
pioneers are clearing the forests, and the miners are 
extracting the ore; while the very mass of the work still 
left undone ofiers an opportunity to enterprising minds, and 
enough has been discovered to whet the flagging appetite. 
We need first of all a thoroughly critical edition and 
explanation of the Asiatic commentaries, and we need 
translations made only after they have been thoroughly 
studied. 

And here I suppose that it is proper for me on this 
occasion ^ to give some general idea of the plan of my own 

Parsi-Persian rendering, often the key to the Pahlavi, has not been at all repro- 
duced, except in the Five Zarathushtrian Gathas. J^or does any full and modem 
explanation of the Pahla’v i of the \ endidad exist, while partial translations are 
often silent when we wish them most to speak ; and so of the Parsi-Persian 
version of the Vendidad. Justi’s masterly dictionary', of which Eoth could write 
as the ‘‘musterhaft eingerichtetes zweckmassiges Handbuch,” is, of course, now 
to some degree too old ; it was published in 1863, and needs to he supplemented 
by the labours of scholars u'ho understand all parts of their business. This is 
only a part of what needs to he done on the texts of the Avesta itself, not to 
speak of the Pahlavi literature. 

* Who can name more than a very few units ? 

2 Writing to othCTS to decipher their toits for them, and, as too often in 
similar cases, with difficulty forgiving their beuefactom for doing them the favour, 

» Let it be kindly remembered on what occasion this paper was first read. 
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well-meant labours, and of those which I propose for my 
pupils. Spiegel's bahnbrechend texts, translations, and 
commentaries were, indee^l, a foundation on which, any 
man might be proud to build, though criticised by men 
who did not know the chief alphabet involved. But 
ray objects were different in kind : Spiegel s work y as 
necessarily spread over an enormous territory , ray object 
was to take a single field and explain every part of it in 
all its details. So vast had been the lack of labour since 
Spiegel’s main works in this respect, that editors and 
translators had been, and have been even till to-day, forced 
to furnish provisional editions and renderings which must 
for ever bear the mark of limited preparation. 

I saw, as others did, the astounding gap many years 
ago. The particular work, as attempted in the only manner 
in which it ought to have been attempted, had at tliat 
date been attempted by nobody living, and nobody 'was 
willing to undertake it. It being left wholly unattended to 
in the manner desired, I set out as an antodact to do what 
I could toward an exhaustive rendering of the Gathas, with 
the Asiatic commentaries edited with the collation of all 
the MSS., and interpreted by that well-nigh endless trans- 
lation and re-translation which their peculiar circumstances 
required.^ 


* See the “ Five Zarathushtrian Gathas/’ Introduction, p. xiv et seq. I am 
far from underrating the very u^soiul suggestions which have ® 

pupils of Roth (for I am of their number). On the contrary, that very great 
interpreter did an inestimable service (strange to say) in attempting o rea 
Gathas (at first only) with a practical di>regard of the Asiatic commentaries even 
being, as he told me more than once, without “ any ® ... 

language (later, however, even writing upon it, in Z.D.lVl.G. cprriee 

let it be remembered, only a secondar}' study). (so to 

for some scholar of supreme authority to read the Gathas as > 

speak), giving us all the courage to say that the Pahlavi 
means sfavishly to he followed, and ^eat is my own 7^ 

him. I understood from him that Haug was his pupil i know- 

at the date of Haug’s great work on the Gathas be, too, ^ + valuable 

ledge of the Pahlavi language, affording, should be 

preliminary results ; but such provisional and tentative ®^P p.j^austino* the 
followed by others attempted only with a mmd TrLia became^later 

materials. (I need hardly remind many of my ^ i^fltimable value, 

a high authority on Pahlavi, giving us discoyenes and hints o 
Roth also, as I have said, later conceded its importance.) 


J.R.A.8. 1899. 


19 
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It was for this reason that Professor Darmesteter so 
urgently ^ requested me to take his place in writing the 
then still needed translation of the Yasna (which contains 
the Gathas) in the thirty-first volume of the “ Sacred 
Books of the East/' 


' “ In the hope of a favourable answer.’’ The remaining parts of this note are 
in answer to erroneous statements which are carelessly contradictory to my own 
printed remarks (see below) ; these errors have also been given a wide circulation 
in a publication of an importance of its kind second to none. I gladly take this 
opportunity to correct them. 

In the preface to the thirty-first volume of the “ Sacred Books of the East,” 
p. 5, I had said : “My work on the Gathas had been for some time in his 
[Professor Darmesteter’ s] hands, and he requested me as a friend to write the 

still needed volume of the translation Although deeply appreciating 

the undesirableness of following one whose scholarship is only surpassed by his 
genius, 1 found myself unable to refuse.” Yet there appeared so long afterward 
as 1H95 actually in the Annumre of the University of Paris the extraordinary 
remark — “ Avec cet oubli de soi (!) qui characterise le vrai merite . . . • 

il ceda a M. Mills I’honneur d’achever la publication,” and distinctively gave the 
impression in some other words that I suggested (!) the arrangement. The 
exclamation points are my own. This very singular version of the facts lingers 
in Paris to contradict me tiU this day. 

The renderings afterwards published in my Gathas (let me repeat once for all) 
were in Professor Darmesteter’s possession in an unfinished condition, though 
provisionally printed, and he wrote pointedly asking me to repeat them in the 
book which he was urging me to write as his continuator : “ Yous n’avez qu’a 
j. 1 .1 ^ , traduction rhythmique avec quelques 

’ " ' Cela 


detacher de votre travail [the Gathas] 



, i years ago.) 

I was also^ so fortunate as to be of service to other distinguished persons ; and 
a somewhat similar occurrence forces me to allude to it to explain to students of 
Zend wh<» may be using certain books and may wonder why they do not see my 
name in them. This time it was gentlemen on the other side of the Rhine 
■whom I was ®ble to help. But. unlike my great colleague, these beneficiaries, 
to whom I had extended assistance immeasurably greater than acts of decipher- 
ment, resorted to^ the strange policy of total silence, combining together 
to omit all mention of my name in some books bearing on this subject 
(a course which is considered among scholars one of the most ao’gravated 
forms of indignity which it is possible to devise). Darmesteter could speak in 
noble terms of thankfulness with Pischel and Justi, and that not in private 
communications but in leading publications : see the Gott. gelehr Anz of May 13, 
1893 ; Revue Critique oi Sept. 18, 1893 ; Z.D.M.G., July, 1896 • etc , etc. 

But what will an honomahle public say of professed old friends, who had 
received the closest form of personal teaching by long previously advanced copies 
of an onpubbshed pioneer work, put often at ttieir own request gratuitously into 
their hands, and then combinm- to boycott the scholar who had taught them 
their ruchments. And thm is the explanation of a fact noticed as curious by 
a very distinguished friend of all Zendists in the London Daily Telegraph of 
August 10, 1894. 

Fortunately the circumstence has been as harmless as it was contemptible. My 
sole offence, I ne^ hardly wy, consisted in the original treatment of things 
hitherto nnattemp^, and the very strong expressions of recognition which 
followed them. Ihough I was warned by Darmesteter of the fate of aU pioneers, 
and though the actual result has been favourable beyond measure, yet one cannot 
forget the sting of a degraded ingratitude. ^ 
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And if life be spared I must continue on with precisely 
this same plan so long since adopted, and produce aa 
exhaustive treatment of the rest of the Avesta. As 
Professor Pischel was so kind as to say, my procedure 
(after a work of 650 pages) includes a dictionary.^ A large 
fraction of this is at this moment in type, and I hope soon 
to offer the University a first section of it, to be followed 
by others without interruption, save such as may temporarily 
take place from the pressure of inevitable duties. Side by 
side with this effort I hope to progress with a preliminary 
treatment of the Pahlavi Sanskrit and Persian texts of other 
parts of the Yasna and Vendidad on the plan mentioned. 
I should also report that I seem to have secured a serious 
adhesion in reference to some reforming suggestions aa to the 
decipherment of the Zend alphabet itself as distinguished 
from that of the Pahlavi. A somewhat full article which 
appeared in the last (October) Heft of the Zeitschrift of the 
German Oriental Society engaged the acquiescent sympathy 
of certain distinguished scholars who saw it in manuscript 
before its publication, and this I regard as important in 
View of the new matter suggested. 

If but one -half of what specialists report as to the 
nlements of interest involved in the study of it be in fact 
the truth, many who have no time to enter into the 
professional details of this laborious speciality will greatly 
desire to acquire a general view of it based upon the solid 
results already attained. For the benefit of such persons 
let me say what indeed will seem to them somewhat 
nnaccountable : it is that the extraordinary difficulties of 
the Gathas have reference largely to technical detail. Just 
that which makes them most difficult to advanced experts. 
Viz., their sparse expression, makes them to a certain degree 
all the more accessible to one who values them chiefly for 

* Mills’ “Werk, das ergebniss langjabriger Miihe imd entsagimgSToUer 
Arbeit, vereinigt bis auf ein Worterbuch daa in Anssicht g^stellt 'vrird, alles was 
^iir die Erklarung der Gjitbas nothwendig ist . . . . Immer wird es die 

Gruulage biiden auf der sich Vede weitere Forschung aufbaueu muss. Mills hat 
®ait ihm der Av^ta forschung einbn hervorragenden Dienst geleistet.” — Professor 
Pischel, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgefilundiichen Gesellschaft (Heft ii, 1896). 
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their high moral tone. Incredible as it may appear to 
a novice, some of the most difficult strophes in the Gathas 
(that is to say, some of the most difficult to those who 
exact an absolute certainty as to the precise literary point 
of the detailed sentences) are made up of words of the 
simplest description, so that the translation of the actual 
terms of the greater part of the strophes into the cognate 
Sanskrit possesses no difficulty at all ; ^ and even word-for- 
word imitations in Latin can often vary from each other 
only in the choice of synonyms. An acquisition of a 
knowledge of the consecutive terras is, with the exception 
of inscrutable forms here and there, by no means a very 
intricate undertaking, and these literal terms convey what 
Biblical students most admire, viz., the depth of the moral 
sentiment and the height of its fervour. We might even 
leave all the more difficult words untranslated, indicating 
the spaces which their rendering would occupy by blanks, 
and very much of great importance would be left; indeed, 
it would not be too much to say that the most of what 
we value them for would still be preserved. One reason 
for this state of things has been already stated : great 
difficulties mB^j occur on a part of a strophe which bears 
on ideas of a secondary or qualifying importance (to the 
general theme). But these differences in opinion as to 
exegesis are also robbed of their fatal severity by that cause 
to which I have already alluded, but which I will now state 
again in a new form, and draw from it a vitally important 
conclusion. It was this, as expanded (see above on p. 277) : 
one of two, three, or even four slightly or flagrantly 
differing renderings, as is usual in similar cases, may be the 
correct one ; but, what is seldom indeed the case, not one 
of the two, three, or four varying views, grossly as they 
may differ, can possibly avoid expressing what we most 
value in our researches. 

If the ‘ good mind ^ when meaning the ‘ good man ^ has 
that sense only with a full inclusion of all that the good 


1 See Koth’s “ Festgriiss,” p. 192. 
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mind meant in the Gath as (see above) — if Asha never 
meant the ^ church ’ in them without a solemn reference 
to the ‘law’ which the church embodied, etc. (see above 
on page 277) — why, then, the terminology absolutely shuts 
out the purely commonplace sense (almost, if not quite, 
totally) everywhere, and it shuts in the expression of moral 
and religious depth. ^ 

I am the first Professor who has taught on Zend philology 
in Oxford since Thomas Hyde expounded such parts of it 
as had been then discovered in the year 1700.^ That the 
subject should have been so long neglected is, indeed, to be 
regretted ; and it is to be hoped that we may pursue it now 
with vigour. 

As is implied in what I have already said, the first duty 
of an accredited speciaKst on such a subject is to contribute 
toward its completion as a legitimate branch of science, 
and this can only be done by printed books. 

Knowledge which is locked up in a single memory has 
but a precarious tenure ; and becomes also exaggerated in 
public estimation. It must, moreover, perish with the life 
of its possessor. Every specialist on such a subject as Zend 
philology is, or should be, well-nigh overwhelmed with 
labour, all of which must ultimately come to press. I offer, 
of course, no exception to this rule, and I cheerfully give 
the rest of my life under the providence of God to 
this duty. 

I will close by citing the remark of a respected writer 
in the Critical Review of January, 1896 : “ The Gathas, or 


' Surely to many of us it is (for instance) of inferior importance whether 
a 'sentence means ‘ finding the way to God. ’ or ‘ finding His throne ’ ; the * wa} 
must lead to the ‘throne/ and ‘the throne’ is found by ‘the way’ ; and yet 
this uncertainty occurs in a passage of the utmost difficulty, where a posltI^e 
decision is almost impossible. 

* It was in this year that he published his “ Historia Religionis Vetera 
Persanim.” He was one of the most distinguished Orientalists of Ms time (born 
1636, came to Oxford 1658, made Reader of Hebrew 1659, Keej^r oi the 
Bodleian in the same year, in 1665 was appointed Librarian -in-ciiier, 16^3 
Archdeacon of Gloucester, 1691 Laudian Professor of Arabic, 169/ Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Eastern interpreter at the Court under Charles xl, 
James II, and William ill, died in Oxford 1703). 
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Hymns, of Zoroaster are by far the most precious relic 
which we possess of Oriental religion ; the only sacred 
literature which in dignity, profoundness, in purity of 
thought, and absolute freedom from unworthy conceptions 
of the divine, could ever for a moment be compared with 
the Hebrew scriptures/' 
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Art. X. — Notes on the Origin of the ^ Lunar ^ and ^ Solar ^ 
Aryan Tribes, and on the ^ Rajput ’ Clans, By B. H. 
Baden*Powell, C.I.E., M.B.A.S. 


By way of explanation, I may be permitted to say that 
having been for some time engaged on an inquiry into the 
history of the various kinds of Indian landlord tenure,^ not 
as a matter of theory, but on the basis of local facts, it became 
necessary to consider the origin and distribution of the 
tribes or clans to which the landlord classes most commonly 
belong. A number of notes were thus accumulated ; 
and I thought it might be useful to put them together, 
much more in the hope of receiving correction, and of thus 
gaining information, than with the design of imparting it. 
It at once appears, as regards Northern India, that of the 
superior proprietor class when * Hindu,’ or at least originally 
Hindu, a large proportion belongs to the tribes known as 
‘ Rajput.’ Some of the higher families, however, now 
resent being so designated, and call themselves ^ Kshatriya.’^ 
The latter name, again, is usually understood to have 
reference to the military and ruling caste of ancient times. 


^ 'VYhich I hope eventually to publish in continuation of my study of the 
Indian vxLlagt communities and their tenures. 

^ Or in the spoken form Chatri. Thti, in fact, is the equivalent of * Kshatriya,* 
and not the word Khatri, which is also in use but indicates quite another caste. 
The latter has no real connection with the old military order, though sometimes 
attempts are made to assert such a connection. The objection to be called 
‘ Rajput * is quite modern, the reason being that ‘ Rajput ’ now applies to a 
large group of caste-men who have become agricultural, and have even taken 
to cultivating with their own hands (saving only the touch of the plough — ^not 
that !). The higher families therefore desire some distinguishing name, and 
naturally assert that of the twice-bom caste of old. Yet when the name Rajput 
was first used, it certainly was in a laudatory sense, meaning the royal or 
ruling race. 
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and to have been comprised in two great groups known 
as ‘ Solar ’ and ‘ Lunar ^ respectively. It was almost 
inevitable to inquire vvbether anything could be ascertained 
about the (probable) real birthplace and connection of the 
so-called ^ Rajput ’ races. So much is clear, that the names 
of the various clans and septs are not names which occur 
in any early literature ; and they can but rarely be 
connected, even by any tradition that will stand the slightest 
analysis, with the Kshatriya races of the Mahabharata and 
Puranas. The term ‘Rajput’ seems rather to have been 
invented expressly to meet the case of conquering or ruling 
clans and houses whose origin did not, in general, enable 
them to be linked with the established ‘ Solar ’ or ‘ Lunar * 
genealogies. 

I am informed that the term ‘ raja-put ra ’ often occurs 
in Sanskrit literature in the sense of ‘ prince ’ or ‘ king’s 
son,’ but is not used as the designation of a caste or 
tribe before the eleventh century. The question, however, 
deserves further investigation. The term certainly is 
much connected with the idea of the “thirty-six royal 
houses,” and the latter seems to have originated with 
the mediaeval bards. Some of the largest Rajput clans 
are professedly not connected with the Solar and Lunar 
races. When such a connection is asserted, it is rarely 
due to any other cause than to the natural desire 
of bards and genealogists to find an ‘orthodox’ origin 
for their princes whose clan had become famous in the 
land and whose dignity was acknowledged. In most 
cases, customs, history, and birthplace are all against such 
an origin. Rut here I refer to a connection with the 
earlier races of the most familiar centre — the Ganges Talley 
and the old states of Indraprastha, Kasi, and Magadha, or 
the ‘ Solar ’ kingdom of Ayodhya. For there is a more 
tangible connection, in some cases, with the Aryan stock, 
in the fact that some Rajputs are derived from, or mixed 
up with, the great Yadava tribe or group of tribes. Now 
since uniform tradition represents Yadu (the ancestor) as 
a brother of Puru, the progenitor of the ‘Lunar’ tribes 
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(their cominou father being Yayati), it follows that the 
Yadavas are, in a sense, ‘Lunar/ But it is noteworthy that 
with Yayati (or perhaps with his father, Nahusa) all know- 
ledge of ancestry ceases, and the earlier names in the table 
are of mythical persons — the moon, the earth, the planet 
Mercury (Budha), etc. I shall therefore take the liberty of 
confining the term ‘Lunar’ to the Ganges Yalley group — 
the reputed descendants of Puru, and better known as the 
Kuru-Pancala families. To make ‘ Lunar ’ apply to both, 
would be to render undistinguishable two totally distinct 
groups. For, assuming the entry of the Aryan confederate 
tribes at the north-west corner of India, all literature and 
tradition point to a wide and early separation between the 
Yada|ra tribes who took the Indus Valley line, and the 
other wibes who went eastward — crossing the Pan jab and 
graduaiw occupying the whole of the Ganges plain as far 
as the sea '‘se two groups I shall distinguish as the 
‘ Western!' ! Eastern ’ (or Ganges Yalley) Aryans. 

Once soF ^ney alwa3^8 remained apart ; distinct in 

dialect / .dl character, and, for a long time, in religion. 

They separated in the north by the intervening Pan jab 
plains, ^ * io the south by the line of the Narbada and the 
Yindhyai^ Pills. The two groups were only brought in 
contact in after times ( 1 ) by the curious formation and 
movement (via the Chambal Valley) of the Surasena branch, 
of whom came Krishna,^ who entered into an alliance with 
the Pandava ; and ( 2 ) by the vague contact of the Haihaya 
king Sahasra - arjuna with the (Brahman) Bhrgu tribe 
(Parasurama), and, some generations later, of the Talajangha 
branch of the same with a king of Ikshwaku descent. 
Owing to the peculiarity of the Sun -worshipping or Solar 
tribes, there is a thread of connection in that line, which, 
however, does not necessarily attach to the (Brahmanic) 
Solar group of Oudh. I take the opportunity of noting 
that I keep the ‘ Solar ’ history entirely distinct, putting 
what has to be said about it in a separate section. 

' I permit myself to use the familiar form, for simplicity of printing, instead 
of the more accurate Krsna. 
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N^ot with standing that the Rajputs are largely foreign and 
post- Aryan, it is impossible to deal with their history 
without considering the general facts about the ‘ Lunar ’ and 
‘ Solar ^ genealogies. In doing this, literary and tr aditional 
statements have been taken as they stand, and for what 
they are worth ; their continuity, and even probability, are 
sometimes attested by coins and inscriptions. It is, of 
course, open to anyone to attribute them all to fancy, or 
to explain them allegorically. On the other hand, among 
a people so retentive of genealogical reminiscences — as far 
as human or natural progenitors are concerned — it seems to 
me unlikely that the lists of kings and their forefathers are 
wholly imaginary. It is quite possible that a genealogy 
may be genuine up to a certain point, and that where 
further knowledge failed recourse was had to mythical or 
supernatural ancestors; the whole is not therel^ rendered 
suspicious.^ Moreover, diflFerent genealog^ y contain 
variations, whether by change or additi^f ^ ^^ese very 
variations tend to show that there is a rear\ 'Whether 

this is so or not, it is worth while seeing \ i t that 

literary references, traditions, and ‘ gotracharyaV ^i^dy do 
assert or imply. 

It is not beyond the memory of living perrons th^ the 
generally received opinion regarding the /^’ndu’ races 
represented the Sanskrit-speaking Aryans as forming the 
chief, if not the only, important element in the population 
of all ranks throughout India. ^ The Aryans, so it was 
believed, in the course of their general advance into India, 
met with some barbarous, snub-nosed, black tribes of little 
importance; these they put to flight, driving them to 
refuge, either in the outer Himalayan ranges in the north, 
or to the Yindhyan Hills of the centre, or to places still 
further south. Aryans then filled the land, as far as it 
was adapted for immediate occupation. They it was who 


‘Moreover, where some story is introduced, impossible to connect 

with rea^ persons, it w very likely to be an allegorical way of representing 
some real occurrence, which could not be explained •> r o 

■ Exclu^g ttat is, the originally Moslem tribes and those non-Aryans who 
are conventionally called * abongmal. ^ 
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introduced agriculture, and practised it in ‘ village com- 
munities ’ by tbeir Yaisya caste, aided by the Sudra or 
servile, fourth, caste ; and the whole country was ruled over 
by Kshatriya kings, with the help of Brahman councillors. 
The Brahmanic caste and religion were assumed as every- 
where dominant. Little attention was paid to the indications 
that there were other tribes of importance who appear to 
have entered India about the same time as the Aryans, or 
perhaps before them ; and that these were not always 
disposed to yield submission to the Brahmanic yoke. Little 
attention also was paid to the subsequent irruptions, or 
to the great changes that must have taken place locally, 
when successions of Saka, Kusan, Gurjara, and Huna tribes 
came to India, Nor was allowance made for the important 
influence of some of these tribes, whose language must have 
already had affinities with the Sanskrit, and to which we 
owe the Pali element in language and the Kharosthi 
character. These Northern races sooner or later abandoned 
their original worship of the Sun and the Serpent (or both ?) 
and adopted Jainism, or, still more widely, Buddhism. The 
great body of Jain a or Buddhist tribes were not converts 
(or perverts) from orthodox Brahmanism, in whatever stage 
of development. I am not aware of any evidence of 
wholesale conversions (I do not say individual cases) of 
tribes from Brahmanism to Jainism or Buddhism. Bather 
those separate faiths were adopted by clans who were either 
far removed from contact with Brahmanical developments, 
or who never accepted them until long after Epic and 
Puranic history closes. 

In the absence of such corrective considerations, the 
Brahmanic stories reported undiscriminatingly by Tod and 
others were accepted ; and- it was taken, as a matter 
demanding no further inquiry, that the * Eajputs * were 
of * Solar ^ or * Lunar ^ origin, as the case might be; and 
that, in fact, they continued, unbroken, the line of the old 
military caste. This general acquiescence in a prominently 
Aryan, Brahmanic, or ‘ Sanskrit ' origin for everything 
Was, however, not unnatural, seeing that, as a fact, ‘ Hindu' 
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dialects, as well as caste and religious observances, hate 
spread widely and coloured the greater part of Indian social 
life to a surprising extent, although the result was reached 
in a way other than that commonly supposed. And to this 
day we are perhaps too much inclined to ‘ Sanskritize ' 
everything.^ 

If we look to the actual extension of Aryan speech, and 
note the regions where Sanskrit is substantially the basis of 
popular language, both north of the Narbada and in the 
west and centre of India, it is evident that Aryan influence 
must have had its source partly in the actual early settle- 
ment of Aryan clans and partly in later changes effected by 
Brahmanic missionaries. If we imagine a map of India, 
coloured red where Aryan speech mostly prevails and hlue 
where the Dravidian and Kolarian, etc., were but slightly 
affected ; and if we draw a double line across the continent, 
following the double line of the Yindhyan ranges, north and 
south of the Narbada, we observe that the country north of 
the upper line is red^ and most purely so in the Madhyadesa 
or central region of the Ganges. In the further regions 
of the south the hlue would be almost unchanged, since 
the Telugu, Tamil, and other local languages have only 
received additions from the Sanskrit, but the basis of 


1 In a quite recent authority I have seen it objected that the Hiina must be 
referred, not to the Huns of the fifth century, but to some other *■ Kshatriya ’ 
race, because they appear in a text of Manu or in the Purana, etc. But is 
there sufficient reason to believe that these texts, whether by origin or later 
recension, are earlier than the first few centuries of our era \ So, too, when 
strange names in Hebrew appear for articles of commerce imported by King 
Solomon (lOnO b.c.) from India, we immediately set about discovering 
Sanskrit origins for the words. What Sanskrit - speaking people had by 
that time so prevailed as to have made their speech the Common language 
of commerce on the West Coast of India? What possible Sanskrit name (to 
take a single example) could there be for ‘sandalwood,’ when the tree does not 
grow in or near any country in which a Sanskrit -speaking people had established 
themselves ? Maisur, the^ home of Santahon album., was not an Aryan country, 
and only became ‘ Hinduized ’ at a late date, when it acquired a Brahmanic 
dynasty. As a matter of fact we find the old X)raiidian name of the product 
adopted into Sanskrit (as well as into €vpvy Indian dialect and even into 
Burmese) when the wood became an article of commerce throughout India. 
I do not say that the ‘ almug or ‘ algura of Scripture can be directly traced 
to a Dravidian name, as most of the other words can. We must make allowance 
also for the uncertainty of the kind of wood intended, and for the possibility of 
a name being transmuted (or substituted) by trading intermediaries from the 
coast of Arabia or Afiica. But certainly there is no Sanskrit original 
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the language is not Sanskritic. But the upper part of 
the country below the lower line would be less easily 
distinguished, A sharp division as to colour would not 
be possible. The Narbada Valley itself would be chiefly 
red. As to the country beyond it, at the western end an 
extensive and well-marked suflusion of red would cover 
Gujarat, the Western Dakhan, and the Upper West Coast ; 
at the eastern end, a smaller suffusion would cover (but not 
entirely) Orissa. At the eastern end, too, of the Yindhyan 
hill country there would be some Aryan element, owing 
to intercourse between Baghelkhand and the region of 
Magadha beyond ; while in the middle the present much 
‘ Hinduized ’ dialect of the Central Provinces is due to later 
events.^ 

But it is not enough merely to distinguish areas in which 
the speech was more or less affected by a dominant Sanskritic 
element. The subject is one regarding which I have no 
pretensions to be able to speak ; but so much seems correct 
to say, that within the large area coloured red on our 
imaginary map, the Sanskrit grammarians (I believe not 
before the fifth century) distinguish three principal variations 
— which were doubtless intended, each, to include several 
subordinate varieties. The western area was characterized 
by the MaharastrT, the central by the SurasenT, while 
Upper India had an eastern portion distinguished by 
the Magadhi, This is exclusive of the Southern dialects, 
which cannot properly be treated as ‘ Prakrits,' though 
naturally they were so imagined by Brahman writers. It 
may be reasonably supposed that these writers, living 
perhaps near Ujjain or Kanauj or some other orthodox 
centre, regarded the general Aryan! zed speech of Central 
Upper India or Madhyadesa, as the standard ; so that the 
three named are the prominent variants from that standard. 
These authors were perhaps too centrally situated to know 
of the ancient Aryan element in distant Kasrair, or of the 

' See Gazetteer Cent. Prov., Introd., p. cxxyii. It was not till after the 
reign of Akbar that any considerable Hindi- speaking population extended 
beyond the Narbada districts. 
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Sindhi with its archaic traces, or of the Sanskritic basis of 
Panjab speech. the Maharastri region (including, 

I suppose, the minor variants of Kac^h, Gujarat, or 
Mar war) does really show a region where special causes for 
a change can be assigned ; and so in the case of the 
(Suraseni) area of the Chambal Valley. The same is true 
of the Magadha country about Patna and Gaya, and perhaps 
including the Bhojpuri dialect of part of Bihar. It is 
impossible to suppose that these marked variations arose 
among pure Aryan settlers, merely differentiated by time 
and locality. It is true the Aryan tribes themselves did 
differ, as they came to rule over different regions in the 
course of their separate progress ; but the variations are 
much more due to admixture, not with a few scattered local 
families, but with numerous and not uncivilized non- Aryan 
races, either preceding or accompanying them. Largely 
also they may have been developed by a subsequent addition 
of foreign races — notably so in the case of Magadha, Central 
Rajputana, and Western India. 

Now it is curious that both the geographical conditions 
and the traditional evidence, combine to explain, in each 
case, what the general cause of the local difference was, 
even though details may often remain obscure. For example, 
the ‘ Suraseni ’ centre : tradition tells us of a branch of the 
Aryans who came, not at all with the Lunar Aryans to the 
Ganges plain, but separately, by the western line, to 
a home in the Narbada Valley. It was a subdivision of this 
group that extended northwards up the Chambal Valley. 
As their ultimate centres were at the further part of the 
valley, with Mathura and Bindraban on the Yamuna for 
their capitals, they were thus brought into a certain 
contact with the Eastern Aryans. And as Krishna was 
born in this family, and was afterwards worshipped 
(with Mathura as a centre of the cult), the whole locale 
became famous. The development of this cult, its immense 
popularity, and the connection established between its centre 
and the western peninsula of Gujarat, are among the most 
curious features of Indian history. Then, again, Magadha 
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was notoriously a special or distinct centre,^ not only because 
of the early Kolarian races in it, but also because of foreign 
(Turanian) rulers, the Sesnaga and the Maurya, whose 
capital (Pataliputra) was in the region. And we have 
an even more complete explanation of how Western India 
came to be differentiated. 

As it is the West that calls for special attention in 
connection with the Rajput clans, I may just remind 
readers of the distinctive character of the now Hindu 
population of the West, with its Mahratha chiefs, its 
superior mercantile caste, and its energetic ‘ Kunbi ’ tribes, 
all-important as regards number and agricultural supremacy. 
And it is notorious that these people are different both from 
the people of North India as from those of Madras.^ This 


^ I must not go into details about this curious country ; but I may say in 
a footnote that the earliest (epic) legend places the kingdom in the hands of a 
tribe who are (in the Rgveda) closely connected with the Bharat a, who take as 
their leader the (Kusika) Viswamitra. But before long we find the dynasty 
of Jarasandha (always belonging to the Lunar genealogy, but in reality 
indicating some fusion of the Kusika race with the Lunar Aryans) not only 
ruling Magadha, with its largely Kolarian population, but extending his power 
all round, oyerthrowing the Solar princes to the north-west of his dominion, and 
threatening Mathura. Then in the course of time — perhaps owing to a general 
destruction of Lunar princes in the Great War — we find the Aryan dynasty 
replaced by one whose designation, S'ei^naga (or S'i^unaga), indicates a Turanian, 
serpent- worshipping, origin, and probably a connection with the Nagbansi 
houses which, at an undetermined date, established dominion over the Kolarian 
inhabitants of Chutiya Nagpur and Eastern Central Provinces. The advent of 
these non- Aryan rulers, whether as a new importation or a revival of a power 
already in India, seems to synchronize with the * prophecy’ of the Vishnu-PurSna 
that pure Kshatriya kings would cease, and the Yavana, Tusara, etc., reign in 
their stead. At the end of the S'esnag times, the Maurya appear ; and whether 
we accept the improbable Buddhist account (Max Muller, Hist. S. Lit., p. 283 If.) 
or the Hindu, the originator was certainly a foreigner. He is found in con- 
nection with Taxila in the north ; and that, in Alexander’s time, was the 
capital, if not of the Taka, still of a serpent -worshipping king. It is 
apparently from Magadha that the foreign Andhra {Gens An^rce of Pliny) 
Originate, though they are known chiefly as dominating the northern Telugu 
country. Being Buddhists, Manu speaks of them with contempt (x, 36), as he 
does of the Ligc^havi (x, 22) , though the latter were of great power and dignity 
(Corp. Ins., iii, 135). Not only was there this strong influx of foreign rulers, 
but there must have been a large Kolarian (Magb) element in the population, 
Zimmer mentions that in the Atharvanveda Magadha is alluded to as a ‘ mixed ’ 
race. (Altind. Leh., p. 216 ; see also p. 35.) 

^ Maharastra probably began to receive an Aryan (Yadava) element almost 
as soon as the Ganges Valley, if not before it. I cannot readily adopt the 
derivation of the name from maha = ‘ magna regio.’ More probable is the origin 
from Mahar, the name of a once important Dravidian people whose relics still 
exist. The country is not mentioned by this name in the Mababharata (?), but 
much later in the Mahavahso, in connection with the sending of Buddhist 
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Western Aryan influence is traceable southwards as far as 
the upper part of the North Kanara District.^ It received 
a gradual expansion eastward up to and after the seventh 
century ; but it was evidently very ancient in the Upper 
Western districts — in the Dakhan highland, and along the 
Narbada Valley as far as the Cedi country to the north- 
east of the present Central Provinces. 

If we look to the Vedas as our earliest sources of informa- 
tion, we do not expect to find the means of making a 
complete list of Aryan and allied tribes, or of tracing the 
order of their movements. But what indications there are, 
fit in with what is said in the Epics and Puranas. The 
most important point has been alluded to already, viz., that 
when the tribes — such of them as did not remain in Kasmir, 
Gandhara, etc. — reached the plains, one group, and that 
a powerful body, occupied the Indus Valley, and (naturally) 
also the country immediately adjacent on the east (such as 
the Sauvira land, so often mentioned along with Sindhu) ; 
and there is evidence that in remote times they extended as 
far as the Indus mouths. From such a position the group 
of tribes, as they multiplied or were joined by cognate (or 
other) tribes of later date from the Western passes, must 
have been attracted by the wealth and sea trade of Gujarat, 
and have extended in that direction, and thence up the 
Narbada and Tapti Valleys and over Upper Western India 
in general. But another group of Aryan tribes and allies 
extended in the other direction, viz., away from the Indus 
towards the Jamna and Ganges. The evidence does not 
show any considerable or permanent early Aryan domination 
of the central plains of the Pan jab. The reason can only 
be conjectured ; it was partly because other tribes were 
already in possession, and still more because, in the absence 


missions after the third synod, apparently in Asoka’s time (Lassen, ii, 246). 
Varaha Mihira calls the people by this name. W^hen the Mughals conquered 
the country (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) they corrupted or changed the 
name of the people (Mahratha) into iVIarhatta, which means ‘ robber.^ Hwen 
Thsang speaks ot the country as having a large capital, which perhaps means 
the seat of the West Chalukya dynasty. ^ 

‘ North Kanara District Manual, vol. ii, 2o. 
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of irrigation (in such early times), settlement would not 
have been invited by the nature of the country, except in 
the immediate vicinity of the rivers.^ In any case the bulk 
of the tribes crossed the Panjab plains, and went eastward 
to and beyond the Jamna. We are not surprised to find 
that in after times the people and kings of the Sindh 
country and the adjoining West and South Pan jab, are 
regarded almost as foreigners (along with the frontier Saka, 
Yavana, etc.), and intercourse with them was less frequent. 
But there seems to have been some special determining 
cause for this continued separation, beyond the mere 
accidents of tribal moyement. The Mahabharata seems to 
point to some schism or quarrel ; for the Panjab is declared 
to be impure, and unfit for decent Aryans to live in even 
for two days ; and that, because the people would not obey 
Brahmanic ordinances, na hi brahmacaryam ^aranti.'' And 
in the time of Panini the distinction is also to some extent 
accentuated ; these people, says the grammarian, are without 
kingly government and religious ordinances.^ Prom this 
we may infer that all the Brahman families of any 
importance led, or accompanied, the eastward-going tribes ; 
any that remained were regarded as ^degraded,’ and would 
not have shared in the development of religion, law, 
philosophy, and literature that was destined to take place 
in the Ganges Yalley. 

' Such a iertile region as Jalandhar (Trigarta) might (e g.) have early been 
inhabited, either at once or by an early expansion, from the Ganges Valley 
settlement. I refer only to permanent settlements ; the early Aryans, being 
largely pastoral, may have formed temporary encampments on the banks of the 
rivers. 

^ No doubt in the course of time this idea of impurity would fade away. 
Adventurous princes seeking new settlements would soon disregard it, and in 
any case, could have found domains like those of the ‘ Poms ’ of Alexander’s 
time, where they were not in contact with impure races. Later on the M. 
represents the Pandava princes as making alliance with the Bahika, Madra, etc., 
of the Panjab. Brahmans, too, would be tempted to return in order to extend 
the sphere of tbeir influence, just as they penetrated into other ‘ uncivilized ’ 
regions. (See Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii, 181 ; Muir, A.S.T., ii, 482.) The Bomhay 
Gazetteer (vol. i, p. 13, note) refers to a similar impurity, except in the case of 
pilOTimages, attaching to the more distant countries of Anga, Tanga, Kalinga, 
and Saurastra: (this last addition is very curious, since in the Eamayana, 
Saura^tra is an Aryan land). Jn Mann’s time it would seem that the Panjab 
was reckoned as an * Arran country,’ since (ii, 19) ‘Aryavarta’ takes in the 
whole land between the Himalaya and the Yindhya, as far as the ocean^ both 
east and west. 

j.R.A.s. 1899. 
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I may pause for a moment to remark how the geographical 
features of the country assisted in keeping separate the two 
groups, so that their later movement and expansion con- 
tinued to take them farther and farther apart. For the 
Punjab plains being a barrier westward, the Indus Valley 
group would expand downwards to Western India, as already 
stated. In that course of movement, the barrier of the 
Vindhyan Hills would keep them separate from the Ganges 
Valley Aryans. And let me add that not only did the 
hill ranges themselves form an obstacle, but the whole 
belt of country between the damn a- Ganges on the north 
and the Narbada — where the first Vindhyan ranges are 
reached, must have been for a long time something m 
the nature of a ‘neutral ground.’ It was only locally and 
sparsely inhabited : in part it was barren, hilly, and 
inhospitable ; in part it was forest -clad, and inhabited 
chiefly by ‘ Nisada.’ The earliest indications suggest only 
the rich plateau of Avanti (near the Narbada Valley) as 
dominated by Aryan kings; while at the eastern end were 
the Cedi, perhaps identical with the Vatsya people of 
the further Madhyadesa above. Rajputana and Northern 
Central India were not colonized till long afterwards, when 
the Yadava began to be driven from the Indus and Panjab, 
and when the general movement began which is noticeable 
about the sixth and seventh centuries. 

But turning to the Vindhyan barrier itself:- had the 
line (or rather lines) extended right across the continent 
to the extreme West Coast, not only would the Aryans of 
the Ganges have been kept (as they were) out of Southern 
India, but the ‘Western’ group would have been unable 
to extend as they did ; and the whole course of subsequent 
historic conquests would have been changed. Neither 
Yadava,^ and their allies, nor Greeks, nor Indo-Scythian 
‘satraps,’ nor the Gurjara, nor the Arabs, nor, lastly, 

' I cannot say I believe in the Yadava approaching Gujarat, etc., by sea. 
Why should they ? It is Bot, however, impossible that they sent trading vessels 
from the Indus mouths to the AVest Coast. Eut no other tribes came bv sea. As 
to the formidable nature of the obstacle presented by the A^indlnan Hills, now- 
much modified by road and railway, see my “ Ind. A'illage Community,” p. 45. 
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Mahmud of Ghazni and the later emigrant Kathi tribes, 
would have reached Kacch, Gujarat, and the West, however 
much attracted by the prospect of desirable possessions. 
But the barrier does not so continue. At some considerable 
distance from the mouth of the Jfarbada the upper line of 
hills stops short and turns northward. The whole of 
Gujarat from Kacch to the Karbada is thus directly open 
towards the Indus Valley on the north-west. Kothing but 
a desert tract intervenes, and that would present but little 
diflSculty to lightly equipped armies and tribal groups ot 
early times — at any rate, during some seasons of the year. 
Moreover, the desert could in some cases be skirted round.^ 
Once in the level country of Eastern Gujarat, the West 
Coast districts were directly accessible ; the whole Narbada 
Valley lay open up to Jabalpur; the lower (parallel) valley 
of the Tapti opened in to Berar (very early known as 
Vidarbha) and Kanhdes, till the eastern central hills and 
jungles rendered further progress difficult. Nor would 
the country of the Mahratha highlands — Ahmadnagar, etc. 
— be inaccessible; and it would offer many advantageous 
strongholds. 

It should not be forgotten that this configuration also 
directed the movement of the earliest Turanian or Dra- 
vidian tribes who colonized the South, and who seem to 
have come through the Western passes (where they left 
a local trace in the Brahui tribe). These tribes may have 
heen nearly contemporaneous with the Yadava in their 
movement. Aryan tribes coming by this line would bring 
in their national and linguistic influence, without coming 
in contact with the Eastern Aryans; the two might have 
remained more entirely apart than they actually did but 
for the Chambal Valley settlement, to which allusion has 


' ^Ve know as a matter of history how in the eleventh century Mahmud, 
coming through the Western passes beyond the Indus, crossed the river at LQQh, 
skirted round the desert, touching Ajmer and the Abu country, and thence moved 
directly on the plain towards the north of Gujarat and came to Anhilpur, whence 
he crossed the peninsula to attack Soraiiath. A similar route must have 
suggested itself to many other earlier adventurers.^ Others would, at possible 
seasons, have crossed the open desert and the ‘ Irina or Eunn. 
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been made* It seems also that before very long the route 
from Gujarat to Malwa, and thence to Ajmer (vii Dohad, 
Eatlam, and Mandasor), became known and used. Further 
east there would in time be communication from the country 
above the Upper Narbada and Baghelkhand: but the far- 
Eastern people there met with would be hardly more 
advanced or Brahmanical than the tribes of the Narbada 
itself. 

We may now return to the Vedic and Epic notices of 
tribal movement. In the Rgveda a number of tribes are 
mentioned by name — some clearly Aryan or confederate, 
others hostile or alien.^ The ‘Aryavarna’ are naturally the 
central object. Two points directly concern us. One is 
that not the least notice is taken of any descendants of 
Ikshwaku (reputed ancestor of the Solar race) going east- 
ward towards Ayodhya, or joining the Aryan host in the 
eastward march. Possibly, therefore, such a move may 
have taken place before the times represented by the Yedic 
hymns. On the other hand, there is mention of the 
Ikshwaku house or family as ruling in the Indus Yalley at 
or near Patala. This shows an ‘ Indus ' or ‘western * location 
of ‘ Solar ' races, and illustrates the rather curious assign- 
ment (in the Yishnu-Purana) of another Solar locale to 
Saurastra. The second point is that the ‘ aryavarna * is 
principally represented by the ‘ pahcakrstaya,’ or five races 
who are descended from, or named after, Anu, Druhyu, 
Turvasa, Yadu, and Puru.^ But four other important 
tribes, in close relation to them, are named. (1) The Trtsu 
under the king Divodasa and his son Sudaa are apparently 
orthodox Aryans, under the guidance of Yasistha and 


^ It is not necessary for my purpose to take any note of the several names 
that are doubtful disputed. The ‘ dasyu ’ or enemies are, I suppose, certain 
tribes in the Northern Mis ; for the Nis^a or Bhil tribes would hardly have 
been met with so far north of the Janina forest region (see Zimmer as to the 
Parnaka, Altind. Leb., p. 38). The Rgveda does not represent a staare of 
progress beyond the Ganges— I might say the Sutlej -Jarana. But already there 
were « Abi ’ or snake- worshipping tribes, as there were in the Pan jab, centuries 
later, in Alexander’s time. 

* Zimmer, p. 122, collects the places of this mention : R? i 108 8 • viii. 
10. 5, etc. ' 
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specially helped by Indra.^ As enemies of Sudas, (2) the 
Matsya people are once mentioned.^ The Trtsu are at one 
time in conflict with the ‘ five ' and afterwards are opposed 
by the Bharata, and ultimately cross the Jamna and settle 
there, apparently near the upper part opposite the Sutlej. 
They are heard of no more, and are never mentioned in the 
Epics or Puranas. But the Matsya reappear, closely allied 
with their neighbours the Pahgala in the great war, and are 
settled on the west bank of the Jamna, somewhere north 
of the place of the disappearance of the Saraswati, and 
apparently close to where the Trtsu once were.^ The 
others are (3) the Bharata and (4) Kusika tribes, mentioned 
together. The Bharata (called puny, arbhakasah) are driven 
back across the Bias and Sutlej, apparently to a settlement 
further east.^ There is no further mention of them in the 
Bgveda ; but they appear as an exceedingly numerous people 
in Epic times, and were certainly settled in the country 
east of the Jamna. Further remark about them is, however, 
made under the head of the ‘ Solar ^ tribes. The Aryans 
frequently quarrel among themselves, as ever afterwards. 
But the whole of the allusions point to the tribes being not 
alone, or merely meeting with locally settled enemies who 
are overthrown ; they are accompanied or surrounded by 
other tribes, many of them not Aryan ; this general remark 
18 true whatever difierence of opinion may exist as to 
whether this or that tribe named is or is not meant to be 
‘Aryan.’ 

As regards the ‘ five tribes ’ themselves, Puru is supposed 
by Zimmer to have come from an earlier settlement on the 


' The Trtsu are called the sacrifice -loving ‘ Kshatriya sons of Sudas ^ 
(Rg., iii, 20. 7). As to their help from Indra and crossing the Jamna, see 
Zimmer, p. 126. 

* Rg., vii, 8. 16. 

® This appears from the Ramayana, ii, 71, v. 6. 6 (Lassen). And Zimmer, 
p. 127, refers to the Mahabharata for the same. The place assigned in Lassen’s 
map (in vol. ii) is quite opposed to this, and many, many miles too far east. But 
it is explained that the Matsya (also called Kirata) afterwards extended further 
east to the neighbourhood of the Cedi. 

* Rg., iii, 33 ; but it is desirable that this should he cleared up. 
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Indus.^ Anu may be intended to appear as first settled on the 
banks of the Parusni or Ravi.^ Nothing is said about Druhyu 
or Turvasa ; but Yadu and Turvasa are mentioned together, 
and this may suggest a remoter, north-western or western 
home, in union, of their tribes. Druhyu and Anu are also 
mentioned together ; and both names are afterwards (in the 
Epics) associated with the * derelict ’ tribes in the Panjab 
and those beyond Peshawar. Turyasa is mentioned also 
with Srnjaya^; this name afterwards appears in the Epic 
genealogy as that of one of the five Pancala brothers. 
And when the ‘ five tribes ’ are opposed by the Trtsu, they 
are aided by a people with a name in dual form — the 
Vaikarna. Zimmer has given good reason for concluding 
that this name represents the Kuru-KrvI people who are 
afterwards so prominent east of the Jamna.^ The Yeda 
suggests no blood affinity between the ‘five’ and these 
Kuru-Pahcala ; it remains for the Epics and Puranas to 
assert it. 

The Mahabharata of course represents, in general, a much 
later stage of settlement and a greatly extended geographical 
knowledge.^ The real theatre of action is the country of 
the Eastern Aryans, though the Yadava and their oflfshoots, 


^ The ‘ Saraswati’ is so interpreted : Rg., vii, 96. 2. 

* Rg., Yiii, 74. 15. 

^ Zimmer, p. 124. 

* The name Kuru does not occur in the Veda, but there are references to the 
Kauravya people : the Krvi are actually named ; and we learn from the 
S'atapatha Br. that Krvi was the ancient name of the Pancala people. 

^ It is not of much tise to enumerate the tribes and countries noticed, because 

it is so uncertain what is the date of each portion of the poem whether any 

mention is in the original or of later intei^lation. Taking the text as we have 
it, we hnd that the Pan jab and Sindh tribes are regarded rather as foreigners, 
though sons of the Aryan Yadu, Anu, etc. The Aryan home is the Madhya- 
desa. The I pper Doab (on both sides of the J amna) has become the site of the 
kingdoms of Indraprastha and Hastinapura. The Southern Doab is PafiQala. 
Benares (Kasi) and the Matsya country are long settled. So is the Chambal 
(Qarmanvati) region, and part at least of what was afterwards called Malwa. 
The Narbada VaUey is occupied. East of that is the Cedi country and Maha- 
kosala (Raipur and the Chattlsgarh plain), also Berar ’(Vidarbha), and perhaps 
Kanhdes. So is the Tapti Valley, the Upper Dakhan (Dakshmapatha), and 
Saurastra. Little notice is taken of Ayodhya or Kosala ; vague reference is 
made to the Southern as also to the Eastern and ISorth-Eastern Kingdoms and 
even to Siihhala or Ceylon. The serpent -worshipping tribes are in full possekon, 
and make the subject of many legends. The Aryans have gained ground quite 
much by marriages and alliances as by force ot arms. ' ^ 
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Haihaya, Talajangba, Surasena, and also Bhoja, as well as 
the Magadha kings, are all spoken of. Pura now appears 
as chief, although younger than Yadu ; for he acquires the 
place of honour as “ having given his youth to restore 
his father (Yayati's) strength. The other sons fall into the 
background : Anu, Druhyu, and Turvasa are all connected 
with the more distant kingdoms, with which the poet has 
little concern. Anu is the father of the abandoned Panjab 
tribes — Madra, Bahika, etc.,^ also called Aratta, and settled 
near the Yadava of the Indus region. Turvasa is generally 
represented as the progenitor of the Yavana, a term used 
for the ‘Greeks’ — when they were in evidence — but more 
generally applied to a group of cognate tribes on the west 
and north - west frontiers of India.^ He is also the 
father of the Anga, generally placed in N.E. Bengal at 
the other end of Upper India ; this is curious because 
of a thread of connection often appearing between foreign 
ruling clans in Magadha, and the Norths Wed frontier. 
Naturally, perhaps, the sound of ‘ Anga ’ makes some 
authors refer to ‘ Anu.’ Druhyu is sometimes the ancestor 
of the (N W.) Gandhara people, and sometimes of the 
Bhoja. This variation reflects the uncertainty which hangs 
over the much- wandering Bhoja, who, apparently of Yadava 
connection, may very well belong to an earKer home 
in the North-West. The fact is quite clear, that all these 
remoter kingdoms on the North, North-West, East, and 
North-East, are regarded as rather out of the pale ; and 
authors are in some doubt about their exact origin. 

^ As to Anu^s connection witti Anartta, part of Sanrastra, there is a 
difference- The V.P. associates it and the city Kusasthali with a son of one 
of Ikshwaku’s brothers, from whom came Kevata, whose daughter married 
balarama, brother of Krishna (Wilson, p. 354). But Trna, a descendant of 
Anu, gives rise to the (historic; Yaudheya tribe of the Lower >utlej A alley, who 
were attacked by Rudradaman, the ‘ Western Satrap,* about 150 ad. In R.^s 
inscription (at Grirnar) they are placed along with the Panjab Malava (Malli) 
and Madra (J.R.A.S., 1807, p. 885 ff.). The M. represents Yudhisthira as 
having a son called Yaudheya by a daughter of the king of the S'ibi (L'lssen, 
i, 792). 

* This is stated, in so many words, in the V.P. (Wilson, pp. 175 and 177), 
which first mentions ‘ Yavana,* and a little further explains that the term 
includes the Siudhu, Sauvira, Huna, Salva people, those of S'akala, Madia, 
Amhastha, etcl 
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The more purely * Aryan ^ settlers of Upper India are all 
derived from a common ancestor, PuRU, who has (as I have 
said) gained pre-eminence over his brethren. But the 
secondary progenitor, Kuru, soon becomes more prominent ; 
and the designation ‘ Paurava,^ if used at all, is only retained 
by one branch. The whole Aryavarta up to Bihar and 
Magadha is marked by the territories of these tribes. But, 
as I have observed, they are by no means the sole occupants, 
or even dominators, of the entire area. I cannot discover who 
are intended to be the special settlers of that sacred portion 
of soil between the Saraswati and the Drsadvati, west of the 
Jamna.i But west of the Jamna are placed the Matsya; 
they are not called blood relations of the five brothers of 
Pahcala, nor .are they of the Kurus, but they are their 
close allies ; and the kingdoms of Hastinapura and Indra- 
prastha (connected with Pandu) adjoin their territory. 
Beyond, comes a kingdom at Pratisthana (Prajag, near 
Allahabad) and Kasi or Varanasi, east of which is the 
domain of Mithila or Yideha, of Magadha, and (to 
the north-west) Kosala ; none of these latter belong to 
the ‘Lunar' chiefs, though Magadha comes under their 
sway in the course of time. 

It is noteworthy that the Epic and Puranic record does 
not point, as we might expect, to the settlements at 
Hastinapura, Indraprastha, or any place on the west side of 
the Jamna (e.g. about Thanesvar), as the earliest established 
cities. The earliest capitals are not founded at or near the 
first-reached frontier of Eastern settlement. We are to 
understand that in some way, the great ancestors established 
themselves in the heart of the country, Puru himself 
(e.g.) becoming king of Pratisthana or Prayag; the city 
and kingdom of Kasi (or Benares) are understood to be 
founded contemporaneously with Puru himself ; though 
some authorities make this line of kings only collateral 
to Puru, being descendants of Puru’s uncle (brother of 
Yayati). Moreover, * Bharata ' becomes king of ‘ Antarveda ’ 


1 Cf. ilanu, ii, 19. 
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before even Hastinapura is founded. This looks as if 
the country nearer the frontier was in the occupation 
of other tribes, and that the Matsya - Kuru - Pahgala 
only slowly and gradually made their way. The Pahcala 
afterwards build Ahichatra, Makandi, and Kampilya, and 
the Matsya build Yrikasthala and XJpaplavya (whicb 
I cannot trace). It has also to be borne in mind that even 
the complete series of kingdoms never covered the entire 
area of the country. We cannot look on ancient Madhyadesa 
as we do now at the N.W. Provinces, where we pass the 
boundary of one district or division only to enter upon the 
next, in an unbroken series. The early kingdoms were often 
separated by great stretches of waste land and dense forest. 

With regard to the intervening settlements held by 
other tribes, we must understand the allusions in the M. 
to mean that the Matsya - Kuru - Pahcala had to contend 
with serpent races — the ‘ Nagas,' who were born of the 
mythic Kasyapa and his serpent wife Kadru, and who 
were named Vasuki, Sesa, Takshaka, Karkotaka, etc. When 
the Kuru need to build another city besides Hastinapura, 
and proceed to clear a site (by burning the forest) for 
Indraprastha, the ‘ snakes ^ are driven away with great 
slaughter. Their king Takshaka escapes at the time; and 
afterwards more friendly relations exist, since Arjuna twice 
marries daughters of the race — one, by the way, connected 
with the ancient State of Manipura (N.E. Central Provinces). 
Hostility is, however, easily renewed ; and in the time of 
Arjuna’s grandson Parlkshita, the king insults a hermit, 
who calls on the ‘ snake king ’ to avenge him, and the 
Hindu king is slain (bitten). Janmejaya, his son, in retalia- 
tion, undertakes a great ‘sacrifice^ to destroy the Naga, and 
myriads perish ; but Vasuki, who (curiously enough) is the 
nephew of a Brahman, intercedes, and further destruction 
is averted. Fergusson thinks that the appearance of a ‘Naga* 
dynasty at Magadha (after the Kusika-Lunar) is merely 
a resuscitation of Turanian clans already in the country. 
But it may be connected with a fresh invasion about the 
sixth century b.c. 
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I have no suggestion to offer regarding the general 
introduction and spread of these serpent - worshipping 
tribes, whether before the Aryans or simultaneously with 
them ; or whether their known site (Taka tribe) in the 
N.W. Panjab, and their <iominion in Kasmir, gave off 
branches which extended southward and eastward. It is 
quite possible that one group of Dravidians took the 
Indus line and went directly south, while another group 
kept to the north ; so the ‘ Naga ' in the Eastern Central 
Provinces, Chutiya Nagpur, etc., may either have been 
wanderers npicanh from the southern continent, or have 
travelled downwards from the north-west frontier across 
to Magadha and the country at the eastern end of the 
Vindhyas. I have already expressed a belief that the great 
bulk of the southern and peninsular Dravidians came by 
land (and partly perhaps in trading vessels by sea), by the 
Western route and the Western passes, where the Brahui 
still preserve a relic of the ancient language. That need 
not prevent the supposition that another, smaller group (or 
some other section) entered further north. 

But to return to the Aryans and their associates in Upper 
India. The Matsya-Kuru-Pah(;?ala are by no means the only 
kingdoms besides Prayag and Kasi, not forgetting the ‘Solar’ 
dominions in Oudh and the country east of it. We must find 
room for the great Bharata tribe, who, indeed, gave their name 
to the whole land — ‘ Bharata varsa/ Bharata is made to 
be king of ‘Antarveda,’ which appears to apply to the 
whole Doab, though more properly to the south part of it. 
Then, again, the Bharata are in close connection with the 
Kusika (or Kausika), of whom came Viswamitra, son of 
Gudhi, the sage, who led the Bharata.^ Gadhi founds 
Kanauj on the Ganges ; ^ Kausambhi and Magadha are 
also Kusika foundations. Jarasandha, afterwards king of 
Magadha, is represented as a ‘Lunar’ prince; and the 


* In chap. Yii Manu calls Viswamitra the son of Gadhi, a Kausika. He 
attained the Brahmanhood his great humility. 

2 And one of the names of Gadhipur or KaDyakubja was Ku^asthala fLassen, 
i, 158, note 3), 
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Puranas place him fifteenth in descent from Kuru ; but 
there is a curious story about his miraculous birth (in 
halves) which perhaps suggests some union of the Kusika 
and Lunar tribes. All the authorities, however, call 
Jarasandha the son of Yrihadratha.^ 

The various ‘ cities ^ appear to have changed their 
masters before long; since the Kuru and Pahcala became 
enemies, and so, indeed, do many other reigning houses. 
Thus at the beginning of the great war we find the 
Pandava princes claiming cities that had been founded by 
the Pahcala and Matsya,^ or by even earlier hands, since 
Kusasthala (Kanauj) and Yaranavata (south of Hastinapura) 
were also claimed by them. But whatever changes took 
place, we see how, all over the Madhyadesa, other tribes 
besides Lunar Aryans established their cities. 

At this point it will be convenient to reproduce in two • 
short Tables (I and II) the chief personages of importance 
to the descent. According to usage, the single name often 
represents the king of a state with its capital city ; and 
usually there is a whole clan or tribe derived from the 
king-ancestor. I have not put in the sons of Anu, Druhyu, 
and Turvasa, as they have been sufficiently alluded to already. 

A glance at the two lists shows, first, that the ‘ Solar ^ 
house from Ikshwaku has no kind of (human) ancestral 
connection with either the Lunar or the Yadava line. The 
M. accordingly hardly takes notice of Ayodhya or Kosala 
at all. Yideha or Mithila is mentioned.^ Next we find the 
two houses of Puru and Yadu are really completely distinct, 
only joining at last in the distant common ancestor Yayati. 
But what is of most importance is, that while the whole of 
the names in Table I are connected with Upper India, and 
imply an absorption of the kingdoms or domains of the 
Bharata and Kusika into the ‘Eastern’ Aryan group, the 

^ See Wilson, V.P., 455, 456, and note. The Eamayana calls him a EuSika 
ontright. Bharata has not only been adopted into the Lunar genealogy but also 
into the Solar ; this will be discussed further on. 

* Lassen, i, 840. 

’ I refer to the list of countries and people from the Bhishma Parva which 
appears in the V.P. (Wilson, pp. 178-i85j. 
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whole of Table II is connected with princes and their domains 
in Sindh and South Panjab, in Western India, Berar, and 
the Narbada Valley region — in short, it is the ‘Western^ 
group, quite distinct, as geographical indications would 
prepare us to expect. Thus I infer that the Cedi, who 
from their position may have become earlier influenced by 
Brahmanism, really came not from the * Eastern ’ group 
but from the Indus line via the Narbada Valley; and that 
the Bihar Bhoja extended in a similar direction.^ 


Table I. 


PERU (son of Tayati) 


Bharata, marries a daijghter of the King of Kasi 
I (generations before Hastinapura is founded) 
Hasti (founder of Hastinapura) 

Ajuiida (and other sons) 


Santa o Riksha ® 

I (4th progenitor of Ku^ika-Kau^amba, 
Bajaswa KER0 Gadhi, etc,) 


[The five brothers of Pax GALA Yrihadratha PANDU Uritarastra 

land. The history of the 1 j 1 

family is given in Lassen, Jarasaxdha Yudhisthira, Duryodhana 

i, 745.] Bhima, 

i Arjuna, etc. 

Drupada, etc. 


Kote . — Both tables are derived from Tod’s table, compared with Lassen, 
i, 763, and appendix to the volume. The dotted lines indicate that several 
(or many) intermediate names are omitted. The different genealogies in the 
Adi (Sambhava) Parva of the M., as given in Mr. Hewitt's paper (Appendix A), 
J.R.A.S. for 1889, pp. 316, 317, do not really present, as far as 1 can see, any 
point that affects the result as to the general relationship or tribal connection 
intended. Particular names differ, are put in or left out, and their order of 
sequence is not the same. All the genealogies insert Bharata. 


' The V.P. further illustrates this distribution when it describes the ‘ regions’ 
of India, and says of Upper India that on the west side of it dwell the Yavana 
(see note 2, p. 3 11), on the east side are the Kirata, and in the middle the lour 
castes” (explained to mean the Kuru-Panijala ; see Wil&on, pp 175-7) For 
the rest of India, the author mentions the regions of Malwa,’ baurastra, etc., as 
in the west ; and the south includes the Paundra, Kalinga, etc. 
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Table IT. 

YADU (son of Yayati) 


o Krostri j 
Kaisika Kratha 
CEDiJetc. Satvata 


Fifth son 

I 

HAIHATA 


Sat}’’aKi or Andhaka Mahabhoga 
Yuyndhana | 

Bhoja kings of 
West Bihar 


Kukkura, etc. S'ura 

I 

Yasudeva 

I 

Krishna, Balarania,and Nanda 


S ahasra • ar j una 
Talajangha 
S'nrasena, etc. 


Note . — Other genealogies make S'iira and S'urasena both descendants of 
Sahasra-arjuna. Krishna is certainly commonly treated as closely connected 
ivith the S'urasena branch. For the sake of comparison with Table III 
(further on), which gives the (Brahmanic) ‘ Solar ’ houses, it may be mentioned 
that when Sahasra-arjuna is slain by the (Bhrgu Brahman) Parasurama, 
Harischandra, son of Trisankbii (Solar) is reigning (Skanda-P.). Eight 
descents later (32nd in the whole list) we have Sagara in conflict with the 
Tfidajanghas. 


Let me develop a little further the evidence of this separate 
distribution and local domination of the characteristically 
different, but linguistically allied, ‘Eastern’ and ‘Western’ 
Aryan groups. There is a complete unanimity as to the 
Yadava (with many branches) dominating first the Indus 
Valley and then the Gujarat peninsula, Western India, and 
the Harbada country. The Indus Valley settlements would 
naturally overflow somewhat on the Panjab side also. And 
this overflow was afterwards increased by some early event — 
possibly indicated by the story of the scattering of the 
Krishna branch by the Mauryan emperor, which drove 
some of the Yadava into the Salt Range or North-West 
Panjab.^ Marks of this residence still survive. Again, say 


^ See Arch. Eep. N. India, vol. ii, p. 16, 
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about 120 B.C., in consequence of the Indo - Scythian 
movement, some of the West and North-West Pan jab tribes, 
as well as those of the Indus, were displaced ; we see that 
these were Yadava — the Jhareja and the Bhatti (or Bhati) 
branches of the stock — who were driven to Kacch and 
Gujarat, and to ‘ Bhattiana,' Jaisalraer, and the ‘ Yaduvati * 
country east of it (where the Jadun State of Kasauli still 
survives).^ 

The Surasena settlement, by the time it had (at Mathura 
and Bindraban) come into nearer contact with the ‘Eastern^ 
group, seems at once to have been subjected to attack. We 
hear of Jarasandha from Magadha driving the tribe away. 
Again, they succumb to the Mauryan king. Once more, 
to quote Cunningham, ^‘they were overwhelmed by the 
Indo-Scythians under the [Northern] Satrap Rajubul and 
his son Saudasa. They next fall under the power of the 
Gupta. At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit in 635 A.n. 
the King of Mathura was a Sudra, but a few centuries later 
the ‘ Jadu Eajputs ’ are in full possession both of Bayana and 
Mathura. Nearly the whole of Eastern Rajputana belonged 
to the Yaduvahsi.^’ ^ 

How the Krishna branch of the Yadava became connected 
with the Gujarat peninsula is not so clear. But it must be 
remembered that early Aryan (or semi- Ary an) tribes would 
naturally have extended to North-Western Gujarat — most of 
them probably of Yadava connection — long before the move 
towards Mathura. And when once the Krishna family 
became celebrated, Yadava families of branch, or mere 
connections (like the later Ravs of Junagadh), wmuld hasten 
to discover their descent from Krishna himself. Naturally 
we have no direct evidence of specific Yadava tribes in the 

1 This secondary movement towards the old S urasena region was very likely 
directed by the traditions of the tribes (see Beames’ Elliot, Gloss, i 128) * hut 
the author did not notice that the occupation of the Yaduvati the con- 
sequence of the S'aka movements, and long centuries after the original S'urasena 
settlenaent (cf. Ar^. Kep., iij 21, in connection with this invasion 

that (the \ adava) Salivahana, from his Dakhan home, made a brave but ultimately 
unsuccessful stand against the Indo-Scj-thians, defeating them at Kahror sixty 
miles from Multan. ’ ^ 

* Arch. Rep., vol. xx, p. 1 ff. 
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first ages ; we have only the fact of Yadavas in the Indus 
region and the certainty that this group extended southwards. 
Whatever the truth may be, legend soon connects Mathura 
with ‘ Dwarka ^ ; and as soon as the Surasena are disturbed at 
Mathura, we find the Krishna clan backwards and forwards, 
to and from the peninsula ; and Balarama marries the 
daughter of Eevata, a local king* In Saurastra we find 
Akriti, brother of Bhismaka, king of a local Bhoja territory,^ 
Bhisraaka himself is called a Bhoja and is king of Yidarbha, 
and is the father of Krishna’s wife, Rukminl. Krostri, the 
son of Tadu, is also king of Yidarbha, and so are his many 
descendants.^ The Satvata branch (of Yadava) are also 
early kings of ‘ the South.’ ^ In later times we find the 
ancient Rastraku^ (in this very branch) dominant in the 
Bakhan, and shall notice their career later on ; meanwhile 
it may be said that reasonable evidence can be adduced 
linking on the Rastokuta with the later Yadava dynasty of 
Bevagiri, and the ‘ Hoysala ’ Yadavas as far south as Mysore. 
There are Kunbi divisions also, claiming Yadava origin. 

Of the collateral branches (Table II) we have limited 
and scattered information. These tribes, who long remained 
non-Brahmanic, were perhaps hardly worthy of much notice 
from Brahmanic writers. But all are found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Bhoja tribes are said to have had eighteen divisions, 
a specific number frequently used, but meaning nothing 
more than that the tribe was numerous and much subdivided. 
Something has already been said as to their locale and their 
Yadava connection.^ One branch (that of West Bihar) is 

^ See Lassen, i, 758. When Arjuna visits Rusasthali (Dwatka), families of 
Vrsni (Krishna’s Yadavas), Andhaka (another Yadava), and Bhoja families come 
out to greet him. 

^ The Y.P. (Wilson, p. 441) remarks on the great number of the Yadava 
branches. 

* See Aitareva Br., viii, 3. 3-14. 

♦ See Rajendralala, “Aryans in India,” ii, 387. Wilson (Y.P.,p. 186, note) 
also concluded that the Bhoja were derived from [perhaps ‘ related to ’ 'would be 
better] the Yadava. Bhojakata, one of their cities on the Lower Narbada, was 
founded by Rukmi, Krishna’s wife’s brother, and Bhismaka is called a Bhoja. 
The uncertainty of origin is reflected in the variations of the genealogists. The 
M. derives Bhoja (in the remote past) from Druhyu. Others take them, more 
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shown as directly connected by descent from Yadu through 
Andhaka. They seem to have been in conflict with the 
Haihaya in the Lower Narbada Valley. They are mostly 
connected with the Narbada region and with Malwa ; and 
the recurrence of the name Bhoj among the * Pramara ' 
kings of Malwa suggests that possibly the Pramara Rajputs 
may be remote descendants, though in a very mixed race. 

The Haihaya are a distinct branch of the Yadava, with 
a separate history. The tribe is certainly ancient, and the 
Narbada Valley — first in the lower, afterwards in the upper 
part — is the scene of their settlement ; it is a sufficiently 
distinct territory to place the tribe considerably apart from 
their other ‘Western’ relatives, and make them quite outer 
strangers to the ‘Eastern’ Aryans of Upper India. I am 
at a loss to account for the legend which brings the 
Bhrgu-descended (i.e. Brahman) Parasuraraa on to the 
scene in the Narbada Valley, even if the upper end, nearer 
Bundelkhaud and Mahakosala, is intended. But the story 
of the destruction of Sahasra-arjuna (Kartavlrya) is explicit.^ 
The Haihaya have relations, the Taljahgha, who also fight 
the Solar kings several generations after the time of 
Parasurama and Kartavlrya, judging by the respective 
places in the list of Trisankhu and Sagara. I do not know 


proximately, from Kimti-Bhoja, fatfier^e sister’s son of S'ura. See Lassen, i, 
pp. 720 and 757, as to the connection ; also Wilson, V.P., p. 418 (note 20) and 
p. 424. It must always remain doubtful whether the Bhoja are not Dravidians, 
contemporaneous like the Bharata, with the Aryans proper ; and whether some 
were not united by adopting Brah manic customs and by marriage, and so taken 
up and grafted on the Aryan (Yadava) stem, 

* Sahasra-arjuna is represented as deriding the Brahmans, clad in skins, 
because “ they thought so much of themselves” (Muir, A.S.T., i, 462). From 
early times we begin to have mention of hermits from the North in the Vindhyan 
forests; a settlement in the Payosni (Tapti) Valley is also mentioned. Possibly 
the * heathen Haihaya mocked the Brahmans, who by their own clansmen or 
some local adherents avenged themselves. Pura^urama is made contemporary 
with Rama of Oudh by the V.P., which represents the latter as < humbling ^ the 
former ! Parasurama again appears as miraculously reclaiming the Malabar 
coast out of the sea ; hut this latter is a quite late legend to glorify the local 
Nambiiri Brahmans. But possibly it is intended that we should take Parafeama 
as one of those sages who, like Vasistha and Yiswamitra, live through whole 
ages and appear when wanted : he represents a principle, or symbolizes the fact 
that now and again the priest merges into the warrior or fights his own battles. 
Even Brahman kings (in Kabul and Sindh) were not unknown to history at least 
in the early centuries of our era. * 
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to what event the driving of tlie Haihaya to the farther 
extremity of the Valley is to be referred ; or whether we have 
evidence to establish the Bhoja in their place in the Lower 
Valley. But the Haihaya rule in the Upper Valley^ and in 
the North-East Central Provinces is historic. It is curious 
that the Haihaya are often connected with the Cedi people, 
of whom a single mention occurs in the Bgveda;^ and the 
‘Vatsya’ tribe appears to have been settled in the same 
general region, up to the west frontier of Magadha. Indeed, 
Lassen notes ^ that the “ city of the H.^' is called “ city of the 
Vatsya,” and the country ‘ Vatsabhumi,’ in the Mahabharata. 
The Qedi also, if they are not identical with the Vatsya, 
boast in their inscriptions of descent from the (Haihuya) 
Kartavirya.^ The Kalachuri (or Katachuri) are of this 
group also, and they (with the Traikii^ka clan) are at one 
time dominant in the West. When the clan was defeated 
hy the early Calukya king Mangalisa in the late sixth 
century they were ruling fiom Tripura (Tewar), near 
Jabalpur. The Haihaya were at one time Buddhists, and 
are afterwards mixed up with the Nagbahsi chiefs. As 
they were so much out of the notice of the Brahmanic 
authors, they seem to have been regarded very much on the 
same footing as the Nagbahsi and other foreigners.^ 

* The ancient (lower) capital was Maliismati (Mahesar in the Indore State). 
Some confusion is caused by the attempt to carry the reminiscence of this 
traditional seat further up the Valley to Mandla: there is no reason to believe 
that Garha Mandla, or any other place there, was ever called Mahismati, 

^ Rg., viii, 5. 37. 

^ Voi. i, 744, note. 

* See Arch. Rep., is, 77 . It will be observed that the genealogies (Table II) 
make them Yadava, but in another branch. In a later volume (Arch. Rep., 
xm, 71) Cunningham says that the Cedi in the oldest Rajim inscription (Raipim 
District, Central Provinces) do not refer to H., but call themselves sons of Kuru. 
This may have some special justification, but certainly, in general, the Haihaya 
are alluded to as ‘ Cedi swami ’ =lords of the Qedi ; and the Kalachuri always 
accounted themselves Haihaya (see Arch. Rep., ix, p. 92, and Corp. Ins., iii, 
Introd., p. 10). The Gujarat bards sometimes insert the Kalachuri (in some 
corrupt forms) among the “ thirty-six royal clans '' They were of high rank, and 
married into families of Mewar, and the Malwa Pramara, in the twelfth century. 

® I can only just allude to the illustration afforded by Sleeman’s account of 
the ‘ Gond pnnces ’ (not that the princes were Gond, but that they ruled over 
Gondwana, and left many illegitimate descendants called Raj Good). The 
tradition originates the dynasty in one ‘ Jadava-raya ’ (the names suggest 
a Yadava tribal connection) who was serving a Haihobansi chief. He trans- 
ferred his services to a local Nagbansi prince, married the prince’s daughter (and 

21 


J.R.A.S. 1899. 
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Of the SuRASENA (or Surasenaka), whose history is made 
important by the Krishna legend, something has already 
been said. There is some confusion about the descent. 
Krishna is usually associated with the Surasena, but the 
genealogy derives him from Sura in a collateral branch. 
Perhaps there was a doable connection. But the families are 
not always friendly ; Krishna and the Surasena take opposite 
sides in the great war. In any case with Mathura, the 
centre of a very B rah manic worship, the Surasena — called 
‘ bhadrakara ^ — the righteous (Brahmanic) law-keepers, must 
have been separated from the Haihaya.^ 

It was natural to examine the list of kings and tribes that 
are represented as taking part in the great war. We should 
expect to find the array exaggerated by bringing on to the 
scene distant kings, who could have had nothing really to do 
with it ; but still we might come upon certain indications of 
affinity. There is, however, little information which throws 
light on our subject. We only notice that the Surasena (as 
I have said) are not on the Pandu side with Krishna. Some 
of the kings are attached merely (like the King of Kasi) on 
the ground of family ties. The Bhoja and other Narbada 
peoples are much divided ; some appear on one side and 
some on the other. The Haihaya are not named, perhaps 
are meant to be indicated under ‘King Dristaketu of Cedi." 


only child), and succeeded to the kingdom. This, Sleeman says, was in 
Sam'vat 415 (presumably Cedi era) or late in the seventh century (Sleeman 
makes it Vxkram : which is not admissible) . 

1 While speaking of the Yadava and cognate tribes, it is impossible to omit 
all mention of the Ahir, apparently the same as the Abhira, who are certainly 
a non- Aryan, perhaps early Indo-Scythian tribe, from the north-west Now, they 
? T I^anjab but in the N.W.R. in Ahirwara and the Upper 

West of India They are not now esteemed, but once furnished princes both in 
Nepal and on the West Coast One list at least, gives * Abhira,’ a place in the 
‘thirty-six royal clans.’ (See J-R-A S., October, 1897, p. 890, and Arch. 
Rep., 11 , 300.) In the N. -P. the Ahir are still divided into great, and quite 
independent, sections— Jadubansi, Nandabahsi, and Gwalbahsi (Elliot, i, 3). 
Nanda, with whom Knshna took an ‘Ahir’ chief. The author of 

Prahandh Cintamam 130o a.d.) m relating the story of the Yadava 

Ravs of Junag^h, called Navaghana - the Ahir Rana” (Rasmala, p. 118), 
while an inscription calls the same family “ Yadava,” In the Central Provinces, 
numerous, they seem to be connected with some traditional 
r ^ Ciwaliur, Gavalgarh, 
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Here, too, ^King Yrihadbala of Kosala’ is just named as 
taking side with the Kurus, but without the least allusion to 
Ayodhya, or to any remarkable dignity or power of his 
kingdom. 

The separate character of the Yadava^ Lunar, and Solar 
lines so far appears clear ; and, moreover, the Yadava 
themselves become so subdivided that distinct centres 
naturally arise. This separation of ^ Eastern ' and ‘ W estern ' 
Aryans would not only facilitate the growth of different 
linguistic and physical features; it would entail much 
difference in ideas of caste and religion. It is only 
necessary to recollect the entire change that came over 
‘Hindu' religious ideas as they developed from the Vedic 
stage to that of the Parana and Tantra ; and the caste rules 
of later days were so little developed in Yedic times that 
the tribes of those days in their first movement could have 
carried with them, to the west, very few such restrictions. 
The whole of the systems of religion, law, and philosophy, 
as well as the literature, which we associate with the term 
‘ Hindu,' were in fact developed by Brahmans and among 
Bie Eastern group after their settlement throughout 
Aryavarta. The Yadava and their congeners would have, 
originally, no part in this progress. In the Indus Yalley 
and W estern India, the Aryan element could mix without 
hindrance with at least the superior families of other tribes 
or families — Dravidian, early SO or Abar, and later Saka 
and Yu-chi — such as the Abhira, Nagbansi, Andhra, Bala, 
Saka, Gurjjara, etc.^ 

Then, again, some centuries must have elapsed before 
the Puranic religion and law reached or were accepted 

' I do not mean to imply that even the Eastern Aryans very aoon^ or very 
completely, acquired strict caste ideas. Not only have we repeated allusions to 
sages and heroes marrying ‘ serpent ’ and other strange, not to say ‘ inferior,’ 
wives, hut a more general laxity long prevailed. Mr. J. F. Hewitt fJ.R.A.S., 
1889, p. 196) has justly called attention to a conversation in the M. in which 
Yudhisthira says to Nahusa that “in human society it is diflScult to ascertain 
one’s own caste, because of the promiscuous intercourse among the four orders. 
Men belonging to all the orders have children by women of all the orders.” 
This, however, shows that the idea of established * orders ’ and of the propriety 
of caste distinctions, existed; and that is more than can probably be said for 
early times in Western India. 
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by the Yadava and other raling races. Whether they 
long retained a Yedic type of worship in their new settle- 
ments, we have no means of knowing ; hut for centuries 
they were non-Brahmanic, and Jainism and Buddhism 
appear at one time dominant in their early history as 
reflected in the cave-sculptures and other remains. It is 
notorious, too, that those (independent) faiths are always 
connected with Northern and Indo*Scythian tribes and the 
earlier dynasties of the West who had affinities with them. 
Wherever we can trace a family to the early Yadava, or to 
Magadha, or the Indo-Scythian times, or to the Naga 
connection, or to princes like the Maurya, we invariably 
find some early worship of Sun or Serpent giving way to 
Jainism or Buddhism, as the case may be, before an ultimate 
prevalence of the worship of Siva or Yisnu. On the other 
hand, none of the Ganges Yalley (Lunar) Aryans are non- 
Brahmanic, nor open to accept Buddhism when it arises. 
But Brahmanic religion and customs only slowly filtered 
into the West and South and Lower East. Nor is the 
fact altered by the possibility of finding an early ‘ Hindu * 
prince or dynasty here and there before the general 
acknowledgment of Brahmanic superiority. Brahman 
hermits early began to wander, and must have made 
occasional royal or baronial converts. There are, for 
example, inscriptions of the ‘YTestern Satraps’ which show 
that there were many Brahmans then in Gujarat and 
Upper Dakhan, though Buddhism was prevalent.^ If we 
can judge from the general traditions which prevail, and 
the certainly foreign character of the Y^estern Brahmans, 
we shall, I think, conclude that the Brahmanic faith was 

I In the we hear of Brahmas in the Payosni (Tapti) Valley, and even 
as far as Gokama on the West Coast. Among the Kshatrapas we notice 
Ushavadatta (probably ruling diying the first quarter of the second centurv). 
Though a S aka by birth, he is believed to have adopted the Brahmanic faith. 
The inscriptions, with pardonable exaggeration, record how he o-ave 300,0U0 
cows and other wonderful gifts to Brahmans. He fed, we are tolS, “ hundreds 
of thousantia ” of Brahmans every year, which is obvious nonsense, because such 
a number could not have been in existence in the West. It cannot be supposed 
that Brahmans accompanied the \ adava from the Indus ; so that none codd be 
found but hermit wanderers in small groups from the North. (See Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. 1, p. 125.) 
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not general in Mabarastra before the seventh or eighth 
century.^ 

The success of the Brahinanic ideal, developed as it was 
among a small minority of a ruling race, overcoming 
Buddhism, proving superior to all racial and geographical 
barriers, is one of the most remarkable facts of Indian 
history. But Brahmanism really displaced no cherished 
national divinities; it only ranged or embodied them in 
a new order ; it could admit all kinds of local deities, 
even the hated Naga;^ it could devise the most minutely 
ritualistic and formally objective worship, while, on the 
other band, its various schools of subjective speculation could 
develop a misty pantheism which is reality of nothing and 
the negation of any intelligible worship whatever. But 
the greatest strength of Brahmanism lay in its combined 
social and religious system. It took possession of both the 
elements of which Hindu Society was made up. One 
element was the mass of the people — nearly all non -Aryan 
(or very mixed), agriculturist and industrial ; this element 
provided the modus vivendi for the second. The second 
element included both the spiritual ruler — the Brahman — 
and the temporal ruler, the king, and his host of nobles, 
relations, hangers-on, and officials. Of both elements the 
Brahmans took complete possession. Their rules of caste 
were calculated to promote the interests of both. In the 
case of the lower orders, they fixed a certain, if humble, 
status of respectability — certain, because there was the 
abyss of outcastedom below it : but caste, to some extent 
at least, effected a permanent division of labour, and 
presented an obstacle to over- competition in any given 


^ I may refer to the tradition or legend of the Kadamba king Maynra-varma, 
or Mayura^arma, of N. Kanara, introducing eighteen ‘ agrahara * of Brahmans, 
which could not have been before the seventh century. (See Bom. Gaz.^ vol. i, pt. 2, 
p. 560.) As regards Mr. Baine’s remark (Census Rep., 1891, Pari. Blue Book, 
p. 141) that the Mahrathi language is peculiarly Brahmanic^ any such feature 
could have been taken on, just as the introduction of Christianity affected the 
vocabulary, ete., of many languages that had long been fixed. 

^ Nor need 1 argue about S'iva and phallic worship being of Dravidian origin. 
The whole genesis of S'iva worship and the rival Visnu sect is curious. The 
Krishna cult seems to have been invented as a bid for popular favour for the 
Visnu side against the Saivite. 
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trade or industry. Among the upper classes, caste 
appealed to family pride and ideas of respectability 
and dignity.^ But, indeed, the Brahmanic system as 
a whole — not merely its caste distinctions — attracted all 
classes. The populace in towns found their religious sense 
satisfied by the assistance of a family priest, ever ready 
with his sacred ceremonial and oflices arranged in connection 
with every event and stage in family life. In the country 
wandering teachers and ascetics attracted eager attention, 
and shrines and holy places were established all over the 
continent.^ Nor were the ‘mela* or local religious gatherings 
and periodic pilgrimages without a powerful eflfect in 
attracting adherents. To these must be added the power 
of the Brahman to declare ‘good' and ‘bad' days — the 
astrological government of life, and his control of super- 
natural influences by charms and exorcisms, which, in spite 
of educational progress, continue to be almost as much 
a power as ever. Nor was the system less adapted to 
capture the ruling classes. The Brahman made his presence 
needed at every Baja's court, to organize business and 
direct the State correspondence as well as to declare the 
sacred law. Here, too, astrology played no unimportant 
part in securing priestly ascendency. Kings seem, at all 
times, to have accepted the traditional position of the 
Brahman, and never to have had any misgivings as to the 
great merit of making land-grants and lavishly endowing 
priestly families. In the developed Hindu State polity, the 
Brahman Counsellor is as much a part of the Constitution 
as the Baja hinaself. To this organizing power of the 
Brahman we undoubtedly ascribe the general spread and 
immense success of Hinduism over the West, and still more 
the South, of India, where the Aryan element was otherwise 
so little diffused. The (Southern) legend of Agastya but 
symbolizes the process — the Brahman teacher converting the 


1 And it is not necess^ to sav that caste rules had a certain moral utility 
they had their good aspect as well as their bad. 

» It is notorious to the prraent day how any ascetic teacher or hermit will 
gather a foUo^. The effect of shrines and the ‘ melas ’ connected with them 
IS equally well known. 
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Dravidlan masses from his hermitage or preaching station, 
set up at every mysterious point of natural scenery, on 
mountain peak or riverside. The Brahman minister found 
his way into the Court of the Scythian Kshatrapa as well 
as into that of the rude but capable Dra vidian princes. He 
inspired them with a new idea of family dignity and its 
increase by caste observance ; ^ he proceeded to organize the 
local Court and the public administration; and to judge by 
the Sanskritic inscriptions only, that Court would often be 
imagined as more extensively ‘ Hindu ' than it really was. 
Then, too, some members of a more nearly Aryan military 
race would be received^ and given high command, being 
found useful in introducing improvements into the army. 
All this happened, not in any rapid flood of Aryan progress, 
but in the slow course of centuries, and by individual 
influences. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Brahmanic system had 
not only to reckon with more or less crude Kolarian and 
Bra vidian religious ideas. It had to contend with a rival, 
and at times powerfully State-protected, Buddhism and 
Jainism. Moreover (and this chiefly concerns us here), it 
had to admit and provide for a long and varied series of 
foreign additions to the ruling and dominating class. For 
in some parts of India, the orthodox Kshatriya element 
never existed ; in others it had died out, and in others had 
been replaced by foreign clans who were not indisposed to 
adopt the form of orthodoxy, so long as their own ruling and 
conquering position and dignity were provided for. I need 
not repeat the enumeration of these foreign elements — from 
the sixth century b.c, down to the sixth century a.d. All 
were originally outside the pale of Hinduism; and despite 

^ We have examples in the Central Provinces and elsewhere of how the Naga 
chiefs discarded their ancient symbol, and accepted * Rajput ’ rank and an 
impossible genealogy for some Epic or P uranic hero. Such princes adopt caste 
observation with extreme strictness. After some few generations (backed by 
wealth and success) they are admitted to marriage alliances with Rajput houses 
of more established reputation. 

* With reference, tor example, to the possibility of some real descendant of 
Pandu, or other Aryan Kshatriya of the North, finding Ms way to power in the 
Southern ‘Pandyan^ kingdom. 
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the attractiveness of the Brahmanic system among the long- 
acclimatized Western and Southern peoples, Brahmanic 
institutions had a very limited hold on countries like the 
Pan jab, where to this day we find Brahmans indeed every- 
where admitted, but not much held in reverence, while their 
‘ Hindu law ^ is almost unknown. Everywhere, except in 
a few high -caste families in cities, the agricultural tribal 
custom of inheritance, adoption, marriage, etc., prevails; 
and doubtless the limited influence of Brahmans made it 
so much easier to convert ‘Rajput^ tribes to Islam (which 
was common), and helped the establishment of Sikhism. 
Very probably other provinces remote from the Madhyadesa, 
would furnish similar examples. 

No wonder that so few surviving castes and clans repre- 
sent pure descent of any kind. No wonder, on the other 
hand, that on becoming ‘ Hindus,’ so many began to claim 
kindred with Brahmanic heroes or sages; just as many 
Moslem castes claim descent from Arabian chiefs and saints, 
though their Hindu origin can hardly be concealed. There 
is, indeed, an obvious gradation of superiority, mental and 
physical, connected with the higher castes and clans, 
especially in Northern India ; but these mark the superior 
elements of several races, while among them the ‘ Aryan ^ 
has had the best chance. But the mass of middle and lower 
castes, agricultural or industrial, are either not ‘Aryan" 
at all, or represent only the least advanced, and most mixed, 
sections of the race. 


(7b he continued) 
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Art, XL — The Pre~ Aryan Communal Village in India 
and Europe. By J. F. Hewitt. 

In Mr. Badea-PowelFs article, No, XXV of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1898, on Village 
Land-Tenures in India, he asks with reference to my letter 
on the same subject in the Journal of the Society for July, 
1897 , for further local details on the following points : — 

I. As to whether the original matriarchal stage of village 
life described by me is to be found in the primaeval history 
of both Kolarian and Dra vidian tribes, or whether its 
institutions were only indigenous among one of these groups. 

II. On p. 609 he also asks for a statement of the grounds 
for asserting that the matriarchal form of village I sketched 
actually prevailed, and for further information a? to the 
locale and actual features of the Naga and Ooraon villa sres 
mentioned by me on p. 631 of my letter of July, 1897. 

III. He asks (p. 611) for further proofs showing that 
the whole cultivated produce of the village lands was 
brought into one common stock or central store, whence 
it was issued for the common meals and common use of the 
associated cultivators. 

In answering the first question it is necessary to state 
clearly the distinction which, according to my understanding 
of the meaning of the terms, separates Kolarians and 
Dravidians, In the first place, the languages of the two 
races are radically distinct, the Kolarians or Mundas 
speaking dialects akin to those of the Mon tribes of Burmah, 
while the Dra vidian tongues are allied to the Madras Tamil, 
and Tamil is also, I believe, the speech of the Madras Cholas, 
who there represent the Kols of Western Bengal, There 
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is also a distinct difference in the characters of the tw'o 
races, the Kolarian Mundas being excitable, light-hearted, 
garrulous, exceedingly sensitive, and not nearly so ste'adily 
industrious as the Dravidians, Tvho, as represented by the 
Bhuyas, their most distinctive tribe, in Chutia Jfagpore, are 
silent, self-contained, indomitably obstinate, and persevering. 
Both races are dolikho-kephalic, and as a general rule the 
Kolarians, at least in their dominant tribe, the Ho Kols of 
Singhbhum, have not the semi-negroid features and thick 
lips of the Dra vidian Bhuyas and Marya or Tree Gonds. 

But neither of these races are to be found now in India 
in a pure unmixed state. All their component tribes have 
in the course of past ages and the process of the birth of 
local nationalities been very much fused together, and thus 
Dravidian customs are found among the Kolarians and 
Eolarian among the Dravidians; and as far as I can judge 
from my own observations I would say that the Marya 
Gonds of the forests of the Central Provinces in Kakeir 
and Bustar, where the Mahanuddi and Wardha rivers rise, 
are the purest representatives in Central India of the 
original Dravidian stock. The mixed character of the 
Gonds is proved by the fact that their ruling clans are 
Turanians, undoubtedly descended from immigrants from 
Asia Minor, who first introduced into India the sacred oil- 
seed, the Tilli {Sesamum Orientale) and the northern millets, 
Jowari {Holciis Sorghum) and Kessari {Paspaluyn frimenta- 
ceum). They were the Gonds of the second immigration 
described in their national epic, the Song of Lingal, as 
being born in the caves at the sources of the Jumna. They 
were thence carried down the river by the flood which arose 
while they were cooking their kessari millet, and the four 
fathers of the four ruling Gond clans were saved from death 
by Bin gal and Dame the tortoise, who placed them in safety 
on the tortoise earth of the Kushika or Naga race, and 
taught them to build houses and to found the tribal city of 
Hur-Bhumi.^ These immigrants united with the people 

‘ Hewitt, “ Euling Races of Prehistoric Times,” vol. i, Essay iii, pp. 222, 223. 
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of the first immigration, who had come, like the Mxindas, 
from the mountains of the North-East, the hill lands of 
North Burmah and Southern China, and had become 
amalgamated with the still earlier Dravidian races born 
of the forest trees. 

In consequence of this constant intermixture of early 
indigenous and immigrant races, among whom only the 
very faintest sense of national as opposed to local distinctions 
existed, it is somewhat difficult to determine exactly the 
race among which the distinctly matriarchal customs I have 
described as regulating the union of the sexes in India 
arose. Eor very similar customs to those of India are 
proved by the writings of Khwang-tzi, the greatest of the 
followers of Lao-tzi, the apostle of Taoism, to have existed 
in the primaeval villages of China. He in pt. iii, sect, vii, 
describes the age of the first village founders as that of the 
Nest-builders, who roosted at night on trees, lived on acorns 
and chestnuts, and did not know the use of clothes. These 
people, he says, knew their mothers, but did not know their 
fathers, and from this state they emerged to become a people 
who ploughed and ate and wove and made clothes.^ 

In Chutia Nagpore and the adjoining districts of Chuttis- 
gurh we find every stage of village organization existing in 
India before the institution by the immigrant Jats and Rajputs 
of Northern India of Bhaiachara and Pattidari villages, with 
rights of private property in the soil vested in the families 
of the village shareholders. The evidence furnished by these 
early tenures fully proves that thi^ Chinese description of 
eail y village l ife gives a very true accoun t of the origi n 
o f Indian villages. The first stage approaching that of the 
Nest-builders is to be found among the K olaria n Korwas , 
occupier s of the Fats or volcanic plateaux o f Jushpo re and 
North-East Si rgujya. Tliese, which were originally one 
plateau, have been divided intd a number of elevated islands, 
separated from one another by the deep valleys of the rivers 
ridlig in these central mountain lands. Each of these is 


^ Legge, “ The Texts of Taoism’* ; SBE., vol. xl, p. 171. 
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occupied by a section of the Korwas, who scatter themselves 
over its surface in small groups, living in the rudest possible 
huts, made of tree branches stuck into the ground. But 
each location is only occupied for two or three years till 
the fertility of the soil cleared for their encampment is 
exhausted, and then the occupants move to another tract. 
The nucleus round which these scattered groups congregate 
is their Byga or tribal priest, the maker and consecrator 
of the arrows used by the hunters. He, in the Lahsun Pat, 
which is that which I know best, used always to live in its 
centre before the Korwas were deported from the Plateau 
because of their persistent habit of robbing merchants and 
travellers passing along the roads encircling the base of 
their rocky fastnesses. The only permanent village among 
the Korwas was that in the south-west of the Pat formation 
in the Maini valley. This was the home of the chief of all 
the scattered clans, the potentate answering to the Manki 
or head of a Kol Parha or province. 

The next stage succeeding that of the nomade Korwas 
is found in the Munda and Kol villages, each ruled by its 
own Munda or headman, while each Parha or union of ten 
or twelve adjoining villages has, as among the Korwas, its 
tribal priest. 

In succession to these Munda villages we find those of the 
Gonds of Chuttisgurh, where the headman is aided in 
the management of the village by four or more assistants, 
the subordinate members of the village Panchayut, who 
are, as I have described in pp. 635, 636 of my letter in the 
Journal of July, 1897, the autocratic rulers of the village. 

The transition from these Munda and Gond villages to 
the elaborately organized villages of the Ooraons, which 
I have fully described in my ^‘Ruling Races of Prehistoiic 
Times” voL i, Essay ii, pp. 91-95, is very great. The 
Ooraon tribes are those ruling the central provinces of the 
Lohardugga plateau ot Chutia Kagpare. This forms the 
estate, and before our assumption of the Government was 
the ruling portion of the dominions of the Kagbunsi Rajas 
of Chutia Nagpore. This name means the mother {chut) 
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country of tlie Nagas, But this name of Nagpore or 1 I 10 
land of the Nasras was also that of the whole Gond kingdom 
of the Haihaya or Haio-bunsi kings of Central India, 
extending from the valleys of the Tapti or Nerhudda in 
the west to the Behar boundaries of the Magadha or 
Cheroo kings of the Gangetic Valley on the east, and this 
boundary is still marked by the estates vested in the 
Ghatwali landowners of Khurrukdeha in Ha zariba gh and 
the Ghatwals of Birbhum, Bancoorah, and Midnapore, who 
were placed to guard the boundaries of the Ghats or 
mountain passes leading down to the plain. In the remains 
of the Deshbohi of the old Haihaya kings of Chuttisgurh 
for 1629 Sbt., 1563 a.d., given to Mr. Chisholm, Settlement 
OflB.cer of Belaspur, by the descendants of the Sherishtadars 
or record holders of the Haihaya kings, Chutia Nagpore 
is named as a subordinate tract of the Haihaya kingdom, 
and its wealth in gold and diamonds must have made it the 
most valuable part of their dominions, and have justified 
its name of the Mother Country of the Nagas. The name 
Haihaya or Haio-bunsi means, I believe, the sons (bimsi) 
of the water-snake [haio). They, like the Chutia Nagpore 
Bajas, used the sign of the Naga snake as their totem mark, 
and doubtless wore it (like the Kushika or Kushite Egyptian 
kings) on their foreheads, where similar marks are worn 
by all Hindu Yishnuites and Sivites. The land ruled by 
the Haio-bunsis was once the whole of the Gond lands 
of Central and North-Eastern India, afterwards called 
Maha-Kosala and Kosala, the country of the Kashis or 
Kushikas. The present Baja of Huldi in Ghazipur is 
a Haio-bunsi, and Sir H. Elliot tells us they are also found 
in Sohajpur. Also in the Vishnu Purana the Haihayas are 
spoken of as the early rulers of Ayodhya or Kosala, and 
local tradition, as recorded by Sir A. Cunningham,^ tells us 
that the oldest name of the country was Ganda or Gonda. 
The Ooraon tribes, successors of the Gonds, probably 
represent the mixed Naga, Gond, and Munda races under 


^ Cunninghani, ‘‘ Ancient Geography of India/’ p. 908. 
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their original aspect, before they were subjected to the later 
influences of the Cheroos or later Jats and the Kshatriya 
tribes, and the relation in which they stand to the Cheroos 
is shown by the fact that the owner of the greater part 
of the Hazaribagh district, an appanage attached to the 
ofl&ce of Senapati or Commander-in- Chief of the Ohutia 
Kagpore Eajas, is a Khar war by caste, and it is from the 
Kharwars that the Cheroos or Jats are descended.^ The 
organization of the Ooraon kingdom of the Nagbunsis and of 
the Haihaya land of Chuttisgurh also shows a later addition 
to the strength of the ruling authority in the Kaurs and 
Eantia Kaurs, To these representatives of the Kauravyas 
of the Mahabharata were allotted the greater number of the 
frontier estates of Chutia Nagpore and Chuttisgurh, which 
are still held by their descendants. They were the military 
guardians of the frontiers, and are thus the equivalents 
of the Kharwars to whom the office of Oommander-in-Chief 
was entrusted. 

The Ooraons are undoubtedly later immigrants from the 
North than the millet- growing Goods. They call them- 
selves the sons of the ass, an animal indigenous to Syria, 
whence it has been brought to India. They say they were 
the first people who brought the plough to India, and that 
they came from the West, the land of Kuhi-das, a name 
meaning the country {das) of the red men, and similar to 
that of Rotou, meaning *red," by which the Egyptians 
called the Syrians. They brought also barley, a Meso- 
potamian plant, with the plough, and one of their chief 
festivals is the Kurruin festival, held in August, when the 
villagers dance round the Kurrum, or almond-tree, cut 
from the forest and planted for the occasion in the centre 
of the village Akra, or dancing-ground. They wear in 
their hair yellow sprouts of the young barley plants, sown, 
by the daughters of village headmen in river sand, naixed 
with turmeric, the sacred plant of the yellow races. 

\For the connection between Cheroos and Jats see Hewitt, Riilipg Races of 
Prenistoric Times,” vol, i, Essay v, p. 484. 
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In their vQlages we find the Panchayut of the Goods 
replaced by the ruling council, composed of the Munda or 
village headman, the Pa ban or village priest, and the 
IVIahto, the village accountant, who became the Patwari of 
Bengal and the North - West, and the Kulkarni of 
Bombay. Except the Pahan, these oSicers do not, like 
the Munda and Gond headman, hold a separate tract of 
land as an appanage of their office, but they have allot- 
ments in the three tracts of cultivated land set apart for 
the clans of Bhunhiars, or original settlers, whence the 
Munda, Pahan, and Mahto are chosen. Thus we have in 
this organization a distinct instance of clan or guild tenure, 
and an appropriation of cultured soil to the official village 
clans in place of the land alio ted to the Gond headman, 
who gets one share out of the five into which the village 
lands are divided, or to the Munda headman, whose holding 
certainly in many cases is no larger than that of other 
well-to-do cultivators, and whose official emoluments consist 
of the donations of forest produce given him by the ryots. 
Another most distinctive mark of the Ooraon villages is the 
Man] h us, or royal land, found in every village. This, 
which represents the headman’s share given to the Gond 
Patel, is a grant appropriated by the Raja, whose capital 
was originally in the central province of Khokra, on the 
Lohardugga plateau. This Manjhus land is tilled, under 
the superintendence of the Mahto, by the ryots, who hold 
the lands not appropriated to the Munda, Pahan, and 
Mahto koonts, or clans, and its produce is stored in the 
royal granaries. 

These Ooraon villages are all founded on a primaeval 
Munda basis, and the original Munda Raja, or Manki, 
has, by the intermarriage of the ruling family with the 
successive Ooraon, Kharwar or Naga, and Kaur invaders, 
become a Nag-bunsi Rajput. The Ooraons, according to 
their own evidence and that of the Mundas, entered the 
Lohardugga district peaceably, with the permission of the 
Mundas, and the truth of this statement is to be found in 
the existence to the present day of the old Munda Parhas, 
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each with its distinctive flag, which have been merged in 
the large Ooraon provinces of Khokra, Doisa, and Pethoria. 
Throughout the whole of this area the village lands are 
held, not in individual, but common property, and the 
land tilled by each ryot is liable to pass into other hands 
at the village redistributions. In these redistributions, not 
only the lands held by the subordinate cultivators, but also 
those of the headman, come into the common stock. This 
I can assert positively as to Chuttisgurh, from my owm 
experience as settlement oflicer in that district, and 
I believe that in Luhardugga the Munda, Pahan, and 
Mahto lands are also redistributed. Such distributions 
have now become very rare among the best cultivated 
villages in Lohardugga, and as I have never settled a 
series of Ooraon villages I cannot say whether the clan 
lands of the Munda, Pahan, and Mahto koouts show by the 
segregation of their plots, in villages containing a great 
variety of soils, that they have been subjected to this 
process, but I have been told by Mr. Webster, who was 
from 1864 to 1866 Manager under the Court of Wards 
of the estates of the Chutia Nagpore Eaja, that he has 
known land to be redistributed in the jungle province of 
Tori, and, therefore, those allotted to the Munda, Pahan, 
and Mahto koonts must have been treated in the same 
way. Thus the right of property vested in the clan 
was not the right to certain fields in perpetuity, but that 
to a definite quantity of soil of an equal quality to that 
originally held, the measurement being, before we introduced 
linear measurements and maps, made, according to the 
custom of Chutia JSTagpore and Chuttisgurh, by reckoning 
the unit of land as the area which would be sowed by a 
maund of seed. A great deal of information on this point 
might be gathered from an examination of the maps of the 
Bhunhiari lands of the Mundas, Pahans, and Mahtos of the 
Lohardugga plateau, prepared by the Surveyors employed 
by Government under the Bhunhiari Act to inquire into 
these local land tenures. This inquiry began in 1869, and 
the Munda, Pahan, and Mahto lands in each village were 
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mapped and recorded in the settlement papers, not in the 
names of the individual tillers of each plot, but under the 
general heading of the lands of the koont subject to dis- 
tribution among the clan members according to clan customs. 
The only plots in these lands held as individual rights were 
those in the Pahan koont allotted as appanages of his rank 
to the Pahan chosen to the office among the members of the 
priestly clan. He thus was in the position of an English 
rector holding glebe land appropriated to each successive 
holder of the post. 

As to the matriarchal customs originally associated with 
these communal village tenures, very distinct traces of them 
are found among the Mundas, Gionds, Ooraons, and their 
allied tribes. The rule under which the young men of a 
neighbouring village of the Parha are invited to the seasonal 
dances by the girls of another is customary among the 
Dra vidian Juangs and B buy as as well as the Kolarian 
Ho Kols, and everyone who has seen these dances and the 
orgies accompanying the celebration of these festivals, some of 
which last for three days and nights, can understand from the 
evidence of his own eyesight that these gatherings, where 
rice beer is consumed in enormous quantities, were originally 
instituted for the propagation of children. These children 
were in matriarchal days looked on as the legitimately born 
children of their mother’s village, but now those who owe 
their parentage to these dances are generally legitimized bv 
the subsequent marriage of their parents. Among the 
Ho Kols these meetings of the girls of one village with 
the men of another at the great annual Magh (January- 
February) festival are prolonged for weeks, during which 
the united bands go from village to village and dance in the 
Akras of those they visit. These orgiastic meetings are, as 
I have shown in the Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times,” 
vol. i, Essay iii, pp. 204, 205, described in Rg., viii, 58 (60), 
7—9, as the times when Indra and the bard used to visit the 
house of Rudra the red one, the red-headed stick god 
Bhim-sen of the Gond forest-races, and drink ‘Madhu’ or 
intoxicating spirit at these dances. The dances of the 
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village women are also mentioned in Rg., i, ^^2, where the 
beams of the morning sun are said to be like the maidens 
who come trooping out on the shady village green (the Akra 
under the shade of the Sarna), dressed in their brightest 
clothes and ranged in order for the dance, bringing with 
them Soma/' which was originally an intoxicating liquor. 
Also, in another hymn, Rg., x, 146, the first stirrings of the 
birth of the spring leaves are said to be caused by the sound 
of the dancing cymbals used as musical instruments in these 
dances. 

The seasonal dances which have now almost, if not 
quite, disappeared from the Northern India of the Vedic 
bards, still flourish everywhere in Ghutia Nagpore. They 
are held in the Akra or dancing-ground, under the shade of 
the Sarna or sacred village grove. This grove is a remnant 
of the primaeval forest still retained by the first founders 
of permanent villages, who carved them out of the forest. 
The village dwellings are placed close to it, and round this 
centre ran the ring of cultivated land called by the Gonds 
the ring of the guardian snake. This separated the home 
of civilized life from the world of death, the land of the 
uncleared forest. The children begotten near the Akra 
under the shade of the mother trees were thus the children 
of the grove, and hence, when marriages succeeded to the 
matriarchal unions, arose the custom observed by the Bagdis 
and Bauris of Western Bengal, the Bun j bias, Khar wars, 
Rautias, Lohars, Mahilis, Mundas, and Santals of Ghutia 
Nagpore, and by the Kurmis throughout India, of marrying 
all brides to a tree before they were united to their husbands. 
It was these matriarchal customs which made the tree called 
Marom by the Gonds, the mother of the Marya or Tree 
Gonds. It is the memory of this tree mother which is 
preserved in the name of the mother goddess universally 
worshipped throughout Southern India as the goddess 
Marbamma, or the Mother Mari. She is the only Indian 
I deity whose image is always made of tcood} She is the 

' Abbe Dubois, “Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies/' edited by 
Beauchamp, vol. ii, pt. 3, chap, iv, p. 589. 
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g'xJdess called in the Mahabharata Mahish-ilati or the I 
Chief Mother, who is said to rale the southern land of 
King Nila, conquered by Sahadeva. This is called the land 
“ where the women are not obliged to confine themselves to 
one husband/’ ^ This is the land of the Nairs, where the 
unions between the sexes are governed by a custom directly 
derived from the matriarchal age. For the Nair woman, ; 
though obliged by existing custom to marry, does not, ^ 
unless she chooses to keep him longer, see her husband after \ 
the first month of their union, and for the rest of her life 1 
she takes temporary partners according to her fancy, as 
restricted by tribal rules, 

Among these Nairs is found the custom of educating all 
children as children of their mother village, which I have 
described on p. 631 of my letter on the Origin of Indian 
Land Tenures in the Journal for J uly, 1897. This custom 
arose from the rule forbidding the men of any village to 
become the fathers of the children of the women of their 
own village. It also survives among the Nagas in Assam, 
the Marya Gonds, the Juangs, and Ooraons, and under it 
all bo3^s and girls are placed, as soon as they can leave 
their mother, under the care of the village elders and 
matrons. The boys occupy one building and the girls 
another, and each sex eat together in reminiscence of the 
days when all the villagers ate a common meal. Among 
the Juangs, as Mr. Risley tells us in his Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal,” the boj^s’ residence, called by the Ooraons 
the Dhumkuria or Bachelors’ hall, is also the place where 
strangers visiting the village are entertained. 

The custom of regarding each village as the family home 
of united sisters and brothers is also preserved in the Gond 
conception of the cultivated land as the boundary snake. 
This belief, which I have described on p. 634 of my previous 
letter, is preserved in the ritual of eating the sacred snake 
in all boundary disputes in Chuttisgurh. The village 
boundary guardian, the Gorait, priest of the Gond boundary 
god Goraya, who is chosen by lot to mark the boundary, 

^ Muliabharata Sabiia (Digrijaya) Parva, xxxi. 
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solemnljr eats before be starts on his journey a piec& of the 
earth of the boundary, calling it ‘ the sacred snake/ and 
when thus inspired by the god, begins his task of walking 
round the true boundary. That this belief in the boundary 
snake is not confined to the Gond lands of Chuttisgurh, but 
extended to the old Gond kingdom of North-East India, is 
proved by the following story taken from a cutting from 
Alienas Indian Maily No. 2,005, of the last week of December, 
1896, given me by a friend. It is said to be taken from 
a note of a recent meeting of the Bombay Anthropological 
Society, It tells how a boundary dispute arose between 
the villages Shuknara and Pipra, in Pergunnah Pachlakh 
in the Sarun district, belonging to the Majhowli Raja of 
Ghorakpur. The two villages were about to fight for the 
possession of the disputed land, when the sacred serpent 
appeared in a dream to the headmen of both villages on 
the night before the intended battle. He told them not 
to fight, and he would mark out the true boundary. The 
next morning the snake came out of a Pakur-tree {Ficus 
uifecfona) close to the Shuknara Masjid, and drew its length 
over the right boundary. 

The selection in this story of the Pakur mother tree close 
to the village temple as the sacred tree of the Naga boundary 
snake is also significant, as the Pakur is the sacred fig-tree 
still worshipped at Pureag, the meeting-place of the Jumna 
and Ganges. This is consecrated as the place where the 
union between the immigrant Turanian tribes coming down 
the Jumna and the earlier dwellers in India was consum- 
mated, and where the union of the Kushika Nagas who 
founded the sacred city of Kashi (Benares) was formed. 
The historical stage indicated by the reverence for the Pakur 
or Plaksha is also distinctly shown in the Soma ritual, 
where in the form of Soma worship succeeding that cele- 
brated on the altar thatched with Kusha grass, the parent 
grass of the Kushikas, forming the ring still used in the 
marriage of Kushika cultivating tribes,^ Plaksha branches 

» Hewitt, “ Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times,” yol. i. Essay Hi P 175. 
note 2 ; p. 280. / » r 
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are ordered to be placed as coverings on the altar above 
the thatching of Kusha grass. The altar thus covered was 
that used for animal sacrifices, showing that the ritual 
was earlier than that of the Soma altar, where only milk 
in various forms, barley, and running water were mixed 
in the Soma cup.^ 

The national snake^god of the Gonds is the god Sek 
Nag, the rain-god whose image of a wooden snake is placed 
in his shrine under the national parent tree, the Saya 
{Terminalia tomentosa). Only men worship him, and his 
worshippers must come to his shrine perfectly naked. That 
he is a sea-god is shown by the offerings made to him — 
seven cocoanuts which only bear fruit within the influence 
of the sea-breeze, seven pieces of betel-nut, milk, and 
flowers, but no animal victims. This absence of animal 
sacrifices in his ritual proves that his worship dates back 
to the days of the tree mother and the father tree ape, 
the Gond god Maroti, to neither of whom are offered the 
animal sacrifices introduced by the Northern immigrant 
sons of animal totems. This god becomes, in the ritual of 
the Takkas of the Panjab, Shesh Nag, who rules fhe Winter 
season of the year, the Spring and Summer seasons being 
ruled by Takht Nag and Basuk Nag. These three Naga 
gods form the prongs of the holy trident worshipped by 
the Takkas, and this trident is the descendant of the Gond 
trident of Pharsi Pen or the female {pen) trident {pharsi)^ 
composed now of the iron rod and central prong called 
Pharsipot inserted into the female bamboo, while the two 
outer prongs are called Manko Rayetal and Jango Raj^etal, 
his two tiger wives. These are the tiger mothers of the 
Malli or Mon race, who with the Licchavis, the sons of 
the Akkadian lion or dog Lig, constitute the confederacy of 
the Vaggians (Sanskrit, Vyaghra ; Pali, Vyaggho), who ruled 
North-Eastern India, the kingdom of the Gonds, in the 
lifetime of the Buddha. The name Pharsi Pen or the 
female trident given to this sacred sign of the year- god of 
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the year of three seasons points to the matriarchal age, 
when mother and not father gods were worshipped. 

The god Sek or Shesh Nag was the god who is said 
in the Mahabharata to have been placed by the god Vasu, 
the Takka Vasuk or Basuk Nag, below Mount Mandara, 
the central mountain of the Kushikas, as the ocean snake 
on which it rested. It was from this ocean that he made 
the holy ass Ucchai-shra-vas, the horse of Indra with the 
long ears, to emerge by making the mountain revolve, as 
in their belief the earth revolved under the guidance of 
the Pole Star. 

This ass is the sun-god of the Summer season of the 
year of three seasons, called in the Bandahish, xix, 1-11,^ 
the three-legged ass with three feet and six eyes. He is 
the counterpart and successor of the snake Azi Dahaka, 
the Vritra of the Rigveda, with three heads and six eyes.^ 
It is he who helps Tishtriya (Sirius) to draw from the ocean 
the rain which is to water the earth at the close of the 
burning Summer, and which falls in North India during 
the rainy season at the Sumnaer solstice ruled by Sirius. 
This ass, who succeeded the sacred Yritra or enclosing (m) 
snake of the Rigveda as the god slain by Indra, is the 
totem god of the Ooraons, who are also, as I have shown 
above, closely connected with the Kharwars, the parent 
tribe of the Cheroos ruled by Yasu. 

The god Yasu is also said in the Mahabharata® to be 
the god-king of the Puruvas, or eastern people, whom we 
have seen to be the sons of the tiger dwelling in the land 
of Chedi, the land of the birds (Ched or Chir), the country 
of the Cheroos rulers of Magadha. He is said to have set 
up on the Sakti mountains, the Kyraore range forming 
south of Benares the southern boundary of the Gangetic 
Yalley, the bamboo pole, the female bamboo of the trident 
of Pharsi Pen, as the sign of the divinity. This he crowned 

^ West’s Bandahish ” : SBE., toI. v, pp. 67-69. 

- Dannesteter’s “ Zendavesta Aban Yasht,” ix, 34. SBE., vol. xxiii, p. 61. 

X, 99. 6. 

^ ilahabliaruta Adi (Adivansavatarna) Parva, Ixiii, pp. 169-171. 
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with the lotus garland of Indra, the rain- god, to whom, 
as to Sek or Sak Kag, the god of the Sakti mountains, no 
animal victims were ever offered. His name, derived from 
the root indu, shows him to be the god Ind or Aind, the 
eel or water-snake, the totem of the Haihayas, or Haios, 
and also of the Kherias, Cheroos, Kharwars, Mundas, Rautia 
Kaurs, Asuras, Gualas, Pans, and Santals ; in short, of all 
the ruling primitive tribes of Chutia Nagpore and Western 
Bengal, the mining races who developed the mineral wealth 
of Chutia Nagpore, and made it the treasure-house of the 
early Naga kings. This eel was, as Herodotus tells us 
(ii, 72), worshipped by the Egyptians, who also adored the 
Naga snake of the Hindu Kushika, or Kushites. It was 
the parent fish of the Sanskrit Matsya, sons of the fish from 
whom the royal races of India were descended. He and 
his sister Satya-vati, wife of Shantanu, and thus ancestress 
of the Kauravyas and Pandavas, the conquering races of 
the Mahabharata, were born, as that ancient historical poem 
tells us, from Vasu and his hawk wife.^ She was the Hindu 
equivalent of the Greek goddess Circe or Kirke, from KtpKos, 

‘ the hawk,* and the root kir reappears in India as the 
Chir or bird-mother of the Cheroos. In Egypt she was the 
hawk-headed goddess Hat-hor, whose son Horns always 
is depicted with a hawk’s head. Mr. Boscawen tells us 
that the image of the sun-mother hawk is engraved as the 
sign of the guardian god on the walls of the oldest mines 
in Egypt.2 The sons of the hawk, the Cheroos, were the 
successors of the trident-worshipping Takkas, and they are 
named as the second of the Hri-dasyas, the three (dri) 
country-bom races {dasya) in the Madras list of the three 
races, the Cholas or Kolas, the Cheroos, and Pandyas, 
descended from Agastya, the star Canopus, and Lopa- 
mudra, the fox {lopd-sha) mother, the moon-goddess.^ 

The original fish or water-snake, Sek or Shesh Nag, who 
was the god of the Spring season in the Takka triad, is 

^ Mabat)biarata Adi (Adivansavatama) Parva, Ixiii, pp. 174, 175. 

* Hewitt, Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times,” Preface, pp. xxxvii, xxxviii, 

* Mahabharata Yaua (Tirtha-yatra) Paiva, xc\i, xcvii, pp. 307-314. 
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the Yedic Suk-ra, another form of Indra. The mountain 
Mandara, which he surrounded as the ocean-snake, is the 
forest-clad hill called Paris-nath, the lord {nath) of the 
traders (Panis or Panris) on the Burrakur in Chutia 
Jfagpore. It is still one of the most sacred shrines of all 
the Jains of India, whose earliest shrines are in Khatiawar 
in the West of India, The great majority of the Jains 
are traders and bankers, and they, according to the 
genealogy of their Tirtha-karas, their twenty-four parent 
gods, are descended from Rishabha, the bull [rishabha) of 
Kosala and the mountain {maru) goddess Maru-devi. The 
image of their mountain mother, encircled by the ocean- 
snake, reappears in the conception of the earth in the Edda, 
where its centre is Mount Asgard, surrounded by the 
Midgard serpent, and crowned with the mother- tree, the 
sacred ash, Ygg-drasil. 

These historical stories of Vasu, the sacred mountain, 
and Shesh Nag, filtered down into the theology of the 
Mahabharata and the Vedas, through Gond, Takka, and 
Cheroo tribal traditions, are all shown by the Takka 
mythology to point to the year of three seasons indicated 
by the three gods of the Takka trident. But as in this 
mythology Vasu or Vasuk Nag is said to have added 
himself as ruler of Summer to an actual year formerly 
consisting of Shesh Nag, the Spring and Summer, and 
Takt or Taksh Nag, the Winter season, it is clear that 
the year of Vasu was preceded by one reckoned by two 
seasons. These are the two seasons of tlie year of the 
Munda sun-bird, the sacred jungle-fowl, which begins its 
annual circuit round the heavens with the Winter solstice, 
when the Sohrai Saturnalia of the Santals and the Pont^ol 

o 

or year festival of Madras is held. It makes its journey 
from the south to the north during the six months called 
in Hindu ritual the Devayana. At the Summer solstice it 
turns back again from the north to the south, durino* the 
six months season of the Pitri-yana, and ends its yearly 
course in the south, with the suu at the Winter solstice. 
This is the sun-course represented in the two Su-astikas, 
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called female and male, the sacred signs of all the 
Jain traders of Western India ; the female Su-astika, or 
Su-v>astika, Ft> marking the northerly course of the sun 
as going widershins, or from right to left, and the male 
Su-astika, representing its southern or deasil course 

from north to south or from left to right. This last 
is the holy circuit, the Sanskrit Pradakshina, the Pali 
Padakkhino, of the Brahmans and Buddhists, and the 
latter in the Buddhist hooks are represented as thus going 
round the Buddha with their right sides towards him. This 
male Su-astika is also depicted on the feet of the Buddha. 
The earlier mother sun-bird, who began her course at the 
Winter solstice, is the Shyena or frost {shyd) bird of Rg., 
iv, 27, who was wounded by the arrow of Krishanu, the 
rainbow-god, the drawer {kar^h) of the heavenly bow, the 
god who brings the Winter rains. With her blood one of 
her feathers fell to earth, and grew in the Spring following 
the Winter solstice into the Palasha-tree {Butea frondosa), 
as we are told in the Brahmanas.^ This Palasha-tree, called 
Shyena-hrita, or the tree sacred to the Shyena bird,^ is the 
most ancient of the sacred trees of which the sap supplied 
the holy Soma juice, and it is also the sacred tree of the 
Mundas. The arrow with which it was slain represents, 
according to the Biahmanas,'^ the year of the three seasons 
of the Upasads succeeding that of two, its feather being 
the Spring, its shaft the Summer, and its barb the Winter, 
and the whole story of the arrow and the bird tells of 
the coming of a northern race, who used the bow instead 
of the Dra vidian boomerang. 

But the year of the sun-bird of the Eastern Mundas, 
Santals, and Madras Dravidians, which became the orthodox 
Brahminical year, the year of the Vedic god Tvashtar, 
or the most complete two, was not the earliest year of 
the founders of the Indian communal village carved from 

' Eggeling’s Sat. Brah., i, 7. 1. 1 . SBE., toI. p. 183. 

* Eggeling’s Sat. Brah,, iv, 6. 20. 2~4. SBE., vol. xivi, pp. 421, 422. 

® Ait. Brah., 1. 25; Eggeling’s Sat. Brah. SBE., toI. xxvi, p. 108, note 2. 
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the primaeval forest. This last was the year of Western 
India, beginning with the new moon of Khartik (October- 
November), the month of the Krittakas or Pleiades. This 
is the year observed by all traders in Western India, who 
close their books on the 26th of October, to prepare for 
the Dewali or Dibali festival, held at the beginning of 
November, This November feast of lamps is still celebrated 
in Japan, and was also held in Egypt in connection with 
the yearly burying of Osiris, the star Orion, the god of 
the old year at the same season in Egypt.^ This is the 
year of the people of the Southern Hemisphere, who as 
ancestors of the forest races of India, the first founders 
of villages, were led by the exigencies of agriculture, which 
rendered a knowledge of the times and seasons a necessary 
part of a farmer’s education, to seek for a method of 
measuring annual time. They did not seek this knowledge 
in the course of the sun, the evil spirit which burnt up 
their crops unless its heat was tempered by constant 
rain, but in the stars, which rose, culminated, and set 
like the sun. Their object was to find a constellation 
which marked the 1st of November, the beginning of their 
Spring. This they found in the Pleiades, which, as they 
noted, set immediately after the sun on the 1st of 
November, and continued to set later than the sun up to 
the beginning of April, when they were no longer visible 
in the night sky. They reappeared again in May, to set 
before the sun, and this they continued to do till the end 
of October. Thus their year was divided into two seasons 
of six months each, from November to May, and May to 
November, the first year of the parent year gods called 
the two {tvci)y who became, when this year was succeeded 
by the Munda sun-year, the Tvashtar or superlative two 
of the Pigveda. This Pleiades year begins everywhere 
throughout the Southern Hemisphere with a three days’ 
feast to the dead. 

1 H. Brugsch, Keligion und Mythologie der alter Aegypter,” pp. 303, 346, 
617. Hewitt, “ Kuliug Races of Prehistoric Times/’ vol. L Essay ii. 

pp. 124-1^6. 1 j i 
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A story was invented to explain the motions of the stars 
headed by the Pleiades, and its most picturesque form is 
that surviving in Australia. According to this, the Queen 
of the Pleiades found a tree-grub in a forest-tree and took 
it out. It became the giant star Canopus and ran away 
with her, that is to say, dragged her and her attendant 
stars round the heavens. This became among the Dravidians 
the story which represented the giant ape, the Gond tree 
ape god Maroti, as sitting on the top of the central tree 
of the world’s village grove and dragging the stars round 
the Pole. This survives in Egyptian astronomy, in which 
the stars of the Great Bear are called the Thigh of Set, 
and Set, whose name according to Brugsch means the 
vanquished (sf) god, is the god originally called Hapi in 
Egyptian form of the Tamil Kapi the ape. In the Pama- 
yana this story appears as that of the marriage of Su-griva, 
the ape king, with Tara the Pole Star, and it is Su-griva 
who, with Hanuman, the Gond tree ape god, Maroti helps 
Kama, the ploughing ox-god, to visit Sita, the furrow, in 
the island of Lanka (Ceylon) by means of the bridge formed 
of 360,000 apes, that is to say, by the 360 days of the year. 
Tara, again, is the Buddhist mother goddess worshipped at 
Budh-Gaya and in Thibet, the goddess Tara Pennu or the 
female (pen) Tara of the Khonds and other ruling races 
of the earliest northern immigrations to Orissa and Chutia 
Nagpore. This ape star god, the star Canopus of Southern 
astronomy, called Agastiya in the Eigveda and Mahabharata, 
is the father god of all Southern India, who was, as we 
have seen, by Loparaudra his wife, mentioned with him in 
Eg., i, 179, father of the Dri-dasyas, the Cholas, Cheroos, 
and Pandyas. The fingers of this ape god, with which he 
dragged the Pleiades round the Pole, appear in the reckoning 
of the early Pleiades year as the five days of the weeks 
into which it was divided. There were seventy-two weeks 
of five days each, the five fingers of his mighty hand, 
reckoned in this year. Thus each of its two seasons of six 
months contained thirty-six weeks, the thirty-six steps of 
Vishnu, the year-god of Hindu mythology. This is the 
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week of the Shans of North Burmah, who hold their 
markets at intervals of five days. It was also the week of 
the people of the Gangetic Doab, called in the Mahabharata 
the Panchalas or men of five (panch) claws [ala), also called, 
both in this poem and the Rigveda, the Srinjayas, or men 
of the sickle {srini). This was the week they reckoned in 
their first sun-year, reckoned by months, the eighteen 
months’ year represented in the ritual of the Ashvaraedha 
sacrifice recorded in the Mahabharata, by the eighteen 
sacrificial stakes then erected in place of the eleven hitherto 
set up to represent the year of gestation of the sun-horse, 
that of eleven lunar month s4 It was also the week of the 
Zends, called the Ptuichak fartum^ represented in the 
seventy- two threads of the Zend girdle, which, like the three 
knots of the Brahmin’s girdle, tied to represent the three 
seasons of the year, recalled the memory of the primaeval 
five days’ week. It was also the Fimt, the name of the 
five days’ week of the Scandinavians. 

I have now shown in this sketch of the development and 
extension of the matriarchal villagfe customs, with the 
accompaniment of a communal tenure of land, that this 
primaeval system originating in the south, was gradually 
spread by the northern advance of the southern forest 
races all over India. The evidence also shows that these 
customs were in part taken over by the first northern 
immigrants, the Mundas and Turanian Goods, and that 
among these early founders of primitive states, divided 
into Parhas or Provinces, the Pergunnahs of Bengal and 
the North-West, the first villages each contained its central 
Sarna or sacred village grove, and its Akra or dancing- 
ground, where the matriarchal unions of the sexes were 
consummated at the seasonal dances. Also that the first 
northern immigrants from the south brought with them 
their year, reckoned by the movements of the Pleiades, 
beginning with its three days’ feast to the dead, and this 

1 For the full proof of this see my ‘‘History of the Sun -God as the Great 
Physician,” We&tminster Revxew^ April, lb96, pp. 363, 364; and my “History 
of the Week,” Westminster Review, July, 1897, p. 966. 
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year was by the Mundas replaced by their solsticial year 
of the sun-bird, also divided like the Pleiades year into 
seventy-two weeks of five days each. For the original three 
days' feast to the dead beginning the November year, 
there was substituted by the corn-growing Syrian immi- 
grants from the north, who instituted the year measured 
by equinoxes as well as solstices, the present Hindu 
Shraddha held in Bhadon, at the autumnal equinox. This 
was the time when the original Syrian and Macedonian 
solar year, the year still used by the Jews, began. 

But the Indian evidence as to the matriarchal, social, 
and territorial customs of the earliest founders of villages 
is not the only evidence adducible on the subject, for, as 
I shall now proceed to show, we find in Europe and South- 
Western Asia evidence proving the existence there of the 
Indian matriarchal system, and thus corroborating that 
I have shown to exist in India. Also this evidence gives 
us as to certain details, especially those connected with ^ 
the ancient custom of common meals, more exact proof 
than that can be gathered from India, where it has been 
almost everywhere destroyed by the caste system, which 
again originated from the earlier division of the country 
into villages, where the inhabitants fed together, and from j 
the system of trade guilds introduced by the Kushika, I 
under which, as in Europe, the guildsmen dined together.^ 

These early village founders, in making their way through 
the country to seek new sites for the settlements of the 
growing population, used the natural high roads supplied 
by the rivers and the sea. It was on the river banks and 
the western sea-coasts of India, covered with forests down to 
the water's edge, that they learned the arts of boat-building 
and navigation. As the possessors of these arts, it was they 
who first introduced maritime trade and civilization into 
the coast lands of the Indian Ocean, for, except on the 
Malabar coast of India and those of the islands of the 
Archipelago, no ship-building timber is found elsewhere 



1 Hewitt. “ Ruling Races of Rreliistoric Times,*’ voi. i, Preface, pp. Iviii, lix; 
Essays ii and iii, pp. 87, 310, 311. 
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near the sea over its whole extent.^ It was in the course 
of these coasting voyages to seek new lands more accessible 
than those situated far from the rivers among the tangled 
woods, that they gradually made their way to the Persian 
Gulf in the boats which were henceforth used throughout 
Assyria and Egypt to represent the dwelling-places of these 
national gods, the arks in which they were carried in all 
religious processions. There they found good arable land, 
but the sandy soil was not well suited to their rice, and 
hence, as they in India had grown rice from the wild grass, 
still hung up in August in the houses of all ryots in Central 
India, as the parent rice plant, so their descendants m 
Mesopotamia found the wild grasses, whence, as all botanists 
now agree, our European barley and wheat were originally 
produced. These people came to Asia Minor at the close 
of the Palaeolithic Age, the age of the Glacial epochs, when 
cultivation in Europe was all but impossible, and united 
with the hunting races, the cave-dwellers, who were the 
sole inhabitants of the country during the Ice Age. It was 
there that they substituted Orion, the hunting star, for 
Canopus as the leader of the Pleiades and their attendant 
stars round the Pole, for Canopus in Argo ceased to be 
visible north of the Isthmus of Suez, and it was thence that 
they spread themselves all over Europe as the dwellers 
in the Neolithic villages. In these, as Lubbock and Boyd 
Dawkins have shown, all the crops grown and all the beasts 
domesticated owed their origin to Asia Minor and South- 
M^estern Asia. These people took with them their reverence 
for the village grove, and the village tree, preserved in the 
temple groves and the temple Temenos forming the 
Akropolis or centre of all towns and villages. The seasonal 
dances were reproduced in the dances to Istar, Mylitta, 
Cybele, Aphrodite, and Yenus, and the matriarchal national 
customs produced the Amazonian rule of women along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and in Ancient Greece. The 
consecrated maidens of Istar of a later age represent the 


i Hewitt, “ Ruling Races of Preliistoric Times,” vol. i, Essay iii, pp, 280 ff. 
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village women of the matriarchal epoch, and the Babylonian 
customs of the worship of Mylitta, which obliged all women 
to appear at her temple before their marriage and there 
unite themselves with the first male worshipper who chose 
them, show clearly their derivation from matriarchal village 
unions. The custom of common meals was preserved by 
the Cretans, Spartans, the Oenotrians and Sikels of South 
Italy and Sicily, the Arcadians of Phygalia, and the 
Argives. It was observed at Megara in the days of 
Theognis, and was said to have been introduced into 
Corinth by Periander, and Aristotle in his Politics tells 
us that these meals were taken from the common granaries 
{€K fcoivov)} The primaeval custom of common meals was 
universally preserved in Italy and Greece by the common 
ceremonies performed in each city at its public festivals. 
These were always, as Mons. Fustel de Coulanges has shown 
in his graphic work La Cite Antique,^^ accompanied by 
common meals partaken of by all the inhabitants.^ We 
have also in the Bible a reminiscence of these common 
sacrificial meals in the feast held by Samuel as national 
prophet at Ram ah, where the sacrificed victims were eaten, 
and the thigh, the part of the victim assigned to the priest, 
was set before Saul as the national priest and king.^ But 
this feast was, as the number of guests was restricted, 
a guild feast of the priestly guild which succeeded the 
village festivals. 

O 

The Indian division of the country into Parhas, each 
with its central village, the residence of the Manki, was 
reproduced in the divisions of Palestine recorded in Joshua, 
where each province with its villages is named after its 
central city. Also the Nomes of Egypt were constituted 
in an exactly similar manner, only that in these Nomes the 
totem system of descent was preserved more clearly than 
in India, for the villages and capital city of each Nome 

* Miiller, “Die Dorier/’ Bk. iii, p. 199; Bk. chap, iii, p. 269. Grote, 
“ History of Greece/^ vol. iii, chap, xxii, p. 672. 

* Fustel de Coulanges, “ La Cite Antique,*’ iivre iii, chap. xvi. 

® 1 Samuel, ix; Lent,, rii, 32. 
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were consecrated to a special animal totem. In Abyssinia, 
whence the Kushite kings came to Egypt, the Indian village 
with its central grove still exists, and this grove dedicated 
to the temple is now the site of the village church.^ Also 
the village groves were a most prominent feature in the 
national religion of Palestine. The village Town Hall, 
the Gemeinde Haus of Germany and the Gemeente Haua 
of Flanders, is a surviving relic of the Bachelor’s Hall 
of the raatriarchists, which exists everywhere where the 
communal tenure of land prevails. The annual or less 
frequent redistribution of land at the close of a series of 
years which marked the communal tenure of the Indian 
villages also survived in the villages of South-Western Asia 
and Europe. The Eev. J. JSTeill, in an article on “ Land 
Tenure in the Tillage Communities of Palestine,” published 
in No- xlv, vol. xxiv, of the Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute, describes how the village lands are annually re- 
distributed among the cultivators exactly in the same way 
as was customary in Chuttisgurh, and Tacitus has described 
the existence of similar customs among the Suabians of 
South Germany, where they still, as I know, existed at 
intervals of years till recently, and still every purchaser 
of a peasant’s land has to pay an additional sum to the 
commune for right of entry, thus showing the peasant not 
to be the full proprietor of the land. That they formerly 
obtained in England is proved by the annual distribution 
of common lands, sucb as the Lammas lands of Coventry, 
and that the methods of distribution were exactly similar 
to those used in India is proved by an instance quoted by 
Sir H. Elliot from Collinson’s “Somersetshire,” vol. iii, 
p. 586. He tells how before 1811, when the lands of the 
parishes of Congresbury and Puxton, called Dal-moors, were 
enclosed, they used to be annually redistributed to the 
inhabitants of the parishes. They were divided into strips, 
each covering an acre, and bearing a peculiar and different 
mark cut in the turf, sucb as a horse, four oxen and a mare, 


‘ Bent, “Sacred City of the Ethiopians,” chap, viii, p. 138, 
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two oxen and a raare, a pole-axe, duck's nest, hand reel, 
and hare's tail, etc. The fields were thus named in an 
exactly similar way to that still in use in Chutia Nagpore. 
On the Saturday before old Midsummer, the tenants of the 
proprietors of estates in Congresbury, Puxton, and West 
St. Lawrence used to assemble on these lands, and a number 
of apples, each marked with the mark of a field, are put 
into a bag, and each tenant took possession for the ensuing 
year of the plot bearing tbe mark of the apple he drew. 
Four acres were also reserved for the payment of expenses, 
and these were let by an inch of candle.^ These answer 
to the Beth-kheta lands in Ooraou villages in Chutia 
Nagpore, lands held in common among the ryots for the 
payment of village expenses and allotted to different ryots 
in turn. 

But besides this evidence of the transference from India 
to Europe of matriarchal social customs, and those connected 
with the tenure and distribution of land, there is also 
most cogent evidence furnished by the custom of reckoning 
the year beginning in November. This was the year of 
the Druids, the priests of the mother-tree (c/ra), who alwava 
began their year in November, and it was then that the 
Druid nuns were obliged to pull down and rebuild the 
roof of their temple, and it was then that the annual fires 
were lit. Also the year began with the three days’ feast 
to the dead, still preserved all over Europe in the three 
sacred days of All Hallows Eve, All Saints, and All Souls 
Day. It is still the custom in several counties in England 
for farm servants to be hired for the year from the 
1st November.^ Also the beginning of the second season 
of the year, from May to November, is celebrated in the 
May festivals, accompanied by the annual perambulation 
and marking of boundaries, a survival of the Indian ritual 
of the boundary snake-god. 

This snake-god survived in Greece in the Echis, the 

* Elliot, ** Supplementary Glossary, N.W.P./’ p. 264. 

* Also all Mayors and Corporations in English towns are elected annually on 
the Ist of November. 


j.u.A.s. 1899. 
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parent snake killed by Cadmus, and the father of the Achaiol. 
This snake was the Sanskrit Ahi, the holding snake who 
appears in Yedic mythology as the Ahir Budhnya, the 
ocean- {hudhna) snake encircling the base of the mother 
mountain, the Python or snake of the depths [^vdos;) of 
Delphi. The Ahi, again, is the snake Vritra slain by 
Indra, and his name, from the root m, means the circling 
snake, or snake of the Indian village. The Greeks still 
call themselves his children, for, according to Mannhardt, 
in Greek villages at the present day all unbaptized boys 
are called hpdKO(;, hpaKovra^, ‘ male snakes or dragons,’ and 
girls BpdfcaLva, hpatcovXa, hpatcovTioaa} 

But one of the most telling pieces of evidence as to the 
transference of Indian matriarchal customs to Greece is 
furnished by the festival of the Thesmophoriozousai. This 
festival, which is apparently a Northern reproduction of 
the universally observed festival of firstfruits, held in the 
Southern Hemisphere at the beginning of the November 
year, was, according to Herodotus, ii, 171, introduced among 
the Pelasgi by the sons of Danaus, the Indian Danava, the 
sons of the Akkadian Danu, the Pole-star God. It was, 
he says in vi, 16, held in a cavern by the women of 
Ephesus, one of the cities founded by the matriarchal 
Amazons. It took place on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
Puanepsion (October-Noveraber), answering to the 24th, 
25th, and 2Gth of October, and was held at night, showing 
it was a festival of the southern races, who began tbeir 
day, not with the rising of the sun in the morning, but 
by the rising of the stars led by the Pleiades at night. 
Only the women of each demos or village took part in it, 
and among these two were chosen by the rest as rulers 
of the feast. Pigs were sacrificed to the mother De-meter, 
the barley-mother, just as in India pigs are sacrificed to 
the god Eahu, the sun-god of the ploughing races. The 
Greek pigs were consecrated to the snake parent gods, and 
no pomegranates, a fruit consecrated to the sun, were allowed 
to be eaten. 

* Mannhardt, “ Antike Wald und Feld Kultur/’ toI. ii, chap, ii, p. 63. 
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This feast was followed by the Chalkeia, held on the 
19th of Puanepsion, the 1st of November. This was dedi- 
cated to Athene and Hephaistos, the latter being the god 
of the fire-drill. Between these two were held the village 
feast of the Apaturia, when the assembly of the phatria of 
each village was held, the lists of members of the village 
community revised, and the young men who were suflSciently 
old for admission received the KXrfpd^^ or grant of cultivated 
land, allotted to tSem, a grant which necessitated the re- 
arrangement of the village lands. It was at this feast that the 
year's fires were lighted from the central fire of the village, 
the hearth dedicated to the goddess Hestia, the Homan 
Vesta. At this fire each man lighted the torch which was 
to light his household fire, and these were carried in 
procession through the village. Similarly these fires were 
lighted among the Druids, and this feast of the annual 
relighting of fires is called in Wales and Ireland Samain. 
It lasts for three days before and three days after the Ist 
of November.^ 

I have now shown, in this review of the customs and 
institutions of the primitive villages, that in their earliest 
form no individual right of property in any piece of land 
was recognized. The tenures were thus entirely distinct from 
tlmse of the Gothic Hof Bauers of North-West Germany, 
who, with the Brats venici Slavs of the Balkans, were the 
ancestors of the Indian Jats. To each Bauerschaft or 
Bratsvo a definite estate belonged, which was divided into 
separate portions allotted to each family,* as in Bhayachara 
villages in India. In Europe each family had its land, and 
each tribal territory was marked by its distinct boundary- 
marks, the origin of our hedges, which are never seen in 
the communal villages of Belgium, Eastern France, or South 
Germany, except where a tract held by private proprietors 
exists.^ It was these marrying Goths who were the precursors 
of the later Aryan Celts of the Vedic age, the people who 

' Rhys, Hibbert Lectures for 1881,” pp. 617, 618. 

* Jevons Schrader^s ** Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryans,” part i?, 
chap, lii, sect, vi, p 307. 
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burnt tbeir dead, and wbo superimposed rights of private 
property in India, which have, wherever the Mitakshara 
and Dhayahhaga codes prevail, superseded those of the 
earlier village communities. 

With regard to Mr. Baden- Powell's remark, in p. 611, 
that it seems to him very improbable that once the culti- 
vator had no separate interest in the plot or aggregate of 
plots he was told to cultivate, I would remark that, as 
all the produce of the whole cultivated tract was once 
stored in the common granary (as in the Cretan villages 
described by Aristotle), he could have no possible private 
interest in the produce. Similarly the produce of all freshly 
cleared land belonged to the community, and the land itself, 
if cleared by any one individual cultivator, was included 
in the cultivated land of the village at the next distribution. 
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Art. XII. — The Coinage of the Mahdksatrapas and Ksatrapas 

of Surdstra and Mdlava (Western Ksatrapas), By , 
E. J* Rapson, M.A., M.R.A.S. Together with 
a Note on the order of succession, and Dynastic and * 
Genealogical Tables, by Colonel J. Biddulph. 

More than eight years have passed since the publication in 
this Journal of a posthumous article by Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indrajl on “The Coinage of the Western Ksatrapas.”^ 
With the exception of a chapter in “ Coins of Mediaeval 
India,’' by the late General Sir A. Cunningham, little of 
iraportancei has since been written on the history of this 
dynasty. The Pan^t’s article is still the best and fullest 
account oflthe subject taken as a whole. So much new 
informatioii has, however, been obtained from the coins — 
partly fronl specimens recently brought to light, and partly 
from a moiS minute scrutiny of specimens previously known 
’ — that a sifcplementary account has become necessary. The 
following nltes profess merely to supply addenda et corrigenda 
to the article in question, and are not intended in any way 
to supersedait. 

The mostlimportaut results have been obtained from the 
collection o&tbe coins of the Western Xsatrapas made by 
Colonel J. iiddulph, while Resident at Baroda, and many 
of the newmfacts now published are due to his patient and 
painstakingipbservations. 

When c#r manuscript was about to be sent to the 
printer, I Aceived a very interesting letter from the Rev. 

H, R. Scoft, giving an account of the investigation by 

' 1890, p. 639. In the following pages, this article is referred to 

as Bh. 
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Mr. Yallabhji Haridatta and himself of the Ksatrapa coins 
— two or three hundred in number — in the Watson Museum 
at Rajkot. These observations, which confirm our con- 
clusions in some instances, and suggest further possibilities 
in others, have been added to our notes. 


The Obverse Inscriptions in ‘ Greek ’ Characters. 


As is well known, the coins of the Ksatrapas, throughout 
the whole duration of the dynasty, generally bear on the 
obverse traces of what seems to be undoubtedly an inscription 
— or rather, perhaps, in most cases, an imitation of an 
inscription — in Greek characters. This is Nearest during 
the period when the workmanship is at its best, i.e. approxi- 
mately from the reign of Daraajadasri, son of Rudradaman, 
to that of Vijayasena, son of Damasena ; and, in their 
endeavours to decipher these enigmatical coin - legends, 
numismatists have naturally selected for study those speci- 
mens on which they were most clearly and completely 
expressed.^ There seems to be little doubt, however, that 
at this time (roughly from about^QO to 170 of the Ksatrapa 
era = a.d. 168 to 248), this Greek inscription had lost 
all meaning, and continued to be reproduced mechanically 
and unintelligently as a sort of ornamental border. If so. 


the failure of the numismatists to give any satisfactory 
explanation is not to be wondered at. The best hope of 
recovering the lost meaning lay evidently in a study of 
the earliest coins of this class— those of Kahapana and 
Castana— which belonged to a period when these Greek 
inscriptions possibly still had some significance; but, unfor- 
tunately, all the known specimens of Nahapdna and Castana 
were lamentably deficient and fragmentary in this respect. 

An unusually well preserved coin of Castana, belonging 
to Colonel Biddulph, supplies, I believe, the clue to the 
proper explanation of these obverse inscription^ in Greek 


1 Rapson, “Indian Coins’’ [Biihler’s Gnindriss, ii, SAl. ^ 81 for references 
to the various attempts made to explain these coin-ieo-ends. ^ ^ 
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characters; and the recognition of this fact is due, in the 
first place, to Mr. Gr. F. Hill, who immediately saw that 
the name of Castana actually appears here as Ci ACTING A 
(inf., p. 370, PI. 2). From this observation, the natural 
inference followed that these Greek inscriptions are, after 
all, nothing but what might have been expected, i.e. either 
translations or transliterations of the Indian inscriptions 
on the reverse. If the attempt to restore these fragmentary 
coin-legends be made from this point of view, it yill be 
quite evident that they are not translations. Th^re are 
no traces, for instance, of the word BAZIAEQZj which 
would naturally have been used to translate rdjno ; but 
there will be very good reason to suppose that they are 
transliterations. 

In the case of the coins of Nahapana, for example, the 
Indian inscriptions on the reverse are — Rdjho Ksahardtasa 
Nahapdnasa (Brahmi), and Rano Chaharatasa Nahapanam 
(Kharosthi). The obverse inscriptions on all the available 
specimens are, unfortunately, very fragmentary. The 
remaining traces, if read from the top downwards — the 
direction in which the corresponding Indian inscriptions 
on the reverse invariably proceed at this period — are as 
follows ^ : — 

(1) . A • . . . . . CCNAACnA]. Bh. 

(2) . ANNlU)IATAAACCNA[??jNA[ Bh. 

(3) PANLN] [niAmNACC CoL Shepherd. 

Now there can surely be no doubt that the first word 
PANNIU) is intended to represent rdjno or and that 

the third word N AA[n]A[?]NACC contains in blundered 
fashion the name Nahapana in the genitive. With regard 


^ It may be mentioned that in these copies the restorations within brackets 
are in every case probable, and seem to be justified by the traces which remain 
of the letters. A note of interrogation has been substituted whenever the 
visible traces do not suggest a probable restoration. It is interesting to note 
that Colonel Shepherd's coin alone of all the available coins of Nahapana and 
Castana preserves the letter p of PANNIU} distinct, and thus verifies a con- 
jecture which had been made before its appearance. 
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to tlie second word, the greater part of which is to be seen 
on only one of the three coins, there is less certainty. 
lATAAACC can scarcely, after all allowance for blundering 
has been made, be intended for a transliteration of Ksahard- 
ima or Chaharatam^ the title which Nahapana usually bears 
on his coins ; but a little correction would make it into 
lATAHACC, and* thri^ Bright very well represent a Graecjzed 
form zatlapasa ^ = hsxtrapasa or chatrapasay a title which 
he bears in some of his inscriptions,^ and which, indeed, 
may possibly even have been used in the Indian legends 
on the reverse of this particular coin, for both the Brahmi 
and the Kharosthi inscriptions are too imperfect in the case 
of this word to admit of any certain reading. 

In the case of Castana, the obverse legend in Greek 
letters is plainer. The two coins which are clearest in this 
respect read : — 

(1) . ANNICjJIA NCA [Bh. 

(2) . ANN[IU}]IAT[P] . . . . [CI]ACTANCA 

[Col. Biddulph. 

This seems undoubtedly to be a transliteration of Rdjno 
hsatrapasa Castanasa, It must be noticed, however, that 
it does not correspond with the Indian (Brahmi) inscription 
on the other side, which gives to Castana the higher title 
of Mahaksatrapa and calls him the son of Ghsamotika 
(v. inf., p. 370, PL 2). The silver coin attributed by 
Bhagvanlal (p. 645) to Jayadaraan also has [-]/xNNIU) 
quite distinct ; but, as will be seen (inf., p. 372), it is 
extremely doubtful whether this coin should not rather be 
assigned to Castana ruling as Ksatrapa. Generally it may 
be said that no attempt to explain as significant the 
inscriptions in Greek characters on coins subsequent to the 
time of Castana has hitherto been successful ; and that 


' For the initial letter 2 , cf. the Greek transliteration of the word kiatrapa 
on the coins of Castana (inf., p. 370). The representation of r by / both in 
Sanskrit and in the Prakritic dialects is common enough, cf. Wackernasrel, 
Altxndi^ehe Grammatik, § 191. 

* Cf. Archaeological Survey of Western India: KiitUiawad and Kachh, p. 16. 
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the probability is that they then ceased to have any meaning 
and continued to be imitated or repeated simply as a sort 
of ornamental border. 

They are, nevertheless, not altogether unworthy of study ; 
and, for the purpose of illustrating our observations, it may 
be worth while to quote a few of the most perfect. 

(1) iivo^r oioiivvoiiDoiiv/.iPcii 

on a coin (B.M., Cunn., 94, 5-7, 677) of Rudrasimha, son 
of Rudradaman, as Ksatrapa in the year 102. With the 
exception of the first two characters, this is repeated on 
a coin struck in the following year, 103, by the same prince 
ruling as Mahaksatrapa (B.M., Bh. ColL, 22). 

(2) ho»Vw^ioihiohoioi 

The same ruling as Ksatrapa (for the second time) in 
the year 112. (B.M., Bh. Coll., 21.) 

(3) ICtVXOlVAKCVC 

Rudrasena, son of Rudrasimha, Mahaksatrapa, year 134. 
(B.M., Cunn., 94, 5-7, 678.) 

(4) .... loicwAXivvro 

Damasena, son of Rudrasimha, Mahaksatrapa, year 15a?. 
(B.M., Bh. ColL, 154.) 

(5) IlVllOTJCVAlllVO 

This inscription has been traced from three specimens 
of Vijayasena, son of Damasena, Mahaksatrapa, year 163 
(B.M., Bh. Coll., 204, 208, 210) ; but it appears to be the 
reading on all his coins without exception. Indeed, this 
particular combination of characters seems to have been 
generally adopted as the recognized form after the reign of 
Damasena, son of Rudrasimha ; and it is interesting to 
trace its growth and gradual predominance from a still 
earlier time [cf., for example, (5) with (4), and (1) with 
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(3)J. After the time of Yijayasena, son of Damasena, the 
obverse inscriptions become more fragmentary, but the 
fragm'ents can, in by far the greater number of instances, 
be referred back to this stereotyped form.^ There are, 
however, exceptions to this general rule, e.g. : 

(6) • ' AioAVtCWlllA • • 

(7) ..... AvA.VJS.VJSi • • • 

Eudrasimha, son of Svami Jivadaman, Ksatrapa from 
22a; to 233 (?) (B.M., India Office Coll., 945, and Bh. Coll., 
539). The fragments of the obverse inscriptions of this 
Ksatrapa tend to show that they were altogether abnormal. 
This trifling observation may not be without significance 
when it is coupled with the fact that a break occurs in 
the dynasty at this time, and that the reign of Rudrasimha, 
son of Svami Jivadaman, marks a new departure. Such 
traces as are to be seen on later coins seem, however, to 
indicate a subsequent reversion to the old form. 

It has been generally supposed that the Ksatrapa coinage 
was derived, alike as regards its form and its standard of 
weight, from the later Graeco-Indian coinage, and that 
the origin of this obverse inscription in Greek characters 
is thus fully explained. This view must be, in the main, 
perfectly correct. There can be little doubt as to the 
general similarity between the Ksatrapa coins and the 
hemidrachms of Apollodotus Philopator, for instance ; but 
there are also, apparently, traces of other influence ; and in 
some respects, notably in the arrangement of the inscription 
— which is interrupted by the bust, not continuous all 
around the coin — Roman denarii rather than Graeco-Indian 
hemidrachms seem to have served as the models from 

' I must altogether retract an opinion expressed by me in a note to 
Bhagvanlal’s paper (p. 648) that “It is scarcely too much to say that no 
identical or even very similar combinations of these Greek letters are to be found 
on different specimens.” It was only after the systematic examination of many 
hundreds of specimens that it was seen that these fragments are, in most cases, 
parts of the same original. 
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which the Ksatrapa coinage was copied.' The letters of 
the obverse inscriptions of Nahapana and Castana are 
undoubtedly Greek, but, on the later coins, there seem 
often to be reminiscences of such commonly recurring 
Roman formulae as AVG, COSlIl, etc. It is most probable, 
then, that the Ksatrapa coins owe something to both Graeco- 
Indian and Roman sources. 

The Coin-Dates and their Representation. 

Most important modifications in the dynastic list, as 
arranged by Pandit Bhagvanlal, have resulted from the 
discovery of specimens bearing new dates. At the same 
time, scarcely less has been gained by a more precise and 
rigid method of dealing with the dated specimens already 
known. It is important to distinguish always between the 
certain and the probable. It is almost equally important 
to abstain from all conjecture as to mere possibilities. In 
these pages, therefore, a note of interrogation has been 
added to every reading of a date as to the absolute accuracy 
of which there can be the slightest shadow of a doubt, and 
this note of interrogation has been used only to denote what 
is in itself probable and apparently justified by traces 
remaining on the coin or other satisfactory evidence, never 
to denote what is possible but wholly conjectural. The 
letter x has been used to indicate a digit which is quite 
uncertain, and, where it is possible to assign limits to this 
uncertainty, these have been added within a bracket. 

With regard to the reading of these dates, some ambiguity 
remains apparently on one point only — the determination 
whether, in certain cases, the character which appears in 
the unit’s place should be read as 8 or 9. There is no 
doubt about the normal forms of these numerals. They 
both occur in inscriptions in cases where the number is 

^ Roman coins belonging to the period from Augustin to Antoninus Pius were, 
as we know, plentiful in India (to the references given in Indian Coins^ § 14, 
add Hill, Num. Chron.^ 1898, p. 304), and there are undoubted instances of 
Roman influence on Indian coinage— e.g., in the bust on the small bronze coins 
of Kozola Kadaphes, and in the style of the fiirures of divinities represented on 
the gold coinage ot the Kusana monarchs Kaniska and Huviska. 
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represented both in figures and words, e.g,, eight = 'O? 

and (Arch. Surr. West. Ind. : Buddhist Cave Temples^ 
pi. xlvi, Mahad, 1 and 2) and nine = J (id., pL lii, 18, 
from Nasik). The doubt arises when we find on the coins 
forms which, by a little ingenuity, admit of explanation as 
either. Such a form is 3^ , which is of frequent occurrence 
(e.g., B.M., Bh. Coll., No. 25}. Biihler assigns the value 
nine to this figure [Indische Palaeographie, Tafel ix), while 
Bhagvanlal invariably reads it as eight. The coin from the 
Bhagvaulal Collection just referred to is one of Rudrasimha, 
son of Rudradaman, and has the date ^0< fit® earliest 

known date of his successor, Jivadamau, son of Damajada, 
appears on a coin — Bh. Coll., No. 20 — as There 

can he little doubt that the latter is 119, and if so the 
presumption is that the former is 118, i.e. that this \ = 
eight. The same rule works well if applied to other cases 
of possible doubt. For instance, on the coins of Yijayasena, 
son of Damasena, we find both (Bh. Coll., Nos. 255, 

256) and ^ (id., No. 257, etc.). Now, the latter is 
almost certainly 169 (although the fact was overlooked by 
tbe Pandit), and, if so, the former is surely 168, as all the 
other unit-figures are perfectly well known. The hook 
at the top seems to be the chief characteristic of the nine : 
the short line at the top of the eight seems simply to be 
a mdtra—ov what English printers call a serif — such as 
was added to Nagari letters generally at this period. 


The Era of the Coin-Dates, 

The vexed question of the origin of the Saka era need 
not be discussed here. TV^hat we have to decide is whether 
the dates on these coins are more fittingly ascribed to it 
or to some other era. In Indian Coins, § 83, I point out 
that the assumption of another era, beginning about 
100 A.n., is quite unnecessary, and that the known facts 
of the case well agree with the presumption that the dates 
are in the Saka era, beginning 78 a.d. This view bas since 
been confirmed by Professor Eielhoru’a observations as to 
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the use of the word, varsa (as opposed to samvatsara) to 
denote ^year^ in inscriptions. From an examination of 
all the known instances he concludes that “ the great 
preponderance of the word mrsa ^in the technical language 
of the Saka dates must, no doubt, be regarded as a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Saka era.” After referring to 
the dates on the inscriptions of the Western Ksatrapas, 
he says “ the word for ‘ year ^ everywhere is varsa (or its 
Prakrit equivalent), and this circumstance seems to me 
to connect these dates in an unmistakable manner with 
the dates which are distinctly referred to the Saka era, 
in which the word varsa decidedly predominates. In fact, 
the way in which varsa is used both in the dates of the 
Western Ksatrapas and in the Saka dates universally 
so called, tends, in my opinion, to support the views of 
those scholars who have assigned the former to the Saka 
era, on historical grounds.” ^ This acute deduction appears 
to me to make practically certain what was before a very 
probable theory. 

General Cunningham {Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 3) 
tentatively assigned the years found in Nahapana’s in- 
scriptions, 41, 42, and 46, to “ the era of the Malavas, 
beginning in b.c. 57.” It is extremely improbable that 
Nahapana and Cast ana were separated by any such interval 
as would be necessitated by this theory ; and Professor 
Kielhorn's rule would show that I^ahapana’s dates like 
those of the Western Ksatrapas are in the Saka era. 

The Representation of the Eye in the Portraiture of Different 

Periods, 

The types of the silver coinage remain the same from 
the beginning to the end of the dynasty — from the reign of 
Castana to that of Rudrasimha, son of Satyasimha — a period 
of about two centuries and a half; but, in spite of this 
conservatism in regard to main features, which is charac- 
teristic of other Indian coinages also, slight variations are 


1 Ind. Ant., 1897, p. 153. 
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naturally to be observed in the art and workmanship of 
difierent periods. Some of these — e.g. the different methods 
of representing the eye and lips in the portraits on the obverse, 
and the various forms assumed by the caitya^ star and crescent, 
on the reverse — were noticed by Newton in 1862,^ and it is 
interesting to observe (op, cit., table facing p. 26) how the 
results which he obtained from a minute examination of 
these details generally confirm the order of succession of 
these princes as determined by their inscriptions and dates. 

These observations are often useful as criteria of date. 
The different methods adopted in the representation of the 
eye seem, in particular, to be determinable with great 
accuracy. The chief methods are shown in the accom- 
panying sketches, which I owe to the kindness of Mr. Hill ; 
and the period during which each one of these prevailed 
can be dated in most instances almost to the exact year. 

'^\ 

t 2 i 4 

^ 

6 6 7 8 

(1) Drawn from a coin of Mks. Rudrasimha, yr. 110 : 
B.M., Bh. Coll., No. 90. 

From the beginning of the dynasty until about the year 
115, in the reign of Rudrasimha, son of Rudradaman, the 
eye-ball is regularly represented by a dot in relief. 

(2) Mks. Rudrasimha, yr. 116: B.M., Bh. Coll, No. 100. 

For a short period after this, the eye-ball is generally 

indicated by a line between the eye-lids in the form of 
a curve bending inwards. This style seems to prevail 
between the years 116 and 126 Of the five coins of 
Jlvadaman, son of Jayadaman, in the British Museum, four 
are in accordance with the rule, and one, dated Ixx, shows 

' “On the S4h, Gupta, and other Ancient Dvnasties of Kattiawar and 
Guzerat : Journ. Bomb. Br. M.A.S.y 1862, p. 1. 
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tte earlier form of eye given in Fig. 1. The earlier coins 
of Eudrasena, son of Rudrasimha, follow the rule. 

(3) Mks. Rudrasena, yr. 136 : B.M., Bh. ColL, No. 121. 

After the year 126, the curve which indicates the eye-ball 

is attached to the middle of the line representing the upper 
eye-lid ; and, in the reign of Damasena, apparently about 
the year 153, the curvature of the line representing the 
eye-brow is greatly increased (see Fig. 4). 

(4) Mks. Yijayasena, yr. 170 : B.M., Bh. Coll., No. 263. 

A tendency to make the upper line of the eye straighter 

and the curve of the eye-ball more circular is observable 
from about the year 170, in the reign of Vijaj’^asena, and 
this style seems to last until after the year 211, in the reign 
of Bhartrdaman. 

(5) Mks. Bhartrdaman, jr, 214: B.M., Bh. ColL, No. 51 
(the eye- brow copied from No. 445). 

A coin of Bhartrdaman, dated 211, follows the style 
shown in Fig. 4, but on all his coins of a subsequent date, 
the curve representing the eye- ball has become a complete 
circle. As will be noticed (inf., p. 393), the dates on the 
coins of Yisvasimha and Bhartrdaman are in such an 
unsatisfactory condition that it was, until quite recently^, 
doubtful which of the two reigned first. The evidence from 
style is, in this case, important. Of the sixty-nine specimens 
of Yisvasimha’s coinage in the British Museum, not one 
has a portrait with the eye formed according to the fashion 
prevalent during the latter part of Bhartrda man’s reign — 
a fact which, of itself, seems to show that Yisvasimha ruled 
before Bhartrdaman. 

(6) Mks. Rudrasiinha, yr. 230 : B.M., Bh. Coll., No. 59. 

During the reign of Rudrasimha, son of Jivadaman, 

before the year 230, we find what seems almost to be 
a reversion to the style shown in Fig. 4. The only 
differences appear to be that the curve indicating the 
eye-ball is attached nearly to the end of the upper line 
of the eye, and that the lower line is shorter. The dates 
on most of Rudrasimha’s coins are very indistinct, and it 
is impossible to date the introduction of this style very 
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accurately. It certainly prevails after 230 ; but of the 
coins reading 22a?, some follow this style and some that 
shown in Fig. 5. 

(7) Ks. Yasodaman, yr. 240 : B.M., Bird, 54, 5-29, 12. 

On the coins of Yasodaman (240-249), the lower line of 

the eye is much reduced — often it becomes a mere dot — 
and the curve indicating the eye-ball is much smaller, and 
is attached to the extremity of the upper line. This style 
seems to prevail until about the year 290, in the reign of 
Budrasena, son of Eudradaman. 

(8) Mks. Budrasena, son of Eudradaman, yr. 292 : B.M., 
Bh. Coll., No. 67. 

In this reign, after about the year 290, we seem to find 
a new style, in which the eye-brow is made much thicker, 
and the eye-ball represented by a circle at the end of the 
upper line, existing side by side with the style shown in 
Fig. 7. Both of these styles seem to occur together until 
the end of the dynasty, but the one described last and 
shown in Fig. 8 seems to predominate. 

The Silver Coinage, 

Na^hapana, the Ksaharata {Bh,, p. 642). 
[Ksatrapa : dated inscription 41 ?, 42 ; Mahaksatrapa : dated 
inscription 46.] 

Ohv, Bust to r., PAN[N] [n]A[?]N ACC[- 

Rev, Arrow and thunderbolt: Raho Chaharatasa Naha- 
panasa (Kharosthi) : ~nasa (Brahml). 

Colonel Shepherd. *65, wt. 30 grains ; PL 1. 

As has been already mentioned (sup., p. 359), this coin 
is important as preserving quite distinct the initial P of 
and thus making certain a reading which 
was previously somewhat problematical.^ Another note- 
worthy feature is its perfect Kharosthi inscription in bold 
distinct characters. 

' Thomas (Arch. Siirv. West. Ind., Kathiawad and Kachh, p. 46 ff.) con- 
tended with much learning and ingenuity that the Grreek title TYPANNOY 
was to be restored here. In J. K. A. S., 1881, p. 526, he suggested 
TYPANNOYNTOZ— on the analogy of the coins of Miaus. 
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The Pandit’s statement (on p. 641) that the title Chaharata 
used by Nahapana occurs also “on the Taxila copper-plate 
dated in the seventy-eighth year of the great king Moga/’ 
must be accepted with some reservation. Hofrath Dr. G. 
Biihler, in his edition of this copper -plate inscription 
{Epigraphia Indica, iv, p. 54 ff.), while admitting (p. 55, 
note 7) that the reading Chaharatasa was “not absolutely 
impossible,” preferred to read the passage as Ckahara\sa\ 
Cukhsasa ca Chatrapasa, and to interpret it as meaning 
that “ Liaka ruled as Satrap over the districts of Chahara 
and Cukhsa.” It is, therefore, not 3’^et satisfactorily proved 
that we know of any other ruler of the Ksaharata family 
besides Nahapana. My account of the Ksaharatas, in 
Indian Coins ^ § 78, should be amended accordingly. The 
statement, moreover, that Nahapana is “ known as a Saka 
from the inscriptions of his son-in-law IJsavadata” should 
he qualified. The fact is merely that TJsavadata himself 
— ^not Nahapana — is, in all probability, but still not quite 
certainly, called a Saka in one of the Nasik inscriptions 
(Arch. Surv. West. Ind. : Buddhist Cave Temples^ p. 101, 
note 3). 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Ksaharata 
family is to be identified with the Khakharata family, which 
the Andhra king Vasithiputa Pulumayi boasts of having 
destroyed, in the Nasik inscription dated in the nineteenth 
year of his reign (id., p. 108). In another inscription the 
title appears as Khaharata (id., p. 101, No. 6). 

Nahapana is styled Raja Ksaharata Ksatrapa in an 
inscription dated in the year 42, and having a postscript 
in which the years 41 and 45 are mentioned (id., p. 102, 
No. 9) ; but he appears as [Raja] Mahaksatrapa Svami 
m an inscription of his minister Ayama dated in the year 
46 (id., p. 103, No. 11). He seems to bear the higher 
title only on this inscription, and on no coin hitherto 
discovered. It is, perhaps, scarcely safe to conclude from 
this one piece of evidence, that, on the assumption of the 
higher title Mahaksatrapa, he discontinued the use of his 
family-name Ksaharata. 

j.K.A.s. 1899. 


24 
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Ghsamotika. 

From the coins of Castana we learn that he was the son of 
Qhsamotika. This would seem to he the Indian transliteration 
of some foreign — probably Persian — proper name ; hut until 
this point can be definitely decided, the alternative may he 
borne in mind that Ghsamotikaputra may possibly be some title 
formed on the analogy of rdjaputray devaputra, and the like. If 
Ghsamotika be a proper name, it is somewhat strange that it is 
unaccompanied by any title whatsoever. All the genealogical 
tables given in the inscriptions begin with Cas^na, and no 
mention whatever is made in them of his father. This is 
to be explained, according to our adoption of one or other 
of the alternative suggestions just mentioned, as due to the 
fact either that the father was a private person without 
any titles, or that ghsamotikaputra simply means * son of the 
feudal lord,’ ‘ knight,’ ‘ esquire,’ or something of the kind. 

In Thomas’s article on the “ Epoch of the Guptas,” in 
the Journal for 1881, p. 524, he says : ‘‘ Mr. Burgess 
informs me that a coin of the father of Castana has lately 
been found. The name appears in its archaic form as 
4 -^ Syamotika” A very slight correction 

in this reading would, of course, give us Ghsamotika. 
Unfortunately, this interesting coin has disappeared. Dr. 
Burgess tells me that he distinctly remembers seeing it 
in the Pandit’s collection, and being told that it came from 
, Kathiawad. The Pandit’s collection is now in the British 
\ Museum, but all attempts to find this particular coin have 
\been in vain. 

/ 

\ Castana, son of Ghsamotika {Bh., p. 643 ). 
[^Esatrapa and Mahaksatrapa : no dated coins or inscriptions.^ 
^Ohv. Busttor., []ANNtlU)]I AT[P] [CUACTANCA 

' As the types of the silver coinage of the Ksatrapas remain the same from 
this time to the end of the dynasty, it will not be nece^ary to repeat the 
description of them in every case. 

The Rev. H. R. Scott informs me that there is a specimen of Castana’s 
coinage, similar to the one here described, in the Watson Museum at Rajkot. 
It is “thinner than the ordinary Ksatrapa coin, a little broader, and a few 
grains less in weight.” 
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Rev, Caifya\ r., star; 1., crescent; Rdjno Mahdlcsatrapasa 
Ghsamotikaputrasa Casfanasa (Brahmi) ; Catanasa ^ 
(KliarosthT). 

Col. Biddulph. '6, wt. 30*5 grains ; PL 2. 

The importance of this coin as being the first to afford 
a clue to the explanation of the fragmentary obverse 
inscriptions in Greek characters has already been pointed 
out (sup., p. 359). 

The suggestion {Bh,, p. 644) that “ the name of Castana 
may possibly denote that he belonged to the Cas^ or Cutsa 
tribe, which is mentioned in the Taxila copper-plate grant/' 
cannot be entertained since Buhler has shown (Ep, Ind., iv, 
p. 66) that the true reading is Cukm * or possibly Cuska, 

As the Pandit (J?4., p, 644) remarks, there are two types 
of reverse on Castana's coins : — (1) a crescent and a star 
or rayed sun, and (2) the caitya accompanied by these 
symbols. This latter type is universal for the silver coinage 
from this time until the end of the dynasty. Of the former 
there appears to be no specimen in England, and none has 
been published anywhere. We have in the Bhagvanlal 
Collection only a cliche in lead, from which the cast 
photographed in the Plate has been made. We have no 
information where the original coin, from which this cliche 
was taken, is at present. 

Rev. R., star ; 1., crescent ; Rdjno Ksatrapasa Ghsamotika-- 


putrasa [...•] (Brahmi) ;[ 

(Kharosthi) B.M., Bh. Coll. PL 3. 


The sum-total of our knowledge of Castana's reign is 
indeed meagre. From this eoin,^ and possibly from another, 

‘ The reading of the second syllable as is not quite certain on any of the 
coins, but it is more probable than any other. The last syllable -»a on this coin 
is also very peculiar. Want of space is, perhaps, a sufficient explanation of these 
abnormal characters. 

® Dowson’s original reading, J.R.A.S., 1863, p. 221. 

® There is no certain trace of a Kharosthi inscription. It is inferred on the 
analogy of other coins. There is certainly not room enough for the whole 
inscription. It may possibly have been Ratio Catanaoa or even Rano Ckatrapaga 
Catanasa. 

* The actual name of Castana does not occur on this coin, but there can 
scarcely have been another Ghsamotikaputra. 
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we leam that lie reigned as Ksatrapa, while all the other 
coins and all the inscriptions in which he is mentioned give 
him the higher title of Mahaksatrapa. In the inscriptions 
of his successors, he is universally regarded as the founder 
of the dynasty ; but we have no dates on coins or 
inscriptions to aid us in determining the limits of his reign. 

The other coin just mentioned as possibly attributable 
to Castana as Ksatrapa is assigned doubtfully by the Pan^t 
{Bh., p, 645) to his son and successor, the Ksatrapa Jaya- 
daman. Its reverse inscriptions are — 

Rdjno Ksatapasa [....] (Brahmi) : 

Raho Cha [ ] (Kharosthi). 

So far as the epigraphy is concerned, the missing name 
may be restored as Castanasa or as Jayaddmnah with equal 
probability. 

There are, however, some points in favour of an attribution 
not only to Castana, but also to an early period of his 
career. 

(1) As the Pandit remarks {Bh,, p. 645), The coin 
is in many respects like those of Kahapaaa ; both style and 
letters are similar.’^ 

(2) In these early coins there is a distinctly noticeable 
tendency to curtail the Kharosthi inscription. On the coins 
of Nahapana it is quite full and of equal importance with 
the inscription in Brahmi characters. On the coins of 
Castana, as Mahaksatrapa, on the other hand, the bare 
name, without any titles whatever, appears in the Kharosthi 
transliteration. If we are to assign the coin in question 
to Jayadaman, we must suppose that the Kharosthi, after 
a period of decline, had again risen into importance. It is 
more reasonable, surely, to assume that the gradual disuse 
of the K-harosthi inscription hnds its explanation in changed 
conditions of time or place, and that, after the time of 
Castana, the Kharosthi inscription, if it occurred at all, 
might be expected to contain merely the name, without any 
of the titles. 
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(3) The portrait is certainly not unlike those on the 
undoubted coins of Castana. 

For these reasons we shall probably be justified in trans- 
ferring the coin to Castana, and in supposing that, as 
Ksatrapa, he issued silver coins of both his reverse types. 


Jayadaman, son of Castana [ Bh ,, p. 645). 

[Ksatrapa : no dated coins or inscriptions.] 

A most interesting coin was published by the late General 
Sir A. Cunningham in his Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 6, 
pi. L 7, and attributed to Jayadaman. This attribution 
cannot, unfortunately, be regarded as quite certain until 
the reading of the name is confirmed by further specimens ; 
but it is, in itself, not improbable, and, if it can be proved, 
it will supply an important link between the coins of 
^ and the Ksatrapa coinage. 

General Cunningham^s description of his coin requires 
correction. It should be — 

Ohv. Elephant to right : [J]yada{?)ma{?){^J]. 

Rev, Four circles joined by a cross — the symbol of Ujjain, 

The oft-quoted passage of Ptolemy (vii, i, 63), '0^7]vr) 
^uaiXeiov TtavTcn/oi), leaves very little room for doubt that 
Ujjain was Castana's capital, or rather, perhaps, one of his 
capitals ; and if this coin, undoubtedly bearing the symbol 
^hich is characteristic of nearly all the ancient coins found 
at Ujjain, can be proved to bear also the inscription 
Jayaddmasa, it will be practically certain that Ujjain con- 
tinued to form part of the kingdom of his successor, the 
Ksatrapa Jayadaman ; and, at the same time, we may with 
great probability assign the Ujjain coinage, from which 
this symbol appears to be borrowed, to a period anterior 
to that of the Ksatrapa coinage. 


^ Cunninglianj, Coins of Ancient India^ p. 94, pi. x. 
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Damaghsada (or DamajadasrI), son of Kudradaman 
(BL, p. 648). 

[Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa: no dated coins or inscriptions.] 

Hitherto only coins of this prince ruling as Ksatrapa 
have been known. He appears, however, as Mahaksatrapa 
on a specimen in the Cunningham Collection — ^ 

Eev. Raj no Mahdksatrapasa Rudraddmna{h) putra$a Rdjno 
Mahdksatrapasa Ddmajadasriya{h). 

B.M., Cunn. Coll. -65, wt. 30. 

Ho adequate explanation has yet been given of the second 
part of this name. We seem to have here an undoubted 
instance of a hybrid formation. The first part is Sanskrit 
and the second apparently Persian. Is it possible that 
-ghsada or -jada is simply the Persian zada ‘ son ' ? There 
are three princes bearing this name, and this explanation 
would give a satisfactory meaning in two cases out of the 
three — (1) son of Rudraci?a/wa», (2) son of Ddmasena ; but 
the third case — DamajadasrT, son of Pudrasena — defies any 
such solution. Some other explanation must, therefore, 
probably be sought for. It is much to be wished that some 
competent Persian scholar would decide whether or not 
these names occurring in the earlier Ksatrapa dynasty — 
Ghsamoiika, Castana, Damaghsada — can be traced to Persian 
sources. 

The final syllable of the name is always spelt with the 
lingual da by Bhagvanlal; but on the coins it is not easy 
to recognize any difference between it and the initial dental 
Bd. This may, of course, be due to the fact that the letters 
are too small to allow of the distinction, which is often not 
very great, being represented. On stone inscriptions it 
would be unmistakable, but, unfortunately, not one of them 
seems to contain this particular name. 


1 ** Of Rudradaman’s son, DamajadaSri, we haye two coins, neither with date, 
and both cali Damajada Mahak^trapa.” (Rey. H. R. Scott.) 
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Rtokasimha, son of Rodradaman { Bh,j p. 650). 

[Esatrapa : coin dated 102 and inscription dated 103. 
Mahaksatrapa : dated coins 103—110. Ksatrapa 
(second time) ; dated coins 110-112. Mahaksatrapa 
(second time) : dated coins 113-118.] 

Eudrasitnha, son of Eudradaman, has hitherto been placed 
after Jivadaman, son of Damajada, but a revision of the 
dates leaves no possible doubt that this order must be 
reversed.^ 

About Rudrasimha a considerable amount of new in- 
formation has been obtained. When Bhagvanlal wrote he 
was generally known to have ruled as a Ksatrapa on the 
evidence of an inscription only.^ This evidence is now 
supplemented by a coin in the Cunningham Collection, dated 
102, the obverse inscription of which has been referred to 
above (p, 361). The reverse inscription is — 

Rdjho Mahdksatrapasa B,udraddmaputra\sa\ B,djn\j)\ 
Ksatra\_pasa\ Rudras[i\hasa.^ 

In the following year, 103, Rudrasimha appears as 
Mahaksatrapa, and retains this title on all the coins dated 
between this year and 110. Of those dated 110 some bear 
the title Mahaksatrapa and some the title Ksatrapa. For 
some cause or other, then, Rudrasimha abandons the superior 
and assumes the inferior title within the year 110. None 
of his coins in our collections seems to be dated 111, but 
he retains the title of Ksatrapa on all the coins as yet found 


^ For the facts see the following paragraph on Jxvadaman, son of Damajada. 

* The date of this inscription is 103 as stated in IBh, There is no doubt on 

the subject, as the date is given both in words and figures. The reading on 
the facsimile of this inscription, given in Bkdvna^ar Jnscript%ons, pi. xvii, is 
undoubtedly [va^r^e triuttaraiate = 103. Biihler, however, read dvyuttarcLsaU 
= 102. His statement {Ind. Ant.^ x, p. 157) that the date (102) is no new one, 
as it occurs on the coins, was no doubt the result of his own observation ; hut 
it appears not to have been published. The Rev. H. R. Scott tells me that 
a coin in the Watson Museum at Rajkot appears to he dated 102. * 

* Bttdraatha seems to be the regular form of the name on the coins, though 
the vowel % is not always visible. The same form is found in inscriptions, cf. 
Riihler, hid. Ant,, x (1881), p. 157. 
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bearing the date 112. He appears again as Mahaksatrapa 
on all the coins as yet found bearing the date 113, and 
keeps this title until the year 118, which is the last year 
of bis reign appearing on the coinage. 

These facts in the history of Eudrasimha are of great 
interest, in so far as they add to the data which we already 
have for determining the relations which existed between 
the offices of Mahaksatrapa and Ksatrapa within this 
dynasty, and perhaps between this dynasty and some other 
power claiming and sometimes exercising a sort of suzerainty 
over it. At a later period it seems probable both that the 
dynasty was independent and that the title Ksatrapa was 
given — as will be seen from Colonel Biddulph’s table (inf., 
p. 407), not regularly, but frequently — to the heir-apparent, 
who became Mahaksatrapa in due course on the death of 
the sovereign. But it is doubtful whether such was the 
case originally. Bhagvanlal assumes throughout that these 
princes were at first feudatories of some greater power. 
There seem to be certain indications that this was the fact, 
but it can scarcely be said to be proved, and some of 
Bhagvanlars historical deductions cannot be maintained. 
The whole question of the history of Nahapana and Castena, 
their relation to each other, and the relation of both to the 
Andhra power, requires careful re-examination in the light 
of the available inscriptions. Too much has hitherto been 
taken for granted. It must suffice here to state the facts 
which are known as to the use of the titles Ksatrapa and 
Mahaksatrapa by the earlier members of the dynasty: — 
(1) Kahapana and Castana bear both titles, proceeding from 
the lower to the higher ; (2) Jayadaman is Ksatrapa only ; 

(3) Rudradaman is Mahaksatrapa only, and boasts in his 
great inscription of having won this title for himself; 

(4) Eudrasimha proceeds from Ksatrapa to Mahaksatrapa, 
then for between two and three years uses the title Ksatrapa 
only, and eventually resumes the title Mahaksatrapa. From 
all this it seems very probable that these princes originally 
won the higher title for themselves, as Rudradaman boasts 
of doing, and were forced to take the lower when their 
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power, suffered a temporary eclipse. We know from the 
inscriptions that Nahapana and Rudradaman came into 
conflict with the Andhras, and it is extremely probable that 
this feud was carried on, according to the Indian fashion, 
almost year by year with varying fortune. The title 
Mahaksatrapa may possibly have depended on this fortune, 
and may perhaps originally have been attached to some 
particular province wrested from the Andhras. This 
suggestion is put forward merely as possible, and as 
apparently not contradicted by anything we know. 

The probable Persian character of the earlier names 
occurring in this dynasty has been referred to above 
(p. 374). Can it be that these princes are to be identified 
with the Pahlavas of the inscriptions? It is doubtful if we 
have sufficient evidence on which to decide this question ; 
but indications in favour of the identification are as follows : 
(1) The work commemorated in the inscription of Eudra- 
daman was executed by the ‘‘ Pahlava minister Suvi^kha, 
the son of Kulaipa^’ (Arch. Surv. West. Ind. : Kathiaivad 
and Kachhy p, 130) ; (2) the Andhra king Vasithiputa 
Pulumayi boasts that he humbled the pride and arrogance 
of the Ksatriyas .... destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, 
and Pahlavas .... entirely destroyed the Khakha- 
rata race .... restored the fame of the Satavahana 
race” (id., Biiddhid Cave Temples, p. 109). Some sort of 
explanation can be given of all tbe other names here 
mentioned ; and this makes it not improbable that the 
remaining name, Pahlavas, is here used to designate the 
Ksatrapa power, with which the Andhras are known to have 
heen sometimes at feud. 

In the reverse type of the Ksatrapa coins, the star or 
rayed sun almost invariably appears to the right of the 
caitya and the crescent to the left. On the available coins ^ 
issued by Rudrasimha in tbe year 110, after the diminution 
of his power described above, this order is reversed. 
Whether this fact is merely curious, or whether it has some 


^ Two in tlie B.M. : Cnnningham, 94, 5-7, 679 ; and Bh., 91. 
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significance, it is difficult to say.^ No coins bearing the 
date 111 have yet been published, but on those dated 112, 
while Rudrasiinha still bears the title of Ksatrapa, we find 
a reversion to the usual arrangement — star to jight and 
crescent to left. 


JIyadaman, son of Damajada (JSA,, p. 649). 

[Mahaksatrapa : dated coins 119, 120.] 

The Pandit's statement that the only date found on the 
coins of Jivadaman is 100, needs correction. An examination 
of the four dated specimens now in the British Museum 
gives the following results 

(1) £/i., 18, dated lorx. Only traces of the 100 figure 
are now visible ; but there is nothing to show that a decimal 
and a unit figure were not also intended. 

(2) Bh., 17, dated 11a:, The decimal figure 10 can be 
restored with certainty. The tail of the unit figure can be 
seen, so that it must have been undoubtedly one of the figures 
from 4 to 9. As Jivadaman's predecessor was ruling in 118, 
the date on this coin may be restored as either 118 or 119. 

(3) Bh.^ 20, dated 119. There can be no doubt about 
this date. The reverse of the coin has been double struck, 
so that the designation Bdmajadasa put rasa appears twice, 
while the name Jtvadamam is altogether absent. It is just 
possible, therefore, that this coin may belong to Satyadaman, 
the other known son of this Damajada. This is, however, 
extremely improbable, because of (1) the date, and (2) the 
fact that Satyadaman s coin-legend is in pure Sanskrit, 

(4) Cunn,, 94, 5-7, 676, dated 120. There can be no 
doubt about this date. 

There is, therefore, no proof of the existence of the date 
100. What has been so read should be given as Ixx. On 
the other hand, the dates 119 and 120 may he regarded 
as certain. 

^ So fax as has been noticed, only one other instance is known, on a coin of 
Mks. Svami fiudrasena, son of Mks. Svarai Rudradaman, published by Newton 
in the Joum. JSomb. Pr. ib62, p. 9, lig. 9. ^ 
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Satyadaman, son of Damajadasrl 
[Ksatrapa : coin dated Ira:.] 

Ohv, Traces of date Irr, and of inscription in Greek 
characters. 

Rdjno \^Ma]Jidksatra[pd\%ya Ddmajadah'iya\Ji\putrasya 
Rdjho Ksatrapasya Satyaddmna[Jf\, 

Colonel Biddulph. '6, wt. 29 grs. ; PL 4. 

This most interesting and important coin was brought 
to me by Colonel Biddulph in April 1897. It reveals to 
us a member of this dynasty of whom no other record has 
yet come to light. Unfortunately, there are traces only 
of the hundred figure in the date on his coin, and we are, 
therefore, unable to determine his position with absolute 
certainty. There is nothing to show definitely whether he 
was the elder or the younger son of Damajadasrl, and, as 
will be seen from Colonel Biddulph’s table of Mahaksatrapaa 
und Ksatrapas (inf, p. 407), there are several gaps in the 
liue of Ksatrapas which might quite possibly bave been 
filled by him. With our present data, the easiest solution 
of the problem seems to be to suppose that he was the 
younger son of Damajadasri, and that he was Ksatrapa 
at the time when his elder brother Jivadaman was Maha- 
ksatrapa, i.e. during the years 119 and 120. This position 
may be provisionally assigned to him for the present; but 
of course it must be borne in mind that future discoveries 
®^ay quite possibly show that he was Ksatrapa at some 
time during the two periods 103—110 and 113—118, when 
Lis uncle Budrasimha reigned as Mahaksatrapa, or even 
earlier still during the reign of his father Damajadasri. 

Satyadaman^s coin -legend forms an exception to the 
general rule. It is written in Sanskrit, whereas all the 
others are written in Prakrit. All its genitive forms, for 
instance, are quite regular. The sandhi in Rdjho Ksa ^ — . 
found also in inscriptions, cf. Hoernle, Ind, Ant,y xii (1883), 
p. 32 — is the only point in which it at all varies from the 
ordinary usage of Sanskrit. 
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Rudrasena, son of Eudrasimha { Bh,y p. 652). 

[Ksatrapa : dated coins 121 ; Mabaksatrapa : dated in- 
scription 122 dated coins 125—144.] 

For our knowledge that Rudrasena held the position of 
Ksatrapa we are again indebted to Colonel Biddulph, who 
first called attention to the following coin in his collection: 

Obi\ Date 121 ; remains of inscription in Greek characters- 
Rev. Rdjno Mahdksatrapasa Rudras\l]hasa putrasa Rdjho 
Ksatrapasa Rudvmenam, 

Colonel Biddulph, *6, wt. 32-5 grs. ; PI. 5. 

There are now two other specimens in the British 
Museum on which Rudrasena appears as Ksatrapa. The 
date of one of these — Gunn., 94, 5-7, 680 — seems un- 
doubtedly to be 121. On the other — Bird, 54, 5-29, 18 — 
the unit figure is indistinct. On one of Bhagvaniars coins, 
No. 109, the date is apparently, though still not quite 
certainly, 122 ; but the inscription is incomplete, and it is 
impossible to say whether it is a coin of Rudrasena as 
Ksatrapa or Mabaksatrapa. 

It may be inferred from what the Pandit says about 
a stone slab bearing an inscription of Rudrasena that he 
was reigning in 122 as Mabaksatrapa. A further examina- 
tion of this inscription is much to be desired. The two 
points on which more precise information is required are — 
(1) Is the date undoubtedly 122? and (2) is Rudrasena 
undoubtedly called Mahak^trapa ? Regarding this inscrip- 
tion, Dr. Burgess most kindly wrote to me as follows : — 
“ The Muludiiar inscription (I think the J.R. A S. spelling 
is wrong) was either the first or second Ksatrapa inscription 
I got a copy of — how long ago I cannot remember; but 
it was on thin calico — a tracing made by some political 
or police officer who bad come across it in Okhamandal. 
I gave the tracing to General Cunningham in 1870 and 
heard no more of it. But before leaving Bombay in 1889, 
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I saw tlie stone in the lobby at tbe foot of the stairs of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society’s Library. It is very much weather- 
worn, and would hardly yield an estampage or any other 
sort of copy : the reading of it is difficult, as the large 

letters have got worn to mere irregular depressions 

Mulwasar is on the Gulf of Kachh, W.Jf.W. from Dwarlca, 
if my memory serves me.” It is to be hoped that the 
letters are still sufficiently clear to enable some scholar who 
has access to the original to determine the date and title. 
It is important to verify the Pandit’s statements as given 
in the Journal for 1890, as this article was compiled by me 
from his rough notes, and it is quite possible that I may 
sometimes have been mistaken in my representation of 
his views. 

An inscription, published in Bhavnagar Inscriptions y p. 23, 
pi. xix, is attributed to the time of a Mks. Rudrasena, and 
the date read as 232. This reading is certainly not correct. 
The decimal figure seems undoubtedly to be 20. The 
question remains whether the hundreds’ figure may not 
possibly be 100. From the facsimile, which is, unfortunately, 
not a very good one, this numeral seems at first sight to be 
200 ; but, on closer examination, it will be seen that the 
short line attached to the right, which appears on the 
facsimile, may well be due either to a flaw in the stone 
or to some imperfection in the squeeze. A similar line, 
undoubtedly a flaw, is seen to be attached to several other 
characters in this inscription — e.g. to the numeral 20 in 
the date. The difficulties in the way of accepting a date 
222 for another Rudrasena are so considerable, that on the 
whole it seems extremely probable that the correct date 
of this inscription is 122. If so, this date must be added 
to our list of Mahaksatrapas. 

Colonel Biddulph has pointed out to me that Sir E. Clive 
Bayley, in his article ‘‘ On the Genealogy of Modern 
Numerals” (J.R.A.S., 1882, p. 373), assigns a date 122 
to Rudrasena, son of Rudrasimha, but gives no information 
as to whether he bears the title Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa 
on the coin in question. 
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The coins dated 125 are still the earliest on which Eudra- 
sena is known with certainty to appear as Mahaksatrapa. 
A coin in the British Museum, Bh. Coll., No. 29, has the 
date 144 or 146. The dates of Sahghadaraan and Damasena 
show that the former must be the correct reading. 


Sanghadaman, son of Rudrasimha {Bh.f p. 652). 

[? Ksatrapa ; Mahaksatrapa : dated coin 144 ] 

According to Bhagvanlal, on a coin belonging to the 
Naeb Be wan of Bhaunagar, Sahghadaman bears the title 
of Ksatrapa.’^ Now, curiously enough, the inscription on 
the coins of Sahghadaman is very liable, in the case of 
imperfect specimens, to be mistaken for that of the Ksatrapa 
Yasodaman, son of the Mahaksatrapa Budrasimha, who 
lived nearly a hundred years later. A minute examination 
of the lettering would, indeed, in all cases, dispel any doubt 
as to the correct attribution, even if the syllables composing 
Sangha^ or Yaso- were not clear ; but only those who have 
had much to do with these coins can realize how very easy 
it is to confuse the two. As instances in point, it may be 
mentioned that we originally attributed one of Colonel 
Biddulph’s specimens to a Ksatrapa Sahghadaman, and that 
a similar mistake was made in arranging the series in the 
British Museum. Pandit Bhagvanlal may possibly have 
fallen into a similar error. In the absence of positive proof 
one way or the other, it will be safest for the present to add 
a note of interrogation to Sahghadaman’s name in the list 
of Ksatrapas. 

No query need be added to the date 144 as the reading 
of the coin on which he appears as Mahaksatrapa, although, 
as Bhagvanlal remarks, the unit figure is somewhat indis- 
tinct. The fact is that traces of a cross line show that 
the unit figure must either have been a 4 or a 6. The 
date can scarcely have been 146, as Damasena began his 
reign as Mahaksatrapa in 145 (v. inf). There can, there- 
fore, be practically no doubt whatever that the unit figure 
on Sahgbadaman’s coin must be restored as a 4. 
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Prthiyisena, son of Eudrasena (EA., p. 653). 

[Ksatrapa: dated coins 144.] 

The Pandit believed his specimen to be unique, but 
Colonel Biddulph has since acquired another specimen. 

Ohv. Date 144 ; portion of inscription in Greek characters. 

Rev^ Rajno Mahdksatrapasa Rudra[s€nasa putrasa Ba^jno 
Ksatrapam Prthivwnasa, 

Colonel Biddulph. *55, wt. 21*5 grs. (much worn) ; PL 6. 

Colonel Biddulph informs me that he received from the 
State of Junagadh the photograph of yet another specimen 
of this coinage.^ 

Damasena, son of Eudrasimha (EA., p, 653). 

[Mahaksatrapa ; dated coins 145-157.] 

There seems to me to be no possible doubt that the 
Pandit’s reading, 148, as the earliest date appearing on 
Damasena’s coins should be corrected to 145. He probably 
regarded the curve to the right, which is characteristic of 
the figure 5, as a fragment of the usual inscription in Greek 
characters. On careful examination, however, this curve 
is seen to be connected with the other part of the numeral, 
and the whole constitutes a 5 of quite normal character. 
The limits of Damasena’s reign as given by the coins 
should, therefore, be corrected as above. 

DamajadasrT, son or Eudrasena (EA., p. 654). 

« [Ksatrapa : dated coins 154, 155.] 

Sir E. Clive Bayley (J.E.A.S., 1882, p. 374) gives 155 
as the date of one of his coins of this Ksatrapa. As he 
used this coin for the form of the figure 5 given in his 

' “We have a specimen in this Mnsenm in fairly good preservation, -with 
inscription as figured in your plate, in well -shaped letters .... date 
(Rev. H. R. Scott.) 
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plate of numerals, there seems to be no reason for doubting 
the correctness of his reading. This date should, therefore, 
be added to the one previously known. 

It may be worth while to state that, on incomplete or 
badly preserved specimens, there is considerable risk of 
confusion between this Esatrapa Damajadasri, son of the 
Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena, and the Mahaksatrapa Dama* 
jadasri, son of the Mahaksatrapa Damasena, who ruled 
later (v. inf., p. 389). Our Ksatrapa has accordingly, in 
consequence of this confusion, been supposed to havefreigned 
also as a Mahaksatrapa. There is, however, as yet no really 
good specimen to prove this. The probability is that he 
does not occur as a Mahaksatrapa on the coinage. 


Is'varadatta p. 656). 

[Mahaksatrapa : dated coins * first ’ and ' second ' year.] 

That this monarch belonged to the Abhira tribe, as 
conjectured by Bhagvanlal, is extremely probable. The 
causes which led to his intrusion into this dynasty are still 
as mysterious as ever. All that is certain is that the period 
hitherto assigned to him can now no longer be supported. 
As will be seen from our discussion of the coins of 
Damajadasri, son of Damasena (inf., p. *390), the gap which 
was formerly supposed to exist between the reigns of the 
Mahaksatrapas Yijayasena and Damajadasri — from 171 to 
176 — ^has been shown by newly-discovered coin- dates not to 
exist. Isvaradatta can, therefore, no longer find a place here. 

All that we know of him directly from his coins is that 
he reigned as Mahaksatrapa for two years. The reverse 
inscriptions are dated in words either as in the first year 
or “ in the second year ; and it is almost certain that 
the discovery of more complete specimens will show that 
these dates are repeated in numerals in the usual place 
on the obverse. Two coins in the British Museum, Bh. 
Coll., If os. 708 and 46, seem to show distinct traces of 
the numerals — and H respectively. 
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From a glance at the dated Kst of Mahaksatrapas it will 
be seen that there are several gaps in the chronology as 
at present fixed by the coins and ioscriptions. It remains 
to ascertain what evidence there is in favour of any one 
of these possible dates for Isvaradatta. 

At first sight the most tempting view is that the 
degradation in rank of Rudrasimha^ son of Rudradaman, 
during the period from the year 110 to the year 112 was 
due to the rise of this Mahaksatrapa ; but, as will be seen, 
this view cannot he maintained. Other gaps which migljt 
possibly have been partly filled by Isvaradatta's reign are 
between Jivadaman, son of Damajada, and Rudrasena, son 
of Rudrasimha — 120 to 125 ; ^ and between Damasena, son 
of Rudrasimha, and his son Yasodaman — 157 to 161, The 
gaps which occur after the decline in the style of the 
coinage which sets in towards the end of the reign of 
Vijayasena (v. inf., p. 389) need not be considered, as it is 
quite certain that the coins of Isvaradatta show no signs 
of this decline, and are, therefore, earlier than the latter 
part of the reign of Vijayasena (162 ?~172 ?). 

The evidence derived from considerations of portraiture 
and epigraphy is as follows : — 

(1) The treatment of the eye on the coins of Isvaradatta 
is such as we have seen to prevail during the period from 
about the 5 "ear 127 in the reign of Rudrasena, son of Rudra- 
simha, as Mahaksatrapa, to about the year 170 in the reign 
of Vijayasena, son of Damasena (v. sup., p. 367, fig. 3). 

(2) Bhagvanlal supposed p. 656) that the bust on 

the obverse of Isvaradatta's coins was imitated sometimes 
from that of Vlradaman (Ksatrapa, 156—160), and sometimes 
from that of Vijayasena (Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa, 160- 
172?). ISTewton also notices the general resemblance in 
portraiture and epigraphy between the coins of Isvaradatta 
and Vijayasena — “ The coins of Is vara Datta bear a striking 
resemblance to those of Vi jay a Sah (r. Vijayasena) ; some 
apparent difierences in the character of the legends being 
accounted for by the circumstance that on Isvara Datta'a 

^ It is extremely doubtful, however, whether such a gap exists (v. sup., p. 380). 
j.R.A.s. 1899. 25 
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coins the difficulty is to extend the legend, over the space 
allotted to it ; but on Yijaya Sah^s to compress it within 
that space. I do not doubt that the reigns of the two 
kings were not separated by any long interval.’^ ^ 

The degree of resemblance between the different portraits 
of these three — or four, if we add another ruler of the 
period, Yasodaman (Ksatrapa, 160; Mahaksatrapa, 161) — 
is no doubt to a great extent a matter of opinion. What 
remains certain is that these four portraits have in common 
a likeness, which distinguishes them from those of rulers 
whom we know to have been earlier or later in date. 

(3) In judging of the date of Ksatrapa coins from their 
epigraphy, three characters — ksa, pa, and ha — are especially 
serviceable for comparison, both because their different 
changes in form can be dated with a fair amount of 
accuracy, and because they all appear on every complete 
specimen. The change from one form of ha to the other — 
from Ic to i — comes in very early, ^ and does not concern 
us here. 

The form of hsa occurring on Isvaradatta’s coins is 
with a very distinct sharp curve at the bottom. This form 
seems to come into use during the reign of Rudrasena, son 
of Rudrasimha, but probably not until after the year 130 — 
it does not occur on bis coins as Ksatrapa (121) and 
apparently not on the earlier coins (125—130) struck by 
him as Mahaksatrapa. It is very distinct on the coins 
of Prthivisena (144), Damasena (145-157), Viradaman 
(Ksatrapa, 156-160), and Yijayasena (160-172?). After 
this date the curve tends to become more rounded, but the 
sharp curve does not disappear entirely until after the reign 
of Bhartrdaman (2a:a:-214). The evidence of this letter, 
therefore, only helps us to determine the earliest possible 
limit for Isvaradatta’s reign. He can scarcely have come 
between Jivadaman and Rudrasena, even if they were 
separated by an interval (120—125). 

^ Journ. Bomb, Br. R.A.S,, 1862, p. 9, 

* Generally after the time of Castana : hut the earlier form etill appears 
occasionally on coins of a later date (inf., p. 397). 
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The letter pa on Isvaradatta’s coins is distinctly rounded 
at the bottom, like a capital TJ ; at a later period it becomes 
quite angular, like a V ; and it is possible on the coinage to 
trace the transition between the two forms. There seems to 
be no instance of the pointed form before about the year 159. 
On the coins of Tiradaraan (Ksatrapa, 156-160) the rounded 
form is by far the more common, and wherever the date can 
be read it seems to be either 159 or 160 on the specimens 
on which the pointed form appears. Ya^odaman^s coins 
(160 and 161) have both, and so have the earlier coins of 
Vijayasena; but the ‘rounded^ form at this period so 
nearly approaches the angular that it is not always easy 
to distinguish between them. There can be little doubt^ 
however, about the very definitely rounded form which 
occurs on the coins of Isvaradatta. It almost certainly 
signifies that his date is before the year 160. 

It will be seen then that the evidence derived from 
broad features of resemblance and from minute details of 
portraiture and epigraphy alike points to the same conclusion 
— that the most probable position of Isvaradatta is between 
Damasena and Yasodaman (157—161), and that he was 
Mahaksatrapa while Yiradaman was Ksatrapa. 


YIradaman, son of Damasena (^//., p. 654). 

[Ksatrapa: dated coins 156-160.] 

Here again a revision of the readings of specimens 
previously known necessitates a considerable change in the 
chronology. The coin, of which Bhagvanlal read the date 
doubtfully as 176, is unquestionably dated 156. The limits 
of Yiradaman 's career as Ksatrapa are, therefore, according 
,to the coins, 156 and 160. This emendation simpKfies 
matters greatly. The suggested date 176, which can now 
no longer be upheld, was a fruitful cause of difficulty. 
Since both Yasodaman and Yijayasena appear as Ksatrapas 
in the year 160, we were driven to the supposition either 
that Yiradaman, after being deposed, had regained his 
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position, or else that there were two or more Ksatrapaa 
reigning at the same time {Bh,^ p, 655). To the same 
source we may trace the assumption (jBA., p. 657), that 
while the interloper Isvaradatta had usurped the position 
of 3Iahaksatrapa, the Ksatrapa Yiradaman remained un- 
molested all through this period (i.e. 171, 172), as testified 
by the dates on his coins.’’ Apart from this conjectural 
date, the coins testify to nothing of the kind. 


Yasodaman, son of Damasena {Bh,, p. 655). 
[Ksatrapa: dated coins 160; Mahaksatrapa : dated coins 161.] 

The Pandit’s account requires slight correction. There 
are eight coins of this Yasodaman in his collection — five as 
Ksatrapa and three as Mahaksatrapa. 


Yuayasena, son of Damasena { Bh ,, p. 655). 

[Ksatrapa: dated coins 160; Mahaksatrapa: dated coins 
162?, 163-171, 172?] 

As we have just seen, the hypothesis that ^'Yiradaman, 
Yasodaman, and Yijayasena, sons of Damasena, were all 
Ksatrapas — probably governors of provinces — at the same 
time,” is now no longer necessary. They all strike coins 
as Ksatrapas in the same year, 160, but there is no reason 
whatever for supposing that they did not hold that oflBce 
successively. 

Bhagvanlal gives the dates as — Ksatrapa, 160-162; 
Mahaksatrapa, 163-171. But there is some doubt on the 
subject. On the coins available for examination, the only 
certain date borne by coins struck by Yijayasena as Ksatrapa 
is 160. The dates 161 and 162 are merely possible on 
some incomplete specimens. On the other hand, a coin 
struck by Yijayasena as Mahaksatrapa has the remains of 
a date which can scarcely have been 163, but may quite 
possibly have been 162. It is the custom in Yijayasena’s 
time to arrange the three short strokes, which represent 
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the numeral 3, in a vertical line, thus E; and the 
numerous good specimens with the date 163 give ample 
evidence of the space usually occupied by these strokes. 
On the coin in question there seems not to be space enough 
for all three, but there is certainly sufficient to admit of 
the two lower ones, if the date had been 163. On the 
other hand, there is probably not sufficient space to show 
the upper of the two strokes which would have denoted 
2, Z ; while the stroke still visible seems to be too low 
down to have been intended for 1, the stroke for which 
seems regularly to occupy the midway position. It is not 
improbable, then, that this coin affords us evidence of the 
fact that Yijayasena was reigning as Mahaksatrapa in the 
year 162. 

For similar reasons it is probable that the date 172 should 
be restored on another coin, Bh. Coll., Ifo. 206. 

The Pandit remarks that “all the years from 160 to 171 
inclusive are represented with the single exception of 169.’^ 
If the view propounded above (p. 363) as to the repre- 
sentation of 8 and 9, is to be accepted, viz., that ^ = 8, 
and } =: 9, we may say that, with the doubtful exception 
of 161, every year between these two limits seems to be 
represented. 

So far as concerns workmanship and distinctness in the 
representation of inscriptions and dates, the coins of Vijaya- 
sena are the most satisfactory in the whole series. But 
already in his reign, about the year 167 or 168, we note 
the beginning of a gradual degeneration in style, which 
continued until the end of the dynasty. 


DamajadasrI, son of Damasena { Bh.y p. 658). 
[Mahaksatrapa: dated coins 172 (or 3?)-*176.J 

On the chronology of this Mahaksatrapa, some additional 
light has been thrown by General Cunningham's coins. 
Bhagvanlal only reads one date, 176, on his coins, and this 
remains the extreme limit assignable to his reign from 
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this source. But the new coins undoubtedly prove that the 
reign began earlier than has been hitherto supposed. The 
date on Cunn., 94, 5-7, 702, is certainly to be restored as 
either 172 or 173. Here again, as in the precisely similar 
case of a coin of Yijayasena discussed above, the balance 
of probability is in favour of 172 — the solitary stroke visible 
seems to be too low down to be intended for 1, and the 
space above it too great to admit of its being the lowest 
stroke of a 3. 

With regard to other dates of this Damajadasri — 175 
is certain on five of General Cunningham's coins, and 174 
is possible as an alternative to 176 on one of Pandit 
Bhagvanlal's own specimens, No. 365. 

The probability, therefore, is that this Mahaksatrapa 
Damajadasri, son of the Mahaksatrapa Damasena, began his 
reign as early as the year 172 ; and, as we have seen, his 
predecessor and brother Yijayasena was reigning in 171. 
The Pandit had supposed an interval of five years (171-176) 
to have elapsed between these two reigns, and this was the 
chief reason for placing the usurper Isvaradatta here (BA., 
p. 656).^ Another reason was derived from considerations 
of style and fabric. The Pandit saw a great difference in 
these respects between the coins of the two reigns ; and 
it must be confessed that the contrast between the best 
coins of Yijayasena and the ordinary coins of Damajadasri 
is suflBciently striking. But, as we have seen, the process 
of degeneration had already begun during Yijayasena's 
reign, and the difference in point of art between his later 
coins and those of his successor is so slight as to he scarcely 
appreciable. 

The question of the probable position of Isvaradatta is 
discussed elsewhere (p. 384). 


1 The Rer. H. R. Scott says : AVe have a coin of Damasena’s son Dama- 
jadaSri which appears to be dated 173, in which case the gap mentioned by the 
Pandit would be filled up and no room left for Isvaradatta between Vijayasena 
and this king.” 
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Rudrasena, son of YIradaman { Bh.y p. 658). 

[Mahaksatrapa : dated coins 17x (6-9) — 194,] 

Both of the limits of this reign (180-190) as given by 
Bhagvanlal must be corrected in accordance with coins in 
the collection of Colonel Biddulph. 

Ohv. Date, 

Rev, Raj hah Ksatrapasa Viradamaputrasa Rdjho Ma[hQj]- 
ksatrapasa Rudra[senasa^, 

Colonel Biddulph. ‘55, wt. 28*5 grs.; PL 7. 

Ohv. Date, 194 ; traces of inscription in Greek characters. 

Rev, Rdjhah Ksatrapasa Viradarmpidrasa Rdjho j^Mahdy 
ksatrapasa Rudra nasa. 

Colonel Biddulph. *55, wt. 32 grs. ; PL 8. 

As Budrasena’s predecessor DamajadaM was reigning 
in 176, the date of the former of the two coins here 
described must be between 176 and 179. Another ot 
Colonel Biddulph's specimens affords the date 19a?, probably 
= 191. 

According to the Rev. H. R. Scott, there is a coin of 
Viradaman in the Rajkot Museum dated 196 (or 194) and 
another 192. If the date 196 can be proved, it will, of 
course, necessitate the extension of the reign by two years ; 
but it must be i;emembered that 6 and 4 are very easily 
mistaken on these coins. 


Yisvastmha, son of Rudrasena {Bh,, p. 658). 

[Ksatrapa ; dated coins 12x, 199, 200, 2\xx'] ; Mahaksatrapa : 
no legible dates.] 

The dates on the coins of this prince and his brother 
Bhartrdaman are in a most unsatisfactory state. Bhagvanlal 
gives the limits of Visvasimha^s dated coinage as 198 and 
203. It is quite possible that the unit figure, of which 
traces are to be seen on many specimens, may have been 
an 8 ; but it seems to me that the only certain unit of all 
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the coins dated 19^ is undoubtedly a 9. The Pandit's 
reading is perhaps due to the confusion which has so often 
been made between these two numerals (v. sup., p. 363). 
On the other hand, I cannot think that his reading 203 
can be absolutely proved for any of his specimens in the 
British Museum. There are numerous specimens in which 
the figure 200 is probably followed by another, but what 
that other is, is quite uncertain. 

Our knowledge of the fact that Visvasimha also reigned 
as Mahaksatrapa is again the result of Colonel Biddulph’s 
investigations. He possesses four specimens on which 
Yisvasimha bears this title — in the case of three of them 
quite certainly, in the case of the fourth most probably. 

Ohv. Date illegible. 

Rev, EdjTio Mahdhsatrapasa Rudrasenapiitrasa Rdjno Mafia- 
ksatrapasa Vih'aslhasa, 

Colonel Biddulph. *55, wt. 31 grs. ; PI. 9. 

The British Museum also possesses two specimens — one 
(Bh., 502) quite certain, and the other (Bh., 468) more or 
less doubtful. Unfortunately not one of these coins has 
a legible date. 

As has been already remarked (p. 375) -simha regularly 
appears as -siha on the coins. It may be added that most 
frequently no distinction is made between the i of Vih^a- 
and the i of -fzJia, On the greater number of specimens 
(cf. Bh,, Nos. 54, 461, 481, 498, 501) the name appears 
as VisvasWia ; but the proper distinction is sometimes made 
between the two vowels (e.g. on Bh., No. 515). 

The coin, dated 198 {recte 199), to which the Pandit 
refers as reading RdjTiah Ksatrapasa (sic) Rudrasenaputrasa , 
etc., is probably his specimen, No. 53. It would indeed 
be remarkable if this reading could be proved. Eudrasena, 
as we know from his own coins, was certainly Mahaksatrapa 
from 17x to 194, and it would be passing strange to find 
his son describing him afterwards, in 199, as a Ksatrapa. 
The reading cannot, however, he supported ; and it is quite 
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easy to explain how the Pandit fell into this mistake. The 
letters Maha- certainly do not appear on the coin, since, 
in consequence of the manner of striking, only portions of 
those letters can be seen which reach beneath the line. 
There is, however, ample space for them, and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that the reading is Raj no Mahd^ 
1^‘satrapasa, On the coins of Visvasimha the correct aandhi 
is preserved in the writing of his own title Rdjnah 
Ksatrapasa ; and the Pandit was probably confirmed in 
his reading by two of the cluster of dots which occur on 
this portion of the coin, and might ea'sily be mistaken 
for the visarga (Ji). 

Hitherto, some doubt has been possible as to the order 
of succession of Visvasimha and his brother Bhartrdarnan. 
Indeed, it has seemed most probable that Bhartrdarnan was 
the earlier. But the dates, incomplete as they are, seem 
to prove, so far as they can be certainly deciphered, that 
the opposite was the case. The evidence in favour of this 
order is supported, in a very curious and interesting manner, 
by an argument derived from the treatment of the eye in 
the portraiture of Ksatrapa coins (v. sup., p. 367), 


Bhartrdaman, son of Rudrasena {Bh., p. 658). 

[Ksatrapa: dated coins 2{xj') ; Mahaksatrapa : dated coins 
2{xx), 203-214.] ’ 

Bhartrdarnan was known only as a Mahaksatrapa until 
Colonel Biddulph obtained the following coin on which he 
appears as Ksatrapa, 

Obv. Date illegible. 

Re&. Rdjno [JIahdksatrapasa\ Rudra\jenai]put)'asa Rdjnah 
Ksatrapasa Bhartrddmnah. 

Colonel Biddulph. *55, wt. 27*5 grs. ; PL 10. 

I subsequently went over all the numerous specimens of 
Bhartrdaman’s coinage in the British Museum, and found 
several on which he appears as Ksatrapa — e.g., Eden, 53, 3-1, 
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309 ; India Office Coll., JTo. 927 ; Bh. Coll, No. 459— and 
others on which the same reading is most probably to be 
restored — e g., Bh. Coll., No. 451. 

The Rev. H. R, Scott says: have three coins of 

Bhartr daman’s styling him Ksatrapa ; one of these has date 
apparently 204.” This suggested reading must, surely, be 
incorrect, as Bhartrdaman appears as Mahaksatrapa on 
a coin — Bh. Coll., No. 441 — of which the date seems to 
be without doubt 203. But if it can be proved, it starts 
a problem, the solution of which is not apparent. He also 
mentions a coin of Bhartrdaman as Mahaksatrapa, on which 
the date ‘^appears to be 220, but is not very clear.” This 
is much more probable, but this date must remain very 
doubtful until a better specimen is found. 

With regard to the name of this prince, there has been 
a division of opinion among scholars. Newton and Thomas 
read the name as Atri ; the reading Bhartr is that of 
Prinsep, Stevenson, and Bhagvanlal.^ There are two points 
to be decided — (1) Is the first aksam ^ or ? (2) Is the 

second or H? With regard to the former, it must be 
admitted that very often on these coins the character looks 
quite as much like a as bha, but there are instances (e.g., 
on two coins of Bhartrdurnan’s son Visvasena in the British 
Museum — Steuart, 53, 4-5, 5b and 61) of what seems to 
be an undoubted hha of the ordinary form ; with regard 
to the latter, there is no doubt on most specimens as to 
the reading rtr (often with the superscript but sometimes 
without) as opposed to tri. If, then, the possibility of 
a doubt be admitted as to the initial character, the second 
is surely sufficient of itself to decide the question. Atri 
can surely never have been written Artr The 

probability, therefore, is in favour of the name Bhartr 
generally written with a somewhat abnormal initial bha. 

Some specimens of Bhartrdaman’s coinage, both as 
Ksatrapa and as Mahaksatrapa, have traces of the hundreds’ 


1 Cf. Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1850, p. 58. 
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figure (200) of a date ; and, in some cases, it seems probable 
that there was nothing followins: this. But as this is not 

o o 

quite certain, it will be best to write this date as 2{xjc), 


? SiMHASENA, SON OF RuDRASENA {Bh,, p. 659). 

The evidence on which this Mahaksatrapa is admitted into 
the dynasty is so extremely unsatisfactory that it is a question 
whether it wdll not be safest to omit him altogether. At 
all events, if he is provisionally retained in the list, his 
name should always be accompanied by a note of interro- 
gation, and it should always be borne in mind that his 
existence depends on the evidence of a single coin, the 
reading of which is most uncertain. 

The Pandit admits that ^‘the style of his coin differs 
considerably from those immediately preceding {Bh.^ 
p. 659). This fact is by itself sufficient to throw doubt 
on the attribution proposed. But in addition to this the 
lettering is also different. Both style and lettering belong, 
in fact, to an earlier period, when the rounded pa U had 
not as yet given place to the pointed V (cf, the inscriptions 
as given in my lithographed plate attached to the Pandit's 
article) . 

Let us now examine the legend of this coin. The 
Pandit’s reading is — 

Rdjno Mahdksatrapasa Rudramiasa put rasa Rdjrio Mahd~‘ 
ksatrapasa Simhasenasa, 

Now, in the first place, the name of the father is more 
probably spelt -sahasa, i.e. ’Slhaiia, or ‘simhasa (v. the 
lithographed plate referred to above) ; and, secondly, the 
name of the reigning Mahaksatrapa himself is altogether 
doubtful. The first two ahsaras are quite uncertain ; the 
last three are probably ^simhasa or -^enasa. 

From these considerations — the form of the letter pa^ the 
name of the father, and the termination of his own name — 
it follows that we have here the coin of some Mahaksatrapa, 
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M'ho "was the son of Rudrasimha, son of Rudradaman (v. sup., 
p. 375), and whose name ended in -simha or -sena. 

We know the following as sons of Rudrasimha — Rudra- 
sena, Sahghadaman, and Damasena. The second is quite out 
of the question here ; and the corrupted letters can scarcely 
have been intended to represent any aksaras reaching below 
the line such as the Ru and dra of the first. The last is 
just possible; but it must be admitted that the beautifully 
neat letters of Damasena' s ordinary coinage offer a striking 
contrast to the straggling characters on this specimen. At 
the same time, it must be borne in mind that the difference 
between the two consists not in form but in the degree 
of finish. They almost certainly belong to the same period. 
Either, then, this is a coin unusually badly struck of 
Damasena, or it belongs to some other son of Rudrasimha. 

Yisvasexa, son of Bhartrdaman (R/#., p. 659). 

[Ksatrapa : dated coins 216-225.] 

The limits of date, as given by Bhagvanlal, were 216 and 
223. There are, however, two coins in the British Museum 
— Steuart, 53, 4—5, 56, and one from Prinsep — which read 
quite clearly 225. 

The Rev. H. R. Scott mentions two coins of Yisvasena 
in the Rajkot Museum with probable dates 224 and 226. 
It is to be hoped that new specimens wull be found to 
place the latter date beyond suspicion. 

Rudrasimha, son of Svami JTvadaman [ Bh ,, p. 660). 

[Ksatrapa : dated coins 22a:-231, 233 (?).] 

The limits hitherto accepted are 231 and 240, but an 
examination of the specimens in the British Museum and 
those in Colonel Biddulph’s cabinet shows that there are 
undoubted instances of a date The traces of the 

unit figure are invariably those of one extending below 

^ Confirmed bj the fiev. H. R. Scott's account oi tbe coins in tbe Rajkot 
Museum. ^ 
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the line, i.e. from 4 to 9 ; and, as we know that VIsvasena 
was Ksatrapa in 225, our choice here is limited to those 
between 5 and 9. 

Ohv. Date, 22 j? (5-9) ; traces of Greek inscription. 

Rev, Svdmi J[f\vaddmaputrasa Rdjhah Ksatrapasa Rudra- 
simhasa : 

Colonel Biddulph. *55, wt. 32’5 grs. ; PI. 11. 

It seems doubtful whether the two dots : so generally 
found at the end of this coin -legend are a misplaced vkargn^ 
or simply intended as a stop. 

The revival of the older form of the letter ha Ir on some 
of these coins is interesting. It is also important, as at 
this period the two characters for ha and na have become 
so very similar, that, without its evidence, we might have 
been in some doubt whether to read the name of this 
Ksatrapa as Rudrasimha or Rudrasena. 

Bhagvanlal gives the latter limit of date as 240, and 
it is quite possible that he may have had good reasons for 
this. It must be said, however, that from the coins now 
available to us, we can be certain neither of this readincr 
nor of the reading 234 also given. The latest probable 
date on the specimens in the British Museum is 233, and 
the latest certain date 231. 

Yasodama^^, son of Rudrasimha {Bh., p. 660 ). 

[Ksatrapa : dated coins 240—249.] 

Quite a number of new dates have been discovered on 
coins of this Ksatrapa, since Bhagvanlal wrote. Colonel 
Biddulph^s collection supplies the dates 242, 244, and 
246? ; and the British Museum the dates 243 (Cunn. Coll., 
94, 5—7, 731) and 249 (Bird, 54, 5—29, 15). The description 
of the last mentioned is as follows : — 

Ohv, Date, 249. 

Rev, Rdim\Jf\ Ksafrapam RHdras[f\haputra8a Rdjm[}f\ 
Ksatrapam Tasoddmna\Ji], 

B.M., Bird. '55, wt. 31 ‘5 grs. ; PL 12. 
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Rudkasena, soy of Eudradaman {Bh,, p. 661). 
[Mahaksatrapa : dated coins 270-298, 300 (?).] 

Colonel Biddulph points out to me that Sir E. Clive 
Bayley ^ reads the date of one of his coins as 300. There 
is little reason to doubt this, and we shall be justified in 
regarding the reading as probably correct until it can be 
definitely proved. 

No coins have yet been found of Rudrasena’s father, the 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman. His reign must have filled 
some part of the great gap which is now left in our list of 
JVIahaksatrapas between the years 214 and 270 — the latest 
of Bhartrdaman and the earliest of Rudrasena ; but as yet 
we can give no certain answer to the questions how he came 
into this dynasty and what relation he bore to his prede- 
cessors. The dotted line in Colonel Biddulph* s genealogical 
table (p. 406) denotes that the position there assigned 
to him as a son of Svami Jivadaman is purely conjectural, 
and remains to be proved or disproved by subsequent 
discoveries and researches. There are, of course, other 
possibilities — he may have been the brother or son of ITaso- 
daraan, or he may have been related in some way to the 
old line which seems to us to end with Visvasena (216-225), 
son of Bhartrdaman. 

The reading of the name as Rudrasena and not Riidrasimha 
seems to be undoubtedly correct. On the greater number of 
these coins it is not easy to distinguish the letters ha and na, 
but some specimens, e.g. Bh, Coll., Nos. 554, 563, 574, 580, 
have the name Rudrasena without any possibility of doubt. 

SiMHASENA, sister’s SON OF Rudrasena { Bh ,, p, 660). 

[Mahaksatrapa : dated coin 304.] 

Very important alterations have to be made in our account 
of this Mahaksatrapa. In the first place, BhagvanlaTs coin 
is no longer unique. There are now two others from the 


' J.R.A.S., 1882, p. 374. 
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Cunningliam Collection in the British Museum, and Colonel 
Biddulph possesses a fourth. One of the Cunningham 
coins, 94, 5—7, 331, published by General Cunningham in 
his Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 8, pi. i, 14, undoubtedly 
bears the date 304. It is, therefore, necessary to place 
Simhasena some forty or fifty years later than was con- 
templated by Bhagvanlal, who supposed him to be a nephew 
of Budrasimha, son of Jivadaman, and a cousin and suc- 
cessor of Yasodaman (Ksatrapa, 240—249). That he should 
have reigned for fifty-five years after the latest date on 
his predecessor’s coins might be possible, but would he, to 
say the least, remarkable. But there is another difllculty 
in the way of this supposition, which is noted by Bhagvanlal 
himself. Budrasimha is known from his own coins and 
those of his son Yasodaman only as a Ksatrapa. He would 
appear, if this attribution were correct, on those of his 
nephew as a Mahaksatrapa. 

General Cunningham, seeing these difficulties, supposed 
him to be the sister’s son of the Mahaksatrapa Budrasimha, 
son of Satyasimha, who himself strikes coins in the year 
310 {Coins of MecL Ind., p. 4). This correction does not 
make matters altogether plain. It gives us a Mahaksatrapa 
who strikes coins in 304 and calls himself the sister’s son 
of another Mahaksatrapa who reigns after him in 310 ! 
Suppositions of revolution and counter-revolution will always 
suggest a way out of these little chronological difficulties ; 
but they are quite unnecessary here. 

The plain fact is that Simhasena is sister’s son of Rtidra- 
sena, not of Rudrasimha, The difficulty of distinguishing 
between the letters ha and na on these late coins has been 
previously referred to ; and it may be granted that it is 
next to impossible to discriminate between the two on the 
Cunningham coin figured in Coins of Med, Ind,, pi. i, 14, 
and on the Pandit’s own specimen (cf., for instance, the 
ha and the na of the word Simhasenasa as it appears in the 
facsimile in my lithographed plate to the Pandit’s aiticle). 
On Colonel Biddulph’s coin, however, and on the Cunning- 
ham coin given in Mid. Ind., pi. i, 15, a distinction between 
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the two characters is certainly made in this word {Simha- 
senasya on the Cunningham specimen) ; and if the other 
proper name — absent, unfortunately, from Colonel Biddulph's 
coin — be examined in the light of this distinction, the 
remaining traces of the character in question certainly show 
that it was na and not ha. 

The description of the specimen still unpublished is as 
follows : — 

Obv, No distinct traces of date or inscription. 

Rev, Mahdrdja~ksatra\^pa~ ] 

Rdjho Mahdksatrapasa Svdmi Simhasenasya, 

Colonel Biddulph. *55, wt. 26 grs. ; PL 14. 

There is, therefore, some positive evidence in favour of 
the change of the old reading Rtidrasimha to Rudra^ena ; 
but, even if the confusion of the two letters ha and na were 
quite hopeless, we should be justified in making this change 
on purely chronological grounds. 

In addition to this, the inscriptions of all these coins as 
hitherto given require correction. The readings of Bhag- 
viinlal (£//., p. 660) and Cunningham, Med, Ind,y p. 8, 
pL i, 14, should be amended by the substitution of svasri- 
yasya or possibly svasriyasya, or for the 

impossible form svasryasya (Rh.), and for svasriyasa 

(Cunn.). The distinction between r and (rf, rl) appended 
to a consonant is almost invariably observed on these coins. 

According to General Cunningham’s reading of his other 
coin {Med, Ind,, p. 8, pL i, 15), Simhasena is called the 
son of Eudrasimha {rede Pudrasena). It would indeed be 
strange to find the same person described sometimes as the 
son and sometimes as the nephew of another ! But this 
is not the case. The reading is wrong. It should be 

Maharaja - ksatrapa - svdmi- Rudrasena-svasriya[sya'] Rdjno 
Mahdksatrapasa Svdini-Simhasenasiya, 

The impartial use of the Prakrit and Sanskrit genitive 
terminations on these coins is curious. 
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It will be noticed that the two classes of Simhasena’s 
coins show that Hudrasena bore the titles sometimes of Raja 
Mahaksatrapa Svaini and sometimes of Maharaja Ksatrapa 
Svami, Whether there was any difierence in rank denoted 
by these two designations is not certain. 


[PRudraJsena, son of Simhasena. 

[Mahaksatrapa : no dated coins or inscriptions.] 

Colonel Biddulph^s recently acquired specimen of this 
Mahaksatrapa is at present unique, 

Obv, No date visible ; remains of Greek characters. 

Rev, Rdjno Mahdksatrapasa Srdmi-Shnlianenaputrasa Raj no 
Mahdksatrapasa Svdmi‘\? Rudra^senasa. 

Colonel Biddulph. *55, wt. 29*5 grs. ; PI. 13. 

Unfortunately we cannot be quite certain of the first part 
of the name of this Mahaksatrapa. The first syllable is 
probably ra or rw, or perhaps some compound of which one 
or other of these forms the second portion. The second 
syllable seems more like tr or dr than dr a. It is possible 
that the name may prove to be TrdtrHena, or some such 
form ; but, on the whole, it is perhaps more probable that 
the name i^ Rudrasena, with the second character of 
a somewhat peculiar shape. 


Rijdrasimha, son of Satyasimha p. 662). 

[Mahaksatrapa : dated coin 310.] 

The date 310, quoted by Bhagvanlal on the authority 
of Dr. Biihler and General Cunningham, is quite beyond 
doubt. It occurs on two of the Cunningham coins — the 
one published in Med, Ind., p. 7, pi. i, 13, was held to be 
somewhat doubtful until the discovery of the other (Cunn., 
94, 5-7, 744) dispelled all doubt as to the correctness of 
the reading. The only question now is whether the date 
may not have been Six. 


J.R.A.8. 1899. 


26 
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The Mahaksatrapa Satyasimha is still unrepresented in 
our collections by any coins of his own. His relationship 
to his predecessors is therefore doubtful, and the position 
provisionally assigned to him in Colonel Biddulph’s table 
is purely conjectural. Between the years 304 and 310 (or 
perhaps Six), we find no fewer than four Mahaksatrapas — 
Simhasena and his son [? Rudrajsena, Satyasimha and his 
son Rudrasimha. The most probable conjecture is that 
Satyasimha was a brother of Simhasena. 

The Billon Coinage, 

There is very little to add to what has been already 
published about the billon and lead coinages. These classes 
have never been properly collected and studied, and it is 
probable that they are as yet only very partially known 
to us. 

The billon coins are of two kinds : — 

A. Obv. Humped bull to r., inscription in Greek characters ; 
(when more perfect specimens are discovered we may 
reasonably expect to find the date as on the silver 
coins). 

Rev, Caitya ; r., star ; 1., crescent ; inscription as on the 
silver coins, but without the father’s name. 

Examples of this class are : — 

(1) The coin figured by Prinsep (Essays, ed. Thomas, 
vol. ii, pi. XXXV ii, 14), now in the British Museum. Un- 
fortunately the inscription is only Rajho Mahdksatra\^, ., 
and we are, therefore, not able to determine its attribution 
very accurately. The clear, bold characters seem, however, 
to justify us in assigning it to an early period. 

(2) Cunningham, Coins of Med. Ind,^ p. 7, pi. i, 9. A 
coin of Rudrasimha wrongly attributed to Rudradaman. 
The inscription, which is quite distinct, should be thus 
corrected — Rajho [niahd^ksairapasa Rndrasihasa, The coin, 
therefore, belongs to one of the two periods — from 103 to 
110, and from 113 to 118 — duiing which Rudrasiinha 
reigned as Mahaksatrapa. 
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(3) Id,, p. 7, pi. i, 8. A coia of Jivadainan, Mks., 
119,120. 

B. Obv. Elephant to r. 

Rev, Usual type, but without inscription ; date beneath 
caitya. 

The known dates on specimens of this class are — 147, 
\Ax, 153, and 15a;. General Cunningham (op. cit., p. 7, 
pi. i, 10) read the date on one of his specimens as 129; 
but the unit figure is almost certainly 8, and there is 
some doubt about the decimal figure. It is certainly not 
a 20 of the usual form, and may possibly be a corruption 
of some other numeral, perhaps 50, 

It seems reasonable to suppose that class B is later in 
date than class A. 


The Lead Coinage, 

No new dates have as yet been discovered on the square 
coins of lead belonging to this dynasty. The dates on 
the specimens — all from the collection of Colonel Sykes — 
published by Thomas in this Journal (1850, p. 61, pi. ii, 
27-31), include all the years from 280 to 286, and, if the 
date on figure 32 should be read reversedly as Thomas 
suggests, 294. 

All the specimens in the British Museum belong to the 
Bhagvanlal Collection. The only legible date on them 
is 284. 

Colonel Biddulph possesses specimens dated 284 and 285, 
the latter of which is here described. 

Obv, Humped bull to r. 

Rev, Caitya \ r., star; 1., crescent ; date, 285. 

Colonel Biddulph. *55 ; PI. 15. 

It will be noticed, then, that all the dates hitherto found 
on these leaden coins fall within the reign of Mks. 
Budrasena, son of Rudradaraan (270-300?). 

The use of a currency in lead is common to the Andhras 
and Western Ksatrapas; but, w'hereas in the case of the 
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former it extended over a verj considerable period, it is 
confined in the case of the latter — so far as we know at 
present — to a few years. It seems quite possible that 
a leaden currency may have been characteristic of some 
particular district, the possession of which passed temporarily 
from the Andhras to the Western Ksatrapas. 


NOTE ON THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF 
MAHAKSATRAPAS AND KSATRAPAS. 

By Colonel J. Biddulph. 

What knowledge we have of these rulers is almost 
entirely derived from their coins. The earlier coins are 
undated, and, of the later ones, the dates are often illegible. 
Were it not for the practice of each one putting his father's 
name on his coins as well as his own, we should often be 
at a loss to discover the order of their succession. Even 
with this assistance there appears at first sight to be much 
confusion. The dates often overlap. Some rulers bore the 
title of Ksatrapa only, others bore the title of Mahaksatrapa 
only ; some bore both titles at different times. Others, again, 
figure as Mahaksatrapas whose fathers were only Ksatrapas. 

A very simple rearrangement of their names seems to 
give the clue to the relations that existed between the 
Ksatrapas and Mahaksatrapas. By placing all the Maha- 
ksatrapas on one list according to dates when they bore 
that title, and excluding them and others while bearing 
the title of Elsatrapa, there is no longer any overlapping 
of dates, and we have a succession of rulers who cover the 
period from Castana to the latest ascertained date of Bhartr- 
daman, viz. 214. In the same manner, by placing all 
with the Ksatrapa title on a separate list according to date, 
we find the whole period fairly covered, but with occasional 
gaps, from Castana down to the last Ksatrapa Yasodaman, 
whose latest ascertained date is 249. The inference is clear, 
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that the heir of the ruling Mahaksatrapa bore the title of 
Esatrapa, and had coins issued in his name during his 
father’s lifetime. The fact that some of the Esatrapas 
before Bhartrdaman, viz., Jayadaman, Satyadaman, Prtbi- 
vlsena, Damajada, and Yiradaman never assumed the higher 
title might easily be accounted for by their having died 
before their fathers, or it may be that they reigned for 
so short a time that none of the few coins they can have 
issued as Mahaksatrapas have yet been discovered. 

After Bhartrdaman a disturbance in the direct succession 
apparently occurred, and the title of Mahaksatrapa seems 
to have remained in abeyance for many years. His last 
known date is 214, and he is depicted on his latest coins 
as an old man. His son Yisvasena only held the title of 
Esatrapa eleven years after Bhartrdaman’s latest date, and 
from 214 to 270, the next ascertained date of a Maha- 
ksatrapa, we have only one intervening Mahaksatrapa, 
Rudradaman, of whom no coin has been found, and whose 
parentage is therefore unknown. At the same time we have 
two Esatrapas, Rudrasimha and Yasodaman, father and son, 
in succession to Yisvasena, but not directly descended from 
any of their predecessors, so far as is known. 

The evidence is in favour of the supposition that for 
nearly sixty years the title of Mahaksatrapa remained in 
abeyance. After Rudrasena’s comparatively long reign, 
270—298, 300?, we have certainly one, if not two, breaks 
in the direct descent, and, of the four Mahaksatrapas known 
to us in the ensuing ten or twelve years, one is known from 
a single coin only, another is known only from his son’s 
coinage, while of the remaining two hardly a dozen coins 
have been found. During the same period no evidence 
exists as to the use of the title of Esatrapa. 
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I. Nahapana (Ksaharata) Dlnlka 

Ghsamotika j i 


I 


Dakiamitra = TTsavadatta 


il. C ASTANA 

Jayadaman 

I 

III. Rudradaman 


ly. Damajada 


Satyadaman VI. Jivadaman 


V. Rudrasimha 


I I I 

yil. Rudrasena yill. Sanghadaman IX. Damasena 


Prthivisena Damajada 


X. ISVARADATTA 


r 


Viradaman XI. Yasodaman XII. Vijatasena XIII. Damajada 


XIV. Rudkasena 


XV. ViSvASIMHA 
/S'l’dmi J ivaddman 


XYI. Buartrdaman 
Vifivasena 


Rudrasimha 


XVII. Svami Rudradaman (no coins known) 

I 


Yasodaman XVIII. Svami Rudrasena 


daughter 


XIX. Stami SiMHASBNA XXL StAmi Sattasimha 

(no coins known) 

XX. STiMi [?Evdra]se:»a XXII. Svami rLkasimha 

X.B,_The names of Mahatsatrapas are printed in capital letters; those of 
Ksatrap^ m or^arv Roman type : and those of individuals, who are not known 
U> have held either office, in italics. 
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ORDER OF WESTERIf KSATRAPAS, WITH ASCERTAINED 

DATES. 



j Ksatrapas. 

A.T), 

i 


120 

Nahapana, Ksaharata 



(inscription) 

Castana. 

41 ?, 42 

150 

Jayadaman. 

Damajada. 


180 

Rudrasimha 

102, 103 


Rudrasimha 

110-112 


Satyadamau 

Ixx 

199 

Rudrasena 

121 

222 

? Sahghadaman, 
Prthivisena 

144 

232 

i Damajada 

154, 155 


Yiradaman 

156-160 

238 

Ya^odaman 

160 


Vijayasena 

160 


382 


388 


Visvasimha I9x, 199, 200, 2{xx) 
(1-3) 

Bhartrdaraan 2{xx) 

Visvasena 216-225 

Rudrasimha ... 22jr-23l, 233? 
Ya^odamau 240 -249 


Mahaksatrafas. 


Nahapana, Ksaharata 

(inscription) 46 


Castana. 

Rudradamau (inscription) 72 
Damajada 
Rudrasimha 


Rudrasimha 
Jivadaxnan ... 

Rudrasena . . . 
Sahghadamau 
Bamasena ... 

I^varadatta ... 


... 103-110 

... 113-118 

... 119,120 

122?, 125-144 
144 

... 145-157 
? ? two years 


YaSodaman 161 

Vijayaseua 162.^ 163-171, 172? 

Damajada 172 (?,3)-176 

Rudrasena 17a; (6-9)-l94 


Vi^vasimha (dates not legible) 
Bhartrdaman ... 2{xx)f 203-214 

Srami Rudradamau (no coins) 
Svami Rudrasena 270-298, 300? 
Svami Simhasena ... 304 

Svami [? Rudrajsena. 

Svami Satyasiniha (no coins) 
Svami Rudrasimha ... 310 
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Akt. XIII. — Yet More Light on ^TTmar-i-Khayyam. 

By E. G. Bkowne, M.E.A.S. 

As Mr. Beveridge has referred to my criticism (which is 
in reality not mine, but Professor A. Miiller’s, cited by 
Professor Houtsma in a footnote on pp. xiv-xv of his 
edition of al-Bundarfs History of the Seljiiqs) on the now 
familiar story of ‘Umar's covenant with the Nidhamu'l- 
Mulk and Hasan -i-Sabbah, I should be glad to have an 
opportunity of stating that my recent reading has shown 
me that this tale at least reposes on more ancient and 
respectable authority than either the Raicdatu-s-Safd or 
the Tdrikh-i-Alfij namely, on that of the Jdmi^aH-Taiodrlkh 
of Rashidu’d-Hm, who was put to death in a.h. 718. . The 
passage, cited from f. 292^ of the British Museum MS., 
Add. 7,628, runs as follows : — 


IJ 








1 >.\i II C 


^ », \ - U L — xLLy * ^ 

iS jUi j\ Ju<^ ^ 


^ j 


^ Jy J-ibc JwiU 


-V 
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\j^ 3 ^ L-5^i3^ 

^UAj Sy!b\jL^ 

^ 1**aJ I— ijuu»j ^Iaj J 

‘-O ^ j' ^ 

Llii-Jl j♦U2J ^ Uj Ac^ ^ 

Ujk^ ^ j L:;jw ' V. 

^ «A1j ^ Lili-'^.wJ^O 

L::^jL< u:^i/ ulX-L^Jl j^Lli-j ^ c:^^J t::j?^1j^^J 


^x— 

iXA ^\''* t^ii^Lii^ ^Lliu l^^llaL*^ Ai.>“ 


d^ 


;IjLju>* 


:^j 


Now the cause of the enmity and mistrust which existed 
between them [i.e, the Nidhamu’l-Mulk and Hasan-i-Sabbah] 
was this, that * Our Master ' [^Say^idnd, the title given to 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, as explained earlier, by his followers] and 
‘Umar^i-Khayyam and the Ni^amul-Mulk were at school 
together in Nishapur, and, as is the custom of boyish days 
and the way of children, they inaugurated and pursued 
a rule of friendship and devotion which culminated in their 
drinking of each other's blood and swearing a solemn oath 
that whichever of them should attain to high rank and 
lofty degree should patronize and help the others. 

“Now it chanced, by a train of circumstances fully set 
forth in the ‘History of the House of Seljuq' [Tdrlkh-i-Al-i- 
Sai/uq], that the Ni^amu'i-Mulk attained to the position 
of Prime Minister. ‘Umar-i-Khayyam waited upon him and 
reminded him of the vows and covenants of their boyish 
days. The Nidhamu'l-Mulk, recognizing these old claims, 
said, ‘The government of Nishapur and the surrounding 
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districts is thine/ But ‘Umar, who was a great man, and 
withal an eminent philosopher and a man of sense, replied, 
‘I have no desire for the government of a province or for 
the restraining of the people by command and prohibition. 
Rather assign to me an allowance or stipend of the nature 
of a salary or pension.' So the Jfidhamu'l-Mulk assigned 
him an allowance of ten thousand dinars from the treasury 
of Nishapur, to be paid and delivered to him year by year 
without diminution or charge, 

“In like manner 'Our Master' [Hasan-i-SabbSy came 
from the city of Ray to wait on him, and said, ' The noble 
man, when he promises, performs.' ‘ Choose,' answered the 
Ni^amu'l-Mulk, ' the government of Ray or that of Isfahan.' 
' Our Master,' being a man of high ambition, was not con- 
tented or satisfied with so much, and refused to accept it ; 
for he cherished hopes of participating in the office of Prime 
Minister. So the Ni^amu'l-Mulk bade him attend the 
King's Court for a while ; but, perceiving that he was 
desirous of the post of Prime Minister, and was aiming at 
his position and office, avoided him, and continued on his 
guard against him. After some years the King conceived 
a slight mistrust of the NidhamuT-Mulk, and required of 
him a statement of the revenue accounts." [The remainder 
of the narrative agrees substantially with that of the spurious 
Wasdyd, the Dabistdn, and the histories of Mirkhwand and 
Khwandamir, given by Whinfield on pp. ix-xi of the 
Introduction to his Quatrains of ^Omar Khayyam (Triibner, 
1883), and familiar to all of that large and increasing 
class who interest themselves more or less seriously in the 
Astronomer-Poet.] 

An older and better authority than even the Jdmi^u^t- 
Tau'drlkh for the history of the Assassins and their founder 
(with which the history of 'Umar-i- Khayyam and the 
Ni^amu’l-Mulk is so closely linked in the tradition above 
cited) is the Jahdn-Kushd^ the author of which, 'Ala'u'd- 
Din ‘Ata Malik Juvaynl, was present with Hulagu Khan 
at the capitulation of Alamut, the chief stronghold of the 
Persian Assassins, in a.h. 654, and was entrusted with the 
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task of examining the books of the sect preserved in that 
place, with a view to the destruction of all such as savoured 
of heresy. Amongst these books, as he informs us (British 
Museum MS., Or. 155, f. 255*), he found a volume con- 
taining the biography and adventures of Hasan-i-Sabbah, 
called by them [i.e. the Assassins] ^ the Adventures of Our 
Master ’ \_Sar'‘guza8ht-i-Sai/yidHd\y from which he derived 
most of the particulars which he gives of the career of that 
remarkable man. These particulars, which are very full, and 
are illustrated by numerous citations from the ^ Adventures,’ 
include Hasan’s genealogy — 

and a good many dates, including the following : — 

A.H. 464, Hasan takes the Isma‘Ili oath of allegiance at 
the hands of the dd'l Amir Darrab (who, according 
to the Jdmi'idt-Tau'drikk, succeeded Nasir-i-Khusraw 
as head of the Isma^ili propaganda in Khurasan), or 
Bn Najm-i-Sarraj, or ‘AbduT-Malik ‘Attash. [My 
notes are here too scanty to enable me, in the absence 
of the MSS., to say with certainty which of the three 
is intended.] 

A.H. 469. Hasan starts for Egypt, which he reaches in — 

A.H. 471 (Safar 18 = Aug. 30, a.d. 1078), after a journey 
lasting a year and a half. 

A.H. 473. Hasan returns from Egypt to Isfahan. 

A.H. 483. Alain ut seized by Hasan and his followers. 
[The curious coincidence that the sum of the 
numerical values of the letters composing the full 
name of the castle, Alnh-dmiit dUt) gives the 

date of its capture by Hasan (1 + 30 + 5 + 1 + 40+6 
+ 400 = 483) is noticed by HaraduTlah Mustawfi in 
his Tdnhh-i’-Giizida, The name is generally ex- 
plained (even in the two old histories now under 
consideration) as meaning ^‘the Eagle’s Nest” 

but I think there can be no doubt that 
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Ibnul Atbir is right in saying (cl Defremery’s 
Hktoire des SeldJouJcides et des Ismaeliens on Assassi))s 
de riran, extrait No. 5 de Vannee 1848 du Journal 
Asiatiqne^ p. 116, n. 2) that its real meaning in the 
Daylami dialect is “ the Eagle's Teaching " or 
Showing '' for dhih = eagle (cl 

Ndldeke's Geschichte d, ArtakhsJnr-i^Pdpakdn, p. 59, 
n. 2), while dmiit is merely the dialectical form of 
dmukht, this dropping of the quiescent ^ after a long 
Towel being of constant occurrence in the dialects.] 

A.H. 485. Amir Arslan Tash is sent to attack Alamut by 
Malikshah, the NidhamuT-Mulk having resolved to 
extirpate the Assassins. The siege is unsuccessful, 
and the Ni^)anm'l-Mulk is assassinated on the 10th 
of Ramadan in this year (= Oct. 14, a.d. 1092). 

A.H. 487 (loth of DhuT-Hijja = Dec. 21, a.d. 1094). 
Death of Mustansir, the eighth Fatimid Caliph, 
after a reign of 60 years ; and disputed succession 
between his sons Mustali (who actually succeeded 
him) and Nizar (whose cause was espoused by all the 
Persian Isma‘llis, but who was bricked up alive by 
his brother). 

A.H. 493. Propaganda in favour of Nizar inaugurated at 
Isfahan, and alarm of Barkiyaruq the Seljuq. 

A.H. 495. Assassination of Mustadi. 

A.H. 518 (Wed., the 6th of Rabl 11 = May 23, a.d. 1124). 
Death of Hasan-i-Sabbah. 

I now propose to examine the dates w^hich Mr. Beveridge 
attempts to establish, and to show that some at least of 
them are untenable, if that be admitted which appears an 
obvious canon of historical criticism, viz. that caeteris paribus 
the older account of any transaction is entitled to greater 
credence than the more modern, especially when it can be 
definitely traced back to a writer of repute and intelligence 
who was contemporary, or almost contemporary, with the 
events he describes, or who had at his disposal sources of 
unusual authority. Thus, Isidhamhi-‘ArudI of Samarqand, 
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the author of the Chahdr Maqala, was personally acquainted 
with ‘XJmar-i-Khayyam, and therefore is more likely to give 
correct information about him than late writers such as 
those cited by Mr. Beveridge, and this writer (of whose 
Chahdr Maqdla I have made a complete translation, which 
will, I hope, appear in the next two numbers of the 
Journal) relates two anecdotes concerning ‘IJmar in the 
chapter consecrated to Astrologers, 

The first of these (Tihran lith. of a.h. 1305, pp. 130-131) 
relates to ‘Umar’s prognostication, made in a,h. 506 (a.d. 
1112-1113) at Balkh, in the Street of the Slave-sellers, in 
the house of Amir Abu Sa‘d, in the presence of Khwaja 
Mudhaflar-i-Isfizari and the author, that the trees should 
shed their blossoms (not roses, as the “ Oraarites ” do falsely 
suppose ; for gul in Persian means not only the rose, but 
any flower, and the sequel shows that the blossoms whereby 
the prognostication was fulfilled were those of pear-trees and 
peach-trees — amrud n zarddiu) on his grave. This story 
shows clearly that ‘Umar was alive at least a year after 
the date (a.h. 505) in which Mr. Beveridge would like to 
place his death, and probably several years later, for the 
writer continues : — When I arrived at ^fishapur in the 
year a.h. 530 (= a.d. 1135-1136), it being then some years 
since that great man [i e. ‘Umar] had veiled his countenance 
in the dust, , . . . I went to visit his grave.” 

The second anecdote (Tihran lith., pp. 131—133) relates to 
an astrological prediction made by ‘Umar “in the winter 
of the year a.h. 508” (a.d. 1114-1115), three years after 
the date assigned to his decease by Mr. Beveridge. The 
latter, therefore, cannot, in my opinion, be defended, and 
there seems to be no reason for abandoning the date (a.h. 
517 : see Eieu’s Persian Catalogue, p. 51Gj hitherto generally 
accepted. 

As regards Hasan-i-Sabbah, the date a.h. 518 is given 
as that of his death, not only by the Jdmi^iC t-Tau'drlkh, but 
also by IhmCl-Athir and the author of the Tdrlkh-i-Giizida. 

As regards the NidhamuT-Mulk, the date of so important 
an event as his assassination was not likely to be forgotten. 
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and we find, in point of fact, all reputable authorities at one 
in placing it in Ramadan, a h. 485. Ibnul-Athlr definitely 
states, in recounting his death, that he was born in a.h. 408; 
while his age is stated by the JamihCt-Taicarikh to have 
been at the time of his death not, as Mr. Beveridge asserts 
(on what authority I know not), ‘‘ about seventy-five,*' but 
“ over eighty," which agrees very well with Ibnu'l-Athlr. 

I think, therefore, that we may take it for granted — 

(1) That the NidhamuT-Mulk was born in a.h, 408 
(= A.D. 1017), or thereabouts, at the very latest. 

(2) That it is exceedingly improbable that ‘Umar-i- 
Khayyara and Hasan-i-Sabbah, both of whom died 
natural deaths in the years a.h. 517-518 (= a.d. 
1123-1124), were more than a hundred years old at 
the time of their decease. 

(3) That even if we assume both ‘Umar and Hasan to 
have been centenarians, and consequently place their 
births about a.d. 1023, they would still have been 
six years younger than the Nidhamu'l-Mulk, and the 
three could hardly have been ‘ bo 3 '’S ' or ‘ children ' 
together, as is implied in the Jdmi'uH-Taicdrzkh, 

(4) That the story is exceedingly improbable, though not 
absolutely impossible, and, did it rest merely on 
books like the spurious Wasdyd^ the Dahistdn, etc., 
would scarcely merit serious consideration ; but that 
the testimony of the Jdmi^iCt ~ Taicdrlkh, both on 
account of its early date, and the repute of its author 
as a historian, cannot be dismissed so lightly. 

It must, however, he borne in mind that no great lapse 
of time is needed for the growth even of legends of a far 
more surprising character. The spurious Autobiography of 
Nasir-i-Khusraw, regarded by Ethe as “ a fabrication of the 
ninth or tenth century of the hijra, unworthy of serious 
attention," is hardly richer in marvels than the notice 
given by QazwunI in his AthanCUBildd (ed. Wiistenfeld, 
pp. 328-9, S.V. written in the first half of the 
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seventh century of the hijra, not more than 200 years 
after the poet’s death. It would, I believe, be worth while 
to make a careful examination and analysis of the spurious 
Autobiography, with a view to determining which portions 
were, or might be, genuinely historical, which were absolutely 
fictitious, and which could be traced to a confusion of 
identities. I am almost convinced, for example, that that 
portion of the narrative which deals with the adventures 
of Is asir amongst the Maldhida (‘ Heretics,’ a terra especially 
used to denote the Assassins, who, of course, did not exist 
at this epoch, since their power in the Caspian provinces 
began with the seizure of Alamiit by llasan-i-Sabbah in 
A.H. 483, and be himself, their founder, was, as we have 
already seen at p. 412 supra , converted to the Isma‘IlI 
doctrines by Nasir-i-Khusraw’s successor, Amir Darrab) 
arose from a confusion of him with the celebrated philo- 
sopher NasIr-i-Tusi (d. a.h. 655), who actually did compose 
the first edition of his well-known Akhldq-i-Ndsirl for the 
IsmaTli governor of Quhistan, Nasiru’d-Dln ‘Abdu’r-Rahlm 
b. Abi Mansur. (See Rieu’s Persian Catalogue, pp. 441-2.) 
It is also worth noticing that the anecdote given in the 
spurious Autobiography, and translated at pp. 479-480 of 
my Tear amongst the Persians, concerning the rending in 
pieces of one of Nasir’s disciples by the orthodox at 
Jslshapur, is also given in the short notice of Nasir’s life 
prefixed to the selections from his poems in the India OflBce 
MS. No. 132 (Selections from six old Persian poets, dated 
A.H. 714), and is therefore of considerable antiquity. 

As I have had occasion to mention Nasir-i-Khusraw, 
I should like to declare my complete agreement with the 
view held by Dr. Ethe and the late M. Schefer as to the 
identity of the poet and the traveller. The case for the dual 
theory is most clearly stated by Professor Rieu {Pcrs, Cat., 
p. 380), but nearly all his objections to the identity of the 
poet with the traveller can be met ; for — 

(1) I bave read carefully through the whole Diwdn of the 
poet (Tabriz lith. of a.h. 1280) and find no single 
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allusioa to Isfahan, but a great many to KhuraScTu, 
amongst which the following clearly shows that it 
was the poet’s birthplace (p. 241^ : — 


i . -A / 


.J JlJ. 






< t 


oU. . 


Li# 


Although yny origin is from Khurdsdn, after spiritual leader- 
ship, authority, and supremacy 

Love for the Family and House of the Prophet have made 
me a man of Yeung an a) id JSLdzandardn!^ 


(2) The chronological difficulty presented by the dates 
found in some copies of the Raicshandfi Ndma (a.h. 
420, Gotha MS.; a.h. 313, Leyden MS.) is to be 
overcome, as maintained by Ethe, only by a rejection 
of these dates as clerical errors; for no one has 
liitherto ventui'ed to maintain that the Piu'dn of 
Kasir - i - Khusraw and the if. H. are by different 
authors, and — 

(3) As pointed out by Ethe, the author of the Blndn 
explicitly states (Tabriz lith., p. 110) that he was 
born in a.h. 394, and that, after spending the first 
part of his life in worldliness and dissipation, he 
began to ‘‘ seek after wisdom ’’ at the age of 42 
(elsewhere, speaking in round numbers, he speaks 
of his age at this turning-point in his life as 40, 
e.g., Tabriz lith., p. 217), i.e. about a.h. 436. 

(4) In the Safar-ndma (ed. Schefer, p. r), in relating 
the dream which caused him to set out on his travels 
to search for Truth, he says that he had ‘‘awakened 
from a sleep of forty years ” ; and, a few lines lower 
down, he gives the date of his departure on his 
journey as Thursday, 6th of Jumada II, a.h. 437 ; 
all of which very closely and strikingly corresponds 
with the above deductions concerning the author of 
the JDlu'dn. 

J.K A s. 1899. 


27 
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(5) In the Jdmi‘uH - Taicdrikh (British Museum MS., 
Add. 7,628), besides the reference to Nasir-i-Khusraw 
(f. 290^) as the head of the IsmaYli propaganda in 
Khurasan, he is again mentioned on f. 286^" as 
follows : — 


JLi \\ j 
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Kasir-i-Khusraw^, attracted by the fame of al-Mustansir, 
came from Khurasan to Egypt, where he abode seven years, 
])erformiiig the pilgrimage every year and returning to 
Egypt. Finally he came, after performing the pilgrimage, 
to Basra, and returned to Khurasan, where he carried on 
a propaganda for the ^Alids of Egypt ’ [i.e. the Fapmid 
Caliphs] in Balkh. His enemies attempted to destroy him, 
and he became a fugitive in the mountain of Simingan, 
where he remained for twenty years, content to exist on 
water and herbs. Hasan -i-Sabbah, the Himyarite, of 
T’emen, came from Persia before al - Mustansir bidlah 
disguised as a carpenter, asking his permission to carry 
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on a propaganda for him in the Persian 
permission having been accorded to him, 
secretly of al-Mustansir in whose name the 
should he carried on after his death. ‘ In th^ 
ray son Nizar/ replied the Caliph, ^ who is tl 
Por this reason the Ismallis [of Persia] ir"' ' 
Iraamate of Nizar. And ‘ Our Master ’ [i.e. 

Sahbah] chose [as the centres of his propagc 
Castles of Quhistan, as we shall presently relate/' 

Now in his Safar-ndma Nasir-i-Khusraw mentions visiti. 
Mecca for the fourth time in a.h. 412 (ed. Schefer, p. 
and returning thence to Basra in a.h. 443 fp. ao)^ Isfahan 
iu Muharram, a.h. 444 (p. ^r), and Khurasan in Juraada II, 
A.H. 444, all of which agrees pretty well with the above. 
At this last date he must have been about 50 years 
of age (since seven years elapsed between his departure 
for Egypt, at the age of 42, and his return thence) 
Twenty years more in Simingau (see B. de Meynard^ 
Bid, . . de la Perse, pp. 317, 318, s.v. would 

bring him to the age of 70. In his Djivdn he incidentally 
mentions his age in numerous passages; e.g., age 40 and 
42 (Tabriz lith., pp. 217 and 110); age 50 (pp. 20, 219, 
230, 263) ; age 50 and odd (p. 78) ; age 60 (pp. 24, 79, 
102, 164, 173, 179, 199, 244) ; age 62 (pp. 166, 171) ; age 
60 and odd (p. 70) ; and he also gives the period of his 
pilgrimages and stay in Egypt as six years (p. 113). As 
the author of the Safar-ndaia reached Egypt in Safar, 
A.H. 439, and came to Basra on his homeward journey in 
Sha‘ban, a.h. 443, his sojourn in the West was, in fact, 
only four years and a half, but he appears to have recko^' 
from the date of his departure from Khurasan (Juraada 
A.H. 437) to his return thither (Juraada II, a.h. 444), w 
was exactly seven years. As he performed the pilgrim 
so far as practicable, every year during this seven v 
absence from ^ ome, it is easy to see \y the 

that he 
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/efore, that there can be no doubt as to the 
je poet Nasir-i-Khusraw and the traveller 
asraw, and that the dualistic theory must be 
udoned. Indeed, it seems to have been necessi- 
rely by the statements of late biographers, like 
who drew their information from the spurious 
ny and other equally untrustworthy sources. 
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1. Torres Sfraits Languages. 

Grand Hotel, Thursday Island, 
Torres Straits, 

Nov, 8, 1898. 

My dear Sir, — As you will see by above address, 
I acceded to Professor Haddon’s request that I should 
accompany the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits. Leave was granted me from my school 
studies. We have been enabled to make a very interesting 
study of the natives of the Torres Straits Islands, and 
of the Hood Bay, Port Moresby, and Yule Island natives 
in New Guinea. You will be interested to know of the 
philological material which I have been able to gather : — 

1. Grammar and Vocabulary of the Murray Island 

language, 

2. Grammar and Vocabulary of Mabuiag and other 

dialects of Western Torres Straits. 

3. Grammatical notes of : 

(r-r) Hula and Keapara (Hood Bay). 

{h) Sinangoro (inland from Kapakapa) and Aloma 
(east of Hood Bay). 

(c) Cloudy Bay. 

(d) Grammar of Nara or Pokan language (east of Hid^ 

Sound). 

(e) Boro (Yule Island), Mekeo (St. Joseph River). 

(/) Kiwai (Fly River). 
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{g) Note on language of Cape York tribe (No 
Queensland). 

{h) Grammatical note on Koitapu language (Po 
Moresby). 

I find that there is a great advantage in making inquiries 
as to language on the spot, and have received much help 
from missionaries. 

Sydney H. Ray. 

2. Pah MSS. in Nepal. 

Kathmanduy Jan, 1, 1899. 

Dear Davids, — You will be interested, and doubtless also 
other Pali scholars, to hear that I have found in the 
Maharaja’s library here, in a bundle of unrecognized frag- 
ments, three palm-leaves in Gupta character, evidently from 
a large book, and containing an index to some Pali suttas, 
and giving the beginning of each sutta in Pali. Of course, 
I have no Pali reference-books here, and cannot say whether 
the leaves were at the end of a MS. of one of the Nikayas ; 
but I have photographed them, so we can work this point out 
at leisure. But it is satisfactory to find that in this country, 
which one considered hitherto exclusively Mabayanist, the 
Hinayana literature was known in early times. It is only 
another proof (if proof were needed) to show how absurd 
it is to call the Hinayana ^Southern,’ and to identify Pali 
literature exclusively with Ceylon, Burma, and the South. 
In the same bundle were some fragments of a Sanskrit 
Buddhist work written in a character hitherto only known 
in Central Asia, and called by Hornle ‘ Central Asian 
Nagari/ — Yours truly, 

C. Bend ALL. 

3. Buddhist Sculptures from Takht-I-Bahai. 

The two panels of carved stone represented by the 
mpanying photographs were found, after the Malakhand 
edition of 1897, in the ruins of Takht-i-Bahal, an ancient 
city which is situated in the Yusufzai country near 
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Hoti-Mardan on the N.W. frontier, and in which a number 
of other Buddhistic sculptures had previously been unearthed. 
The panel with the large central figure of Buddha was dug 
up in the ruined monastery of the town in December, 1897. 
It was found lying face downwards about five feet below 
some debris, having apparently fallen from a wall above. 
The other panel was found in the same ruins. Both are 
carved in a soft blue micaceous slate. Along with the 
larger panel was dug up a copper coin representing on one 
side a lion and on the other a man riding an elephant. 
This coin has been identified by an authority on Indian 
numismatics as one of Kinor Huvishka’s, dating from about 
100 A.u. The stones are in the possession of iliss J. E. 
Hume, at present resident at Hurbunswala, Debra Dun. 
The original photographs by Mr. F. Griles, C.S., were enlarged 
by Sands, Hunter, & Co. These enlargements are here 
reproduced on a ^smaller scale. 

Both panels evidently represent scenes from the life of 
Buddha, who is identifiable in both cases by his halo. In 
the larger panel he forms the central figure, and is dis- 
tinguished by his great size as well as his halo. He seems 
to he receiving an offering from the two Nag as on his left, 
whose serpent nature is represented by the snakes rising up 
from between their shoulder-blades. The altar behind which 
they are standing resembles that represented on p. 96 in 
Griinweders Buddhistische Kunst. The figure to the right 
holding a vajra in his left hand is probably Mara. Behind 
and to the right of him in the air is a Gandharca, who, 
recognizable by his garland and the vmd in his left, is 
holding up a fruit in his right hand. Those who are more 
familiar with Buddhistic legends than I am will probably 
be able to identify the scenes depicted on these two carved 
stones. The sculptures are probably to be assigned to the 
first century a.d., the early period of Buddhistic art in 
wEich Greek influence is more marked ; but others will be 
able to pronounce on the question of their approximate date 
with more knowledge than I possess. 


A. A. Macdonell. 
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4. Persian Manuscript attributed to Fakhru’ 
DDiN PazT. 

Strassbitrg, 

Feb. 11, 1899. 

Dear Sir, — The Aja Sofia in Constantinople has a copy 
of the work described by Mr. Nicholson in your January 
number. It is contained in a work numbered in their 
catalogue No, 3,694, and bearing the title . 

Also the ‘‘Four Discourses,” Chahar Maqala, of Arii^i, 
mentioned by Mr. E. G. Browne, on p. 40 of the same 
issue, is in Stambul, in the Ashir Effendi Library, in the 
MS. No. 285, 116 foil. 

Several of the works referred to in Professor Ethels 
sketch of Persian literature in the “Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie ” as unique, must also now lose that distinction 
since the publication of the catalogues of the Constantinople 
libraries. ^ 

Since I saw how much of the celebrated medical com- 
pendium, “ The Treasure of Khviirezmsah,” was drawn from 
older sources, especially Avicenna (see ray paper in the 
AViener Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde fles Morg., iv, 131-143), 
I have very small confidence in the originality of all such 
Persian handbooks of general medicine. And it is not 
likely that so great an encyclopaedist as Razi was altogether 
original in his medical work. The extracts given in my 
article just referred to would, I think, convince Mr. Nicholson 
of the very close connection between Eazi’s w'ork and the 
“Treasure of Khvarezmsah.” And as the latter is older 
than Razi, Riizi may have used it ; and may even possibly 
be referring to its author, IsraaTl ibn Ilasan ibn Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad al Ilusaini al Jurjani, when he speaks of ‘the 
Saiyid,’ son of Imam IsroaTl. Perhaps Mr, Nicholson 
would be so kind as to give us a further communication on 
this point. 

May I be allowed to take this opportunity of calling 
attention to another point which has hitherto, I think, 
escaped attention. 
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Naima tells us (Starnbul edition of a.h. 1281, voL ii, 
p. 220, at the end) how the soldiers went to bU 

and set free the prisoners there. Were a scholar to under- 
take a learned inquiry as to who this Baba Ja’far was, 
taking him as the builder^ of the prison, he would go wrong. 
It is soldiers' slang. As German soldiers call the place of 
detention ‘ Yater Philip ’ (see my book ‘‘ Die deutsche 
Soldaten-sprache,’' Giessen, 1899, p. 121), so the Turks call 
it Baba JaTar. So the Turks call a recruit 
This also has its analogy in the slang of the Bavarian 
soldiers, who call a recruit a ‘Eussian’ (loc. cit., p. 36). 
We should not be surprised that so exclusive a cast as the 
Janissaries should have developed a jargon of this kind ; 
and no doubt other Orientalists will have come across other 
instances of this interesting slang in the course of their 
reading. — Believe me, sincerely yours, 

Paul Horn. 


To Frofessor Rhys Favids, 



5. The Peppe Inscriptio: 




Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

57, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Feh. 10, 1899. 

Sir, — I have just read Mr. V. A. Smith's note on the 
Sakya Inscription from Piprahwa in the last July number 
of your Journal. Owing to the importance of this document, 
as also to the fact that I had an opportunity of examining 
the original urn, which, together with the other relics, is 
now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, I beg to ask for your 
permission to state my opinion on some minor details in 
regard to the inscription. 

(1) Mr. Y. A. Smith says that '‘the final character of 
bhagavato looks like te, with a stroke to the left, but must 
be read either as to or taP In my opinion, the word is 
lhagavate, and I do not see any reason for correcting this. 
For in Magadhl, Pali bhagavato must become bhagavate, as 
the rule that final o changes to e holds good throughout. 
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V 

(2) sa bhaginihanamy if correct, would be very puzzling 
indeed, for the change of dental w to cerebral n, though 
common enough in the literary Prakrits, is unknown to 
epigraphical Pali or Magadlil. But, from an examination 
of the original urn, I can confidently assert that what has 
been taken for the upper cross-bar of ni (i), is merely 
a small particle of stone peeled off when the writer engraved 
the i-mdtrd of ni. Hardly any photograph or impression 
will show this clearly, but on the original urn there remains 
no doubt whatever. 

(3) I am glad to confirm the correctness of the reading 
snputay instead of Mr. Smith’s saputrciy pointed out by you 
in a foot-note. Mr. Smith probably has been misled by 
the fact that one stroke of t is prolonged a little down 

below the bottom line of the letter, thusy^. But, if this 

be r, it ought to be a serpentine line, and not a straight 

V > 

down-strSkf, as, e.g., we have ; dra in one of the Bharhat 
Stupa inscrip^hjns. 

My reading of the inscription, from the original, accordingly 
stands thus : — 

yanam 

iyam salilanidhane budhasa bhagavate saki sukitibhatinam 
sabhaginikanaih saputadalanaiii. 

This inscription is in one line only, round the hemi- 
spherical lid of the urn, with the exception of the two 
syllables y ana in, which stand above suki, — I have the honour 
to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

T. Bloch, 

Phlol. Seer, A,S.B, 

To the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society y London. 


6. The Gosinga Kharosthi MS. 

As our readers are aware, fragments of an old birch 
bark MS. in Kharosthi characters found their way in 1896 
to Paris and St. Petersburg. The MS. was found about 
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thirteen miles * from K hot an, at or near the site of the 
ancient Gosinga Vihara, and is the earliest known Indian 
MS. M. Senart has published in the Journal Asiatiqiie 
facsimiles of the seven leaves which, together with 
numerous fragments, form the Paris portion of this 
important discovery ; and has added to the great services 
he has rendered to the reconstruction of Indian history by 
a masterly decipherment of the contents of these leaves, 
with numerous valuable notes. 

The little work is an anthology, a Dhammapada, a 
collection of religious verses. From what sources was the 
collection made ? As is well known, there is a similar 
anthology included, under the name Dhammapada, in the 
Buddhist canon. M. Senart has shown that the majority 
of the verses included in this new collection are found also 
in the old one, but not in the same order, or in the same 
connection; and that a number of others in the new MS. 
are not in the older collection at all. This w^ould seem to 
point to the supposition that the new anthology, has not 
been compiled from the Pah one ; but rath>,r from the 
sources from which the latter was itself complied. 

Besides M. Senart's references I have noted the following : ^ 

11. 4 Sutta Nipata, 333, and Thera Gatha, 653, 1005. 

11. 5 Milinda, 379. 

15. 2 The MSS. of the Dhp. read often Hlna-Dhammam. 

16.4 Samyutta, 1. 157; Divyavadana, 300; Milinda, 
245 ; Netti, p. 41 of my MS, 

17. 5 Thera Gatha, 257, 

18. 7 Jataka, 5. 72. 

19. 1 Thera Gatha, 676. 

20. 2, 3 „ „ 677-.8. 

21. 6 Milinda, 213. 

25. 12 Jataka, 5. 99. 

26. 14 Thera Gatha, 883. 


^ The figures on the right give the page and verse of the tirade d part of 
M. Senart’ s paper. 
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40, 9 Samyutta, 1. 73 ; Milinda, 399. 

41. 11 Thera Gatha, 2 (for mantabham). 

48.23 Itivuttaka^ p. 42; Tbera Gatha, 1032; Maba- 
vastu, iii, 422. 

50. 26 Samyutta, 1. 182. 

53. 32 Itivuttaka, 45. 

54. 34 Jataka, 5. 99. 

56. 38 Sutta Nipata, 950. 

57. 39 Divyavadana, 339 ; Udanavarga, 185. 

74. 6 Jataka, 1. 314. 

85. 33 Itivuttaka, 48 ; Vinaya, 3. 90. 

89. 43 Thera Giltha, 636. 

90. 3 Sarny utta, 1, 97 ; Netti, 95 ; Lalita Yistara, 328. 
95. 16 TJdana, 1. 5 ; Divvavadana, 561. 

102. 31, 32 Saipyutta, 1. 77 ; Jataka, 2. 140. 

108. 43 Samyutta, 1. 83, 

108. 44 M.P.S., yi, 16 ; Sainyutta, 1. 193 ; Gataka, 
No. 95, etc. 


Professor' Oldenbourg," of St. Petersburg, is editing the 
other and larger portion of this Gosinga MS. ; and when 
we have the whole text before us we may be able to draw 
some more certain conclusion as to the probable ’method 
of its compilation. At present it is uncertain whether the 
compiler translated into his native dialect from the Pitakas, 
or w'hether he drew from previous translations of the Pitaka 
books, or whether he translated from one or other of the 
other anthologies, different from the Pali Dhammapada, 
which (from the lists of books extant in China or Tibet) 
we know must have existed in the centuries preceding the 
Christian era. As the MS. comes from a district afterwards 
predominantly Mahayanist, it is interesting to note the fact 
that it contains no trace of Mahay ana doctrine. 


T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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7. The Theory of Soul and the Initiative of the 

Avesta. 

Dear Professor Phys Davids, — With, regard to Professor 
Mills’ paper on the Avesta, and your own on the TJpanishads, 
will you allow me to make the following observations. 

Against M. Darmesteter’s later views as to the age of the 
Avesta may be urged — firstly, the archaic nature of the 
language of the book, many of the Gath as differing little from 
pure Sanskrit ; and secondly, the fact that the parallelisms 
between Yedic and Avestic thought are found precisely in 
those passages of the Avesta and the Pig-Yeda which, alike 
by Iranian and Indian scholars, are admitted to be the 
oldest. I refer especially to such as deal with ethical 
concepts, with Pita and Asha, Riju and Ratu, Yrijina and 
Yareza, and to those Gath as and Siiktas which represent 
the moral aspects of the Adityas and Amesha Spefitas. 

As to the absorbing question of Zarathustra, despite all that 
has been said to the contrary, there seems IPfle reason to doubt 
that he was born at Ragha, not far from Tihran, and appeared 
as the prophet of Magism under King Yistaspa. Amongst 
future chroniclers there will doubtless be sceptics who will 
contend that the great English statesman who has lately 
left the sphere of his labours was but a pillar of Hercules or 
the Stone of the glory of Heaven = Svargasravas), 

and this by the same arguments as Prof. Kern seeks to show 
that the Iranian prophet was only a humanized Hesperus ! 

Turning now to your own article, may I venture to 
suggest that it would have been helpful had you in each 
case given us the Sanskrit term to which you referred. We 
find at least four equivalents of ‘soul’ in the Hpanishads, 
namely, jlva^ mhpna-sarlra^ purusay and dtman. All friends 
of folklore will be particularly grateful for the mode of 
dealing with the subject adopted by you. And though my 
own interest in these ancient treatises is for the most part 
a philosophical one, I should like, from your standpoint, 
to institute a comparison between the Upanishad doctrine 
and that of the Avesta. 
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The words used to express ' soul * in the Avesta are five : 
Framsin, iishtdna, agkva, baodhaghy and urvan. 

Of the first of these, namely, Fravasbi\ there is no exact 
counterpart in the Upanishads, though in some respects it 
may be compared with suksma-sarira. Phonetically it is 
equivalent to py'ai'riddld, and wo'uld seem to indicate the 
expansion of the supreme spiritual principle. It is the 
spiritual archetype of every man, without beginning and 
without end, attaching itself to the body at birth, wholly 
independently of tirvan and haodhagliy and leaving it at 
death. There is a mystical utterance about children in the 
New Testament which may well remind us of the Fravashis, 
The Master said : ‘‘ Their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 

The term nshtdna (= Skr. utthdna) is the vital principle 
w^hich maintains the functional activities of the senses, and 
corresponds to jiva. It is an enlargement of iishta, ‘health, 
well-being, salvation,' from y/ sta and ud, and implies full 
enjoyment of all the faculties. In close conceptual relation- 
ship to this is the word aghva, which is the Bactrian form 
of asu, and sometimes means self, but oftener the seat of 
life, as prana is used in the Upanishads. 

Baodhagh is partly vijndna and partly manas^ but in either 
case it represents man's psychical force and nature. 

Lastly, we have urvnny which expresses the characterizing 
individuality, the consciousness of responsibility in man. 
At death the Ur van has to give account of itself on the 
Cihvad bridge, and, according to the verdict of the Judges, 
goes either to heaven or to hell. The word comes from 
\/ vary ‘ to wish, choose,' so that we should not be far wrono- 
in describing it as the faculty of volition. In the Avesta 
there is a great deal about the Geus Urvan or Animal Soul. 
The song contained in the 29th Hd of the Yasna consists 
of a dialogue between Geus Urvan (Goshurun), the Ox-Soul, 
the personification of life, here appearing as the guardian 
of all things living, on the one side, and Ahura and Asha 
on the other. The soul of the ox complains to the Creator 
of the persecution suffered by all creatures here below at 
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the hands of demons ; whereupon Ahura ilazda turns to 
Asha for advice on the subject. The latter then declares 
that he himself is supreme ruler and Lord of all, but there 
is no consolation until Ahura Mazda announces to Goshurun 
the coming of Zarathustra. Though not wholly satisfied 
with this, Goshurun nevertheless thenceforth submits to the 
will of Ahura. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of note that, among other 
Vedic and Avestic contrasts, whereas according to the 
Upanishad doctrine the soul when in deep sleep goes into 
Svarga or Bmhma-Ioka (heaven), according to Zoroastrian 
lore it goes into ncisto aghns (hell), because in the one case 
sleep is attributed to the Good Spirit and in the other to 
the Bad. — Yours faithfully, 

' Hekbert Baynes. 

To the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


[Mr. Baynes raises a large question. Dissatisfaction with 
the ordinary soul theory led, no doubt, in widely separated 
countries, to its being supplemented by other theories. In 
India, also, there w-ere such other theories, and about 1,500 
years after the date of the books I was discussing these 
were worked up into an elaborate system by Sankara. If 
in the Avesta similar theories had already been worked up 
into a similarly elaborate system, that would be very 
suggestive as to the date of the Avesta. Of the five 
Avesta \vords explained by Mr. Baynes, only 7irvan seems 
to belong to the soul theory proper. It would be very 
interesting, if documents are available, to have a history 
of all five ; and also of the four Indian terms referred to. 
The suksma-Sftnra was not born till many centuries after 
the time I was dealing with. Jica does occur at that time 
in the sense of ‘alive, living’; or, as substantive, ‘life.’ 
Jacob gives five passages from the Chandogya and one from 
the Kathaka. In none of them does the word mean ‘soul’; 
in three of them the reference is to a tree. Puntsa occurs 
frequently in the sense of ‘ man, human.’ The word whose 
meaning I discussed was dtman, — Bh. D.] 
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8. Early Commerce between India and Babylon. 

Mr. Kennedy concludes his learned and valuable ardcle 
on this interesting topic (above, 1898, p. 273) with a dis- 
cussion as to the date of the knowledge of the monsoons, 
and with the remark that “ the true trade route to India — 
that is, from Persia — was discovered when the black-hulled 
merchant ships first plunged through the salt sea spray 
and ploughed their eastward course, under the stars, amid 
the open ocean.’’ 

In preparing my forthcoming translation of the Dialogues 
of the Buddha, I have come across the following passage 
in the Kevaddhu or Kevattua Sutta of the Digha (fifth 
century b.c.). The Buddha says : 

“ Long ago ocean-going merchants were wont to plunge 
forth upon the sea, on board a ship, taking with them 
a shore- sighting bird, When the ship was out of sight 
of land they would set the shore-sighting bird free. And 
it would go to the East and to the South and to the West 
and to the North, and to the intermediate points, and rise 
aloft. If on the horizon it caught sight of land, thither 
it would go. But if not, then it would come back to the 
ship again. Just so, brother, etc.” 

Such a simile would scarcely be made use of, in ordinary 
talk, unless the habit referred to were of some standinsr, 
and matter of general knowdedge. It is, I think, the 
earliest reference in Indian books to ocean-going ships out 
of sight of land. 


T, W. Rhys Davids. 
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Professor G. Dalman. Die Worte Jesu, mix Berueck- 

SICHTIGUNG DES NACHKANNONISCHEN JuEOlSCHEN 
SCHRIFTTHUMSUND DER AraMAEISCHEN SpRACH K. 
Yol. I : Einleitung und wichtlge Begriffe, nebst 
Anhang. Messianische Texte. (Hinrichs : Leipzig, 
1899 .) 

In this work, of which the first volume has just appeared, 
Professor Dalinan is making practical use of the extensive 
Aramaic studies which he has pursued hitherto with such 
singleness of purpose and success. It appears now that 
they were merely the preparatory work, the scaffolding for 
a totally different structure. All these philological researches 
had, as their ultimate aim, the purpose to penetrate behind 
the Greek form of the words and the statements ascribed 
directly to Jesus, chiefly in the three Synoptic Gospels, 
and to recover, if possible, by means of an accurate study 
of the language spoken in Palestine the very original 
form of those sentences of Jesus. Did he speak Hebrew 
or Aramaic ? Which of these two would explain more 
easily the peculiarities of the Greek forms, and w^hich would 
give a more accurate meaning to those words as used by 
Jesus? This question, which is bound to touch upon 
extremely delicate theological problems, and is of incal- 
culable importance for the criticism of the Synoptics, can 
be dealt wdth in these pages only and solely from the 
strictly philological point of view. Needless to say that 
the prominent feature of this first volume, dealing with the 
Introduction and some of the ‘‘Principal Notions^' in 
J.R.A.s, 1899. 


28 
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the Gospels, is to prove that the language spoken by Jesus 
was not Hebrew, as has been suggested by many great 
scholars, the last of whom is Resch, whose great work on 
this very question has just appeared, but the Aramaic of 
Galilee. Only, if retranslated into that special dialect, 
many of the forms and terms used obtain a clear and 
precise meaning. Such is the contention of Professor 
Dalman, who, with extreme learning and profound acumen, 
discusses seriatim each of these notions, and tries to retrace 
the original Aramaic form. There are a few points, how- 
ever, which remain unanswered. The ground for assuming 
the language of the people to have been Aramaic in Palestine 
in the time of Jesus is not convincing. The fact remains 
that the language of the Prayers and the language of 
the Literature at that period was purely Hebrew, though 
of a somewhat different character from that of the Bible. 
A nation that speaks at one and the same time two languages 
is an ethnographical fiction. It is not likely that the 
people should have accepted a totally different language for 
their religious and another for their daily life, except in 
cases where the sacred literature had been introduced 
from elsewhere, as is the case with the Latin in the 
Catholic Church of Europe. The literature of the people 
would represent much more that language, and such is the 
case w'ith the literature of the contemporaries of Jesus. 
Assuming, then, the literary language to have been Hebrew, 
how^ is it, then, that the primitive Gospel, also a literary 
product, should not have been written in the sacred Hebrew 
language, but in Aramaic ? And if the three Synoptics 
have translated a Semitic original into Gieek, have they not 
stood under the same influences under which the translators 
of the LXX stood, and was not the ‘ Koine ^ used in 
Palestine, a kind of Greeko-Semitic language, and which 
would thus not prove much for the (»riginal form of the 
lanmao-e, either of the Primitive Gospel or of Jesus himself. 
Professor Dalman himself has to admit such influences when 
he tries to explain certain Hebraisms in the language of 
Luke. He says that Luke stood under the influence of 
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the Greek translation of the Bible. But as Professor 
Dalman refers constantly to the Hebrew forms of words 
and the notions prevalent at that period, as retained in the 
oldest texts of rabbinical literature, and supplies his Aramaic 
examples with very numerous parallels, he facilitates the 
critical examination of his thesis. He brings to bear to 
his task an unrivalled knowledge, at first hand, of these 
languages and literatures. The retranslation of whole 
sentences into Aramaic must, however, be declared as 
laboured and artificial, whilst the examinations and eluci- 
dations of the “ Principal Jfotlons are models of accurate 
and profound investigation, full of keen insight into the 
spiritual life of the people of that period and of extreme 
value from a philological point of view. The supplement 
consists of eleven texts, which, according to Professor 
Dalman, are of Messianic import, commencing with the 
Sibyllinian Oracles and finishing with an Aramaic hymn, 
which seems to me to be of comparatively modern date, 
originating probably from the circle that had gathered 
round the new kabbalistical school in Tiberias in the 
sixteenth century, where many such hymns were written 
in the same language. The so-called Palestinian recension 
of the Eighteen Benedictions is merely a local variant 
unsupported and practically contradicted by the mass of 
similar texts which have recently come to light among 
the fragments brought from Egypt. Nor do I understand 
the reason for adopting the vocalization of the Yemen MSS, 
for the other Hebrew texts when we have at least as 
perfect texts in old and excellent MSS. with the usual 
vocalization. Those MSS. vary also considerably between 
one another, and for that reason alone it wmuld have been 
more advisable to retain the version which appears in the 
Liturgies of the known rites, A text, which I have been 
able to reconstruct, from Egyptian fragments as old as 
those from which the so-called Palestinian Version has 
been published — all are of Palestinian origin for that — 
differs considerably from the one published by Professor 
Dalman, and agrees much more wdth the oldest known 
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version, that of Saadva, of the beginning of the tenth 
century, if not older. Professor Dalraan ought to have taken 
this as basis, and in a similar manner the Kaddish as 
given by Maimonides is at least as archaic in form and 
structure as any other known ; moreover, the Yemen Liturgy 
has adopted this form from Maimonides. But, in spite 
of these deficiencies, the book stands as an important 
contribution to the literature of that period. 

M. G. 

Eclipses of the Moon in India. By Robert Sewell. 
(London, 1898.) 

This continuation of the “Indian Calendar gives a list of 
the lunar eclipses from a.d. 300 to 1900, which will prove 
of great use to those who have to calculate or verify dates 
of Indian inscriptions. It is mainly based on Von Oppolzer’s 
Canon der Finsterninne^ but possesses a value of its own, inas- 
much as Mr. Sewell, for the date of every eclipse, has / 
given not only the week-day, but also the Hindu lunar ( 
month in which the eclipse took place (or will take place). I 
This may best be shown by an example. / 

The Nanyaura plate of Dhangadeva mentions a Tunar \ 
eclipse on Sunday, the l5th of the bright half of Kdrttika 
of the [Vikrama] year 1055. We know that this date 
must fall in either a.d. 997 or 998, and from Mr. SewelTs 
list we see, without any calculation, that there was a lunar 
eclipse on the 6th November, a.d. 998, which was a Sunday^ 
and which did fall in the month Kdrttika. We also see 
from it that the eclipse was total, and from the times given 
(which have been taken from the Canon) we may say at 
once that the eclipse was visible everywhere in India. 

To test the accuracy of Mr. Sewell’s part of the work, 

I have recalculated the data given by him for about fifty 
lunar eclipses mentioned in Indian inscriptions, and have 
found only one instance where Mr. Sewell is wrong. The 
eclipse of Monday, the 9th October, a.d. 1139, which is 
mentioned in a plate of Govindacandra of Kanauj, took 
place in the month Asvina, not in Karttika. 
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Besides tlie list of lunar eclipses, Mr. SewelPs new work 
coQtaius some minor additions to the Indian Calendar, ’’ 
which it seems unnecessary to specify here, 

Qottingen, F. Kielhorn. 

History of British India. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.L, LL. D., Vice-President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Volume I: “To the Overthrow of 
the English in the Spice Archipelago.’’ (Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1899.) 

The author tells us In his Introduction, that this book 
completes a task which has occupied thirty- four years of 
his life. The Archives of England, Portugal, and Holland 
have been consulted by him personally. 

The book, presented by the author to the Society, is the 
first volume of a series, and has been published in the 
present year ; the remaining volumes will follow. It is 
dedicated by permission to H.M. the Queen-Empress, and 
is illustrated by four maps : 

(1) General Map of India. 

‘(2) Ancient and Mediaeval Trade Routes to India. 

(3) The Indian Peninsula, Portuguese period. 

(4) The Eastern Archipelago. 

In the ten chapters of this volume the history of British 
India is brought down from 1516 a.d., when the old trade 
routes from India to the West were closed by the barbarism 
of the newly-established Turkish Empire, to 1603 ; the end 
of the struggle between the English and Dutch, culminating 
in the tragedy of Amboyna. 

There is much new material: there is a judicious absence 
of an attempt at literary brilliancy ; there is a sweeping 
away of certain familiar historic delusions, which hitherto 
prevailed. A certain historical philosophy dominates the 
narrative. The conquest of British India by the population 
of a little island in the extreme West is but the last scene 
of the great drama of the conflict between Asia and Europe, 
which had gone on for centuries long before the Christian era. 
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Great Britain endured mucli during a century and a half 
of strus:s:le. ere it entered into its inheritance. “ Qui dura 
Yince’^ is aa Italian proverb, aptly illustrated in this case. 
If it be argued, that the conquest of India was the result 
of brute force, this is not denied, but there was persistent 
self-sacrifice as well on the part of the conquerors. 

The author does not withhold well-deserved praise from 
the Portuguese and their leaders ; they were noble fellows, 
but the political resources and population of Portugal did 
not form a suflBciently large basis for so magnificent 
a structure as an Asiatic Empire. 

As Portugal disappeared, Holland appeared on the scene, 
and her resources also proved insufficient for the task. 

In these pages there is an absence of Chauvinism and 
Egoism, which often degrade the modern history of any 
particular country, written for the benefit of so-called 
patriotic readers ; a judicial spirit reigns throughout, but 
one feature transpires, that the British authorities had even 
in those early days a care for the interests of the people 
committed to their charge, as is the case in British India 
to a remarkable extent at the present day. The Portuguese 
had no conception of the nature of the duty, which attended 
the task of ruling conquered provinces. The Dutch then^ 
and noiCy looked upon Colonies and subject populations as 
the platform of a financial speculation, which must be made 
at any cost to bring profitable returns to the Mother- 
Country ; they cared not for the advancement of the subject 
races. 

The volume before us ends at a period, when the British 
prospects had fallen very low in the struggle with Holland, 
but it must be recollected that the bone of discord with 
Holland was not so much the Peninsula of India as the 
islands and coasts of the Indian Archipelago : the Dutch 
adventurers were supported by the whole strength of the 
Dutch Government ; the British East India Company had 
to depend on its own resources. The author brings out 
the strong and weak features of the two contending nations, 
and with great success. 
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We look forward with great interest to the forthcoming 
second volume : we trust not to have to wait too long ; it 
will bring the reader down the stream of time to a period, 
with the environment of which he is more familiar. It 
is well to study the genesis of Empires, as well as of 
Natural Phenomena, The Twentieth Century, into which 
we are entering, may develop organic dangers and the germ 
of decay of Empires, unheeded and unthought of by the 
surface-student of History. The question may be raised in 
Parliament, whether the Empire of India is worth retaining, 
if any prodigious sacrifice had to be made by the Mother- 
Country. The reply of an old Anglo-Indian official, who 
helped to extend the North-Western frontier from the 
Satlaj to the Indus and beyond, and to rule subject races 
firmly, yet sympathetically and lovingly, is, that if Great 
Britain by mischance, or misconduct, lost the Empire of 
India, it would cease to be one of the Great Powers of the 
World, and, following the example, fall to the political level 
of Spain. 

The author suffered the great mortification of the loss 
of the main part of his materials and manuscripts collected 
in India, when the homeward-bound steamer, to which they 
were entrusted, went to the bottom of the sea, but his 
unflagging zeal and dauntless energy did not sink under 
this great calamity ; to a certain extent he has modified the 
plan and scope of his enterprise, and we think wisely so. 

In the first place, Miya /xeya kukov ” : the 

present work must consist of several large volumes : if the 
author had carried out his intention of preparing a com- 
plete history of India from the invasion of the Aryans’* 
(p. 18), the size of the work would have been indefinitely 
extended. 

In the second place, what was the presumable date of 
the Aryan Invasion? Anterior to Alexander the Great, 
anterior to the birth of Buddha, which are dates fixed 
with tolerable certainty. The earliest date of the Book 
under review is 1516 a.d. The Birth of Buddha carries 
us back 2,100 years, and there is an abyss of centuries 
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beyond before we reach tbe possible and probable date 
of tbe Aryan Invasion. Besides, such a subject opens 
out a new and distinct world of ideas, facts, speculations, 
and doubts, and postulates an amount of peculiar study and 
accumulated knowledge not to be found in the fourteen 
fascinating volumes of the Imperial Gazetteer of India. No 
one is so familiar as the author with the physical, racial, 
and intellectual features of the three hundred Millions of 
British India of the Nineteenth Century after the Christian 
era, and we are glad that he has restricted the orbit of 
Lis labours into a compass, where we can trust him 
implicitly, and without a doubt. Our critical attitude would 
necessarily be modified, if in one of bis volumes we had 
to consider the questions : At what date was the Phoenician 
Alphabet imported into India ? What are the dates of 
certain Inscriptions, and Manuscripts ? The Twentieth 
Century may bring a solution to this and other questions : 
the Nineteenth has not done so. The author’s narrative 
floats down a stream of absolute historic calm and certainty: 
let him be satisfied. 

Eobekt Needham Cust, 

Son. Sec. of Royal Asiatic Society, 

March 10, 1899. 

Parser Prakash; being a record of important events in 
the growth of the Parsi community in Western India, 
chronologically arranged, from the date of their immi- 
gration into India to the year 1860 a.d. Compiled 
by BoMA^'JEE Byramjee Patele. Gujarati. 4to ; 
pp. xvi and 1052. (Bombay^ 1888.) 

This chronicle of the doings and progress of the Indian 
Parsis, so far as they have been recorded down to 1860, 
could have been compiled only by patient and enthusiastic 
research, and have been so conveniently arranged only by 
judicious appreciation and thorough knowledge of the wants 
of inquirers. Each event is briefly recorded, but wdth all 
necessary particulars, from the best available document and 
under its proper English date. And, if tbe document bears 
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a Parsi or Hindu date, that is also recorded ; while the 
nature of the document and, sometimes, remarks as to its 
authenticity are added in footnotes. As the chronicle is 
intended chiefly for the information of the Parsi community, 
it is written in Gujarati; but the preface is also given 
in English, and the original text of English documents 
is often quoted in the footnotes. 

Among the authorities quoted are printed and manuscript 
books, statements of old travellers, legal and government 
records, family papers, newspapers, rivayats, and inscription 
Formerly it was the custom for priests to keep records of 
deaths and remarkable events occurring in their vicinity, 
or among their neighbours, but this class of record w'as 
never easily accessible, and is now supposed to be fast 
disappearing, so that it will probably be altogether lost if 
copies be not collected during the present generation. 

This work was published originally in eleven parts, 
appearing at intervals extending over the ten years from 
1878 to 1888. Including a supplement of additional 
information, which accumulated during the publication, 
the book records about 3,180 distinct events, and mentions 
the names of about 5,370 Parsi men and 360 Parsi women. 
It is also provided with a perfect index of subjects, and 
another of Paisi names, probably the most complete that 
exists. 

As a specimen of this chronicle it will be sufficient to 
report its mode of dealing with some of the earlier events. 
It commences by recording the emigration of the first party 
of Parsis from Hormuz, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
to the island of Dlw, south of Kathiawar. This is stated 
on the authority of the Qissah-e Sanjdh (completed 22nd 
November, 1599, o.s.), but no dates are mentioned, because 
those stated in that book are very uncertain. In i\xQ Hadesa- 
ndmu (Bombay, a.d. 1831) Dastur Framji Aspandiarji 
Habadi quotes them as follows : — The emigrants first fled 
into Kohistan, where they remained a century, and after- 
wards travelled to Hormuz, where they dwelt fifteen years, 
and then sailed to Diw, where they stayed nineteen years, 
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and again sailed in stormy weather to Sanjan. Here they 
were permitted to settle by the Hindu Raja Jadiraila, who 
granted them a considerable tract of land on certain 
conditions. 

The date of their arrival is uncertain, but the footnotes 
state that the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson thought that the Raja 
might have been Jay dev, who reigned in Gujarat a.d. 
745-806 (see Indian Antiquary ^ 1872). Though Dastur 
Aspandiarji Kamdinji, of Bharuc, in his Kadim Tdrikh 
Pdrsio-ni Kasr^ p. 149 (a.d. 1826), states that the Parsis 
landed at Sahjan in Samvat 772, Sravan sud 9, on Friday 
the second day Babman of the fourth month Tir, a.y. 85 ; 
but in 1870 Seth K. R. Kama, in his Yazdajardi Tdrikh, 
showed that these two dates did not correspond. The 
Indian Parsi date, second day of fourth month a.y. 85, 
was really Friday, 25th September, 716, but the Hindu 
date seems to have been two or three months earlier, and 
this discrepancy can hardly be explained as a mere copyist’s 
blunder. In his supplement, p. 837, the compiler gives 
further information about this date ; in an old copy of the 
Qissah-e Sahjdri, among the records belonging to the Udvara 
assembly, there was written, in Samvat 1872 (a.d. 1816), 
a memorandum that the day of the landing of the Parsis 
at Sahjan was Samvat 895, on the first day of the fourth 
month, on a Sunday. This date, the first of the fourth 
month, A.Y. 208 (Indian reckoning), was 24th August, 
A.D. 839, which day was really a Sunday. All that can 
be said for this latter date is that it is more reasonable 
than the former one. 

As Parsi priests are accustomed to recite the names of 
their ancestors on certain occasions, it would seem an easy 
matter to ascertain the average number of generations by 
wKich the present priests are separated from any common 
ancestor ; and this is no doubt the case when the interval 
is not more than four or five centuries ; but further back 
this traditional memory is often imperfect. An extensive 
pedigree of the Bharuc Dasturs and their posterity was 
compiled by one of their descendants born in 1838 ; and 
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from this pedigree, with the assistance of some information, 
contained in known colophons, it is possible to approximate 
to the date when Neriosahg Dhawal (the Parsi priest who 
translated most of the Tasna and part of the Khurdah 
Avesta into Sanskrit) must have flourished ; a matter which 
the compiler of the Parsi Pralcdsh has not attempted to 
decide. 

In a colophon appended to the Pahlavi Yosht-i Frjano 
in Haug^s MS. 6 at Munich, the copyist, Peshyotan Earn 
Kamdin, writing in 1397, gives his pedigree for ten 
generations^ back to Ramyar, the father of Hormazdyar, 
who is generally recognized as the first cousin of Neriosahg 
Dhawal. These ten generations, detailed in a document 
500 years old, have been a valuable extension, or con- 
firmation, of the oldest portion of the pedigree. Another 
colophon, appended to the Pazand- Sanskrit Arda-Yiiaf 
in Haug’s MS. 18 at Munich, was written by Ram Kamdin, 
the father of the aforesaid Peshyotan, in 1410. 

The pedigree itself informs us that Peshyotan was an 
ancestor of its compiler in the nineteenth generation, and 
that its compiler was born in 1838 ; while the colophons 
state that Peshyotan wrote one MS. in 1397, and his father 
Ram wrote another in 1410. With these data it is easy 
to calculate the average length of a generation with great 
exactness. As nineteen generations of 24 years and 25 
years would extend over 456 and 475 years respectively, or 
back from 1838 to 1382 and 1363 respectively, it is evident 
that the average generation must have been between these 
limits, and most probably about 24 years and 3 months, 
because in that case Peshyotan would have been 20 years 
old in 1397, and Ram 57 years old in 1410 ; the son being 
just old enough to be trusted to copy Pahlavi MSS., and 
the lather just young enough to write without spectacles, 
which were very rare anywhere in those days. 

Returning to the pedigree, corrected by the insertion of the 
three names accidentally omitted in the English translation 

* All mentioned in the Pahlavi text, but three have been accidentally omitted 
in the English translation. 
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of Peshyotan’s colophon, we find that Hormazdyar, the 
first cousin or contemporary of jSTeriosahg, lived eight 
generations earlier than Earn, and eight generations of 24 
years and 3 months take us back 194 years from the birth 
of Earn in 1353 to the probable time of the birth of 
Hormazdyar, or of Neriosang, about a.d. 1159. This leads 
to the conclusion that the Yasna must have been translated 
into Sanskrit about a.d. 1200, when Neriosang may have 
been 4 1 yea rs old . The pedi g ree mentions only tb ree 
generations before Neriosang, so it begins about a.d. 1086 
with Sheheriyar and his son Shahpur, from whom most 
of the priestly families trace their descent. Many early 
priests have probably been omitted, but whether before or 
after these two names is quite uncertain. 

Shortly after their arrival at Sanjail, the immigrant Parsis 
built a fire - temple, and furnished it with the necessary 
apparatus for worship, which they had brought with them 
from Khurasan. The date of its consecration, being doubtful, 
is given in a footnote as generally supposed to have been 
in Saihvat 777, on the ninth day of the ninth month (a.y.), 
which is a common mode of writing old dates in Indian 
Parsi MSS. ; and this is the date on which its anniversary 
is still celebrated. But in some writings the 26th day of 
the second month is mentioned. These two dates are 
equivalent to 27th February, 721, and 18th August, 720, 
respectively. 

The next events recorded are the visits of Parsis to the 
Kanheri Caves in Salsette, where they inscribed their names 
and the dates of their visits, in Pahlavi characters, nearly 
nine centuries ago. The dates given in the Parsee Prakash 
are not quite accurate, as they were published before these 
inscriptions had been fully translated in the Indian Antiquary, 
voL ix, pp. 265-8. There are four Pahlavi inscriptions still 
fairly legible, and, if the dates are inscribed according to 
Indian Parsi reckoning, they are as follows: — The earliest 
inscription is unfinished, but gives the names of fifteen 
Parsis who had come to the place on the hrst day of the 
seventh month, a.y. 378 (10th October, 1009). The second 
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inscription (over a t«ink) gives a complete list of the same 
Parsis, witli one additional, and is dated the 16tli day of 
the eighth month, A.Y. 378 (24th November, 1009), probably 
the date of intended departure ; but a second extra name 
is added, as if the person had died more than a fortnight 
later. Both these inscriptions must refer to one protracted 
visit. A third inscription, dated the 24th of the seventh 
month, A.Y. 390 (30th October, 1021), contains ten names, 
of which four also occur in the preceding inscriptions. The 
fourth inscription, on a stone found among the ruins of 
a built dagoha, gives merely the year a.y. 390 and the name 
Mah-Farnbag, the first mentioned in the third inscription, 
being evidently a record of the same visit. The names 
resemble those used in the later Sasanian times, and for the 
next six centuries, by the Parsis in Persia. 

From Sanjan the Parsis spread to Bharuc, Khambat, 
Aklesar, and other places in Gujarat ; and, according to 
a memorandum in an old hook about the inheritance of 
property belonging to the Meharji-Paila family, their 
ancestor Kamdln Zarathosht arrived at Nagmahdal on the 
24th of the first month, a.y. 511 (3rd April, 1142). He 
remarked that its climate was like that of Sari in Mazen- 
daran, the home of his ancestors, and hence he called his 
new home Nawsari, or ‘ the new Sari.^ 

Under the date a.d. 1184 a statement is quoted, from 
the preface to Westergaard*s Zendaveda (1854), regarding 
an ancient colophon, found copied in the old Yendidad, 
with Pahlavi, at Copenhagen, from which it appears that 
a preceding copy of the same text was written in Sagastan, 
or Sistan, for a Parsi priest named Mahyar, from the district 
of Aucak, on the bank of the water of Sind (probably Uch in 
the Panjab), who had been six years in Sagastan, studying 
religious matters for his friends in India, and was about 
to return home with the information he had collected and 
this copy of the Yendidad, presented as a righteous gift. 
The epoch from which the date of this colophon was 
reckoned is not mentioned, but as we have only a copy of 
a copy of the original colophon, the epoch was probably 
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omitted by one of the copyists. The Iranian Parsi calendar 
completes its year thirty days earlier than the Indian one, 
and in old dates the years were usually reckoned in Iran 
from the death of Yazdakard, that is, from a,y. 20. The 
date given in the colophon is the 17th of the fourth month 
of 554, and this would be 16th May, 1185, if reckoned from 
Yazdakard’s accession, or 11th May, 1205, if reckoned from 
his death. Nothing further appears to be known of this 
colony of Parsis which existed at Uch in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Many priestly families are next traced to their ancestors 
in the footnotes; and the building of a brick dokhmu at 
Bharuc, by Seth Peshatanji, is mentioned as being recorded 
in an old book by a bard of Baroda. The date given is 
Saihvat 1365, Jeth sud 2 (a.d. 1309) ; and the dokJmu 
appears to be still standing, though in a ruinous condition. 

One of many documents, found in a collection of manu- 
script papers in the Meharji-Raila library at Nawsari, is 
an affidavit, signed by twenty-six Parsi laymen of Valsar, 
certifying that they had obtained a resident priest from 
the Nawsari assembly. This document is dated Saihvat 
1471, Yaisakh sud 11 (a.d. 1414). 

Shortly after this, Sultan Mahmud Begara, of Ahmadabad, 
sent his kinsman Alafkhan, with a force of 3,000 men, to 
attack Sahjan, whose Raja induced the Parsis to assist him 
with 1,400 men, under a leader named Ardeshir, who at 
first defeated the Musulmans; but the latter, being reinforced, 
afterwards defeated the Parsis, killed Ardeshir, and captured 
Sail j an. These events are mentioned only in the QissaJi-e 
Sahjdhy and their date is doubtful, but the compiler, in his 
footnotes, gives reasons for placing them in the interval, 
1458-1493, and probably near the beginning of it. 

The same uncertain authority states that the surviving 
Parsis fled from Sahjan, with their families and sacred fire, 
into the hills of Bahrot, where they remained twelve years, 
and then moved into the Yahsra jungle for fourteen years 
longer, after which Canga Asa, the chief Parsi layman at 
Nawsari, induced them to take their sacred fire to Nawcari 
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and settle there. An old Yasna, written at Nawsari, a.d. 
1658, was copied at Yalsar, a.d. 1800, and in this copy it 
is stated that the Sahjan sacred fire arrived at Nawsari on 
the 29th of the sixth Parsi month, in Saihvat 1475 (28th 
June, 1419), which is not easy to reconcile with the pre- 
ceding dates, and is probably not based upon a contemporary 
record, but upon mere tradition. The compiler of the Parses 
Prakdsh, however, suggests (in p. 5, note 2) a means of 
approximately ascertaining the true date of the arrival of 
the Sahjan fugitives at Nawsari by reference to information 
contained in the earliest Persian Rivayats still extant. 
These Persian Rivayats contain religious information and 
epistles, from Parsi priests in Persia, addressed to Parsis 
in India, in reply to written inquiries which the latter 
sent to Persia by special messengers from time to time. 
The earliest Rivayats, of which copies are known to survive, 
w^ere two brought back to India by Nareman Hoshang, 
from the vicinity of Yazd, in 1478 ^ and 1486,^ and 
a Kitabat or epistle brought from the same neighbourhood, 
by four Iranian Parsi traders, in 151 IJ In all three docu- 
ments Cangah-shah is mentioned as the chief layman at 
Nawsari, and a Herbad KhurshM, mentioned in the first 
Rivayat as an important priest at Naw^sari, is further defined 
as Khurshed of Sahjan in the other two documents. Both 
parties were evidently resident in Nawsari for fully thirty- 
three years, but neither name is found in the next Rivayat, 
written in 1527. From this we learn that an important 
priest from Sahjan had arrived at Nawsari before 1478, 
and it is known that Sultan Mahmud came into power at 
Ahmadabad in 1458, so that the capture of Sahjan must 
have been after that date. If we suppose that the Parsis 
were driven out of Sahjan about 1460, and took refuge at 
Nawsari about 1470, they would have dwelt ten years in 
the jungly hills, instead of the legendary twenty-six. This 

^ These are the dates if reckoned from the accession of Yazdakard, but they 
would each be twenty years later if reckoned from his death, in which case the 
fugitives may have remained in the jungle for the full traditional period of 
twenty-sii years, say from 1460 to 1486. 
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occasional correspondence with the Iranian Parsis continued 
for more than another century, and has contributed several 
lists of Indian Parsi names to the compiler’s chronicle. 

The first Parsi who settled in Bombay was Dorabji 
Nanabhai, who came from Sumari-gam at Surat, a.d. 1640, 
and remained in the service of the Portuguese authorities ; 
being afterwards employed by the English to collect a tax 
levied on the cooly fishermen. He was the ancestor of the 
Kawasji Patel family, and died in 1689. His younger son, 
Rustamji Dorabji, succeeded to his father’s appointment, 
and in 1692, when all the Europeans and garrison were 
dying from a severe pestilence, and the Sidi of Janjira had 
landed troops and taken the Dungari Fort, he collected 
a number of cooly fishermen, and drove the enemy out of 
the island, which he held for a few days, till the arrival 
of reinforcements from Surat. For this good service the 
Patelship of Bombay was made hereditary in his family. ) 
lie died on the 27th of the sixth month, a.y. 1132 (llth 
April, 1764), aged 96, having been one of the principal 
members of the original Parsi Pancayat from its com- 
mencement. 

Regarding Rustaraji’s wife and her family a tale, worthy of 
romance, is told under the date a.d. 1808. Her parents were 
8iyavakhsh bin Dinyar and his wife Firahgij, Iranian Parsis 
who had been forcibly converted to the Musulman faith. 
They had two daughters, whom they had secretly brought 
up as Zoroastrians, and were intending to send them for 
marriage to the Parsis residing in India, when a German 
traveller appeared, who was a very respectable man ; so 
Siyavakhsh begged his assistance, and proposed to intrust 
him with his daughters, for conveyance to India and delivery 
to some trustworthy Parsi there, who would undertake to 
have them married. The German oflfered to marry one 
of the girls himself, and to deliver the other as ^eque^ted. 

To this the girls and their parents assented, and the former 
travelled to Bombay with the German. Thence the German 
took one girl with him to his own country, leaving the 
other with a respectable Parsi shopkeeper, to give away 
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in marriage to some Parsi householder. His choice fell 
upon Eustamji Dorabji, to whom the girl, named Firoja, 
was married. She had four sons, three of whom died before 
her, at ages varying from 37 to 55 ; and she survived her 
husband nearly 44 years, dying on the 11th of the fifth 
month, A.Y. 1177 (15th February, 1808), aged 80.^ It is 
rare for the combined lives of a man and his wife to extend 
into three centuries, as in this case, beginning in 1677 and 
ending in 1808, a period of 131 years; but the husband 
must have been 60 years older than his wife. From the 
age of the eldest son, at the time of his death, it is easy 
to see that the marriage took place in 1743, which is one 
step towards identifying the German traveller, if he were 
a man of any importance. 

These desultory remarks will be sufficient to show that 
Mr. B. B. Patell has succeeded in collecting much valuable 
historical information regarding the Indian Parsis, which 
he should endeavour to extend and improve as opportunity 
offers. Wherever old and trustworthy documents survive, 
the influential Parsis should assist him to obtain permission 
to inspect them and note their contents for future com- 
pilation. He has nearly exhausted the documents with 
which I am acquainted, but some remaining information 
may be mentioned. 

Perhaps the oldest document in India, containing a con- 
temporary record of Parsi names, was one of the copper- 
plates of the Kottayam grant, made to the Syrian Church 
by a local Eaja in Travancore, probably early in the ninth 
century a.d., a facsimile of which was published in J.R.A.S , 
O.S., Vol. VII, p. 344. Fortunately this facsimile is fairly 
legible, as the plate, bearing the names of the witnesses, 
is said to be now lost. Ten of these witnesses signed their 
names in cursive Pahlavi, and all call themselves Magavokoy 


^ The compiler has prohahly found these facts recorded in family papers, and 
not ill any newspaper, as supposed by M. D. Menant in his recent hook entitled 
Les Farsis. In the Fanee Frakath there are two footnotes, referring to the 
Bombay Courier for other events recorded on the same page as this tale, with 
which latter they have no connection ; and the Bombay Courier for 1808 has been 
searched in vain for any reference to this tale. 

J.R.A.S 1899. 


29 
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or Magian. The cursive character of the writing makes 
the names difficult to decipher, but the following translation 
is probably nearly correct : — 

I, the Magian {Magavolio) Yakrano-r . . . -shifas, son 
of Shikon-zarir, am a witness. I, the Magian Atare-mahag, 
son of Veh-zufon, am a witness to it I, the Magian 
rejoicing the just {arshdn-shddia]:), Marjo-veh, son of Fulanik, 
am a witness to it. I, the Magian Gilumat, son of Bag-veh, 
am a witness to it. I, the Magian Savag, son of Takopo, 
am a witness to it. I, the Magian . . . . , son of 
Marjo-veh, am a witness to it. I, the Magian Zarag, son 
of Yunandn (the Greeks), am a witness, I, the Magian 
of the religion of Magianism, Farn-bag, son of Yindat/- 
Auharma:;^/, am a witness to it. I, the Magian Marjo- 
yakrano, son of Bun-rashido, am a witness to it. I, the 
Magian Khiipo-marjo, son of Aharai, am a witness to it.'’ 

Two of the names are partially lost, owing to breakages 
of the copper- plate ; and two of the Parsis, Savag, son of 
Yakdpo, and Zarag, son of Yunandn, appear to have been 
sons of converts from the Greek or Syrian Church. 

The colophons of MSS., besides furnishing dates, are 
fruitful fields for exploration, not only wdth regard to the 
names and ancestors of copyists, but also as to those of 
their employers in some cases. It is only within the last 
few years that the name of the man to whom the Parsis 
owe the preservation of the Pahlavi Yasna, Yendidad, and 
some other miscellaneous texts, has been discovered in some 
old MiSS. His name was Cahil, son of Sangan, a Parsi 
layman of Khambiit, probably a trader, who must have 
died before a.d. 1323, after providing for two copies of 
each of the texts above mentioned, as a good work. A 
rozndmah is also appended to two of the colophons, 
mentioning the names of six of his ancestors and other 
dead relations, and the dates when they should each be 
kept in remembrance. 

A complete list of copyists and their ancestors, with 
approximate dates for each name, might be both interesting 
and useful; and abundance of such materials accumulate in 
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the course of time. The Persian Rivayats have been nearly- 
exhausted, so far as names of Indian Parsis are concerned ; 
but they also contain long lists of Iranian Parsis living at 
certain times, and some attempts at estimating their numbers. 

March, 1899. E. W. West. 

The Chkonology of India, from the Earliest Times to 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By 0. Mabel 
Duff (Mrs. W. E. Rickmers). (Archibald Constable 
and Co., 1899.) 

This remarkable compilation possesses the qualities which 
such a book should possess — a clear and well-considered 
plan steadily adhered to, a matured presentment of the 
matters entered, an informed selection of the authorities. 
A work on Chronology to be of use must, on its own merits, 
command respect and confidence as to general accurac}^, 
and to my mind there is no doubt that Miss Duff’s book 
(to give the author her best-known name) is entitled to 
both. The methods adopted for ensuring accuracy are 
unimpeachable, and the sources of information as nearly 
so as existing conditions admit. The references to the 
authorities are ubiquitous and of the highest value. The 
list of those who have actively assisted the author is of 
itself a guarantee of the care, knowledge, and research 
brought to bear on the subject. 

The general plan of the work is “a table of events in 
chronological order ” of ascertained facts and dates only, 
supplemented by an extremely valuable Appendix, consisting 
of Lists of Indian Dynasties, in which are included all 
the known names of the kings, with the dates of those 
only, as to whom positive information is available. There 
are also collated lists of the Pauranic Dynasties — Saisunaga, 
Maurya, Suhga, Kanva, Andhrabhritya. These Lists and 
Tables are made to work in toirether, so as to form a kind 
of index of dates to each other, in a highly commendable 
manner. In addition, there is a very long, complete, and 
most laborious index to the whole work. 
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To say that such a book supplies a need, and will be of 
assistance to students, is to put the case too mildly, as it 
will, on account of its carefulness and completeness within 
its limits, be of inestimable value to those whose studies 
take them, into matters connected with Indian history, and 
will save them an infinite amount of troublesome and thank- 
less search in the verification of details ; for Miss Duff's 
admirable industry and patience have not only now placed 
the desired facts within easy reach, but have also supplied 
the necessary references to the authorities, by which her 
statements can be readily verified. One student, at any 
rate, of things Indian, tenders her his hearty thanks in 
anticipation for much future trouble saved. 

The preface hints at the present work being intended 
only as a preliminary edition, and, though no one could 
wish to compel an author to undertake so great and so 
careful a labour, as is involved in the book before us, more 
than once in a lifetime, one cannot but hope that should 
research, current and to come, cause, as it ought, another 
edition to early succeed the present one, the work wdll fall 
to the competent hand so successful on this occasion. But 
whenever the time comes for such another edition, it is 
to he hoped that, just as the Sinhalese Chronology has been 
now introduced as germane to the Indian, circumstances 
will have rendered it possible to introduce the Burmese 
also. The connection of the various Burmese and Pegu an 
Dynasties with, at least, Buddhist India w^as much closer 
than many suspect, and the present writer feels convinced 
that an intimate study of Burmese Chronology will serve 
to throw light on that of early India. The epigraphic data 
available for the purpose are quite as numerous and trust- 
worthy as those for India, and the vernacular literary data 
are also very many and far from untrustworthy. tTnfor- 
tunately, both these sources of correct information still 
await the attention of competent students. 

This is one direction in which Miss Duff's labours might 
in future be enlarged with advantage, should the state of 
research permit. Here is another. The Chand Dynasty of 
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Kumaun, the Kahgra Dynasty, and some Nepali Dynasties 
are given in the Appendix. There are genealogies existing 
in MS., which should be procurable through the political 
agencies, of Chamba, Jammuh, Nahan, and many another 
Himalayan ^kingdom,’ the value of which, whe]\ historical 
inquiries are necessary, can be demonstrated by a reference 
to the prefaces of the various semi - historical tales from 
the Hills to be found in the Legends of the Panjah. I once 
had, even if I have not now, put away in some forgotten 
place of safety, authentic vernacular copies of several of 
these in my own possession : and if I recollect rightly, some 
of them found a comer in Panjab Notes and Queries, All 
such lists require a good deal of verification, of course, 
but, though the facts they purport to relate truly might 
never find their way into the Tables, they might be usefully 
included in the Lists of the Appendix. 

As to the limits that the author has imposed upon herself, 
personally I should like to see the work continued on to 
the year 1700 a.d. or thereabouts, so as to include the chief 
facts of the earlier European struggles in India. 

With these remarks and hints, thrown out for what they 
may be worth, I take leave of one of the most praiseworthy 
efforts at the compilation of a good book of reference it has 
been my fortune to come across. 

R. C. Templk. 

The Booklet of Counsels. (Urmi, 1898.) 

It is desirable to call attention to this work, modestly 
called the “Booklet of Counsels,” recently issued by the 
Men of the Archbishop’s Mission to Assyrian Christians, in 
Syro- Armenian characters. Its purpose is to provide the 
Syrians with a series of characteristic selections from their 
classical literature, embracing the earliest as well as the 
latest authors. The editors have laid several printed books 
under contribution, but they have also published many 
new texts and introduced Syriac scholars to new authors. 
Nearly every extract is preceded by a brief notice in Syriac 
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of the author’s life, and, where there are unusual expressions, 
accompanied by notes. As is customary with texts printed 
in the Nestorian character, the extracts have been fully 
vocalized, and the editors have come well through the test 
to which, this process has submitted their scholarship. 
There are few or no misprints. 

There is no reason why this book should not be used as 
a Chrestomathy in Europe, and the quantity and diversity 
of the matter make it compare very favourably with any 
that has been issued. There are many new specimens in it 
of artificial poetry, a form of composition illustrated in 
Cardahi's Liher Thesauri, which, however, having the 
comments in Arabic, is not accessible to many readers. 
There is a considerable extract from the Scholia of Theodore 
Bar Kunai, a work of which M. Pognon in the recently 
published second part of his ‘‘ Coupes de Khouabir has 
published another fragment ; the Urmi extract contains 
a harmony of apparent discrepancies in the Gospels. For 
the date and probable sources of this writer M. Pognon’s 
work should be consulted. There are some new Homilies 
of Isaac of Nineveh and of Narsai ; extracts from un- 
published w^orks of Yob an nan Bar Zu^bai, Yohannan of 
Mausil, Ishak Eshbednaya, ‘Amanuel Malfana, Simon of 
Shanklabad, Elias of Anbar, and others; while in one or 
two cases the extracts given appear almost simultaneously 
with the publication of the original, e.g. in the case of the 
extract from the Ethikon of Barhebraeus, the whole of which 
has recently been published by Bedjas, accompanied by the 
Liher Columhae, which, curiously, appeared about the same 
time in Rome, It is to be feared that even this new 
accession to Syriac literature will do little to save it from the 
charge of ^'mediocrity,” levelled against it by Dr. Wright; 
but the editors, Messrs. Jenks and Irving, have accomplished 
a work which reflects great credit on themselves, their press, 
and their mission. 


D. S. Margoliouth. 
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First Steps in Assyrian. By L. W. King, M.A., 
Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum, pp. 538. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. 15s.) 

Every intelligent attempt to extend the knowledge and 
deepen the interest of English students in Assyrian and 
Babylonian Archaeology deserves a cordial welcome. The 
subject is too large and too important to be treated by its 
experts in any kind of ‘ close-corporation ' spirit. With 
100,000 tablets in our own National Museum, the tens of 
thousands elsewhere, and further additions being continually 
made to these stores, our present number of readers cannot 
possibly keep pace with their work. The Deluge Tablet 
sent home by Mr. Bassam had lain unrecognized for years 
until it came under the notice of the late Mr. Geo. Smith. 
The Chedorlaomer Tablets for sixteen or eighteen years had 
attracted no special attention until Mr. Pinches discovered 
their contents. What further surprises of a similar 
character await us, who can divine ? Moreover, there 
is urgent need for an immediate renewal of the work of 
excavation by our own countrymen; others are moving 
whilst our hands are slack, and Arabs are plundering and 
destroying. To facilitate the study of Cuneiform is there- 
fore to render to every branch of the subject as it stands 
service of the utmost value, and to prepare the way for 
future work. 

Mr. King’s book is in many respects admirable, and 
supplies a genuine need. It is, as he describes it, “A Book 
for Beginners,” and he has done well both in making 
a plentiful use of the script and in exemplifying plentilully 
by its aid yarious important points of grammar. It is 
perhaps the general excellency of the work and its 
adaptation to the end proposed which excite the greater 
attention to its defects. One cannot help asking why in 
a ‘‘ book for beginners ” the bulk should have been so 
swelled out, and the cost proportionately increased? We 
have only 70 pages of actual grammar out of a total of 
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538 pages, while with Sign-list, Vocabulary, etc., we have 
only 222 pages. The remainder is the Heading Book,’' 
containing forty - two fully transliterated and translated 
texts, and a few texts not so treated. The proportion of 
texts is excessive, with so large a number accessible on 
every hand, and mu^t have more than doubled the expense 
of publication. Moreover, all the texts are in the Assyrian 
character, which is most unfortunate. If we had had 
a few Babylonian texts in the Babylonian character, with 
the Assyrian equivalents given where difficulty was likely 
to be experienced, it would have greatly increased the value 
of the book by introducing the student to a wider range 
of Cuneiform literature ; but to put Khainmurabi'a language 
in AssurbanipaTs script is an inexcusable anachronism, if 
not an absurdity. 

With reference to the Grammar, it is difficult to under- 
stand upon what principle the moods and tenses of the vetb 
are jumbled together into one. We are told that ‘‘The 
Assyrian verb possesses five femes : the .Preterite, the 
Present, the Imp(rative, the Participle, the Permansive, 
and the Infinitive”; and after learning that the Imperative 
and Infinitive are tenses, we get the contradictory statement 
that “the Permansive expresses a state or condition.” It 
is much to be regretted also that the bad precedent of 
previous writers should have been followed in the treatment 
of the paradigm of the verb. Why should we not have 
had at least one verb given completely and in the original 
script? What Hebrew tutor would think of giving his 
students the Kal conjugation alone, and leaving them with 
only a few hints to fill up the rest as be^t he could ? With 
nothing but Mr. King’s book it is very doubtful whether 
any ‘ beginner ’ would be able to write out even the simplest 
of the regular Assyrian verbs in full. Surely a little more 
type and space here would have been well employed. 

It would seem indeed as if Mr. King was in too much 
hurry to get his work off his hands. He is a busy man, 
no doubt, and others have to suffer for it. But a little 
more deliberation would not only have prevented certain 
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needless repetitions and other blemishes in his English, 
hut enabled him to bestow more pains on the arrangement 
of the Yocabulary, and to improve on the arrangements 
of his predecessors. If we must have our Vocabularies and 
Lexicons arranged according to the order of the Hebrew 
letters, then why should stand before (albeit > may 
be understood as a vowel), and nDJ/ before ? Or if 
according to the order of the English letters, why should 
aibu stand before abti, and abbnttu before abalu? As things 
are, our Lexicographers follow neither order, and our 
Lexicons are in inextricable confusion. Mr. King is not 
to be blamed for the precedents he has followed, although 
it is to be regretted that it should not have occurred to him 
to break with them and to set a new precedent, especially 
in a book for beginners. This alphabetical difficulty created 
by our Lexicographers is further increased by the practice 
of placing each derived word under its supposed root — 
a practice which cannot be consistently observed, because the 
root of every word is not certainly known. Mr. King has 
wusely endeavoured to mitigate the inconvenience it occasions 
by placing the word in some cases in its alphabetical position 
and referring the student to the other place for its meaning. 
But the practice itself has hardly anything to commend it, 
and would be better entirely abandoned. 

The fact is that these confused arrangements are at 
bottom sheer pedantry. The impossibility of following 
consistently any order excepting that of the English equiva- 
lents of the Assyrian syllabary appears on every page of 
ever}^ vocabulary or lexicon in which the attempt is made. 
Mr. King attests it by feeling compelled to place words 
with the initial vowels ‘ E/ ‘ I,’ and ‘ U ' between the letters 
M and i : hence we have Alephs, Hes, Waws, Cheths, 
Yodhs, and Ayins all mixed up together. A vocabulary 
or lexicon is necessarily chiefly used to find the meanings 
of words we do not recognize, and when once the value of 
the first Cuneiform character can be determined the rest 
ought to be easy. But when the task is to discover the 
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meaning of a derivative, especially a derivative of a root 
weak of the second or third radical or both, the student 
and even the experienced reader may have to turn from 
root to root, and in the end only find what he wants 
by accident. Who that has ever used Delitzsch’s Hand- 
icorterbuch has escaped this exasperation? Why should not 
the common- sense plan be adopted for the Assyrian which 
everybody employs in English, French, German, and other 
dictionaries, of placing the word in its alphabetical position, 
w ith the root in brackets in explanation of it ? 

For Mr. King's book we wish a wide circulation, and 
a speedy demand for a new and improved edition. 

J. T. 

Handbooks to the Histoky of Keligioxs. The Eeligion 
of Babylonia and Assyria, By Morris Jastrow, Jun., 
Ph.D. (Boston, U.S.A. : Ginn & Company, 1898.) 

In this volume of over 700 pages, the author gives a very 
complete account of the religion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, as far as it is now known to us. In reviewing 
such a theme as this, it is necessary to state, at the outset, 
that it is an exceedingly complicated subject, requiring 
a good knowledge of the inscriptions, much critical acumen, 
and likewise plenty of courage to attack. 

After a chapter treating of the land and the people," 
in which he leaves the Akkadian question entirely open, 
he treats of the Babylonian gods prior to the days of 
Hammurabi (2300 b.c.), during which period numerous 
divine names are found, of which he gives the list,^ At 
the head of these he places the god Bel, or En-lil.^ 
Professor Jastrow is of opinion that En-lil or Bel was 
originally a different deity from Marduk or Merodach, but 
was eventually identified with him on account of the ever- 
increasing influence of the city of Babylon, the centre of 
Merodach's worship. The author is no doubt right in 

^ The readings, he points ont. are to be taken with reserv'e. 

^ Better Enliila, and also pronounced Ellilla. 
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attributing liis deification to the fact that he was originally 
a powerful chieftain, armed with mighty weapons, but 
engaged in conflicts for the ultimate benefit of mankind/^ 

When treating of the Babylonian pantheon of the days 
of Hammurabi, the author gives a longish account of the 
goddess whose name is generally read by the German 
Assyriologists as Sarpanitum, which reading he also adopts, 
notwithstanding that the only authorized one is Zirpanitum 
or Zerpanitum. He points out the process of her identifica- 
tion with the goddess Erua, and her assimilization with 
BSltu or Beltis (why use the construct form Belit rather 
than the nominative Beltu?) is referred to incidentally on 
pp. 224 and 684. Of course, every goddess could be 
designated heltu^ ‘ lady,' just as all the gods could bear 
the title of heln^ ‘ lord,' but there was one Bel and one 
B^ltu, par excellence^ the consort of Bel, identified with 
^ Sarpanitum (Zerpanitum) probably at the time that En-lil 
(Ellilla or Bel) was identified with Marduk. 

It is to be noted in connection with the name of Merodach, 
that Josef Grivel's attempt to identify him with the Biblical 
Nimrod (which has been accepted by Sayce) is not by any 
means so unsuccessful as it was, to all appearance, formerly 
thought to be. There is no proof that Gilgames (with whom 
Nimrod w^as formerly identified) was a great hunter, but of 
all the hunters of the universe, Marduk must assuredly be 
held to be the greatest, for it was he who, when all the 
other gods turned back in fear, chased and entrapped with 
his net the mighty dragon of Chaos, Tiamtum, and put an 
end to her existence. Moreover, just as Nisroch is none 
other than a changed form of Assur (compare the Greek 
forms ^Ea8pd^ and ’Ecropd^, which omit the initial «, and 
Nacrapd^, which restores the original a in the first syllable), 
so, by the same process of adding has the original 
Amarudu (for an earlier Araarudug become in Hebrew 
Nimrod, Nisroch, or, as once given in Greek, Esorach, is 

' Semiticized Araaruduk, then Maruduk, and ultimatelr (seemingly) Marduk, 
unless this last form be a man’s name, abbreviated from Marduka, ‘ be of 
Merodach.’ 
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a disfigured form of the name of Assur with the ending 
-aky which appears as -uk in the full form of the name of 
Marduk, namely, Amuruduk.^ 

Not only does the author treat at length of the various 
gods, hut he also describes fully the religious literature, 
including the incantations and charms. Besides this, the 
various legends are treated in full, as well as the cosmology, 
‘‘ the Zodiacal System, the Babylonian view of life after 
death, and the temples and worship. Of these, it is probably 
the chapter treating of the various legends of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians that will be read with the greatest 
interest. In his concluding chapter, the author gives some 
remarks upon the religion of ttie Babylonians in general, 
and its influence on the beliefs of the world. After referring 
to the shortcomings of such a religious system as the 
Babylonians and Assyrians had — ^how, in later times, ^Hhe 
priests of Marduk set the fashion in theological thought '' — 
he points out that the ancient traditions and myths were 
reshaped so as to contribute to the glory of that deity. It 
w^as tlie antiquity of Babylonian literature that prevented 
the cult from becoming uniform in all parts of the empire, 
and as each district, led by the priests, its natural theological 
leaders, held to the teaching, such as it was, of the tablets 
which they reverenced so much, everything tended to 
preserve religious opinions and teaching in the various 
provinces unchanged, so that uniformity could never be 
attained. The religion remained, therefore, the worship of 
various deities, differing (as to the chief deities) in each 
district, and a certain number of good and evil spirits and 
deinons, and the .demonology, as is well known, influenced 
greatly not only the beliefs of the Jews in that direction, 
but also, as the author points out, Christian beliefs as w^ell,* 
the most notable instance being the Book of Revelation, 


‘ It is noteworthy that both Nimrod and Nisroch have, in Hebrew, the same 
vowel-points, showmg that the iorms have been, so to say, ‘^doctored.* 
Apparently some of the Hebrew scribes had a di-iuelination to record uuchano*e'd 
the names of heathen gods, and the form Abtd-Nego tor Abed-Nebo has been 
attributed, probably rightly, to this. 
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chapter 12, and to this might be added also the description 
of the locusts with human heads and wings and tails of 
scorpions (which remind one of the ‘ scorpion-men ’ of the 
legends and the cylinder and other seals) referred to in 
chapter 9 of the same book. 

On page 684 the author refers to a ‘ pilgrimage ’ that 

A 

Assur-bani-apli made to E-sagiia to restore a statue that 
a former king of Assyria had taken from its place, and 
this reminds one that there are certain fragments of tablets 
of the nature of omens which refer to pilgrimages of a more 
real nature, and the benefits that might be expected to 
result from making them. On these fragments we find 
such entries as If one go to the Temple of the Hero, he 
will escape evil^’; “If one go to the Temple of the Seven 
Gods, he will have peace ” ; “If one go to Niffer, truuble 
of a day, peace of a year.” 

Notwithstanding the rather voluminous work of Professor 
Jastrow, there is still much to be learned and much to 
record about the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Nevertheless, it is a most valuable and useful work, and 
may be regarded as giving a fair estimate of the subject, 
treated from a rather different standpoint than that of the 
well-known and still most suggestive and valuable Hibbert 
Lectures of Professor Sayce, to whom the author from time 
to time refers. On reading the book through, one feels 
that there is a certain loss of continuity in the method 
employed by the author of splitting up his description into 
periods, and that to deal with the history of the worship 
of each god separately, in a continuous manner, whilst still 
carefully indicating the periods into which he has divided 
the work, would have been better, because it would not 
have separated and placed in widely sundered parts of the 
book subjects that ought to form one continuous whole. 
This, however, will probably be found by others to be no 
disadvantage at all, and is, in any case, a mere matter of 
arrangement. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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De WaQTDII LIBRO QTTI KlTAB AL MaGAZI INSCRIBITUR 

CoMMETsTATIO CRITICA QUAM SCRIPSIT JoSEF HOROVITZ, 

Dr. Phil. 8 VO ; pp. 48. (Berlin : Mayer & Muller, 
1898.) 

The problem the author has endeavoured to solve is 
the assignment of A1 Wiiqidi’s Kitdb al Maghdzi to its 
proper place among the older works of Muhammedan 
tradition. He also investigates the sources used by him 
as well as his method of sifting the material collected. 
Whoever has had to deal with questions connected with 
the Hadith, knows only too well what slippery ground this 
is, and how few and uncertain are the means of criticism. 
Al Wiiqidi having written at the time when Ibn Hisham 
was busy editing Ibn Ishaq’s biography of Muhammed, it 
is of special interest to find out the relation which existed 
between these two oldest authors of the early history of 
Islam, As Ibn Ilisham’s work must be studied by com- 
paring it with Al Tabari’s great History,” so also much 
light is thrown on Al Waqidi by the same author. 
Although Sprenger regards Al Waqidi’s Kitdb al Tarikh 
as an independent work, it was considered identical with 
the Kitdb al Maghdzi, and it is probable that Dr. Horovitz 
is right in the inferences he draws from the statement 
of the Kitdb al Fihrist, that Al Tabari’s quotations were 
originally taken from the Kitdb al Maghdzi, The incon- 
gruousness of these quotations with Al Waqidi’s text, as 
handed down to us, is another difficulty which Dr. Horovitz 
tries to overcome by suggesting that Al Waqidi himself 
published a second and rectified recension of his work, 
and it was this which x\l Tabari made use of. 

As to the critical method applied by Al Waqidi, it 
compares rather unfavourably with Ibn Ishaq’s manner of 
reproducing traditions. The latter does not lay so much 
stress on other versions of the same tradition as the former, 
and it is altogether interesting to observe how cautiously 
Ibn Ishaq often narrates traditions of miraculous character, 
or which were not supported by good evidence. Apart 
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from the instances mentioned by Dr. Horovitz, it is 
especially Ibn Ishaq’s reproduction of the Bahira legend 
for which he, by frequently interspersing the words 

Hish., pp. 115-17), evidently 
declines every responsibility. It is well known that 
A1 Waqidi is not free from a certain bias. He shows 
several of the characteristics which distinguish the later 
and less reliable traditionists from the earlier ones, notably 
broader style, and an increased display of Muhammed’s 
prophetic and military achievements. This is forcibly 
illustrated by the lists of the expeditions handed down by 
Ibn Ishaq as well as A1 Waqidi, and which Dr. Horovitz 
has done well to place side by side. Needless to say that 
A1 Waqidi’s is by far the larger. 

Dr. Horovitz has managed to steer clear of the many 
difficulties of his extremely abstruse subject, and has 
embodied in his little book a surprising amount of reading 
and sound criticism. There is no doubt that he has 
furthered the general knowledge of the matter, and the 
essay will be useful to students of Muhammedan tradition. 
As a trifling correction, I should point out that the 
beginning of Sura ix is not alharraa^ but hard' a, 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Notes on the Languages of the South Andaman Group 
OF Tribes. By M. V. Portman. (Calcutta: Office of 
the Superintendent of Government Printing, India, 
1898.) 

This is a heavy quarto, 390 + 191 pica pages, printed in 
a type easy to read, but in a confused manner for a work 
of this kind, which requires the judicious use of varied 
founts to bring out the points clearly for the reader. The 
blame for this fault no doubt does not lie with the author, 
from what one knows of the vagaries of a Government Press. 

It is a work of exceeding interest to myself for many 
reasons, and perhaps I ought not to have undertaken to 
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notice it for this Society, as it frequently alludes to my own 
work on the subject, and is based on my own suggestions 
as to tbe form it has taken. But the thought tbat tbe 
Andamanese languages are of necessity known to a few 
only, has overruled personal considerations and induced 
me to agree to do so. The labour involved in tbe production 
of this elaborate work, spread over nearly twenty years, 
must have been very great, and every page shows the 
minute knowledge and painstaking accuracy of the author. 

In addition, the information given is mostly original, and 
all of it is at first hand. The whole, therefore, forms 
a volume of great intrinsic merit and value to philologists. 

Its pages contain, perhaps, the most thorough examination 
to which any ‘ savage ' language has yet been subjected. 
Mr. Portman has, in truth, by this book added considerably 
to the debt of gratitude that science already owes him for 
his long- continued, patient, and intelligent studies of the ^ 
Andamanese. 

His peculiarities are, of course, now well known, including 
his defiant adherence to expressed views, and accordingly 
w^e have again his old trick of assuming that the public 
understands, without assistance, references to obscure and 
scarce books. Indeed, in one place he refers to ** My 
History of our relations with the Andamanese,” which is 
not yet out, so far as I know ; at any rate, I have never 
been favoured officially or otherwise with a printed copy 
thereof. And then he enters into a long criticism of details 
of Mr. Man's invaluable monograph on the Andamanese by 
means of references merely to the pages of the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute. This will certainly serve 
only to puzzle the reader, as, unfortunately, subscribers to 
the Institute are not very numerous, as possibly they might 
be with advantage to themselves. We also find trotted out 
repeatedly Mr. Portman’s favourite theory, as an established 
fact, of the probable disappearance in the early future of 
the Andamanese as a people, a theory which naturally may 
or may not be true. Let us all hope it is not, as I most 
certainly do. 
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With this notice of blemishes, which are after all not of 
much importance, let me turn to a very brief examination 
of the contents of this most laborious and valuable 
publication. 

Like all true teachers, Mr. Port man begins with an 
admirable map, taken from the Marine Survey of the 
Andamans. The only fault that could be found with this 
is that it does not embody the latest fruits of that Depart^ 
menPa splendid work. But for this Mr. Portraan is not 
to blame, as it was not possible for him to have included 
them. For the purposes of his book the map is complete, 
clear, and quite trustworthy. 

We are also favoured with a short chapter on the five 
tribes of the Southern Amdamauese, with their septs and 
divisions, replete with new and minute knowledge of the 
subject. These tribes are the Aka-Beada, Akar-Bale, 

) Puchikwar, Aukau-Juwoi, and Kol. Aka-Beada is a more 
‘correct' form of the Bojig-ngijida of former works. In 
addition, all Andamanese are divided into long- shore men 
and forest men — Aryauto and Eremtaga in the Aka-Beada 
language, which is that spoken about the great Penal 
Settlement at Port Blair. Each tribe speaks its owm 
language, or rather variety, not dialect, of the general South 
Andaman language, of which Mr. Port man thinks the 
Puchikwar to be probably nearest the parent tongue, 
whatever that was. He notices, too, both generally and 
specifically, that the Andamanese freely use gestures to eke 
out the sense of their speech, and remarks on the richness 
of the languages in concrete terms and their poverty in 
abstract expressions. All this is natural in a group of 
savage tongues. 

The bulk of Mr. Portman's book is taken up with well- 
chosen and well-presented specimens of the languages as 
actually used, and most careful analyses of typical sentences 
and words, a full explanation of the manner in which, and 
the plan on which, the words are built up, an attempt to 
translate a portion of the Bible into one of them, a com- 
parative vocabulary, and an excellent anal3'sis of the words 
J.R A. 8. 1899 , 30 
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therein. The book has, however, no vernacular Index, 
a want that every student thereof will at once feel. 

The object of the work is to give a general idea of the 
languages and mental attitude of the people,*^ and with 
the help of ‘‘a comparative vocabulary and its analysis to 
show how the words are constructed and how the different 
languages compare with each other.” To assist him in 
achieving this, Mr. Port man has utilized a small privately 
printed pamphlet of my own, which was ‘‘A Brief Exposition 
of a Theory of Universal Grammar,” specially designed, 
some sixteen years ago, to meet the very difficulties with 
which he had found himself face to face, when he com- 
menced the work under review. That pamphlet arose out 
of the practical impossibility of using the usual inflexional 
system of grammar taught in Europe for the accurate 
description of a group of languages constructed after the 
fashion of the Andamanese. The book under notice is con- 
sequently of exceptional interest to myself, as a means of 
watching how my theory has stood the first practical test 
which has been applied to it. Mr. Portman has hardly 
used the Theory as I should myself have used it, still his 
use of it is such as to give an idea of its working in 
a stranger's hands. 

The Theory I propounded had its immediate origin in 
the criticisms of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, public and private, 
on my former work on the Andamanese speech, in which 
he pointed out that, in order to adequately represent, for 
scientific readers, such a form of speech, “ we require new 
terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, 
which shall not bend an agglutinative language to our 
inflexional translation,” and he asked me accordingly if 
it were not possible to throw over the inflexional treatment 
of an uninflected language.” This and the further con- 
sideration that, since every human being speaks with but 
the object of communicating his own intelligence to other 
human beings, the several possible ways of doing this must 
be based on some general laws applicable to them all, if one 
could only find them out, led me to make the attempt to 
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construct a general theory on logical principles, which should 
abandon the inflexional treatment, its conceptions, and its 
terms. Now, my efforts led me not only to abandon the 
accepted grammatical terra?, but also to reverse the accepted 
order of teaching them, to alter many accepted definitions, and 
while admitting much that is usually taught, both to add and 
omit many details. Taken all round, the Theory was a wide 
departure from orthodox teaching. But it is always difficult 
for human beings to take quite a new departure. The 
instinct of continuity — of evolution — is generally too strong 
in them to admit of a complete break with the past, and 
so Mr. Portinan, while accepting my theory and using my 
terms in his laborious and remarkable pages, really does 
violence to both by adhering to the time-honoured plan 
of putting accidence before syntax, in addition to the 
indiscriminate employment of the old terms side by side 
of my novel ones, in a confused and puzzling, but from the 
point of view of the evolutionijst, a most interestingly naive 
style. I am also, I regret to say, otherwise far from feeling 
assured that he has understood aright either the theory 
or the terms, which by the way does not look well for my 
exposition ! E.g., he says that one of the functions of 

the prefixes in Andamanese is to indicate the genders of the 
roots. But I purposely and expressly left ‘gender’ out of 
the Theory, because it is merely a clumsy mode of explaining 
a certain kind of inflexion. Again, while informing us 
that the prefixes are used to modify the meanings of the 
roots, he says, “ in short the prefixes are qualitative affixes,’’ 
a term I employed to signify that class of affix which 
is used to denote the inherent qualities of a word. E.g., 
to use the familiar terminology, audi-r^, verb ; audi-c/?v, 
part. ; audi-^or, noun : — laugh- noun ; laugh- part. ; 
laughing-Zy, adv. This sort of affix is quite a different 
thing from what I called a radical affix, used for modifying 
the meaning of the root into that of the stem deriving from 
the root, defining a stem to be root plus a modifying affix. 
This can be seen from the last word analyzed, ‘ laughingly,’ 
where hj classifies the word, laugh is the root (in pedantic 
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strictness a stem, because it is an amplification of a simpler 
root), and laugh-?;?^ the stem, i.e. the root modified by 
the affix ing. So in tcil ling ness and ^cillingJijy ness and ly 
would be qualitative affixes and xng a radical affix, as defined 
in the Theory. 

Indeed, Mr. Portman’s treatment of the Theory is 
throughout such a compromise between the system under 
which he was brought up and that I proposed — is such 
“ fine confused feeding in fact — that I cannot attempt to 
follow it further in a brief notice of his book, and in order 
to see how far the Theory is applicable to its purpose, viz., 
the adequate explanation of a novel savage tongue, I will, 
with the permission of the Society, in a future issue of the 
Journal, put it to the test in my own way, using for the 
purpose Mr. Portman’s sixth chapter on the Andaman Fire 
Legend, which he gives in all the five languages of the 
South Andamanese. 

With these remarks, I will take leave for the present of 
Mr, Port man’s last book, congratulating him on producing 
for scholars on the whole so fine an example of patient and 
intelligent study, combined with straightforward honest 
presentation. 

R. C. Temple. 

The Gandhara Sculptures. A selection of illustrations 
in twenty- five plates from the British and Labor 
Museums, with notes on the age of the sculptures and 
descriptive remarks by J. Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. 

Under this title are included two numbers of the 
Journal of Indian Art (April and July, 1898) written 
hv Dr. Burgess and furnished with excellent collotype 
illustrations by Mr. \Y. Griggs. These twenty-five plates 
of ancient Buddhist sculptures from various districts on 
the north-west frontier of India are intended to supplement 
the eighty- three already published, by the same author, 
ill Part i of the Illustrations of the Ancient Monuments, 
Temples, and Sculptures of India. There is no need to dilate 
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here on the great importance, both for the history of art 
and the history of religion, of the study of these interesting 
sculptures ; but the regret may be expressed that steps are 
not taken to collect them systematically and place them 
ill some centre where they would be accessible to students. 
Of late years, and particularly since the recent military 
operations on the north-west frontier, they have been 
brought in large numbers to this countrj^ only, in too 
many instances, to be lost in private houses. It ought not 
to be too much to expect that Government will, before 
it is too late, take some steps both to check the vandalism 
which is at present thoughtlessly destroying the traces of 
an ancient civilization, and to provide for the safe custody 
and the intelligent study of the monuments still existing. 

Dr. Burgess gives a useful summary of the views which 
different scholars, notably M. Senart and Mr. Yincent Smith, 
have held as to the date of these sculptures, and the sources 
from which their art was derived. That the predominating 
influence was Roman can scarcely be questioned, and it 
seems possible, in many instances, to trace also the attitude 
and grouping of the figures and the details of ornamentation 
to Roman models. It is much to be desired that we may 
some day have a full treatment of this question of derivation ; 
and such a work would manifestly be most perfect if under- 
taken in collaboration by two scholars representing tlie 
Roman and the Buddhist sides respectively. 

It ‘'should be noted that the description at the foot of 
plate 2, “ Sculpture in Labor Museum,’’ does not refer, as 
might be imagined, to the whole plate, but only to figure 4. 
The three other figures are of objects in the British Museum, 
as correctly stated in the letterpress. 

In thanking Dr. Burgess, who has done so much for the 
history of Indian art, for this important contribution, we 
may express the hope that he will still further increase our 
debt of gratitude to him by other publications of a similar 
character. 


E. J. Rapson. 
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(January, February, March, 1899 ) 


I. Genera I. Meetings of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

January 10, 1899. — Sir Raymond West (Vice-President) 
in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Mr. J. G. Nieholls and 
Mr. S. C. Niyoji 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Professor Rhys Davids read a paper on The Theory 
of the Soul in the IJpaaishads.'' A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. J. Kennedy, Dr. Gaster, and Sir Raymond 
West took part. The paper appeared in the January 
number. 

February 14. — Lord Reay (President) in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Mr. E. A, Gait and 
Captain W. Vost, I.M.S., 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Basil Williams read a paper entitled Some Talks 
with the Babis in Persia.’’ In this paper, after tracing 
the history of the religion from the investigations of Corate 
Gobineau and Mr. Edward Browne, author of A Tear 
among the Persians,” he described the inquiries which he 
had himself made in 1896 among the Babts of Yezd and 
Hamadan. He found that the authority of the Bab’s direct 
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successor had by this time been almost entirely superseded 
by Beha-u-TJah and his son Abbas ; and, in fact, that the 
character of the religion had been very largely altered. 
An aggressive spirit of reform had yielded to the cardinal 
doctrine of a universal tolerance, which, while more amiable, 
was less calculated to create enthusiasm, and the quietism 
which had become a feature of the religion had probably 
rendered it less active for good as well as for violence. 
However, there was every indication that the religion was 
increasing in the number of its adherents, though it was 
very difficult to form any conjecture as to their real 
numbers, owing to the secrecy still observed among its 
devotees. This secrecy was to some extent justified by 
occasional persecutions ; but these were not very frequent, 
and would probably become still less so as the harmless 
character of the religion became appreciated. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. E. G. Browne, 
Professor E. D. Ross, and Mr. H. Baynes took part. 

March 14. — Mr. H. C. Kay in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Mr. Basil Williams and 

Mr. D. M. da S. Wickremasinghe 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Professor D. S. Margoliouth read a paper on Ibn Arabics 
‘'Geras of Wisdom.’’ A discussion followed, in which 
Dr. Gaster, Miss Ridding, Professor Rhys Davids, Mr. 
Barakat-ullah Maulavi, and the Chairman took part. The 
paper will appear in a subsequent issue. 


IL Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. Vienna Oriental Journal. TdI. xii, No. 3. 

Marquart (J.). Historische Glossen zu den alt-tiirkischen 
Inschriften. 

Steinschneider (M.), Heilmittelnamen der Araber. 
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Stack elberg (R, v.). Bemerkimgen zur persisclien Sagen- 
geschichte. 

Harlez (C. de). Miscellanies cbinois. 

Kirste (J.). Zwei Zendalpliabete des Britlschen Museuras. 

II. JoTTKiTAL Asiatiqtte. Serie ix, Tome xii, Ko. 2. 

Senart (E.). Le Manuscrit Dutreuil de Rhins du Dhamma- 
pada. Les fragments de Paris. 

Gaudefroy - Demorabynes Ibn Kbaldoun. Histoire des 
Benou’i Ah mar rois de Grenade, traduite, 

Serie ix, Tome xii, 3. 

Rouvier (J ). L’Ere de Marathos en Pbenicie. 

Gaudefroy -Demombynes Ibn Kbaldoun. Histoire des 
Benoul Ahinar rois de Grenade. 

Boyer (A. M.). Sur quelques inscriptions de Tlnde. 
Courant (M.). La presse periodique japonaise. 

III. ZeITSCHSIFT DER DEUTSCHEJf MoRGENLAN^DISCHEN GeSEELSCHAFT. 
Band lii, Heft 4. 

Schreiner (M.). Beitriige zur Gescliicbte der theologischen 
Bewegungen im Islam. 

toy (W.). Beitriige zur Erklarung der susiscben Achae- 
m eni deninschrif ten. 

Bohtlingk (0.). Miscellen. 

Oldenberg (H.). Buddbistische Studien. 

Jacob (G.). Zur Grammatik des Vulgar Ttirkischen. 
Geldner (K. F.). Yedisch vidatba. 

Aufrecbt (Th.). Tiber Ugra als Koramentator zum Nirukta. 


III. Obituary Kotices. 

Hof rath Friedrich Muller, 

Hofratb Friedricb Muller, Professor of Comparative 
Philology, and Sanskrit, in tbe University of Vienna, 
was born on the 3rd of March, 1834, at Jemnik, in 
Bohemia; from 1853 to 1857 he was a student in the 
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Faculty of Philosophy at Vienna, and in 1859 he took the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Tubingen. He utilized 
a long residence at Gottingen to make considerable advances 
in the field of Philology. In 1858 he entered the service 
of the University Library of Vienna, and in 1861 obtained 
an appointment in the Imperial Library at the same place. 
In the interim he had employed himself as a ‘ Privat- 
docent ' in Linguistic study ; in 1866 he became a Professor 
in Oriental Languages in the Vienna University. 

He was recognized as the leading authority of Com- 
parative Philology of his time. His studies had extended 
over every branch of Linguistic Knowledge, and there 
existed no language in the ‘world, of which he could not 
indicate the characteristics, and the family to which it 
belonged. The greatest service, however, which he rendered 
was, that he was the first scholar who brought Ethnology 
into close connection and touch with Comparative Philology, 
and recognized it as an aid to the study of Language. He 
published in 1867 and 1868 “The Voyage of the Austiian 
Frigate Novara 

In the year 1873 he published his magnificent work 
“ Allgeraeine Ethnographic in three volumes, and an 
Appendix, and between the years 1876 and 1888 his 
“ Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft.” To this book I am 
deeply indebted, as it helped me in my own Linguistic 
studies, and the author paid me the great compliment 
of dedicating one volume to me. In ray book on the 
Languages of Africa, published 1883, I adopted his 
classification of African Languages, and never regretted 
having done so. From p. 453 of that book I quote the 
following passage ; — 

“ Frederick Muller I have never seen in the flesh : when 
“I called upon him in the Hof-Bibliotek of Vienna, he 
“ was absent at the Baths. But I seemed to know him. 
“ In one of the books, which I ventured to send to his 
“African Collection, I wrote: 

“ ‘Ich habe Dich mit den Augen nicht gesehen, aber mit 
“ der Seele habe ich Deine Freundlichkeit erkannt.' 
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I sliall ever feel grateful for his help and advice.” 

Since 1883 I met him several times, notably at the 
Vienna Congress of 1886. He died on May 25, 1898. 
I was always getting postcards from him, and one reached 
me only a few weeks before his death, asking for a copy 
of a Grammar of a South American Language, which I was 
lucky enough to be able to send to him. 

R. N, C. 

Henry Clarke Warren^ Esq,^ of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

1854-1899. 

Bene qui latuit, bene vixit. The rage for fame ” never 
possessed this patient, quiet man ; but his learning and 
achievement assure him an honourable place in the annals 
of American scholarship. His death is a grievous loss to 
I Oriental studies in America. For he was, first of all, 

' a true scholar ; his work, in part still unpublished, is of 
intrinsic and abiding value ; and his life and the spirit 
which informed it were an example and a blessing to those 
who came within its influence. He was, moreover, born 
to ample wealth, and of this he was ready to give gladly 
to causes that proved themselves worthy of a beneficence 
which was both sober-minded and unostentatious. His life 
— cut off, like that of James Darmesteter, in the midst 
of the “ glorious forties ” — was, also like that of the French 
Orientalist,^ a constant struggle against the awful odds 
of physical infirmity. In Warren’s infancy, a fall from 
a chaise produced an injury of utmost gravity. It resulted 
in a spinal lesion, apparently like that from which 
Darmesteter suffered. And so Warren’s accomplishings 
are, as it were, a victory wrested from adverse fate. 

Mr. Warren was born in Boston, November 18th, 1854. 
As partial countervail for his exclusion from the ordinary 
pleasures and privileges of childhood and youth, he received 
careful private instruction and the advantages of travel — 
journeys to Egypt and to Southern California may be 

^ See his obituary in this Journal, 1895, p. 217. 
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mentioned. He took the bachelor’s degree at Harvard 
College in 1879, and went, at the beginning of the next 
term, to Baltimore, to continue, at the Johns Hopkins 
University, under Professor Lanraan, the study of Sanskrit, 
which he had already begun as a college student. And 
here he remained for several years after Professor Lanraan’s 
removal to Harvard, working under the guidance of his 
successor. Professor Bloomfield. In 1884 Warren returned 
to the home of his father, in Boston. The latter died in 
1888, and not long after the latter established himself at 
Cambridge, in a beautiful place near the Harvard Library, 
the residence of a Harvard professor of fi.fty years ago ; 
and there he abode for the rest of his days. 

A visit to London in 1884, and especially the contagious 
enthusiasm of Professor Rhys Davids, seem to have been 
potent factors in Mr. Warren’s decision to devote himself 
to Pali literature of Southern Buddhism. The Jataka, as 
edited by our honoured veteran colleague, Professor Fausboll, 
of Copenhagen, had failed not of its charm for Mr. Warren. 
The edition had then progressed as far as the third volume ; 
and with a version of the first story thereof, the “ Little 
Kalinga,” Mr. Warren made his debut in print. This 
translation, presumably the first ever made in America 
from the Pali, appeared October 27, 1884, and, for a reason 
that will interest some of the members of this Society, in 
the Providence JonrnaL Providence is the seat of Brown 
University ; and to its Library the Rev. Dr. J. N. Cushing, 
long a Baptist missionary in Rangoon, had given some 
twenty palm-leaf manuscripts, mostly parts of the Tipitaka, 
and in Burmese writing, at that time perhaps the only 
considerable portion of the Buddhist scriptures in the United 
States. An English specimen of the literature to which 
these strange books belong might therefore be presumed 
to interest the people of the University town. 

Warren’s study of the Pali literature was now prosecuted 
with zeal and persistency, and his knowledge of the edited 
texts, as well as of many important inedita, grew constantly 
wider and deeper. Aside from a few incidental papers, 
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rnentioned below, tbe first-fruit of these studies was his 
“Buddhism in Translations,^’ which was published by 
Harvard University in 1896 as volume iii of the “Harvard 
Oriental Series.” Of this it is needless here to speak in 
detail, for the work has already been noticed at length 
in these columns (1897, pages 145—149). Mr. Warren’s 
purpose was to make the great authorities on Buddhism 
speak for themselves, directly and in English uncoloured 
by any translator’s prejudice. The value of his work lies 
largely in the selection of the passages ; parti}'' in the order 
and partly in the form of their presentation ; and partly 
also in the inclusion of a considerable amount of material 
previously inaccessible. 

This material is from Buddhaghosa’s “Way of Purity” 
or “Path of Holiness,” the “ Yisuddhi-magga.” Its famous 
author flourished about 400 a.u. His book is a systematic 
exposition of Buddhist doctrine, and may be justly adjudged 
to be the most important treatise of its kind and scope now 
extant. Mr. Warren presented to the Oriental Congress at 
London in 1892 an elaborate analysis of the entire work. 
The text has already been printed in Ceylon in Singalese 
letters ; but that fact, as Pali scholars know to their cost, 
is far from making it accessible to Occidental students. 
To publish a scholarly edition of this text, printed in 
English letters, and with all the facilities for ready com- 
prehension which Occidental typography makes possible, 
to provide suitable indexes, and to give a complete English 
translation — such had become the ambition of Warren’s 
scholarly life. And a most noble ambition it was, as all 
who know aught of the illustrious monk, Buddhaghosa, 
and of this, the masterpiece among his voluminous writings, 
will readily admit. 

The consummation of Mr. Warren’s plan in all its 
essential features is most devoutlv to be wished. A brief 
account of the state of the work at the editor’s demise is 
pertinent. His main reliance was the Burmese manuscript 
belonging to the India Office Library. Besides this, he 
had a Singalese manuscript from Professor Rhys Davids, and 
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aaother from the late Dr. Richard Morris. And a fourth 
manuscript he had obtained from Henry Rigg, Esq., con- 
sulting engineer to the Government of India, for railways. 
With the help of accurate transcripts of these four (which 
he owed to the efficient assistance of Miss Louise Brooks), 
he had made his collations, and had established his text 
from beginning to end, aside from the final adjustment 
of many orthographic details in which the Burmese and 
the Insular copies are wont to differ. An important task 
to which Mr. Warren had addressed himself was the tracing 
of Buddhao^hosa’s citations from the canonical and other 
antecedent writings back to their sources — scattered as they 
are throughout a large literature. About half of the 
quotations had thus been identified. The English version 
covers nearly one-half of the text, albeit parts are still 
in unfinished form. It ought therefore to be possible to 
do the other half upon the same general principles and ^ 
in the same general style, so that the work can truly be 
issued as Mr. Warren^s. 

Mr. Warren maintained a lively and intelligent interest 
in many things that lay without his own field, so in natural 
science, especially chemistry and physiology, and in the 
history of speculation. It w^as, accordingly, the philosophical 
side of Buddhism which was to him its most attractive 
aspect. For this reason, too, no doubt, the keen dialectic 
of Buddhaghosa made special appeal to him. And hence 
it is doubly to be regretted that there is no one in America 
so well qualified as he was, by knowledge of the literature 
and by philosophical study, to finish his work. 

Mr. Warren had long been a member of the American 
Oriental Society, serving it for years with zeal as its 
Treasurer and as one of its Board of Directors. He was 
a devoted son of Harvard, generous and loyal. And as 
a citizen, whether of the municipality or of the Common- 
wealth, he was no less public-spirited than modest, ever 
ready to do his full share in works of enlightened organized 
charity, or to help, for example, in the preservation of our 
forests or in the reform of the civil ser^ ice. Thus in many 
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ways and for divers reasons he will be sorely missed among 
his colleagues, his neighbours, and friends, and not the least 
for the example which he set for us as scholars. His was 
the ‘friendliness’ or ‘good-will’ {metta) which played such 
a role among the pdramis of the gentle Gotama; his was 
patient and cheerful courage in adversity ; his were high 
intellectual endowments, directed by a character unselfish 
and lofty, and pure; and his was a profoundly religious 
nature : for these things, while we mourn, let us remember 
him and be glad. 

C. E. Lanman. 

Cambridge, Mass,, 

Feb. 10, 1899. 


MR. WARREN’S WRITINGS. 

‘‘ A Buddhist Story, translated from the original Pali.” [Jataka, No. 301, 
with paccupanna- and atlta-vatthu and commentary,] Fravidence Journal, 
! October 27, 1884. 

j “On Superstitious Customs connected with Sneezing.” [Apropos of Jataka, 
No. 155.] Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xiii, pp. xvii-xx 
Proceedings for May, 1885). 

“The so-called Chain of Causation of the Buddhists.” Ibidem, xvi, 
pp. xxvii-xxx (April, 1893). 

“ Report ot Progress of AVork upon Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga.” Ibidem, 
xvi, pp. Ixv-lxvi (March, 1894). 

Seven Annual Reports as Treasurer of the American Oriental Society, 1892- 
1899. ibidem, vols. xvi-xx. 

“Pali Manuscripts in the Brown University Library, at Providence, R.I., 
U.S.” Journal oj the Pah Text Society, 1885, pp. 1-4. 

“Table of Contents of Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi-Magga.” Ibidem, 1891-3, 
pp. 76-164. 

“ Buddhaghosa’s Yisuddhi-Mairga ” [General Account, introductory to the 
table of contents just mentioned.] Transactions of the Xintk International 
Congress of Orientalists (London, 1892), vol. i, pp. 362-365. 

“Buddhism in Translations.” Vol. iii of the Harvard Oriental Series. 
Cambridge. 1896. 8vo ; pp. xx4-520. 

“ Buddhaghosa’s Way of Purity [Vtsuddhi-magga], edited in the original 
Pali, and translated into English.” [To be published in the Harvard Oriental 
Series.] 


Mr, C, J. Rodgers, 

Charles James Eodgers was born in 1833 in the small 
hamlet Wilne Mills, Derbyshire, where his father was manager 
of a cotton-spinning factory. He was educated at schools 
at iShardlow and Milford, both in Derbyshire, being a pupil 
teacher at the latter, and from it obtained by competition 
a Queen’s Scholarship at the Borough Road College, London. 
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After two years’ training at the College he was appointed 
master of the National School at Fenstanton, Cambs, and 
whilst there, feeling attracted to work in India, prepared him- 
self by studying Oriental languages, going into Cambridge 
to attend lectures at the University on those subjects. In 
1863 he was sent out to India by the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society, the work given him being to establish 
and conduct a Trainino;* College for Native Teachers on the 
same line as the British and Foreign Training Colleges in 
England. This he did at Amritsar. Very much through 
his efforts the handsome College, of which he was for 
twenty-two years Principal, was built and maintained in 
efficiency, many trained teachers from it being sent out to 
all parts of India. He soon began to study Persian and 
the vernaculars of the region in which he was working, 
as well as to interest himself in the history and archaeology 
of India, taking up Indian Numismatics as a specialty. 
TIis ability and knowledge were recognized by his being 
appointed in 1896 Archaeological Surveyor of the Pan jab. 
Mr. Rodgers worked zealously in his new position, collecting 
a very large amount of information and material for study 
during the five years he held it ; but then, unfortunately, 
the Government in a time of retrenchments abolished the 
appointment, and he, having of course given up his college 
on getting work under Government, was cast adrift. In 
his capacity as Honorary Numismatist to the Government 
of India he got some occasional work in arranging and 
cataloguing collections in the Panjab and Calcutta, but 
being unable to find regular employment, came home to 
England in poor health and much dispirited. Early in last 
year he got the small post of Secretary to the Religious 
Book Society at Lahore, and went out again, but not for 
long, as he died there in November. Mr. Rodgers married 
in 1866 one who was in every way a help to him in his 
work, being a gifted linguist and able teacher. She has 
been for many years Superintendent of Schools for Girls 
at Amritsar, and is now left with a large family, several 
of whom are still dependent on her. 
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Mr. Eodgers' work in Oriental Numismatics was wide, 
and extended over a long course of years. His writings 
were chiefly published in the J ournal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, to which he contributed some thirty papers between 
the years 1871 and 1897, on Sikh, Durrani, Kashmir, 
Kangra, Dehli Kings, Dehli Moghul, and Muhammadan 
Native States Coinages, some of which opened out new 
fields of study. During the years 1894--95 he was engaged 
in cataloguing the Coin Collections of the Government 
Museums at Lahore and Calcutta and the publication of 
the two large volumes of the catalogues, which unfortunately, 
through no fault of the author, as was pointed out in the 
notices of them in our Journal of 1894 and 1897, are not so 
useful as they might have been, yet well show his knowledge 
and industry. His diligence in hunting out coins and reading 
them was as remarkable as the extent and unselfishness of 
his knowledge about them, and probably all who have been 
engaged in like studies of late years were indebted to him 
for some help given, if not directly, at any rate by his 
writings. And although one could not always agree with 
his readings, or see so much as he thought he did, there 
was always reason in them, and he was properly tolerant of 
criticism rightly made. Probably arising from his study 
of the baits or couplets on Moghul coins, Mr. Eodgers paid 
a good deal of attention to Persian acrostic, cryptogram, 
and chronogram modes of writing. His paper in the 
October, 1898, number of our Journal, on ‘‘Tarikhs’’ shows 
his proficiency in that mode, and the following, composed 
on the occasion of the Queen^s Jubilee, is an example of 
his style in the acrostic ; — 

A Sonnet. 

Zeal for the faith has not been always shown 
At least by those who were ‘ Defensor * called. 

In every age, men, more or less enthralled. 

Ne’er rose to heights when seated on a throne. 

And, though the cross was ever on the crown, 
j.R.A.s. 1899. 


31 
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The wearer’s heart ne’er seemed the sign to bear. 
Useless that sign if unallied with care ; 

Life, ’neath the Cross, all selfish ends must drown. 
Ah ! how blest we to see a Lady lone 
Begirt with sorrows rise above them all. 

Intent on doing good whate’er befall, 

Deeming that duty ornaments the throne. 

In her we see the glory of all time 

'Not dimmed by years, but yearly more sublime. 


Zainat ul ahidin. 


0. c. 


IV. Auditions to the Library. 

Presented hy the India Office, 

Fuhrer (A.). Monograph on Buddha Sakyam uni’s Birth- 
place in the Nepalese Terai. 4to. Allahabad, 1897. 

Archaeological Survey of North India. VoL VI. 

Smith (E. \V.). Mughal Architecture of Fatehpur Sikri. 
Ft. iii. 

Bussell (A. S.). History of the Buckingham Canal 
Project. Fol. Madras, 1898. 

Gerard (Major-General M.) and others. Beport on the 
Proceedings of the Pamir Boundary Commission, 1896. 

Fol. Calcutta, 1897. 

Portman (M. V,). Notes on the Languages of the South 
Andaman Groups of Tribes. 4to. Calcutta, 1898. 

Presented hy the Madras Government Press, 

Beport on the Madras Observatory for 1897-8, and on 
the Eclipse Expedition of January, 1898. 

8vo. Madras, 1898. 

Presented by the Assam Secretariat. 

bhake^pear (Major). Mi-Zo Leh Vai Thon Thu. 

8vo. Shillong, 1898. 
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Prchented by Lady Meux. 

Budge (E. A. Wallis). The Lives of Maba Seyon and 
Gabra Krestos, the Ethiopic Texts edited with an 
English translation, and a chapter on the Illustrations 
of Ethiopic MSS. (Lady Meux Manuscript, No. 1.) 

4to. London^ 1898. 


Presented by the Mmie Guimet, 

Araelineau (E). Histoire de la Sepulture et des 
fun^railles dans Tancienne Egypte. 2 tomes. 

4to, Parky 1896. 


Presented by Dr, Cast, 

Grierson (Dr. G.). Linguistic Survey of India. Seven 
vols. Fol. Calcutta y 1898—9. 


Presented by the Authors, 

Levi (S.). La doctrine du Sacrifice dans les Brahmanas. 

8vo. Parky 1898. 

Aiyar (B. V. K.). Purushasukta translated and explained. 

Post 8vo. MadraSy 1898. 

Sandhyavandanam of Rig, Yajus, and Sama 

Yedins, with translation, paraphrase, and commentary. 

Post 8 VO. Madras, 1898. 

TJjfalvy (C. de). Memoire sur les Huns blancs et sur la 
deformation de leurs cranes. 8vo. Paris, 1898. 

Sandal jian (J.). LTdiome des Inscriptions cun^iformes 
urarh’ques. Pamphlet. 8vo. Rome, 1898. 

Baynes (H.). Ideals of the East 8vo. London, 1898. 

Brand stetter (Dr. R.). Malaio-Polynesische Forschungen, 
Reihe 2. I. Die Geschichte Ton Djajalankara. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Luzern, 1898. 

Sanjana (D. D. P.). Tansar’s Alleged Pahlavi Letter to 
the King of Tabaristan from the standpoint of M. J. 
Darrae5)teter. Pamphlet. 8vo. Leipzig, 1898. 

Chamberlain (B. H.). Handbook of Colloquial Japanese. 
drJ edition. 8vo. London and Tokyo, 1898. 
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Brown (R., Jun.). Researches into tbe Origin of 
Primitive Constellations of the Greeks, Phoenicians, 
and Babylonians. Vol. I. 8vo. London^ 1899. 

Williams (F. Wells). Samuel Wells Williams, Missionary, 
Diplomatist, Sinologue. 

8vo. Neic York and London, 1889. 
Hunter (Sir W. W.). History of British India. Vol. I. 

8vo. London, 1899. 


From the Puhluhers, 

Eern (Fr.). Innisa’u-1- Alimat Yon Muhammad Bey 

‘Osman Galal ; neuarabische Bearbeitung von Moliere’s 
Femmes Savantes. 8vo. Leipzig, 1898. 

Hasan Kuwaidir. Dizionario dei Triplici, tradotto da 
E. Vitto. 8vo. Beirut, 1898. 

Ibn Malik. L'Alfiiah, tradotta e commentata da E. Vitto. 

8vo. Beirut, 1898. \ 
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Art. XIV . — Tico Lists of Words from Bandas ^ Harsa- Car it a f 
By F. W. Thomas, M.R.A.S. 

The following lists are composed of words and meanings 
which, occurring in the Harsa - Carita of Bana, are not 
quoted, or are instanced only from grammars, dictionaries, 
and commentaries, in the great St. Petersburg Lexicon and 
the smaller Lexicon of Bohtlingk. Only a few words not 
coming under this definition have for special reasons been 
included ; namely, where I was unable in the Kashmir text 
to verify Bohtlingk’s references to Bana’s work, where only 
an inferior work is cited, and where I or the Sanskrit 
commentator, Qankara, did not adopt the exact rendering 
given in the two dictionaries. It did not appear on the 
whole worth while to quote words and meanings simply 
because their earliest occurrence was in the Harsa-Carita, 
or because they illustrated the well-known and extremely 
close lexical affinity of Bana’s works with such books as the 
Brhat Samhita, Raja-Tarahgini, Katha-Sarit-Sagara, Vasa- 
vadatta, Da^akumara-Carita, and also the Kavya literature 
in general. 

For the sake of convenience I have made two lists, one 
of new words and the other of new meanings. In both lists 
italics indicate that the word (or meaning) is quoted by 
the St. Petersburg Lexicon only from Sanskrit grammars, 
J.R.A.8. 1699. 32 
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dictionaries, etc. The asterisk merely reproduces that in 
Bohtlingk’s smaller Lexicon. I have added a few refer- 
ences to Zachariae's editions of Qacvata and Hemacandra, 
and to his ‘‘ Beitrage zur indischen Lexicographie.'^ ^ The 
lines and pages are those of the Bombay edition (1892), 
with Qahkara’s commentary. The few quotations from the 
Kadambarl refer to Peterson’s second edition, those from the 
Da9akumara-0arita to the edition by Biihler and Peterson, 

Most of the words call for no remark, many being only 
such as any writer might form at will. But the Lexicons 
have adopted the principle of quoting these, and experience 
shows that such words often reappear. For the Kavya 
writers made free use of their commonplace books, and even, 
as Biihler informed me, a practice of learning their pre- 
decessors’ works by heart, or, as in the case of the poets 
Magha and Bharavi, set themselves to imitate and outdo 
them. 

The list was originally composed some years ago with 
reference only to the St. Petersburg Lexicon. A com- 
parison with Bohtlingk’s dictionary showed the necessity 
of a thorough revision, and deprived it of very many of 
its most interesting words. I hope that the care taken 
in the revision has prevented the multiplication of the 
mistakes in numbers and renderings to which such a list 
is peculiarly liable. 


I. 

A. 

arngumdlirif ‘ the sun ’ (cf. Dacak., p. 44, 1. 6) 245. 7 

akuhana, ‘ free from jealousy or suspicion ’ (kuhana 
irsya cahka va, but cf. Zach., Hem,, 3. 359, 
kuhano musike sersye kuhana dambhakar- 
mani, which suggests a derivation frcm 
a + kuhand) 202. 13 


1 The Mahkha-Ko^a has appeared too late for citation. 
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alcrtin ’ akrtarthah, ^ ineffectual ^ 239. 1 3 

akrtrimalapatva, ‘the possession of (1) truthful, 

(2) superhuman utterance ' 109.20 

aksanika • vyagrah, ‘ intent * 163. 14 

aksavalaya, ‘ rosary ’ 51.6 

aksavalayin, ‘ wearing a rosary * 43, 21 

akhala, ‘not a ruffian* 202. 13 

agramyata, ‘ urbanity * 38. 14 

agramma, ‘urbane* 277. 20 

agresarah, ‘leader,* ‘chief among* (B. from 

Khandapracasti) 214. 19 

ahkikrta, ‘embraced* 182. 6 

ahgavalana, ‘ uneasy movements of limbs* 33. 1, 74. 9 
angdmkita, ‘turned to charcoal* 66. 15, 206. 21 

ahgarata, ‘condition of charcoal * 167. 17 

acapala, ‘ without tricks * 202. 12 

acchabhalla, *bear’ (B. quotes Balar. and Yikra- 

mahk.) 260. 10 

anjalikarika * mrnraayapratima calabhanjika va, 

‘a kind of statue* 163. 12 

ataviprayaprantata, ‘the having extremities con- 
sisting mainly of forest * 255. 8 

atitiksnata, ‘ excessive sharpness * 118. 15 

atidhirata, ‘excessive gravity* 154. 11 

atinamrata, ‘excessive flexibility* 117. 2 

atinih 9 abda, ‘very silent* 171. 17 

atipatiyas, ‘ very keen * 177. 5 

atibhadrata, ‘ excessive courtliness * 28. 13 

atibhiruta, ‘excessive timidity* 212. 15 

atimargana, ‘very importunate,* with pun on 

mdrgana ‘arrow* 152. 10 

atimrduhrdayata, ‘excessive tenderness of heart’ 274. 21 
atiyantrana, ‘ excessive restraint or formality * (cf, 

Kad., 133. 18) 116. 17 

atilaghiman, ‘ excessive levity * 14. 9 

ativelam • atimdtram (v.l. atipecalay, ‘exceedingly* 39. 14 
atigdyin, ‘surpassing* 61. 10 

atisaukumarya, ‘ excessive delicacy * 162. 11 
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atyamara, * surpassing the gods ’ 86, 5 

atyutkampin, ‘trembling excessively’ 162. 13 

ada9am!stha, ‘not having reached the full span of 

life’ 46.17 

adurvinita, ‘ not boorish ’ 202. 16 

adhiksepahy ‘ insult ’ 41. 1, 124. 15 

adhistanam, adv. = adhivaksah, ‘ near the bosom ’ 42. 1 

adhomukhibhii, ‘ to cast down one’s face ’ 

15. 3, 169. 5, 248. 24 

adhyaropana, ‘false ascription,’ ^ tying the bow- 

string to its notch ’ 250. 1 

adhyesand * ydcnd, ‘ importunity ’ 44. 10 

anapalapa, ‘ not denying ’ 88. 3 

anapacTna, ‘unerring’ (apacina = *iimgekehrf) 88. 12 

anavahela, ‘ not contemptuous ’ 30, 14 

anindhanam, adv., ‘ without fuel ’ 281. 12 

anucaratva, ‘ attendance on ’ 153. 3 

anuttara, ‘ having no escape ’ 213. 4 

anupracar, ‘ act in obedience to ’ 193. 17 

anuravm, ‘ roaring after ’ 181. 11 

anuvarsam, adv., ‘every season’ 155. 7 

anesana • nirabhilasah, ‘free from greed ’ 202. 12 

andhakaribhuta, ‘darkened’ 14. 2, 200. 7 

apakalahka, ‘without blemish’ 100. 3 

apatyakam = apatyam, ‘ child ’ 156. 1 

apatyatva, ‘ childlessness ’ 136. 3 

apatvac, ‘skinned,’ ‘peeled’ 256. 18 

*apavitray, ‘pollute ’ 19. 2 

apunarunmilana, ‘never again opening the eyes’ 188. 15 
abubhuksu, ‘ not a glutton ’ 202. 15 

abodhya, ‘ not to be aroused by admonition’ 197. 15 

abhinnaputah ■ vamcadimayaf catuskonah patala- 

krtir jalakair kriyate, ‘ a kind of veil ’ ? 158. 7 

abhi 90 sah, ‘ drying up ’ 285. 4 

abhyanuvrttih, probably error for atyanuvrtti, 

‘excessive afEection’ 3 § jq 

abhydgdrikah • grhasthah samyagvrttisthito va, 

‘householder ’ or ‘ virtuous person ’ 88. 2 
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arnbaravahin, ^ clothes-bearer * 196. 11 

•amlatakam • puspabhedah karantikapuspabhedo va 

(‘ Kugelamaranth/ B.) 154. 1 

aninay-, ‘ be or become red ' 234. 12 

*anmasaratbih, * the sun ^ 199. 2 

argalata, ‘condition of a bolt^ 119. 23 

argalay-, ‘fasten with a bolt' 73. 2 

arbudacas, adv., ‘in arbudas' 226. 12 

avaculin, ‘ having an ensign or boss ' 37. 8 

avacchadana, ‘covering' 118. 8 

avaraksini ' acvabandhanarajjuh, ‘ rein ' or ‘ halter ' 230. 1 

avarodham n., ‘harem’ 143. 9 

avalepin, (1) ‘touching' 125. 17 

(2) ‘proud' 248. 6 

avaleha, * sweetmeats* 287. 3 

avalokitah • buddhabhedah = amlokite^varah (cf. 

Zach., Hem,, 5. 17, 18) ' 79. 14 

avinayanidanata, ‘ being cause of misconduct ' 47. 2 

avisaya, ‘beyond sphere of' 197. 18 

avispasta, ‘not perceptible' 195. 11 

acalTnata, ‘ill-breeding' 28. 5 

a 9 rutapurvatva, ‘uniqueness' 204. 15 

astamahgalakam • kahkanam ity anye (‘ collection 

of eight lucky objects' or ‘bracelet') 206. 18 

asahyata, ‘irresistibleness' 284, 9 

asamparayika, ‘not fit for combat' 200. 15 

asaratva, ‘unsoundness' 193. 15 

asidheniih • chiirikd, ‘dagger' 23. 11 

asuravivara, ‘a treasure cave'; see H.C., trans., 
p. 193, n. 3, and appendix 


47. 17, 108. 5, 113. 18, 223. 4 
asuravivaravyasanin • patalabhilasi = vatikah, ‘ a 


magician'? 47. 17, 108. 5, 223. 4 

asvatantrikrta, ‘ made dependent ' 193. 17 

ahimabhas, ‘ the sun ' 218. 2 

ahirhudhnah * Civah 169. 16 

•ahiram = ahiramani, ‘ a kind of snake ' 260. 6 
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A. 

dkasmihay * unexpected^ 204. 14 

acamanadharin, ‘bearer of rinsing-bowl^ 195. 11 

acaranatas, ‘in solemn form' 226. 13 

acamaruka, ‘ rinsing vessel ' 164. 14 

acotita ' utkbatah, ‘torn out ' 192. 21 

acotana or acchotana, ‘ stinging ' (?) 53. 4 

acchadanaka, ‘robe' 231. 13 

dfik‘y ‘ go ' 5. 33 

*d7idlra • pragalbhah (cf. andlra, Zach., 619), 

‘audacious' 236. 9 

^dtarpanam • pis tarn = pis^paucangulam (‘ ein art 

Mortel,' B.), ‘imprint of the hand in paint 

on walls, vessels, etc.' 157. 21 

atmambharita * svarthamatraparata, ‘selfishness' 206. 11 

dmiksiyay adj, to amiksa 49. 10 

ayudhikrta, ‘ converted to a weapon ' 254. 17 

aratanam, ‘shouting' 74. 12 

*alindaka = alindaka (at end of comp. : alinda) 157. 16 

alepaka, ‘plasterer' 157. 17 

avaranikar ) , -t , oo o 

• > ‘ use as a veil oo. o 

avaranikrta ) 

asadhin, ‘bearing an asadha' (cf. Kad., 21. 1) 12. 7, 43. 20 
*dhatalaksana • pramddhah^ ‘ excellent,' ‘ famous ' 243. 3 


indhanay, ‘ become fuel ' 

284. 11 

indhanibhu, id. 

155. 21 

F. 

ucchosa = ucchosanam, ‘ drying up ' 

55. 5 

ucchma^ru, ‘bearded' 

55. 1 

utkantaka, ‘ horripilated ' 

26. 7, 146. 6 

utkampika = utkampah, ‘ tremor ' 

83. 5 

uttamsikrta, ‘ used as an uttamsa ' 

154. 1 
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uttunda, ^reariDg* (of horses), • utprothah 230. 4 

utpalaca, ‘with outstanding leaves' 73. 3 

udasinihhu, ‘ become indifferent ' 276. 14 

udgamanakam • utthanam, ‘rising' 267. 11 

udgitakah “ uccair gitam yesain, ‘ loud - voiced 

person ' 152. 9 

udvahin, ‘supporting' 110. 16 

unmattata, ‘ madness ' 152. 6 

upatoranam, adv., ‘near a torana' 137. 16, 225. 8 

*upanirgamam * nirgamanamargah (cf. Zach., Cdgv,, 

91), ‘exit' 105.8 

*upabarha • upadhanam, ‘cushion' 198. 15 

*upalihgam * nimittam, ‘ portent ' 224. 14 

upasimhasanam, adv., ‘near a simhasana' 181. 2 

upaskarana = upakarana, ‘ implement ' 236. 1 1 

*univufca, ‘ kind of plant ' 257. 8 

ullaka * sugandhiphalavlcesarasa asavabheda itjr 
anye, ‘ kind of decoction or the juice of 
a scented fruit ' 243. 20 

usnay-, ‘be hot' 189. 4 

*usmdi/, id. 215. 9 


U. 

urdbvibhO, ‘become high' 180. 8 

E. 

rjukar-, ‘aim' 164. 13 

E. 

edamukay ‘ deaf and dumh ' (cf. Zach., Hem,y 4. 5) 14. 10 

AY. 


aurabhrakuy ^ flock of sheep* 


105. 12 
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K. 

*katobliangah * pratyagram godhumadiyavasam 

ghasa ity arthah ‘ fresh fodder ^ 220. 1 

katahara, ‘ whisp of hay ^ 255. 23 

ka^ksitam, ‘side-glance’ 146. 12 

kaiithalaka, ‘bag’ 229. 12 

cf. kantharaka, Vdsav., 291. 1. 
kapdana, ‘pounding’ 111. 7 

kadallvanay-, ‘act as a kadali grove’ 66. 11 

•kapalaka = kapala (at end of comp.) 112. 9 

kabandhavant-, ‘ having a headless body ’ 207. 18 

kamalasambhavatva, ‘ birth from a kamala ’ 126. 17 

karikarna 9 ahkhay-, ‘resemble an elephant’s e^ar- 

shell’ 42. 10 

karikarma, ‘ elephant manoeuvres ’ 219. 20, 248. 22 

karisamkasa, brushing {carrying off) dimg^heaps’ 52. 6 

karka = karambhaka according to Kailac Candra 

Datta, ‘ gruel' 173. 2 

karnagocarata, ‘ position near the ear ’ 227, 1 

karnapurikar-, ‘ use as ear ornament ' 217. 15 

*karpatin, ‘ ragged ascetic ’ 219. 16 

sankalita, ‘collected,’ ‘entangled’ 230. 1, 233. 11 

kalpalatavanay, ‘resemble a grove of kalpa creepers’ 66. 9 
kalmasapadata, ‘ possession of dappled feet ’ ; ? ref. 

to the king Kalmasapada 215. 21 

kalyanaprakrtitva, ‘possession of an excellent or 

golden nature’ 109. 18 

*kavacita^ ^ armoured^ (B., Lalit.) 243. 15 

kaviruditaka • duhkhoddipanakalah, ‘recurrence 

of grief’ 195.14 

kakodarah • serpent 125 . 2 

•katyayanika, ‘old widow ’ = katyay am (cf. Zach., 

Hem , 4. 168 ; 115) 47. 8, 185. 1 

kananakapotah * grdhrah, ‘vulture’ 224. 19 

kapurusata, ‘ cowardice ’ 200. 4 

kapotika, ‘ kind of plant’ 243. 15 
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kamanMavya = kamandalava, adj. to kamandalu 50. 1 
kardaranga • kardarangadecodbhavah, from the 

‘ Kardaranga country ^ 232. 5 

*kdrmaf ^ artificer^ 243. 2 

kaladhauta^ ‘ golden * 226. 7 

kasthamunih ’ kastha paradhara tatpradhano 

munih, * hermit on a pillar * 84. 5 

kihkirikrta, ^enslaved' 197. 10 

kisalayin, * having tendrils ^ 36. 9 

samutkil, * pull up, as pegs ' 228, 16 

kuci, ? ‘ fraud ’ 44. 7 

*kunja, ?‘a kind of horn or musical instrument/ 

but gunja should be read (v. alliteration). 228. 9 
kuntalin, ^ wearing a hair lock ' 127. 19 

kuprayukta, ‘ go-between/ servant of a vecya 229. 12 
kulantakah * 9 unabandhanalagudah, ‘ leash ’ 238. 18 

kulaputrata, ‘nobility' 154. 4 

kulmata, id. 187. 7 

kusumabandhuh = Kama, 241. 20, -bandhava 244. 13 
kusumbhakam • padmakam, ‘ saffron ' 157, 12 

kutejvara, ‘ fever caused by hooting of ospreys ' 52. 12 

f"”: ! ‘ close eyes’ (cf. K5d., 212. 22) 83. 9, 164. 13 

kunita ) 

kupikd = kupaka, ‘a tank' 255. 16 

kurca, deceit' (’sphuta atmamahimna vyava- 

harah (= ‘conceit') samuha ity anye) 44. 7 

*krtamukha ‘ samskrtah^ ‘ perfect ' 132. 1 

krpanata, ‘condition of a sword' 118. 10 

krcay, ‘ make thin ' 17. 8 

krsnika ' krsnalekha, ‘black line' on the lip (cf. 

Kad., 209. 8) 36. 13 

kedarikam * svalpam ksetram, ‘ small holding ' 49. 17 

konika, ‘drumstick' 228. 11 

kaura, fraud' 44. 7 

kratava, adj. to kratu 93. 15 

ksanaruci = ksanaprabha, ‘ lightning ' 285. 8 

ksamata, ‘thinness' 62. 2, 174. 5 

ksamatarlkrta, ‘made thin' 123. 16 
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ksiroday, ‘resemble tbe ocean of milk* 66. 11 

ksaunipaca, ‘hobble* (of horses) ^28, 11 

Kh. 

^khakhhata * vrddhah, ‘old* 231. 1 

khanakhana, onomatop. 229. 1 

khandalaka, ‘ a small piece/ or *khandala (at end 

of comp.) 255. 9 

*khandika = gutika, ‘ berry * 113. 21 (comm.) 

*khandimany ‘ fragmentary state * 290. 5 

^khaladhana * ksodadideca^ ‘ threshing-floor* 54. 5, 104, 11 
khalamukha, ‘ ruffian * 202. 20 

khuradharani • khuradhah kasthapattacchadita 

bhuh (foot-rest of a horse, cf. Kad., 212. 23) 70. 11 

G. 

ganika = ganaka, ‘ astrologer * 219. 16 

gatagata, ‘ coming and going * 255. 13 

gatagatikam, id. 59. 15 

ganfrl ' cakatika (B. quotes gantriratha), ‘ cart * 230. 7 

*gandhapdsdnay ^fragrant sulphur^ (B. quotes -vant, 

cf. b^ak., 2, p. 28, 1. 17) 217. 12 

paragam- ? sense ? ‘ die * ? 

cf. Kad., 262. 13, 264. 11 (where it means 

‘arrive*) 243. 3, 252. 9 

garudaraani ' mahanilah, ‘sapphire* 66. 15 

garbhikrta, ‘contained* 112. 9 

girigudaka (cf. giriguda), ‘ball* for playing a 

game resembling polo 238. 7 

guptitas, adv., ‘ from confinement * 280. 21 

grhacintaka, ‘ architect * 229. 3 

*grhdvagrahini * dehalidvdrdrambhade^ahy ‘ threshold * 

(B.), ‘vestibule* or the like 171. 17 

grhitavac, ‘having taken a vow of silence* 192. 16 

gaurata, ‘fair complexion,* ‘yellowness* 154. 7 

granthiparnS, ‘a kind of plant* (granthiparna, B.) 257. 8 
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grahavant- * bhutagrliitah, * infatuated/ * possessed * 48. 4 

grivasutram, ‘necklace^ (?) = kanthasutram 141. 1 


Gh, 


gkantikabandha * ciraso grivaya9ca yanmadhyam, 

‘ part between head and neck of horses * 70. 1 

ghasika, ‘fodderer’ 230. 3, 238. 12 

ghuraghuraka, ‘ornament’ (of a horse) 65. 9 

ghrniman, ‘ heat ’ 57.6 

ghrstaprstha * karyesu ksunnah, ‘ worn out ’ 212. 2 


C. 


cancura • nipunah, ‘ingenious/ ‘active’ 

263. 8 

catukah • harinanam purvabhagah, ‘ fore-quarter 

of venison ' 

237. 5 

catulatilaka * lalatalamby alahkarah, ‘forehead 

ornament ’ 

37. 6 

^candragdlikd ' dhavalagrhasyopari prdsddikdf 

‘chamber 

at top of the seraglio ' 

172. 1 

anupracar-, ‘ act in obedience to ’ 

193. 17 

carmaputrika, ‘statue’ 

61. 4 

carmaphalaka • sphataka, ‘ buckler ’ 

121. 14, 125. 8 

caranata, ‘ love of gossip ’ 

40. 2 

cirantanata, ‘ long-standing ’ 

30. 9 

citkarin, ‘ making the sound cit ’ 

257.2 

cm, ‘grasshopper* 

53. 6 

cuncp, ‘harlot’ 

229. 9 

cu^mamta, ‘ condition of a crest-jewel * 

244. 18 

caityakarma, ‘ ritual of the caitya * ? 

265. 15 


Ch. 

*€hattralhahgah, (1) death of a king^ (2) widow- 
hood* (Zach., Sem.y 4. 49) 
chekalapa = chekoktih, ‘ double entendre * 


189. 8 
234. 6 
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J. 

jatlkrta, * made into a knot of hair ' 113. 20 

janapakti = lokapaktih, ‘ way of the world ^ 44. 7 

*jambhira, ^ kind of plant ^ 263. 4 

jarjaray-, ‘break in pieces^ (jarjarita, Kad., etc.) 

115. 4, 241. 11 

jaghanika, ? lect., ? sense (‘ low fellow ’ ?) 229. 8 

jatipattika ' cresthani jaghanagranthanani, ‘fine 

drawers ’ 243. 9 

jatyantarita, ‘transferred to another jdti ^ 71. 11 

jalika, ‘mask/ ‘veil' 36. 16, 109. 6 

jutikabandha, ‘coiled hair ' 37.8 

jyesthamallah, ‘superior' (cf. rpiaKT'qp) 85. 15 

T- 

tahkarin, ‘making the sound td* 161. 3 

dtlk, ‘ go ' (^atikana, B.) 53. 3 

P. 

dimbima = dindima, ‘ drum ' 219, 14 

T. 

tantripatahika • patahabhedah, ‘kind of drum' 145. 8 

tarangay, ‘to be wavy' 65. 5, 181. 15, 185. 19 

♦taralay-, ‘flicker/ ‘tremble' 256. 13 

tarallkar-, ‘ make to tremble ' 184. 20 

tadita, adj. to tadit 69. 3 

taraksava, adj. to taraksu, ‘hyaena' 259. 13 

tilahuti, ‘ofiering of sesamum-seeds and water' 

(cf. tilodaka, Manu, 3. 223) 57. 8, 122, 9 

tulayantra, ‘ water-pump ' 250. 7 

trsnabhuti, ‘state of thirst,' sc. ‘the world' 236. 12 

toyakarmantika * toyakarma 9 ali, ‘ waterman ' 172. 14 
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trigunita, * tripled^ 171. 17 

trisarana, * the Buddhist triad * 265. 16 

trutana, * bursting' 70. 3 

D. 

daksamakhamathana = Qiva, cf. daksamathana 111. 10 

dagdhamundah • vratibhedah, ‘kind of ascetic' 251. 5 
dandata, ‘ the condition of a stick ' 242. 17 

dadruna, ‘ leprous ' (Hemadri, ap. B.) 54. 7 

dantakanda, ‘ tusk ' (of hippopotamus) 244. 8 

danturata, ‘indentation' 114. 10 

pravidar-, ‘cleave' 201. 11 

darpabahulata, ‘excess of haughtiness' 205. 16 

dantavahaka, ‘ox-driver' 257, 3 

ddrdiirikah^ 'potter^ 47. 18 

dikpalata, ‘condition of a regent of the quarters' 120. 14 
^dirghddhvagah, * courier^ (cf. Zach.,SeA/i., 4. 49) 58. 8, 178. 1 1 
durapatya, ‘bad offspring' 248. 14 

durabhibhavatva, ‘invincibleness’ 197. 15 

durabhibhavacarirata, ‘ bodily invincibleness ' 211. 5 

durupasarpa, ‘ diflicult of access ' 84. 3 

durnivarata, ‘ resistlessness ' 40. 1, 187. 4 

durbandhu, ‘bad relative' 248. 16 

durbalaka = durbala, ‘feeble' 286. 3 

durbalibhu-, ‘ become feeble ' 253. 10 

durlabhibhu-, ‘become unattainable' 179. 1 

durikaranam, ‘ removal ' 128. 14 

dosandhata, ‘blindness to faults' 212. 13 

*draundyanah • A^vatthdmd 289. 17 

Dh. 

samavadharay-, ‘honour/ ‘reflect' 103. 3, 187. 5, 275. 18 
dhavalikar-, ‘whiten' 42. 12, 126. 16, 157. 11 

dhusarikar-, ‘make grey' 180. 20, 191. 14 

dhusaribhu-, ‘become grey' 129. 14 

dhaureya • mukhyah (Hemadri, ap. B. ; cf. Kad., 

5. 16, 65. 19, and C.I.I., iii, p. 294), ‘leader' 58. 7 
dhruvagiti, ‘ kind of intonation ' 22. 14 
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nadika, ' small stream ^ (occurs in a compound 

ap. B.) ; cf. Kad., 215. 23, 223. 20 

narakah, ‘ feeble man,^ with pun on naraka, ^ hell ’ 

nalacali * calibhedah, ^ kind of rice-crop ’ 

nalinayoni, ‘ Brahma ’ 

( semi-technical terms, ^apprenticeship,^ 
navaseva \ ? rt' 

navasevakal ‘aPP^entice’ (cf. K5d.,76. 20, 207. 6, 

I 331. 16) 169. 19, 215. 20, 

nakatas, adv., * from the sky ^ 

nagadamanah • gajamardano garudacca, ‘ goad ' 

and ‘ Garuda ’ 

• visahara osadhibhedah, ‘kind of 
antidote herb ' 

nagavanavithl, cf. nagavlthi, B. and R. 
nagasphuta = nagaspbo^ ? (‘ a plant ’) 
nabhipadmah, ‘ navel lotus ' 
nail, ? 


264. 16 
251. 16 
258. 3 
16. 8 


229. 14 
281. 8 

212. 5 

260. 4 
2)9. 21 
255. 17 
131.5 
229. 16 


nalivahika * karinam va8a-(? gbasa-)-grahana-niyukto 


hastipako methakhyah, ‘ elephant groom or 
fodderer’ 229. 6 

nicoldka, mantle," 158. 19, ‘case" or ‘sheath" 

_ (cf. B.) 241. 15, 243. 7 

nidrakalaca, ‘ a cup placed for a good omen by the 

bedside"; cf. Kad., 68. 7, nidramahgalakala^a 164. 18 
nidhanlkrta, ‘stored up" (cf. B.) 179. 17 

nimnlkrta, ‘hollowed" 197, 1 

nirantarata, ‘continuousness" 211. 15 

niravatara, ‘ without means of descent " 49. X 

niravalambanata, ‘ lack of support " 272. 9 

nirava 9 esata, ‘ complete destruction " 188. 14 

nirucchvasam, adv., ‘without a sigh" 251, 1 

nirutkantha, ‘ without longing " 268. 15 

nirutsarana, ‘ without ushers " X92. 5 

nirtidaka, * tcaterle&9^" (Hemadri, ap. B.) 63. 17 

nirghasa • bhukta 5 e 8 o ghasah, ‘remnants of com 

fodder’ 230. 6 
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nirmadikrta, * humbled* 216. 1 

nirmalyam, Hoilet leavings* (cf. Dacak., p. 62, 

1. 10) 250. 3 

nirmukula, ‘ budless * 92. 10 

nirvadanavikara, ‘without disfigurement of face* 

(cf. nirvikaravadana, Kad., 317. 2) 164. 6 

niccalata, ‘ motionlessness * 242. 12 

niccalikar, ‘ render motionless * 

59. 16, 100. 5, 153. 8 , 254. 23, 268. 6 

niccalibhu, ‘ become motionless * 283. 5 

niskapata, ‘guileless* 211.7 

niskusuma, ‘ without flowers * 92. 10 

nisthuraka = nisthura, ‘ cruel * 235. 17 

nrpay, ‘be king* 5 I. 12 

P. 

(paryana)paksakah * prantab parcvam va, ‘end* 

or ‘side* 231.7 

paksay, ‘ act as wings * 65. 4 

pancabrahma, ‘a kind of prayer/ • panca brahmani 
sadyojatah vamadevah aghorah tatpurusah 
Tsana 9 ca 22. 11 

pancakulah ‘ adhyaksah, ‘ officer/ cf. Fleet, 

iii, p. 31, 1. 6 286. 9 

patakutT • pataih kuti suksmagrham, ‘ hovel * 

(‘Zelt,* quoted from a commentator by B.) 229. 3 

patadgraha, ‘ spittoon * (quoted from a commentator 

by B.) 237. 2 

pattravlta, ‘cork,’ ‘stopper* (of a jar) ? 256. 6 

*padabandhah * padakatekah (‘•step,* B.), ‘anklet* 231. 8 

padahamsaka • padakatakah (cf. hamsakah), ‘anklet* 146. 4 

padmajalakita, ‘ marked with red spots * (of an 
elephant ; cf. •padma, ‘ red spots on an 
elephant*) 72, 5 

padmaragin, ‘having rubies* 108. 9 

parava 9 ikar, ‘ subdue * 42. 3 

paragam, v. sub gam. 243. 3, etc. 
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paraclnata • paranmukliatvani ananukulyam va, 

* aversion/ ‘ disinclination * 194. 6 

parayattata, * dependence* 273. 17 

paravart, ‘turn aside* 280. 11 

parivastra ’ tiraskarini, ‘ awning/ * screen * 229. 4 

parisphurana, ‘radiance* 212 . 2 

pariksitukama, ‘desirous of testing* 201. 13 

pavitrika, ‘ a kind of ornament or amulet * 197. 3 

paccimasanika, ‘ occupant of hind seat on an 
elephant ' (cf. Kad., 112. 5, pattralekhaya 
samadhyasitantarasana) 231. 5 

patay- • patum kar-, ‘ freshen * (a current of air) 178. 1 

patalata, ‘redness* 15. 16, 123. 12 

patalita, ‘reddened* 20 . 1 

patipati • pati bahuparivarapurusagrhlto nivasa- 
bhiibhagah, kulaputrakasamuha ity anye. 

Var. lect., pdthlpati^ ‘ headquarters of officers 
in an army* 228.12 

pathaka, ‘reader* 137. 18 

•panduraprstha ' nirlajjah (cf. panduprsthah, B. and 

R.), ‘ shameless * 214. 2 

pandurin, ‘ kind of ascetic * 265. 9 

patheylkar-, ‘take for provision on a journey* 271. 17 

padaphalika * ubhayapai* 9 vayoh paryane ya kriyate, 

agulpham padatranam ity anye, ‘stirrups * ? 231. 7 

pare 9 opam, adv., ‘ beyond the Qona * 30. 1 1 

picavya, adj. from picu, * ‘ cotton * 256. 16 

pindapatin, ‘ascetic* 261. 20 , 262. 8 

pindalaktakah . kvathito *laktakara 8 ah (cf. Kad., 

63. 8 ), ‘clotted lac* 35 _ ^7 

pistepancahgula, ‘ hand-marks made with pigment,* 

cf. Kad., 41. 13 63 13 

putata, ‘ closure * 226. 3 

pun(^eksuka = pundreksu, ‘ Pundra sugar-cane * 73 . 16 

punyabhagin, ‘blessed* 4 O 23 , 68 . 7 

punahsanjivana, ‘ resurrection * 37 20 

purobhagitva, ‘ dosaikagrahihrdayah purobhagi 

nigadyate,* ‘censoriousness* 13. 14 
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puroyayin, ‘vanguard^ 27. 12 

*pulakin, ‘bristling/ * ‘name of a tree ^ 255. 19 

pulinay-, ‘ resemble a sandbank’ 17. 8 

puspapattah’ yatra vastresu puspani sutraih kriyante 

sa puspapattah, ‘flowered cloth’ 111. 5 

puspaloham • manibhedah, ‘ kind of precious stone ’ 149. 11 
pustakrt ' lepyakarah, ‘ modeller in plaster ’ (cf. 
pusta, B. and R., and pustamaya, Kad., 

276. 21) 47. 11 

pustakarman, id. 86. 10 

putata, ‘purity’ 115. 16 

paurustuta ’ aindrah, ‘belonging to Indra * 245. 17 

prajapalata, ‘ function of a ruler ’ 190. 14 

pratikaucalika, ‘ return gift ’ 245. 1 

pratipranigrahana, ‘ winning (or ‘ reflecting ’) all 

creatures ’ 134. 12 

pratipreman, ‘answering love’ 134. 9 

pratibhavanam, adv., ‘ house by house ’ 225. 18 

prativimbaka = prativimbam, ‘ reflection ’ 167. 22 

prativyahar-, ‘answer’ 29. 4 

prapagrha, ‘hostel/ ‘watering-place’ 105. 6 

prabalapahka, ‘torrent (or downpour) of mud’ (cf. 

Kad., 301. 13) 251. 11 

pravidar-, ‘cleave’ 201. 11 

prasadalabdha, ‘ received as a present ’ ; cf. Kad , 

230. 17, and B. and E., dattaprasada (Raj. 

Tar.), s.v. prasada 68. 16 

prabaranlkar-, * use as a weapon ’ 12. 7 

prakrtakrt, ‘ Prakrt poet ’ ? 47. 7 

pranitam • jivitam, ‘life ’ 180. 11, 284. 11 

prativecikam • prativimbam, ? ‘ reflection ’ 85. 1 

prarohaka, ‘ shoot of a tree ’ 230. 3 

priyamvadata, ‘ kindliness in speech ’ 29. 5 

priyalapita, id. 190. 10 


j.R.A.s. 1899. 33 
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Ph, 

pharapharita • punahpunarisatkampita, Switching’ 

(of a horse’s lip) 70. 8 

phall • kaksyabandhah, ‘sash’ 123. 17 

• khata, ‘ row ’ ? 143. 14 

B. 

hakulaka == hakula 182. 14 

baladhikrta, ‘officer in an army’ (cf. Kad., 331. 14) 228. 12 

balacana * puspakhyausadhih, ‘ kind of herb essence ’ 158. 8 
balibhahga, ‘wrinkle’ 112. 2, 114. 4 

bahali, ‘ plenty ’ 256. 8 

balavyajanikrta, ‘converted into a yak- tail fan’ 41. 20 

bahucalita, ‘ heroism ’ 190. 10 

baspachedya, ‘ kind of tender grass ’ 104. 17 

brhada 9 vavara, * head cavalry officer ’ 208. 13 

brahmastambham * jagat, ‘the world’ 102 . 1 


Bh. 

bhati, ‘ soldier’s wife ’ 225. 12 

bhastrabharanam * tunabhedah, ‘quiver’ 231. 5, 260. 12 
bhandagarin, ‘ butler ’ 229. 7 

samudbhid-, ‘burst forth’ 153, 15, 167. 9 

bhimarathi • narakanadi kalaratrir va or sapta- 
saptatya varsais tat 8 ahkhyai 9 ca masair 
dinai 9 ca tavadbhir gatair eka ratrir bhima- 
rathi bhavati tarn atikranto varsa9atajivi 
naro bhavati. The latter sense is given by 


B. and E. from the Haravali 29 q^ 0 

bhisanata, ‘ terribleness ’ 209. 14 

bhujagabhuj • mayiirah, ‘peacock’ 32 g 

bhujaiigata, ‘ profligacy ’ gg. 2 

bhiisanlkrta, ‘ used as an ornament ’ 114. 16 

bhrhgaragrahin, ‘pitcher-carrier’ 2.96, 11 

bhruvaucitam ‘ bhrucalitam, ‘ movements of the 

brows ’ 234. 5 
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M. 

*makaramuklia • janunor uparibhagah (cf. Zack., 

Beitr,y p. 72), * upper part of knee ’ 25. 13, 80. 13 

mandauaka, ‘ ornament ’ (on a horse) 65. 7 

• ayanam, ‘ chariot ’ (or ‘ ornament * ? 
cf. B. sub dijdna) 234. 20 

madhusyandin, ‘ dropping honey ^ (‘ a kind of 

string instrument,* B.) 92. 10 

madhyanayaka, ‘ central gem in a necklace ’ 9. 10 

mandakinipravahay-, ' resemble the Mandakini 

torrent* 66. 10 

mayurapattray-, ^ resemble a peacock's feathers * 232, 3 

mayiirapitta, ‘ a pigment * (cf. Kad., 31, 10, 11, 
where a yariegated colour is implied : is it 
* peacock's gall ' or ‘ peacock-coloured gall ' ?) 260. 14 
marmarita, ‘ made desert' 52. 11 

malakutha * malapatti, ‘ blankets ' or ‘ overalls ' ? 238. 14 

mahakalahrdaya, ‘name of a mantra' 119. 15 

manikyavrksay-, ‘ resemble a ruby tree ' 66. 10 

mihikdy * ‘ mid ' 92. 9 

rauktagalara, adv. = muktakantham, ‘ loudly ' 277. 5 

muktaphalibhuta, ‘ turned into a pearl ' 281. 19 

mukhako9ah * mukhayuktah koca ye lihge paridl- 

yante, ‘ covering for the lihga image ' ? 111. 6 

mukhavayavata, ' condition of portion of face ' 81. 15 

mukhararanam, ‘ veil ' 109. 6 

mundamala, ‘a forehead wrap or wreath ' (‘ name 
of a tantra,' B.) 

24. 8, 82. 13, 109. 1, 123. 12, 161. 9, 167. 16 
mundamalika, id. 68. 17, 145. 13, 189. 15, 226. 15 

mudgarin, ‘bearing a mudgara* 127. 19 

mumudis, from ‘ mud,' ‘ be about to expand * 16. 10 

mulastambha, ‘ main prop ' 5I. 1 

vimrg-, ? lect. ? 238. 2 

mrgatantu, ‘ wild animals' sinews ' ? 256. 9 

mrdukrta, ‘ softened ' 196. 7 

maitriy-, ‘ be friendly ' 247. 14 
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T. 

yatsapaUta, ? * mad ’ 236. 3 

yamadola, * swing of death or Tama ' 183. 19 

yapyata, ‘derision' 14. 12 

R. 

rajavijita, ‘royal descent' 187, 24 

rasakamandala • tryasrabhrantanrttavrndah, ‘ tri- 
angular group of dancers' 144. 11 

rainaya, adj. from renit (‘proper name,' B.) 53. 9 

L. 

lambatnana * gardabhadaso, banijam karmakaro ya, 

* donkey boy ' or ‘ trader's servant ' 230. 9 

lalika • kavikacekharam, ‘ end of the bit ' 26. 2 

lasaka, ‘ pulse broth ’ 256. 11 

lasin, ‘flashing’ (in rahgaldsin, B.) 72. 12 

lekhikar-, ‘ form into a streak ' 283. 4 

lepikar-, ‘make into an unguent' 271. 15 

lokaotaribhuta, ‘gone to another world ' 219. 2 

lohitikar-, ‘ redden ' 245. 4 

V. 

yatsarupaka * svalpo yatsah ( = vatsarupa), ‘ small 

calf ' 255. 5 

yanagraraakam, ‘ forest village settlement ' 258 . 7 

vanamanusah, ? ‘ ourang-utang ' 244. 3 

*vandanamald, ‘wreath at door of a house' 234. 4 , 248. 20 
vandyatva, ‘venerableness' 134, 266. 20 

varamanusyata, ‘chivalrousness' 190. 15^ 212. 6 

varnakavih, ? ‘ descriptive poet ' 47 ^ 7 

paravart-, ‘turn aside' 280. 11 

vallabhapalah * a 9 vapalah (^vallabhapdlalcah, ap. B.), 

‘ marshal ' or ‘ groom ' 230. 1 
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vacayitar-, * ruler * 06. 12 

Tasturupaka, ‘ kind of figured cloth * 159 (comm.) 

*mmfikah, ^flute-player* 47. 13 

vakyavid * mimamsakah, * Mimamsa philosopher * 87. 1 

*vatakhuda = yatakhuda (gatipratighatalaksano 

vatavyadhih), ‘ blister * 271. 8 

yarttibhuta-, ‘ become mere talk * 171. 4 

yalapa9a " karnabharanabhedah (=*valapa 5 yah), 

‘ ear ornament * 232. 1 

yahininathah, ‘ ocean * 246. 18 

yahininayakah = yahinipati == foregoing 134. 5, 211. 19 
yikuttana, ‘ knocking together * (of the feet) ; cf. 

Kad., 73. 19 143. 17 

yikramaikarasata, ‘ devotion to heroism * 190. 13 

yitakavitika • pancasattambulapattraih kriyate 
(cf. 8. vltikd, B. and E. ; ? read vikata-)^ 

* pile of areca-nuts in a certain shape * 143. 16 

yipallava, ^ leafless * 18. 8 

yibhus-, ^ without ornament * 198. 10 

yimrg-, ? lect. 238. 2 

virallbhu-, ‘become rare’ 90. 7, 195. 10 

yilaksita, ‘abashed^ 170. 5 

vilothana, ‘ rolling about * 105. 13 

yistaravant-, ‘widespread/ ‘far-reaching’ 127. 21 

yisravin, ‘ streaming forth * 175. 12 

vihvalikrta, ‘agonized’ 193. 5 

viraksetrasambhavatva, ‘ noble birth ’ 204. 16 

vyaghrapalli • trnakutibhedah, ‘ kind of hut/ cf. 
Vyaghrapallika, nanae of a village, 
iii, p. 136 230. 12 

yyaprtata, ‘ occupation ’ 179. 8 

Q- 

cata • dhurtah (= cata^, ‘knave’ or ‘robber’ 236.9, 238. 1 
calajiram * caravam, ‘plate’ 173. 1 

farajiram, id. 158. 6 

^arika, ‘bedaubed’ 232. 4 
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9arikrtay * dappled ^ 104. 19 

casanavalaya, * signet ring/ * seal bracelet ’ 227. 2 

cikhandagandika * cudabbaranam, * crest * 24. 6 

citigala= citikantba, ‘peacock^ 36. 17 

ciciray, ‘be cool’ 247. 26 

ci9iraracnuh, ‘the moon’ 248. 3 

9idhavya, adj. to gidhu 256. 14 

samucchuna, ‘ swollen ’ 181. 18 

9unyahrdayatva, ‘absence of mind’ 168. 1 

9ulay-, ‘be pierced’ 151. 5 

cailalin • *9ailusah (• svayam yo nrtyati nata^, 

‘actor’ 47. 15 

9aurya9alita, * heroic character ’ 242, 23 

S. 

sakamapallava, ‘haring twigs about the ears’ 145. 13 
sakhikrta, ‘ made a friend ’ 88. 10 

sahkalita, ‘collected/ ‘entangled’ 230. 1, 233. 11 

sahkubja, ‘ short ’ 260. 7 

sahkrid, sahkridat • ♦kujat (of a wheel), ‘creak/ 

Cf. also mnkndita, Kirat., 16. 8 (ap. B.) 257. 2 

sahkridanam ■ 9abdah (of a gate), v. foregoing 89. 18 
sahkhyapaka, ‘ making up a number ’ 228. 7 

sacandanatilaka, ‘having forehead marks of sandal’ 145. 13 
sajjanata, ‘goodness’ 274. 16 

sanjvarin, ‘fevered’ 39. 10, 276. 12 

satula * ardhajahghika ity anye ardhajangha- 

letyahuh ? 231. 10 

sadvrttata, ‘ goodness ’ 267. 1 

8amara9aundata, ‘delight in battle’ 190^ 

samavadharay, ‘ honour/ ‘ reflect ’ 103.3, 187.5 275 18 

samanajatita, ‘ kinship ’ 59 g 

8amana9ilata, ‘ similarity of character ’ 59 7 

samucchuna, ‘swollen’ jg 

samundamalika, ‘having garlands’ jg 

samutkil, ‘ pull up, as pegs ’ 228 16 

samutsaraka, ‘chamberlain ’ jgg 2 
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samutsarana, ‘driving out of the ^way ^ 78. 9, 233. 11 

samuruka = samuru, ‘ kind of deer ^ 243. 10 

sambhavatva, ‘ origin ^ 281. 23 

sarvavicvasita, ‘ confidingness ’ 221. 10 

salasya, ‘languid’ 32. 5 

suganita, ‘ well calculated ’ 226. 6 

sutavad, adv., ‘ as a son ’ 182. 20 

sudr^am, adv., ‘ strongly ’ 128. 9 

sunimitta, ‘ good omen ’ 227. 8 

sundarikar, ‘ make pleasant ’ 240. 2 

sucakuna, ‘ good omen ’ (B. and R. quote Naks., 

ap. Weber) 234. 2 

sutkar, ‘ make the sound sut ’ 217. 2 

sQtkarin, ‘ making the sound sut ’ 208. 2 

^srkka • srkkiny osthaparyantau, ‘horse’s muzzle’ 

65, 2, 114. 10 

*sairika • hdlikahf ‘ ploughman ’ 257. 1 

sthavaraka = sthavara (‘ proper name,’ B.), ‘ old ’ 235. 18 

H. 

hamsayuthay-, ‘ resemble flock of hamsaa ’ 66. 9 

prativyahar-, ‘ answer * 29. 4 

harikesara, ‘ kind of plant ’ 262. 12 

harinika = harini, ‘ deer ’ 182. 22 

halahalakah ■ utkantha, ‘longing’ 278. 14 

hastapaca • pra 9 a 8 taha 8 tah, ‘ beautiful hand ’ 75. 11 

hastikrta^ ^ held in the hand^ 174. 6 

hakastom, ‘cry of grief ’ 179. 16, 195. 11 

hutacanata, ‘ condition of fire ’ 200. 14 

II. 

A. 

aksam, ‘ sense organ ’ (cf. Zach., Hem,, 2. 544 ; 

Cdgv., 25; Bbag. P., ap. B. and R., Nachtrage) 13. 9 
ahkana, ‘ brand-mark ’ 156. 2 
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angaja, * (tail) feather (of peacock) * 256. 17 

aja • harih ( Visnu) 81. 8 

atasi, * flax ’ 256. 16 

ataskara, ‘not a thief* 202. 13 

atipatah, 'passing {of tune) * 59. 2 

adhirudhi, 'mounting* 74. 10 

anavaskara, ' without secrets * 39. 17 

anayattah * hastiparyvaraksi, 'groom* 219. 11 

anuttana, ' not loud * 145. 9 

anubandhika ' gatrasandhiplda, 'pain in the joints* 

(‘todesanzeichen/ B.) 174. 17 

anusahgah ' prasahgah^ practically = ' accident * 31. 6 

anukah • turaganam adhastad osthah, 'horse's 

under lip* 112. 4 

anauddhatyam, 'modesty' (cf. B. and H., Jfachtrage) 266. 14 
aprarthita, ‘without making a request* 39. 14 

abhimukhikar-, ' oppose * or ‘ bring to face * (‘ drive 

forward,* Dafak., ap. B.) 248. 13 

abhilamba, ‘hanging down* 211. 12 

abhisara * sahdyah, 'companion * (cf, Dacak, p. 64, 

1. 18) ' 30. 8, 166. 7 

• caurah, 'thief* 218. 10 

abhiharah, ' robbery * or ' robber * (naraabhiharah 
• paryayantaram), cf. Zach., Hem,^ 4. 236; 
gagv,, 367 107. 12 

abhiru • gatdvari (Sa9ruta, ap. B. and R.) 64. 3 

abhyavagddha • parinatah, 'completed* (of time 

of life) ’ 72. 5 

abhyudgama, 'undertaking ' 277. 11 

ardhacandra, 'half-moon on a shield* 121. 13 

alambusa, 'kind of plant* 255. 12 

avasada, 'despair* (Mahavyut., B.) 273. 16 

a 9 vatara • taruno * 9 vah, ‘young horse * 30. 4 

asUpuspika • astaupuspany evastapuspika. Tatra 
prabhrti gandhapradhanam parthivam, .... 

Yadva asanayargaprabhrtisvastasu prdtye- 
kam astapuspika, ‘ flowers used in 
(so in Kad , 227. 20, quoted by B.) 


22. 13 
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A. 

akalana, * counting ^ (cf. Zach., Hem.^ 4, 160 ; 

Cagv., 467) 286. 11 

akarita 1 ahvanah, * challenged^ 64. 15, 165, 3 

akaray J 

adambara, * anointing of body ^ ? 229. 15 

atarpanam • pistam^ cf. pistapancahgula (‘kind 
of mortar or the like,' B.), ‘imprint of the 
hand on walls, vessels, etc.' 157. 21 

abharanakam = abharanam, ‘ ornament ' 109. 14 

amantranam = aprcchanam, * ^farewell greeting ' 

173. 18, 185. 5 

ayatih • pratapah, ‘heroism' (cf. Zach., Hem.^ 

3, 239 ; Cage., 395 ; Kad , 65. 22) 43. 3, 135. 3 

alapanam, ‘address' 29. 8 

TJ. 

nccanda • ncco gadha ify anye (cf. B.), ‘high' 

or ‘hanging low' (of a garment) 58. 11 

nttala? = heftig, ungestiim of horses (cf. B.) 228. 17 

utpadakah * *garabhah 9 I. 5 

utsarakah, *‘ chamberlain' 223. 13 

ullagham • svasthikaranara, ‘restoration to health' 

(cf. Zach., Hem,y 3. 124, ulldghah ; B. quotes 
only ulldghay adj.) 16. 7 

uUekha = ullekhanam, ‘ making a scar ' 81. 1 

E. 

eda • ^grutihinahy ‘deaf' 14. 10 

AU. 

aurasah • bhrata, ‘ brother ' 198. 18 

aurjityam, ‘ might ' (in comm, to Kavyadar 5 a, B.) 

78. 10, 190. 4 
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K 

kancukin * ^sarpah (cf. Zach., 706), ^ snake ^ 108. 11 
katuka • hastipakayoktrah (? — a), ‘elephant-rider/ 

228. 14; • pratiharah, ‘chamberlain* 250. 4 

kathora • jarathah, ‘ old * 32. 7 

‘deeprk* 52. 7, 256. 19 

kanthasutram, ‘ kind of necklace * 183. 13 

karahka, ‘ basket ' 38. 4 

• kahkalah (‘ schadel/ B.), ‘ skeleton * 257. 4 

karanih ’ lekhyam kayastha ity anye (Hindi, 

kirdni)^ ‘ writing ' or ‘ kayasth ' 227. 15 

karmanya, ‘fit* (of things) 257. 7 

kalatram, * waist ^ (cf. Zach., Cd^v,, 490, and 

Vasav., ap. B.) and ‘ retinue ' 108. 12 

kalyanabhinive9in, merely a term of respect (‘well- 

wisher,* B.) ; cf. Kad., 104. 7, 136. 6 69. 6 

kacara • pitavarnah, ‘yellow*; • kapilah (‘glasern,* 

‘ glasahnlich,* B.) 114. 6, 259. 11 

kapeyam, ♦‘monkey’s tricks* 89. 12 

karnala, adj. from kamala^ ‘belonging to a red lotus* 212. 13 

kaleya, adj. from kali 66. 6 

kfna 9 a, ‘poor* 202. 14 

kuta, * ‘ a pot * 264. 6 

kucah • atra sandhya (? sense) 192. 14 

kurca, *^part between eyebrows' 114. 5 

kurcam astri bhruvor madhyam (cf. Zach., Hem,, 

2. 56 ; Qdgv,, 399). 

kotavl, naked woman * 225. 10 

testicle' 243,18 

ksapanaka, with pun on the literal sense * yah 

ksapayati, ‘destroying* 284. 19 

ksveda • visam, ‘poison * (cf. Zach., Hem.^ 2. 110 ; 

Cdgv., 135 ; B., no ref.) 18 , 14 

Kh, 

khagah * ravih (Hemadri, ap. B.), ‘ sun * 52. 4 

khanakhana, onomatop. 229. 1 
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G. 

ganika, female elephant* 219. 16 

ganda, * ‘ excellent ' 258. 5 

gandaka, a proper name (?) 235. 18 

gandkanam ' mardanam udvabanam va, ‘ wearing 
down * (cf. Zach., Cdgv,, 436, ' utsahane ; 

* verhohnen,' B.) 154. 6 

gamakah ' asadharanani svaranam nimllanani yani 
laksyesu antaramarga iti prasiddhah, ‘ a 
musical term^ (‘ tiefer brustton,’ B.) 95. 8 

abbyavagadha • parinatab, * completed * (cf . time 

of life) ' 72. 5 

gabvaram • pdpam ( hypocrisy,* B.; cf, Zacb,, 

Hem.y 3, 543) 44. 7 

godantah • sarpabbedab, ‘ kind of snake,’ but ? ^ a 

white mineral substance* 260. 5 

godherah = gaudbera, ‘kind of lizard,’ striyam 

gaudberagodharagodheya godbikatmajah 263. 12 
gbanikrta, ‘ thickened ’ of a liquid (B., no ref.) 158. 8 


C. 


cakrivant • *gardabba ustro va, ‘ donkey ’ or 

‘ camel ’ 230. 7 

caksuragab, ‘ disease of tbe eyes ’ (also ‘ desire ’ in 

an amatory sense), cf. Kad.^ 41. 1 215. 4, 283. 11 

candalab * acvapalah, ‘ groom’ 71. 1, 236. 9 

can^ka • bhTsana, ‘ dreadful ’ 286. 12 

catura, * apt ’ (of things) 8. 5 

capetab, * paw ’ or ‘ stroke with paw,’ • karatala- 

ghatab 203. 5 

pratyuccar-, ‘ ponder ’ 265. 13 

carmaputah • carmakrto hastyakarab, ‘ leathern 
figure of elephant ’ (‘ leathern sack,’ B.) 

219. 20, 248. 22 

cipita • hrasvah, ‘ short ’ (of a bag) 229. 4 

• sthula isallamba 5 ca, ‘ thick ’ (of the lip) 259, 14 
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cTrika . khandika, ^ rag ^ or * hem * 58. 11, 167. 15 

culika, ^ nipple of bosom ’ 139. 19 

caitya in citacaityacihne • citayam caityacihna- 
stham akaram cihnam, cmacanadevagrham 
Ta(? = B. andH. 2) ' 195.9 

• dyatamm (cf. Zach., Hem.^ 2. 350 ; 

Cd^v.y 460) 89. 10 

caityaka, ‘ small caitya ^ (proper name, B.) 264. 8 

Ch. 

chata • tanUy ‘ thin * 36. 4 

J. 

jatilita, ‘having tresses/ ‘be tressed with ^ (cf. 

jatilay, ‘fill with,* B.) 104. 12 

jalikah, (1) deceiver,* (2) ‘fisherman* 152. 9 

jalin, ‘disguised as* (proper name, B.) 153. 15, 203. 10 

jlvite 9 ah • ♦svami, ‘lord* (cf. Zach., Hem,, 4. 313; 

Cdgv,, 300) 40. 5 

D. 

dambarah, ‘ bombastic tone * (B., no ref.) cl. 7 

T. 

tambulikah, ‘betel-bearer* (‘betel-seller,* B.) 231. 4 

talakam * tdlapattraniy ‘ palm-leaf,* nigadatalakam 

lauha eva 9 vabandhanavi 9 esa ity anye 228. 17 

tiraskarah, in literal sense ‘ hiding * ? 205. 16 

vitrasta • urdhvam ksiptah, ‘dishevelled * (of hair) 198. 10 
trikantakah, ^jeicel of three gems,* • karnabharana- 

bhedah 25, 3, 147. 5, 149. 9 

♦triyasti, ‘ a triangle of three sticks * 10 

tvifimant, ‘ the sun * 55 j 
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D. 


dandaka, ‘ lines in a book ^ ?, granthadandakah 


• rgganah 103. 3 

daridra • ksamah, ^thin' 75. 7, 108. 11 

da9ananah • vyadhih, * disease’ 173. 8 

danavant, ‘ full of ichor ’ 200. 18 

darika, ‘wife’ 204. 10 

daserakah, *‘verna’ 144. 5, 196. 12, 229. 7 

durvidha, *daridrah, ‘poor’ (cf. Zach., JTm., 3,336; 

Cdgv., 718) ’ 236. 14 

dronah, *‘crow’ (cf. Zach., Hem.y 2, 143) 89, 12 

droni * cobhavi9esah (of a horse) yad aha 70. 4 


prsthorahkatipar9va8ya mamsotkarsananirmita j 
droniketi pra9amsanti 9obha vajini pahcami 1 1 


dvijottama, ‘ Brahma ’ 


104, 3 




namaskara, ‘ respectful message ’ 38. 14 

nalaka ? sense ? 231. 6 

‘ leg bone ’ 260. 16 

nadi ? sense ? 243. 16 


nalika • hora (‘space of twenty-four minutes,’ B.) 286. 11 

nasira ' karpuram, anye naslram *agresaram ahuh, 

‘camphor’ or ‘vanguard’ (cf. Kdd,y 331. 14) 229. 15 
nigamah • banikpathah (cf. B., s.v. I. f. ; also B. and 


Zach., Beitr., pp. 20, 21) 

220. 1 

nirvahanam • samaptih, ‘ completion ’ 

6. 5 

• prakatanam, ‘ manifestation ’ 

279. 20 

nive9a, ‘ insertions in shot silk ’ 

80. 18 

nistha, ‘ at a standstill ’ (texts have niskrd) 

235. 17 

nistaranam, ‘ getting out ’ 

236. 6 

p. 

paksaka, * wing ’ (at end of comp.) 

259. 11 

pancami, ‘ fifth decade of life ’ 

72. 6 

pattralata, ♦ * a long knife ’ 

231. 6 
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pathya, noun^ * diet prescribed by a physician ^ 

172. 11, 176. 8 

parinati, * butting^ (of an elephant) 75, 12 

pariharah • maryada, ‘ boundary ^ common land 

round a village,’ B.) 113. 16 

pallavita, ‘having sprays,’ ‘bristling’ (‘filled 

with,’ B.) 93. 4, 102. 12, 133. 14, 231. 6 , etc. 

patalaka, ‘ pale red ’ (Colebr., Alg,y ap. B. and H.) 143. 15 
patanga, adj. to patahgay ‘sun’ 89. 9 

picchakara * ke 9 akalapah, ‘tail’? 271. 9 (comm.) 

pindaka = pindika, ‘ fleshy protuberances ’ 192. 19 

pundarika * simhah, ‘ lion ’ 30. 20 

pupika ? sense ? (* ‘ kind of cake,’ B.) 257. 12 

pulika or -a, ‘ bundle ’ 231. 6 

potram • sukaramukhaniy ‘ hog’s snout ’ (cf. B.) 264. 3 

pratigrahah ’ ^sainyapaccadbhagah, ‘ rear of army’ 

(cf. Zach., Hem.y 4. 340 ; Qdgv,, 72 ; Beitr., 
p. 44) 246. 17 

pratipadakah * khatvayam unnamakah, ‘ support 

of couch ’ cl. 20, V. note 

? sense? ‘stool’ (cf. pratipaduka, 

Kad., 17. 11) 252. 4 

pratima • *dantakocah, ‘part between tusks’ (of 

elephant) 76. 3 , 131. 4 

pratisara, ‘ servant ’ ( * anukulah), cf. Zach., Mem., 

4. 266 * 39. 17 


prapakva, ‘over-ripe’ (‘inflamed’ in medical sense, B.) 53. 4 
praviveka, ‘discrimination’ (B. quotes Lalita- 

vistara, ‘ vollstandige Zuriickgezogenheit ’) 101 . 15 

prasphotana, ‘stamping with the feet’ (cf. praapho- 


tita, Kad., 223. 15) 255. 15 

prasphotita * nirajanikrtah, ‘ blazing ’ 205. 3 

• vipuritah, ‘ filled to bursting’ 229. 3 

proddanda, ‘ with uplifted stalk or stajflF’ 106. 2 


B. 

hahalata, ‘abundance’ 47 , 2 , 104. 8 

bahusuvarna, ‘ name of a costly sacrifice ’ 99 3 
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badara, adj,, ‘of cotton ^ 158. 17 

bljadhaai, ‘ granary ^ 255. 4 

Bh. 

bhastnaka • bhasraabhurika 9 catya 9 anavyadbih, ‘in- 
digestion’ 57. 1 

bburundah ' paksibbedah, ‘ kind of bird ’ 263. 9 

bhunandanah = bhuputra, ‘ the planet Mars ’ 131. 7 

bhogin, ‘king’ (cf. Zach., JETm., 2. 273; Cdgv,^ 105) 212. 5 

M. 

malana, ‘rolling upon/ ‘toying with/ ‘pounding’ 

(‘ zerdriicken, zerreiben/ B.) 102. 13, 107. 4 

mahamuni, Jahnur api, 44. 2; Va9cistha9ca 134. 8 

mahasthana, ‘audience hall’ 192. 2 

naanavant • ahahkarl, ‘ proud ’ 252. 7 

mukharata, in some obscure, obscene sense (cf. 

H.C., 251, 15, mukhapriyarata) Kad., 6. 17 

musti, ‘proper name of an asura’ 118. 13 

parvatamadhyabhumigcay ‘flank of a moun- 
tain’ (cf. Kad., 37. 7 ; Zach., jffm., 3. 672; 

(7aft?., 348) 80. 17 

r. 

yantraka, ‘ desk ’ 95. 4 

yantrita, ? ‘ earnest,’ ‘ zealous ’ 255. 6 

R. 

ratnara 9 ih, * ‘ ocean ’ 207. 10 

V. 


varatra, * ‘ elephant’s girdle * (cf. Zach., S’m., 3. 592) 229.10 
varatakah ' rajjuh, ‘rope’ 83. 3 
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viksepah * karah, 64. 13 

* a camp * (cf. B. and Biililer, Ind. Ant,, 
vii, pp. 62 and 252 ; xi, 161, etc.) 107. 9 

vigadha • ghanah (of night, ‘late') 120 . 16 

vigrahin, ‘ having a form or body ' 82. 6 

vitrasta ' urdhvam ksiptah, ‘dishevelled' (of hair) 198. 10 
vicalah, ‘a certain Bodhisattva' 110 . 2 

vrjina, *‘lock of hair' 181. 2 

VTsah, • dharmah 85. 16 

veni ' panktih, ‘ row ' 22 . 5 


C. 

calalah • ^fvavit, ‘ porcupine ' 65. 2 

caleyam * 9 allnam bhavanain ksetram, ‘ rice-field ' 

(cf. Zach., Hem,, 3. 500) 65. 8 , 115. 16 

9 usira, ‘ hollow part of vIna ' (cf. Zach., Cdgv,, 185) 222. 8 ^^ 
gevala = ^gaivala, ‘ water-plant ' 172. 20 

9 onita, ‘reddened' (B. quotes giigom, H.C.) 145. 1 


S. 


samyatih, ‘ self-restraint ' 135. 7 

samyoga in gatasamyoga • utpannacittaksobhah, 

‘ presence of mind ' 236. 11 

samvarganam • avartanam, ‘ arranging of visitors ' 

(‘ winning of friends,' B.) ’ 157, 5 

sainvalanam * sahkocanam, ‘ tight wrapping ' 25. 11 

samvahana, *‘ conveying a load ' 236. 11 

sankalitin * gananajnah, ‘astrologer,' ‘calculator' 

(•‘ one who has added,' B.) 241. 10 

sanghatta, ‘a race' 65. 3 , 230. 12 

sancarakah, ‘ a roving spy ' g 

sandhyabaK, ** a bull let loose ' 211 . 4 

samayoga, ‘combination'?, 231. 10; ‘a levee' or 
‘mobilization'? (‘Biistung,’ B.) ; cf. Kad., 

307. 1, sainyasamayoga, and 294. 11 232.10, 240.7 
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sarvagatah * cara api samsthakliyah, ^ spy ' 
easambhraraani, adv., ‘ hastily ' 
sahrdaya, ‘ intelligent ' 
siddhayoga, ‘ having an infallible magic ’ 
siddhi • pakah, ‘ digestion ’ 
snkhay-, intrans. ( = sukhay- ?) 
star-, intrans. (cf. Kad., 76. 21 and 368. 11) 
spharah • ^sphotakah (on chowries), (cf. Zach., 
Hem., 2. 456 ; Beitr,, p. 51) 
prasphotita • nirajanlkrtah, ‘blazing' 

' vipuritah, ‘ filled to bursting ' 
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40. 7 
141. 5 
145. 11 
26. 13 
133. 8 * 

140. 15 
234. 10 

160. 22 
105. 3 
229. 3 
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Art. XY. — Notes on the Origin of the ' Lunar ^ and ‘ Solar * 
Aryan Tribes^ and on the ^Rajput* Clans, By B. H. 
Baden-Powell, C.I.E., M.E.A.S, 

[Continued from page 328.) 


II. The ‘Solar’ Race. 

The whole of this subject is so difficult that I must submit 
the following remarks as purely tentative, and express 
a hope that others with more accurate knowledge will 
correct me. It will be well to begin with what appears to 
be at least tolerably certain facts. (1) The Egveda shows 
nothing, directly, of any advance of Aryans to Ayodhya 
or the further kingdoms under the Naipal Himalaya, nor 
does the Mahabharata. But both specify an Aikshwaka 
settlement on the Indus ; and we shall see some early 
indications, from other sources, of ‘Solar’ tribes beyond 
Ayodhya, Mithila, and Yai^li, their chief centres. Our 
evidence for the * Solar ’ dynasty of Ayodhya is the 
Ramayana, supplemented by the genealogies of the Puranas. 
The Buddhist writings throw some light on the subject 
also, (2) The kingdom of Ayodhya very early passed 
away ; the more historic kingdoms in that region are 
connected with Buddhist times and with Sravasti, Kapila- 
vastu, etc. (3) It is certainly the case that there were 
early sun- worshipping tribes in India, and not only in the 
Oudh region. We know of sun-worship and serpent- worship 
in Kasmir; we hear of it among the ancient Saura of 
Saurastra and the Bala (or originators of Yalabhipura) ; the 
Kathi (vassals of the Bala) are still sun - worshippers.^ 


^ Arcii. Rep., ii, 34. 
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Multan, connected with the Malloi of the Greeks (who are 
possibly the same as the Bala), was a centre of sun-worship 
as late as the time of Aurangzeb. It is quite possible that 
there may have been * Solar’ tribes of Aryan connection, 
whose nature- worship took the form of a special devotion to 
the sun, and that a sharp line of distinction cannot be drawn 
between these, and the Turanian, and later ‘ Indo-Scythian,’ 
tribes. But one particular tribe among the whole became 
regarded as the first in rank — as the ‘ Solar ’ race par 
excellence ; that was the tribe descended from Ikshwaku. 
When Hindu tradition had long associated a particular 
dignity and venerable antiquity with the Ayodhya kingdom 
and its hero Bama, all tribes of any earlier sun- worshipping 
connection would, on becoming orthodox Hindus, hasten to 
invent a connection of their chief clans or families with 
Kama and his sons, in particular. 

Next there appear to be certain matters which are highly 
probable. I think Ikshwaku was a real person. His line 
(unlike that of Puru), though a long one, is very slightly 
extended or developed (by the books) in collateral branches. 
Its locale is confined chiefly to Ayodhya and YaiMi, and to 
Mithila (or Videha) further east. Chiefly, but not entirely ; 
for (as I have said) the Rgveda acknowledges Aikshwaka 
princes in the Indus Valley. A king there is described as 
‘ re van t ’ (rich) ; and in the M., Subala, of the Aikshwaka 
tribe, is a vassal of Jayadratha king of Sindhu-Sauvlra.' 
The Puranas also speak in general terms of the dutrihution 
of Aikshwaka princes, and in one case, at least, give us 
a definite locale in Saurastra. But let me here introduce 
a short genealogy (Table III), and make a few remarks as to 
where the Puranas locate the descendants. The progenitor 
is, as usual, mythical. Aditi is the primeval mother of the 
Sun (whence the name Aditya). The Sun’s offspring is 
Manuvaivaswata.^ Most of Ikshwaku’s eight or nine 
brothers are quite untraceable. One is vaguely called 
ancestor of ‘ Northern Kings.’ Another is connected with 


I Lassen, i, 657. 


* Wilson, y.P., 348 £E. 
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-Anarta and Saurastra. Another (Nedista) is the ancestor 
of Visala, who founds Yai^li — apparently long after 
Ayodhya. The Ramayana places Yi^la much earlier, as 


Table III. 


MANUVAIVASWATA 


etc. 


98 others 


IKSHWAKIT xJrusha 

[from him come mighty 
warriors, sovereigns of the 
Jforth,” y.P., p. 351] 


Nimi S'asada 



sta 


Saryati 

\ 

Anarta 

Revata 


i i : Raivata 

Mithi Arda (or (23rd descendant) [of Kusasthali ; 

[founded Mithil a; Andhra, Visala [founds gives his 
20th descendant is \ Yaisili] daughter to 

father of Sit a, wife S'ravasta [founds Balarama, p. 357] 

of Rama, p. 390] S'ravasti] 


Nikumbha 


Kapil aswa 

[founds Kapilavastu] 


[Here come in Mandhatri, 
Purukutsa, Trasadasyu] 

[16th descendant, Subahu, defeated by 
Talajangha] 

Sagara [who recovers kingdom] 
Raghu 
Daiaratha 


BHARATA RAMA 

Taksha and 
Pushkara 

Lava Ku^a 
Vrihadhala [killed i 


Satrughna Lakshmani, etc, 

I 

Subahu and S'urasena 
[at Mathura] 


great war] 


Note.— The Ramayana places BHARATA as the eleventh or twelfth descendant 
from Ikshwaku himself, and consequently as a remote ancestor of Rama. It 
does not admit Nikumbha, but makes Raghu sixth in descent from Sagara^^^ 
the Y.P. places Raghu lower down as great-grandfather of Rama. 
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a son of Ikshwaku. And, I may add, Ikahwaku is made 
about four generations earlier than Tayati, the head in 
Tables I and II. The Y.P. gives Ikshwaku the usual one 
hundred sons, placing fifty of them as potentates of ‘the 
Northern ’ countries and forty-eight of ‘ the Southern.’ 
The Bhagavata P. improves on this, and places some in 
the centre (presumably Oudh) ; some in the east (presumably 
Mithila, or possibly in Mahakosala) ; and some in the west 
(the Sindh and Saurastra group). There is no direct 
mention of Ikshwaku as king of Ayodhya in the Y.P. But 
the Yayu-P. places Ikshwaku’s son as ‘king of Ayodhya.’ 
The table marks also the founders of ‘ oravasti ’ and 
Kapilavastu. Mithila is founded by a grandson of Iksh- 
waku, thus placing Yideha early in the list of dominions. 
How far this agrees with the story of Mathaya and the 
sacred fire in the Satap. Br., I have not inquired. The 
whole list implies an antiquity of the Solar race greater 
than that of the Yadava or the Lunar.^ The Pauranic 
genealogy appears to have been subjected to some manipu- 
lation ; it appears to be elaborated from the briefer but, in 
some respects, more probable list in the Ramayana, which 
also does not go beyond Rama and his sons. The names of 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu have been inserted; the R. 
having introduced the (Yedic) Mandhatri into the list, the 
others add two more such names, forgetting that (in the Rg,) 
Purukutsa and his son belong, not to the Ikshwakus at 
all but, to the Puru tribe. In the R. the king Bharata 
appears, more conformably with Yedic synchronism, as the 
twentieth ancestor of Rama. In the Y.P. he is introduced 
as a brother of Rama with two others, all the four beino* 
‘incarnations.’ It does not appear what is the object of 
connecting Bharata with the (non- B rah manic) centres of 


' But not by so many generations as is sometimes supposed. For example it is 
said that Bahuka or Bahu, the Solar prince wbo w attacked by the Talajanffha 
and Haihaya, is the thirty-fifth iu descent from Ikshwaku, while T^ajangha is 
only eighteenth in the Tadu list ; hut the Y.P. does not make them contemporary • 
the text speaks of a conflict between the tribes, i.e. several generations ^rhaps 
-^fter the eponymous ancestors. One authority, indeed, makes Trisankhu and 
“lajangha contemporary, hut Bahuka is eighth in descent from Trisankhu 
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Taxila and Pushkaravati, althougli no doubt there were 
Northern ‘Solar ^ tribes, in the sense of sun- worshippers, in 
those parts. The attempt to introduce Surasena, king of 
Mathura, as a son of one of the brothers, to make a link 
between the Solar line and the Krishna legend, is very 
clumsy.^ So much for the genealogy. 

It seems to me that we must recognize two localities for 
the Sun race in India, apart, I mean, from the Northern 
tribes whom we cannot connect with Ikshwaku, or certainly 
decide to be Aryan. (1) The Ayodhya centre, with which 
I may connect Yai^li and Mithila as being in the same 
general region, and represented by the same family. 
(2) A centre in the Indus Yalley, and Saurastra, with some 
further obscure connection with the Yindhyan country, 
about which only faint surmises can. be hazarded. Both 
these call for some remark. 

I. The Agni Purana is said (but I have not been able 
to verify the reference) to represent the Solar race as 
emigrating (from the north-west) to Oudh long before the 
(Lunar) tribes moved to the Ganges. Fergusson boldly 
states as a fact, that these tribes went to Oudh a thousand 
years before the other Aryans advanced.^ The general sense 
of the authorities seems to be that Ayodhya and Yaisali are 
the earliest kingdoms,® and the move to occupy Mithila 
somewhat later. The subkingdoms of Sravasti and 
Kapilavastu seem also to be a little later still. In any 
case these are the special domains of the direct line of 
Ikshwaku. They seem never to have very much altered, 
though particular territories in the Eastern part may have 
been lost. Indeed, the Solar kingdoms do not appear to 

' As, indeed, is the way in which some statements regarding the supernatural 
origin of Krishna are grafted on to the narrative of his purely human family 
and exploits. It almost looks as if some later hand had made a very rude 
mosaic by letting pieces into another narrative (see especially the passage in 
Wilson’s Ed., pp. 439-40). As Krishna’s human life and exploits could not be 
got rid of, it seems as if an attempt was made to attach his family to the 
dignified Solar Line rather than to the outlandish Yadava, but feebly and 
tentatively by this one suggestion ; it could not really be done. 

2 “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” p. 59. 

* On the supposition that the V.P. is in error in making Vi^ala a late 
descendant. 
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have much place in early legendary history at all. Probably 
the position so far north and east of the central region made 
them somewhat outside the current of affairs. The aspect 
of things, however, changed much with the rise of Buddhism 
in one of the Eastern tribes. The kingdom of Ayodhya, 
equally with Vaisali and Mithila, must have been of very 
limited extent ; and Ayodhya, as a Hindu centre, must have 
come to an end at a then relatively recent date — perhaps 
some time after the great war. The real importance of the 
Oudh region, as known to us; is Buddhist, not Hindu. 
Sravasti and Kapilavastu, not Ayodhya, are historical centres. 
It was not only that from this neighbourhood Buddhism 
arose, but the whole country, from its proximity to Magadha 
and the sacred associations of Gaya, gained political as well 
as religious importance. From this centre, the Mauryan 
emperor was able to send the Buddhist faith almost all over 
India. 

The entire silence of the Mahabharata and the Vishnu- 
Purana about Ayodhya is remarkable. In the case of the 
former we may suppose the great glory of Ayodhya 
and the Rama dynasty to have already passed away ; for 
King Vrihadbala of Kosala is mentioned among the 
allies, but without any particular distinction. His place 
in the list of descent ^ shows that the great war was 
understood to have happened more than thirty generations 
after Rama. The Vishnu-Purana deserves a little more 
notice. I cannot pretend to judge of its date from a literary 
or linguistic point of view, but from its contents it could 
not apparently have been written or compiled before the 
fifth or sixth century of our era — at a date, I mean, when 
the Malava tribe had established themselves in the countrv 
which then acquired their name,^ and especially when all 
the invading Indo-Scythian, Gujar, and Huna tribes were 
well known. The writer, at some orthodox Hindu capital, 
would know nothing about Oudh. Always girt with 


* I take the list as in Lassen, I, App., pp. xiii, xir. 

2 This is discussed further on. The tribe was certainly not an early one in the 
locality, but is placed there in the V.P. 
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forest, the country by that time had been destroyed, and its 
palaces were buried in jungle; even the Buddhist centres 
had long been laid more or less in ruins, as we know 
from Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang.^ The author would 
hesitate to commit himself to definite details about 
Ayodhya, and only vaguely alludes to better known 
places — Sravasti, Kapilavastu, and Vaisali, 

The whole history really centres round Eama; even his 
sons Lava and Kusa do not make any figure.^ The Y.P. 
says nothing of Lava, but apparently means (with the 
Eaghuvamsa) to continue Kusa at Ayodhya, where he is 
ultimately followed by Vrihadhala, who ends the line. 
The Y.P. 'prophetically^ continues the list of kings, and 
(though unwilling to say anything about the Buddhist 
kings) is obliged to allude to Suddhodhana and Sakya. 
These, however, were not kings of Ayodhya, but of the 
region east- north- east of Oudh. The Y.P. has accounted for 
Buddha (in an earlier chapter) as an ' illusory being ’ created 
to beguile the 'Daityas,* who oppose the worship of the 
true gods. Early destruction overtook the whole country, 
as I have said ; and the first information we have is from the 
European geographers. We find Ptolemy’s map showing 
the Tanganoi (Tangana tribe of the M.) in the north, and 
the Maroundai (or Maraemdai) below them. Here, too, 
are the Araanichai, and the Sandrabatis (Chandra van si ?), 
possibly a real relic of the old Lunar race in Partabgarh. 
What the nationality of the tribes so named may be, has not, 
I believe, been ascertained.^ 

In this connection it is natural to tliink of the Bharata. 
Whether or not the existing Bhar tribes, still numerous 
in Oudh and the further part of the N.W.P., are a surviving 
relic, it is quite certain that the ' very numerous ’ race of 

* This is well put in the Oudh Gazetteer, Introduction, iixiii, ixxiv. 

^ The Vayu-P. makes Lava reign at S'ravasti. In the V.P. there is some 
apparent attempt to make Eu§a in some way connected with the Kosala beyond 
the Vindhyan, and to make him found a city on the brow of the Vindhyan hills. 

3 It seems that these may either be subject tribes which regained independence 
by the destruction of Aryan overlords, or some new invasion of Indo-Scythians, 
There is a mention of a Maninda tribe in Samudragupta^s inscription, but 
apparently it is on the North- West frontier. 
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Bharata are represented as settling within the same general 
limits as the Kuru«Pancala, etc., and in the very regions 
where Bhar clans still remain or were formerly dominant. 
On the usual plan in the Epics and Puranas, Bharata 
becomes a king in the Doab ; and though the matter is 
never clearly stated, it is implied that the Bharata people 
are absorbed into, and under, the Aryan race who dominated 
the country. And as it is curious that both the Lunar and 
Solar genealogies adopt Bharata, it is natural to suggest 
the reason of this, viz., that the tribe was taken into the 
pale of Aryan tribes, partly into the Solar and partly into 
the Lunar. In origin they may have been Dra vidian, since 
they were builders, like so many Dra vidian tribes. I do not 
know whether the peculiar (surajbedi) position of their 
‘ tanks ’ can be taken as an indication of Sun-worship, or 
whether anything can be inferred from the pointed beards 
of the kings in sculpture ; but this is quite a subsidiary 
matter. Now, if the best houses and clans became ^ Hindu/ 
there might well have been a lower stratum not so received, 
which fused with similar local clans of Kolarian race; and 
we know (in other parts) that Kolarians have so mixed with 
Dravidian and other races. In that case, the upper class 
of ‘Bharata^ would cease to be separately mentioned or 
enumerated, and would have shared the fortunes and the 
eclipse of the B rah manic, military, and other, Hindus in 
the Central region, while the lower class, which now appears 
alone to survive, may be (in part) a remnant that never 
attained any social position, and (in part) include vestiges 
of some clans who have really fallen from a once 
superior rank. It is hardly possible to read the notices of 
the Bharata in literature, and their association with an 
evidently Brahmanic teacher like Yiawamitra, without 
feeling that they must have been freely admitted among 
the Aryan tribes.* 

> As to the statement that the * Bhar ’ (as a whole) are Kolarian, I cannot find 
that it is supported by any general evidence. It cannot be inferred from the 

connection of the (very uncertainly spelt) name of the Bhar people with * Bar ’ 

the Indian fig-tree — because that derivation is quite arbitrary; and it is very 
doubtful if, the tribal name being really Bharata or Bh^ta, that name could be 
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Regarding the * Solar * territories beyond Oudh to the east 
and north-east, I have obtained very little information, 
but the Buddhist writings may give more. We find 
Suddhodhana, the father of ‘Gautama^ Buddha, reigning 
over a clan called Sakya ; and whether that is connected 
with ‘Gautama' (and implies a Brahman (?) descent), 
or with a ‘ Rajput ' clan which many centuries later 
bore the name of ‘ Gautam,' ^ I am unable to say. 
A genuine Sakya inscription, though a short one, has 
recently been discovered. Whether this was really 
a Brahmanical kingdom, and in what stage of Hindu 
development, cannot be stated; but the Buddhist writings 
mention many Brahmans in the Sakya country. Next to 
the Sakya, and separated by the Kohana river, was the 
Koliyan tribe, to which Buddha's mother, and his early 
deserted wife, belonged. In the neighbourhood, too, and 
close to the northern hills, we hear of the Malla or Mallaki 
tribe of Kapilavastu, in nine divisions.^ Here, too, are the 
Ligchavi tribe of Vaisali, also in nine divisions, and 
understood to be ‘ Suryavamsi.' Such was their dignity 
that the Gupta emperors were afterwards proud to record 
on inscriptions and coins, their connection with the family : 
it seems probable that the Gupta era was really derived 
from the Ligghavi.^ 

II. The other possible centres of ‘ Solar ' tribes are but 
vaguely indicated. 

I have mentioned already the Ikshwaku kings on the 
Indus as alluded to in the Rgveda and the Mahabharata. 

derived from Bar (Skt. Vata). It is true that Mr. Crookes sap of some of the 
Bhar tribes (Crookes, ii, 9, 10) that they propitiate evil spirits iu the old fig- 
tre^ in the village’^ and worship *five ancestors* — pah^onpir. The existing Bhar 
are apparently a very mixed race, and have no distinct language ; the presence of 
some Kolarian customs would not necessarily indicate that the whole race was 
Eolarian. On the contrary, ty* they are the remains of a larger race coming from 
the North-West and contemporary with the Aryans, their origin would more 
probably be Turanian. 

* Beames’ Elliot, Gloss., i, 115 ff. They do not appear in history before the 
Muhammadan conquest of Kanauj, and only near Fatihpur on the Ganges. 

* Kalpasutra (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxii, p. 266). Mr. Hewitt also 
refers to the Sumahgala Vilasana, in the P^i Text Society’s edition, regarding 
the S'akya. This I have not seen. 

® Like some other tribes of the period, the Li(^(;havi are said to have been at 
first non -monarchical ; when they accepted kingly rule, Jayadeva I originated 
the Nepal era. 
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The genealogy of the Parana would suggest some connection 
with the sun- worshippers in Taxila and the N.W. Panjab 
hills. So, again, we have an ancient descendant of Iksh- 
waku^s brother made to dominate a (not extensive) local 
kingdom in the Gujarat peninsula (Anarta). Still more 
vague is the suggestion that there must be some cause for 
the attachment of the name ‘ Kosala/ not only to ‘ Oudh * 
(distinguished as Uttara Kosala, i.e. Kosala in the north), 
but to ‘ Maha Kosala,' a place south of the Yindhyan line, 
including the Qhattisgarh plain, and possibly including 
places nearer the Yindhyan hills at the western end.^ 
When the Solar prince Bahu or Bahuka is attacked by 
the Talajahgha and Haihaya tribes, it is implied* that 
he was driven out of his kingdom into the forest ; and 
unless we suppose the Western Talajangha clansmen to have 
marched as far as the Oudh region (Northern Kosala), the 
more natural suggestion is that the Solar princes had, 
formerly, dominions somewhere in the Eastern (or even 
Western) Yindhyan region, near the old Haihaya and 
Talajangha. More I cannot say; but it is worth while 
noticing that a tribe of real antiquity, and still known in 
Oudh (Hardoi, etc.) and the eastern part of Upper India, 
as the ‘Nikumbh,' seems to have some connection with 
such a Yindhyan locale. Mr. Crookes quotes Cunningham 
as accepting their descent from Nikumbha, who, though 
omitted in the short Solar genealogy of the Ramayana, is 
nevertheless apparently fully entitled to a place. It is known 
on fairly good evidence* that, being at some remote date 
driven from Oudh, this clan acquired possessions, not only 
in Alwar and that part of Rajputana, but that they preceded 
the Sisodhya in Mewar (whence perhaps they expelled the 
Mers, who gave the name to the country ?). Not only so, 
but Mr. Crookes refers to two twelfth and early thirteenth 
century inscriptions in Kanhdes^^ in which the reigning 


' See Lasses, i, 688, and the references in the note, 

* See Wilson, V.P., p. 37f 

3 The whole case is stated in Crookes (Tribes of the N.W.P.), vol. iv, 86 ff. 

* Crookes, vol. iv, p. 86. 
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king is said to have descended from King Ifikumbha, in 
whose line Mandhata (Mandbatri of the lists) was famous, 
as well as Sagara and others. The Hardoi district and other 
settlements in Oudh and those in Gorakhpur, are return 
settlements (from Alwar) in the fifteenth century. Another 
account connects them with the Kachwaha from Jaipur, 
and as in service with the Rathor of Kanauj and the Tuar 
of Delhi, Both may be true. There is also a connected 
clan calling themselves merely ‘ Raghuvamsi,' as belonging 
to Raghu, a later descendant of Nikumhha, and near to 
Rama (who is often designated ^Raghava’). Some of the 
Raghu vamsi have wandered as far as the Pan jab (Jammu 
border), where they are often included in the ' Manhas ’ clan. 
In the present instance the point is, that apparently there 
was once a Solar locaJe as far west as Kanhde!§ below the 
Vindhya, and some way west of the usually allotted site 
of Mahakosala. 

In other respects it is always easy for any clan, especially 
one that had worshipped the Sun, to invent a connection with 
‘ Ayodhya ' and its kings. And as illustrating this side of 
the question, I may call attention to the stages of the process 
as pretty clearly shown by the ‘Solar’ origin which Tod con- 
fidently adopted for the leading clan of Me war — the Grahilot 
or Guhilot, or Aharya, or Sisodhya ; ^ for all these names 
were successively adopted. We are told that the case is 
‘proved’ by a twelfth-century local inscription, not found 
beyond Mewar itself ; this, however, proves, not the truth of 
the legend, but its respectable antiquity. 

Briefly the story is that a certain Kankasena (or Kanaksena, 
unknown to the genealogies, but called in the bard’s hiruda 
‘ Kosalaputra’), said to be a descendant of Rama, emigrated 
from a far distant western place called ‘ Lohkot ’ — ^possibly 
Lahore (?), somewhere in the Indus region, and certainly 
not in or near Oudh. From that position we are not 
surprised to find the adventurer going direct to Northern 


^ Tod’s statement is in vol. i, 177 ff* (reprint). 
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Gujarat,^ and wresting a dominion from the ‘ Pramara ^ 
(were any ‘ Pramara ' heard of before the fifth century a.d. 
at earliest?), Kankasena founded Birnagar (on the main- 
land) in this dominion. Four generations later another 
descendant founded the places now called Dholka and 
Sihilr, Vallabhipura was founded by successors at an 
indefinite period after that. ‘Siladitya^ and other kings 
reigned in glory for a long period, certainly till after 
AD. 766 (for which year we have a dated inscription of 
Siladitya YI (or VII). From the destruction of the city 
(in which the king was slain), the queen (a Pramara lady) 
escaped, and gave birth to Guha, who was chosen (in his 
retreat) by the Bhils as their king. His eighth descendant 
was Nagaditya, and he was father of Bappa or Bappaka,^ 
who, after some strange adventures, became the real founder 
of the fortunes of the Guhilot (or Grahilot) clan (apparently 
first named after Guha). Tod’s records show this ancestor 
as capturing the famous fort of ‘ Cheetore ’ (Qithur) from 
possessors who were of the 'Maurya’ clan, known in the 
West, but whom the annals say were ‘Pramara,’ and' as 
such related to Bappa’s mother. This would bring the 
clan to the end of the tenth or the eleventh century. 

Now we know something of the original Senapati 
Bhat^rka, the sun- worshipping chief who founded the 
Vallabhi dynasty, and we have several inscriptions of his 
successors. Their most probable connection was with the 
Bala race, one of the earlier Northern invaders^ (originally 

1 From some Mewar records Tod obtained the date ‘Saravat’ 201 for 
Kankasena, and assumed (the impossible) application of the Vikrama era ; and 
BO later writers speak of the date a.d. 144-5 as an ascertained fact ! 1 do not 

know what is the authority (if any) for the Sam vat figures ; but assuming 
them, the earliest (if it is a S'aka date) would be circa 279 a.d. for Kankasena ; 
but if the Valabhi era is meant (which is possible) it would be exrea a.d. 520.’ 
As several generations passed away before Kankasena* s posterity founded 
Valabhipura, and the number is not given, it is impossible to compare with the 
actual probable date of the building of the city. 

* There are some instructive remarks about the word Bappa in Joot. Qaz.^ vol. i 
pt. 1, pp. 83 ff., where also a Gurjara origin is suggested. This does not commend 
itself to me in any way. The B^a (Malli ?) were in India long before the Tu-chi, 
Tusara, or Gurjara, though very possibly of ultimately the same ethnic stock. ’ 

=* See Arch, fiep., ii, 34. There we_ still (ancient) ‘Vila* estates of Dhank 
in Gujarat, and Chamardi in Kathiawar. See Bom. Gaz.^ vol. viii, p. 129 as 
to the Vila and their admixture with the Kathi (Kathaei of the Greeks). ’ 
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contemporary with, the Ghakkar of the Panjab), who, at 
a long subsequent period, moved towards Gujarat and 
Raj pu tana. Here they rose to power and became orthodox 
Hindus ; and then the Court bards, knowing the real 
antiquity of the race and its fine qualities and physique, 
but not knowing any other origin, hastened to link on the 
traditional ancestors with the venerated name of ‘Rama’ 
and the Ayodhya legend. 

The Rajput clan of Kacchapaghata or Kachwaha, 
affords another example of much the same kind, unless, 
indeed, we can assume a real connection with the 
Nikumbh or Raghuvamsa. The clan has its origin in the 
Vindhyan country, or rather is first heard of there ; and 
rose to power at Amber and Jaipur. There is no etymo- 
logical (or any other) connection with Kusa, the son of 
Rama.^ Other examples will be mentioned under the 
head of ‘Rajput/ Behind all the stories, it is quite 
possible that there may be some racial affinity of early 
sun-worshipping tribes who came to India from the same 
original home, but at different periods; and that thus all, 
even the Ayodhya family, may have this remote degree 
of community of origin. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that even in the Ramayana account, intending 
to deal with Dasaratha father of Rama, and others, as 
orthodox kings, the sovereign is represented as in relation 
with a number of foreign princes who cannot be regarded as 
orthodox or even Hindu — such as the king of the Kekaya 
in the far Panjab, and the king of Angades, whose name 
‘ Lompada ’ suggests a Saka connection — who all come 
to his ‘ aswamedh ’ sacrifice.^ He invites also (early) 
kings of Kasi and Magadha (probably meaning pre- Lunar 
kings) ; and himself, in the course of preparation, visits 
Manipur, in the East Central Provinces, which is another 
of those slight indications of some Solar dominion in another 
‘ Kosala’ beyond the Vindhya. 

' Which only arises from careless spelling of * Cushwaha/ ‘ Kasha/ etc. 

* A peculiarly * Solar ’ institution, as the horse was sacred to the Sun. Is not 
this sacrifice (as Tod has illustrated) really of non-Brahmanic, Northern origin ? 
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If we try to form any general idea of the Solar tribes, it 
is that they may have been a group distinguished by special 
worship of the Sun, while other Aryan relatives worshipped 
other gods of Nature, and yet other (cognate) tribes 
worshipped the Earth -God, and the Serpent, It seems 
probable that one tribe became especially celebrated, 
adopting Brahmanical ordinances, and so became extolled 
by Brahmanical writers, while the others remained in 
greater or lesser obscurity. Any later clan that had any 
kind of connection with this Sun- worshipping race, when 
it afterwards became Hindu (or Brahmanical), would, on 
attaining to power or dignity, hasten to invent a genealogy 
from Rama and his sons. Of the greatness and glory of 
Ayodhya as a kingdom or city we have no details; even 
the Eamayana hastens away from the subject to follow the 
fortunes of the hero in his distant and romantic adventures. 
The kingdom has no connection even with legendary 
history of other kingdoms; no vestige of it has ever been 
known ; it is simply a matter of devout Hindu belief.^ It 
seems, however, only too likely that when all India bowed 
down to Buddha, and the traditions of the * light of Asia ^ 
centred round Gaya, Sravasti, Kapilavastu, and other places, 
giving them sanctity and renown, the Brahmanical writers 
and poets determined not to be behindhand, and built up 
the mythic glories of Ayodhya as the Brahmanic counter- 
poise to the Buddhist capitals ; while for the same reason 
they surrounded Rama with a halo of glory and romance 
to eclipse, if possible, the figure of Gautama Buddha.^ 

' Ayodhya,’’ writes the author of the Oudh Gazetteer (Introd., cap. iii), 
“its eponymous city, was the capital of that happy kingdom in which all that 
the Hmdu reveres or desires was realized as it never can be realized again, and 
the seat of that glorious dynasty which began with the Sun and culminated, 
after sixty generations, in the incarnate deity and perfect man Rama.” 

2 Just as the Krishna cult seems to have been encouraged, if not invented, by 
the Vaisnava sect, as a rival to the S'aivaite worship; though naturally ’ the 
populace accepted both together. 
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III. The Rajput Tribes. 

I has to be remarked of ‘Rajput’ clans and septs in 
ral, that they are almost entirely confined to Upper 
i, from the Panjab to Bihar, and to a belt of country 
L of the Jamna, represented by the region extending 
Gujarat on the west to Baghelkhand beyond 
utana. Only a very small minority of tribes is found 
hat can be supposed to be an original or even early 
ion. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh nearly 
T ‘ Rajput ’ settlement dates from the time of the earlier 
ter Moslem conquests.^ 

is worthy of remark that while other ruling races 
ans are found in the Centre, in the East, and in the 
1, of India, no one calls them ‘Rajput’; the term is 
ed, not only to the area of the original Arvan 
nation, but to that in which also the Jats, Meds, 
ara, and others, also locally settled ; so that the 
manic directors of social usage were driven to find 
designation which would embrace various ruling clans 
and houses, the greater part of whom would only by a 

i reat stretch of fancy be connected with the long extinct 
r decayed tribes of the old Kshatriya stock. 

It is noteworthy, as regards the Panjab, that it is only in 
[le eastern districts bordering on the North-West Provinces 
-the territory of the later Hindu tribes like the Tuar, 
^vauhan, etc., of Delhi and Kanauj — that Rajput clans are 
rfound bearing the names that occur in Riijputana and the 
i I’hyadesa. In other parts, the tribes not only bear other 
r *’ \ but are evidently of a different kind. Sometimes, 

they appear to be remnants of really ancient tribes, 
n .. essarily Brahman ic or Arvan. It is also remarkable 
t - numerically, the Rajputs of the Bhatti tribe (under 


^ I have given instances in Ind. VilL Comm., pp. 99, 277. 


R.A.8. 1899. 
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several sectional names) are tlie prevailing type. And these 
are of Yadava origin. Not, indeed, that they are frequently 
found in their original settlements ; for most of them say 
they were first in Bhattiana, Jaisalmir, etc., and came 
thence to their present homes. Where this is not the case, 
the ‘Eajput^ is really the Indo-Scythian, thinly disguised 
by a tradition of certain clans (if they are still Hindu 
which affirms descent from some hero of the Epics, oi 
a ‘Solar' descent from ‘ Ajudhya.' Here and there a 
wandering colony of tribes from Eajputana, or even from 
Western India, may be found; and a very few really old 
(possibly Aryan) families in the hill country. 

There is no doubt that a great majority of the clan! 
names in the Panjab belong both to the ‘Rajput' and- 
the ‘ Jat ' sections. And this indicates that when the- 
numerous Bala, Indo-Scythian, Gil jar, and Huna tribes , 
settled, the leading military and princely houses were 
accepted as ‘ Rajput,' while those who took frankly to 
cultivation became ‘ Jat.' I think, too, that the in. rior or 
doubtful local tribes called ‘ Raut ' (or Rawat) and ‘ Thakar ' 
really represent descendants of some ancestor who might 
have attained rank, but had married a widow, or married 
in a lower class, or committed some other breach of clan 
‘ etiquette ' which caused his family to fall in the social 
scale. 

Another similar instance of specialization occurs (asi 
might be expected) in Gujarat and Kathlavad : a certain 1 
number of special tribes not much known elsewhere- 
Jhareja, Jhala, or Makwana, Rahbar, Padhiar, Naroda, j 
Jetwa, etc. — are there famous. 

At this point I may introduce (chiefly on the authorit^^ 
of the Census and Ibbetson’s Memoir) a list of the Pay"" 
‘Rajputs,’ distinguishing (as is necessary) the hills 
the plains, the West districts and the East, marking 
asterisk those names that are ‘ Jat ’ as well as ‘ Rajputf 


^ Many clans have long become Mussulman, and then often claim descei* 
some Moslem source. ^ 
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RAJPUTS DISTINCT. 


The Dis%mcT Character of Panjab Rajput 


Eastern Hills, Kangra 
and eastward, 
Hnsbyarpur, etc. 


Western Hills, Mari, 
Eahuta, Haz^a, etc. 


Eastern Plains. 


( and Jatu (clan). 


(very likely really a relic of the old (Yadavar) 
hi«g3 of Trigaitta) — Pathaniya — Goleria — Dharwal 
— v-'andela — Pathial — Jaswal — Laddu — Kara — 
GhoreN^aha (said to be Kaghwaha) — Manj (or Kilgi) 

. — Taoh themselves ‘Rhatti’ descendants of 

S'aiivahan) . I 

\ 

Dhiind — Sati TT-iRetwal — *DhaniaI — *Bakhral — 
Bndhal Alpiall^g^gj^ Manj) — Kanial. 

(^) Salt Mange — Kahut — Mair — Kasr — Jodra 

and Gheba. L^^the above are possibly relics of 
old tribes, connected with known 

sources of origin. jl| 

I *Janjhua are alnio.'. ^ tribe of this group 

allowed real Ra3pn ^ WcaU themselves Rathor 
from Marwar (11 c ^ subdivision of them). 

(7) [Jamrnu " nhas (with a superior 

Jamwal branch) calle. r^^Oibh, evidently, to 

my mind, a long a t (now always Moslem) 

relic ot a very old Ar ^e^Salahria-Katil- 
‘ Kaglibansi (otten cal 

^ claiming to be ‘ bolar ' (sfc , 

B *' 

and Jatu (clan), x ^ 
•ely local clan, derive 
iir (said to be a relic of 
la) — Gaur and Gnurwa 
iya (?) - — Ghorewaha 
u in Firozpur district), 
i* (inhabitant of tbe 
*‘Ra’ut’ (any inferior 
‘ Rangar ’ (any peasant 
as real tribal or elan 

along Sutlej and Lower 
so colony in south-east 
n Sutlej) ; also Mekban 

(Shahpur district). 1 ,1. 

Hi (Bhati of other parts) (Yadava), far the largest 
'be ; many have been established by later renex 
nent from Bhattiana. , . 

■ , Xun, Milru, Ranjha are local subdivisions or 

of Bhatti. 

a (relic of Yaudheya ?) and Mahar. 

(possibly Cauban). ^ . 

md Hirai) on Chinab river. (If descended from 
I a Hudi,"^ are certainly Indo- Scythian ; but are 
said to be * Puhw'ar.’)^ ^ 
a (really a branch of Sial). 
al (said to be Cauhan). 
ral— *Chaddar. 

. (Yadava) from Sindh. 

ibes of Kathi not properly of Rajput rank : 
, ‘Tarar, ♦Virk, are ctoubtfully Kajput. 
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Turning now to the Eajput clans in 
several observations which apply to ^^^J^WgeneraJ the 
In the first place^ in regard to group 

nationality, it will not escape atte^^Bridences of orioin 
of clans and septs have what a large 

question as to their descent, beyond the u ^ 
it should be attributed) of ^^irention (to who 

out of a sacred fire, whicW^ ® Cystic legend of thei 
the Epic wars, but in me in the old relinn^^ f 

Yi^ah.v. AH ^ of 

presently. g S a itself 

Another considerj^r 

North-West Provij^K (especially in Oudh 

far, because their JT effort to trace the 

clan from a ^rnomturous chief 

suggestive of jjPran v ^“ose name is ® 


suof^estive of 

o o 

it 

. Jr 


^ ^7an Origin, hotZtTt: " 
r~ *^at several cla ^ j: ®ore, 

. practicallj> Really of mixed blood respectable ■ 

place in history, ^ed ancestor who' m • ‘^^^cendants 
of some well-conn\«gQ birth, or of of 

inferior rank, or of ^dela (or Cand^H '^'o 

this class belong the Ca^- ranked Baeh ^ ®“nde?a 

(connected with the highV Gaurs ' 1,' ^^^'‘rwa-r), 

the Chamar-Gaur, and oM sufficiently 
the very un-Aryan name (bu ^ of 

' Bargujar/ ^ 

A further general observation' » 
origin -the place where the tr^ dehaif 

heard of-may be made. It is only ^ 
that the older fighting races mus/ ’ 
cases wholly, in others very neaiC 
effect of internecine wars and I 
invasions. JCevertheless it is, in ^ 
extremely likely that scattered rem- ? 

(and these in time left descendants 
have taken refuge in and along the '„a 

again m the Eajputana country an( 
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fastnesses. It is hardly necessary to remark that in these 
remote places, with the strong survival of clan feeling and 
rules of exogamy, it is possible for clans to remain with 
some evidence of origin for many centuries. They have not 
moved again, nor been subject to fresh vicissitudes. In Europe 
it is quite different ; there, continual movement and the 
absence of clan customs and feeling, render undistinguishable 
fusion a consequence as inevitable as it is speedy. No one 
would undertake to trace out the probable descendants, say, 
of Alfred the Great or of the last Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. But in the Hills and remoter parts of India, out of 
the line of general traffic and the march of invading armies, 
the conditions are altogether different. 

In the Hiraala3^an States, we notice that not a few of the 
(individual) ruling chiefs belong to well-known (Rajputana) 
tribes ; and their presence is accounted for by the fact that 
tiiey were driven from an earlier home by the Moslem 
invasions. It is quite possible that the same thing may 
have happened with still earlier tribal remnants, fl^dng from 
much earlier calamities. To this latter origin, I believe, the 
Kato<?h families of Kangra,^ the Cibh, Manhas, etc., in the 
Panjab may be ascribed. After such a lapse of time it is 
quite likely that some may have fallen to the lower 
peasant rank, and have also become Mussulman ; while only 
a few retain traces of ancient royalty, and are still dignified 
chiefs. 

But the Himalayas are distant ; and a much nearer 
refuge-ground from defeat and slaughter in the battlefields 
of the Eastern Panjab, Rohilkhand, and the Ganges plain, 
would be found in Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, and the 
country of Kalailjara, Jaipur, Gwalior, Alwar, and 
Rajputana generally. Here remnants of Aryan tribes would 
be much mixed up with Yadava driven out of the Panjab 
and the Indus Valley, and with other Northern tribes 

* In Lyall’s Kangra Sett. Report, the fanciful legend of origin is given ; 
showing that they have (naturally) forgotten any real ancestry, and believe 
themselves older than either Solar or Lunar ! Rut it is quite possible that they 
may really be a relic of the Yadava king of Trigartta, preserved in that quiet 
retreat. 
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who can be traced, — followers of the Saka Satraps, the 
Bala and Kathi, the Mer, the Gurjara, and others. This 
may be more especially illustrated by the case of the 
Malwa country, part of which is a rich and desirable 
plateau land. We hear of kings of Avanti or TJjjayini in 
Epic times, but not of any such name as Malava applied to 
the whole country.^ It is difficult to say when, in literature, 
the country is first called Malava, or a tribe of that name 
mentioned in that particular locality. It is all the more so 
because the date of the different sections of the Mahabharata 
is not settled; moreover, there are several tribes with very 
similar names. We know specially of a Malla, or Mallaka, 
tribe under the Nepal Himalaya, and of the Malloi of Arrian, 
whose capital was Mallasthana, or Multan. In the account 
of the victories of Bhima (Digvijaya-parva) two countries 
are mentioned both belonging to the ‘ Malla ’ tribes, one 
under the Himalaya, and another apparently near Thanesar, 
situated above the Nisada country, near Yinasana where the 
Saraswati river disappears in the sand. 

In the Bhishraa-parva (list of people and countries) 
‘ Mallarastra ’ being placed next to Kerala, seems to mean 
* Maharastra,* ^ Another allusion in the M. (Drona-parva, 
V. 2,427) I have not been able to verify. But quite a nu^aber 
of these tribes, called Malla, Malava (and similar forms), are 
mentioned in the Vishnu-P.^ And once in this work 
(book ii, ch. 3)^ there is a clear reference to ‘Malwa’ 
itself, since the Malava people have their dwelling in the 
Paripatra Mountains. In the Brihat Samhita I believe 
the name occurs without doubt, hut that is a fifth or 
sixth century date. 


^ The ‘ country of Avanti * is still spoken of in Rudradaman’s inscriptions, circa 
150 AD. Dhfir and UJjayini to the north, were in early times most probably 
approached from the >arbada Valley by the opening in the hills at Mliaii, 
through which the modem railway passes. Ujjajini lies a little way east of the 
Chambal Talley. The route to and from Malwa viu Nimach and Ratlam would 
come into use later on 

* Wilson, V.P., p. 188. 

V.P., p. 185. The Mala are mentioned between the Bodha and the Matsva 
Wilson thinks this refers to Chattisgarh. On p. 193 we have Malava '(»•« * 
lert, Malaka, Majava) and aho Mallava [var, lect. Vailabha). ^ 

* V.P., p. 177. 
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The Malava tribe was apparently not under monarchical 
rule at first ; and when kings arose they kept the use of the 
‘tribal* era which (for some reason) the tribe had adopted 
from the Saka conquest and Hema Kadpisa (b.c. 57). We 
also hear of the same tribe as one of the frontier people 
of Samudragupta*s empire, in the latter part of the 
fourth century. When the ‘kings of Malava (eo nomine) 
first appear, is not, I believe, known ; nor is it certain that 
the tribe occupied the entire country. We have Malava 
(tribal) coins, ^ which resemble those of the Naga princes of 
Padmavati (Narwar in Gwalior, Central India) contemporary 
with the Guptas.^ The first inscription that I have been 
able to trace mentioning a ‘king of Malava* is dated v. 770 
or A.D. 689. It seems, then, we have an example of a 
country some part of which only was anciently possessed, 
and which underwent a complete alteration by domination 
of a foreign tribe (or tribes), perhaps impelled to that 
quarter by this foiward movement of other tribes. They 
may quite possibly be connected with the Bala and 
Valabhipura ; and if they came from the South or South-East 
Panjab, they would have been impelled by the movement, 
or series of movements (that brought the Gurjara also), 
occurring during the early centuries of our era. That they 
had some connection with the Saka appears from their 
adopting the era which afterwards the Ujjain astronomers 
took in hand and rendered permanent. Many similar 
changes must have taken place in neighbouring countries, 
and new ruling clans been introduced, especially about the 
period of the death of Harshadeva (or Harshavardhana), 
in the second half of the seventh centurv. 

The eighth century is the general date when most of the 
Rajput clans are first heard of historically. In tins way 
Rajputana — east and west, Malwa, and the country further 

1 See J.R.A.S., Oct. 1897, pp 860-882. The coins (not earlier than the 
fifth century) are described in Rapson (Biihler's Encyclopaedia of Eastern 
Research), pp. 12, 13, to which Professor Macdonell kindly called my attention, 
as also to a notice m Bom. Gaz., vol, i, pt. 2, p. 311. 

* Rapson, j 101. 
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north, became the centre of the Rajput tribes, including 
older ‘ Hindu ^ elements, as well as Indo-Scythian, Gurjara, 
and Jat (to a more limited extent),^ not to mention the 
Med (who gave name to Mevad, or Mewar) and other Huna 
clans. When these tribes found their dominions (or their 
vassal possessions under the more powerful leaders) at 
IJjjain, Jodhpur, Udepur, Ajmer, Amber, Kalanjara, 
and Gwalior, they became ' Hindus,' if not so already ; 
their coins (where any exist) and inscriptions would 
give Sanskritized names, and already the way would be 
smoothed to a new rank or caste position in Hindu society. 
Only the humbler ranks, who were content with agriculture 
or cattle-grazing, would retain names suggesting their origin 
— Jat, Mer, Gujar, etc. And there are a few tribes who 
rose to some importance, but were too far distant to attract 
literary notice, except from local and colloquial bards. 
It is to this circumstance that the distinct character of the 
Panjab Rajputs may (in so many cases) be attributed. 
It explains also why tribes like the Vala of Dhank, 
the Jetva, or the Jhala of Kathiawar, all of whom are 
really Northern tribes, but locally allowed Rajput rank 
and glorified by local bards, do not appear among the 
‘Rajputs' of the central -northern region. I must take 
the opportunity of noting that the name ‘Gurjara' was 
once an honoured one,^ though now (except for the little 
State of Samthar) there is no royal relic of the tribe. 
‘Gujars' are quite a low class. But it will often happen 
that the upper houses and clans of a Northern race have 
received new names (and that in several different branches), 


^ Jats seem- to have preferred the Panjab and the Rohilkhand districts; they 
extended, however, to Rajputana. 

- In at least one of the lists of the ‘thirty-six houses ’ the Gurjara were admitted 
to a place. At any rate they were sufficiently influential to make their name adhere 
to a country oyer the whole of which they never had dominion, and over part of which 
their dominion was not very long lived. There is of course no early literar)^ use 
of Gurjarastra, nor am I aware of its use by a later writer of pure Sanskrit. 
Gujarat (or Gujarath) was constructed by Moriem historians on the same principle 
as Saurastra from the S'aura tribe. In the Udepur prasasti King Bhiradev I of 
Anhiipur (a.d. 1021-1063} is still called ‘ Lord of Lata and Kmg of Gtirjara.’ 
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while an older racial name has only adhered to the humbler 
classes of the same stock. 

From this central belt of country, the relics of olde 
‘ Hindu ^ tribes and the others mentioned were in ti 
prepared to redistribute their growing numbers. For, ^ 
the Moslem conquest (which at first had the eflect of fu 
dispersing such Hindu leaders as were still in Hindu, 
came the necessity for countenancing the more ener^ 
clans, and enlisting their services under the Empirt. 
Accordingly, from, say, the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, we find our now thoroughly ‘ Hindu ’ tribes, 
under their later established names, gradually issuing 
forth — sometimes in considerable bodies, sometimes in small 
parties under energetic leaders — to return to ‘ Hindustan,’ 
where the sites of the old Aryan kingdoms were either 
long grown over with dense jungle, or were partially 
occupied by agricultural settlements, ruled over by (resus- 
citated) Dom, Tharu, Pasi, Bhar, or Ceru chiefs, according 
to locality. 

Eajputana and the vicinity thus became the locale where 
many new clans were built up, — some of them unconnected 
by race with the ‘ Hindu ’ castes. But some clans, too, are 
clearly derived from the upper Dakhan and from the eastern 
end of the Vindhyas — perhaps from Magadha itself. Of 
the latter, the Andhra ^ form a noteworth}" instance. Of 
the former, we have an example in the wide-branching 
Eastrakuta, whom we can trace from the West Coast to 
Gujarat and the country east of it, whence a stroke of 
fortune took one branch to Kanauj and Jodhpur. 

On the general question of origin, one other remark 
naturally occurs : it is that by the adoption of Hinduism, 
and by the occurrence of names in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
inscriptions, these clans may take on a much more ‘ Hindu ’ 
appearance than their origin sometimes warrants. We 

' It is to be wished that we had some more definite authority or knew 
the source of the alleged division of the Andhra into the real family (the 
Andhrajatika) and the ‘ Andhrabhritya/ It does seem as if there was some 
such distinction in this widely dominating race. Wilson, V.P., p. 472 (note). 
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find in inscriptions long and splendid names compounded 
with ‘ deva/ * siihha/ ‘ varmma/ ‘ aditya/ etc., etc., but 
ve are not bound to suppose that these are the real 
rsonal names of the chiefs ; indeed, every now and then 
have a glimpse of what appear to be the actual names, 
as Allata, Dhahga, Karka, Kakka, Rajjila, Bauka, 
ka, Silluka, Bhilluka, Kokalla, Lah, etc., etc. Their 
/ titles, Bana (or Eano), Rao (locally Rav), are forms 
more associated with those on the Kusan and Saka coins 
than with Sanskrit.^ Many of the Northern nations 
coming in later times to India must have had some 
ethnical affinity with the tribes more entitled to be described 
as ‘ Aryan, ^ ‘Vaisya,^ etc. And at or before the beginning 
of our era, there would have been little or no barrier to 
a rapid fusion of races and clans. At most, the barriers 
would have been those of rank, dignity, and admitted 
clan-affinity ^ (all the clans being exogam ous). In due 
course of time all ranks became orthodox Hindus, and (as 
I have remarked in another connection) caste is strictly 
observed, while new names and fabulous descents from 
some sage or hero of the Epic days are invented. It is 
curious that Brahmanic orthodoxy, while it introduced (or 
supported) the practice of ‘ Satl,’ the non-marriage of 
widows, and the veneration for the cow, did not banish 
some prior national customs — the use of spirits and eating 
flesh (for example), or the worship of the sun, the horae. 


' What is the real origin of the inferior title Thakur, which is applied also 
to the whole class in parts of the North-West Provinces, while Thakar appears 
in the Panjab as the name of an inferior group ? Among the Naga piinces of 
Gondwaiia * Thakur ’ meant the prieit attached to the royal household (Cent. 
Prov. Gaz., Introd., p. Ixvi, . 

* In the late thirteenth century Kam. the unfortunate prince of the Vaghela 
division of the Qalukya, considered it beneath his dignity to give his daughter in 
marriage to a A adava prince of Devagiri : he consented only as an alternative 
to seeing her married to a Moslem. But had the Levagiri chief (already called 
by the annalists Mahratha) been of pure Yadava blood, such an objection would 
be unintelligible. Probably by that time they were of very mixed race. It is 
notorious in the pages of Tod, Malcolm, and others, with what facility Rajputs 
of rank form unions, mostly irregular, with women of any class, and what 
numbers of inferior race — * l3asa,' * Goli,^ etc. — are produced." Men of this birth 
may yet be of superior character and energy, and may originate houses, who 
rise far above the rank their origin would suggest, and attain to wealth and 
influence. 
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and arras.^ Sir J. Malcolm remarks : To this day, every 
Rajput wears an amulet embossed with a figure of a horse 
and the sun. This mythological emblem is quite indis- 
pensable. It is, with all who can afford it, of gold ; others 
are contented with silver ; but the poorest Rajput makes 
this figure his first present to his infant male offspring. 
It is their personal deity, and receives their daily adoration. 
It is common also to wear the figure of a distinguished 
ancestor engraved on gold or silver .... its utility 
is chiefly as a charm to keep at a distance ghosts and evil 
spirits.’^ 2 

It is also curious to observe that, speaking generally, the 
Rajput, when still Hindu, has his own pride of caste and 
occupation, which is connected rather with birth and rank 
than with purity^ as of a twice-born caste in the religious 
sense. At any rate, the existing Rajput standard is not 
at all that of the ideal Kshatrij^a of the ‘Shastra.' I need 
hardly refer to the evidence Tod has collected (and in such 
a matter his authority is unimpeachable) of the completely 
Northern or Scythian type which marks the customs of these 
proud tribes in the Rajputana States.^ 

In Rajputana and Central India the actual rank and 
dignity of the Rajput families, and their position as chiefs, 
military commanders, or landlords, prevent the matter of 
cflf6*^6-position from attracting notice; but in Gujaiat and 
Western India, w^here the families have suffered eclipse and 
are more in the peasant condition, so that their actual caste 
rank is more easily observed, Kinloch Forbes has remarked 
that the ‘Rajput’ by no means takes the highest (caste) place 


^ The strict seclusion of females obserred in the higher Rajput families (of 
whi(^ several extreme cases are given in the Rasmala for example) seems not so 
much to be the result of Hindu teaching as a measure of protection suggested 
by the conduct of the Moslems, at any rate during the earlier invasions and 
periods of local domination. 

* Memoirs of Central India” (reprint), ii, 119. I am not aware whether 
such a custom is observed by the Rajput tribes in the North-West Provinces, 
Oudh. or the Punjab, by those really entitled to the rank, 

® The Rajputana Gazetteer calls attention to the still rather frequent traces 
of Jaina religion in Kajputaua (voL i, p. }>9). 

* Tod, vol. i, chap. vi (reprint), especially pp. 62 ff. 
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next the Brahman, as he would do if recognized as really 
a ‘ Kshatriya/ In Gujarat, he saj"s, that when speaking 
of the ‘ ujjali-vasti,^ or ‘higher-caste people’ in general, 
the popular phrase is not ‘ Brahman-Raj put,’ but ‘Brahman- 
Waniyo,’ i.e. the Baniya caste has the next rank. The 
‘Waniyo’ will not even take water from the hand of 
a Rajput.^ All this points to the fact that any superior 
tribe, of ability to effect conquest and establish a local rule, 
might become ‘Rajput,’ but not literally take the place of 
the old military, ‘ twice-born ’ caste. And this is still more 
obvious in the case of the peasant landholding Rajputs in the 
Panjab and North-West Provinces. 

We may next turn to the specific account of the origin of 
the chief ‘Rajput’ tribes, which is indicated (or concealed?) 
by the story of the ‘Agnikula.’ In effect it states that 
four ancestors of four tribes were miraculously produced 
from the fire - fountain or sacrificial pit (Agnikunda) on 
Mount Abu. Such events do not admit of chronology ; and 
Yasistha and Yiswamitra,^ who figure in the story, are 
‘sages,’ independent both of lapse of time and change of 
place. 

The singular granite peak of Mount Abu, belonging 
rather to Jaina antiquity, is quite outside the theatre of 
the action of Epic heroes and sages. But in itself it is one 
of those remarkable natural features which are sure, sooner 
or later, to be seized on as the scene of legendary occur- 
rences, and to be covered with temples and shrines. On 
this spot were the ‘ clans of the Fire-born ’ produced. Each 
of the four names is given a certain (but neither lucid nor 
probable) meaning. Apart from the fact that the story 
merely conceals an origin that was either unknown or not 
thought suitable to he disclosed, it is not in itself worth 


' Rasmala, p. 636. See also the remarks about Vai^ya at p. 553. 

* Viawamitra, though himself an Aryan, is always connected in one way or 
another with non-Brahmanic tribes. Here he is introduced as taking away 
Vasistha’s Sacred Cow. The four heroes are produced in answer to Vasistha’s 
prayer to avenge the wrong. It is impossible not to suspect an allegorical 
meauing here. 
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much attention. It is not at all ancient,^ nor is it uniformly 
adhered to by the mediaeval relators of it. If it has any 
meaning at all, it indicates that certain tribes or families 
became Hindus, or at least espoused at the time, the Brah- 
manic cause. Tod tells us that “ they were to defend the 
altars of Bal (Iswara) against the Dytes (Daitya)/^ 

It will be easily seen, from a brief review of the four clans, 
successively, how late this legend is ; how other legends 
and origins compete with it ; and how, through several 
variations, the underlying sense seems to be this, that 
several non-Aryan, or mixed, or perhaps purely Scythic, 
clans were adopted by the Brahmans, sometimes under the 
guise that they were warriors horn of a Brahman father, 
or that they were descendants of the priestly-warrior class 
(Ahgira, Bhrgu, etc.), mentioned in literature. 

(1) The Parihara. (or Pratihara) are hardly known ; 
they early disappeared from history, but survive in a few 
inscriptions. They are found first in Jodhpur (Mar war). 
Some other (Central Indian) states, IJchahra, Khoh, and 
others, are thought to have been Parihara.^ The Mewar 
Grahilot rose to fame by ejecting a Parihara prince from 
Mandor and Mewar. The Mandor inscription (now at 
Jodhpur) and that of Ghatayala, know nothing of the 
Agnikula legend.® The personal names mentioned suggest 
a Gurjara connection ; but the origin asserted is from 
a Brahman father by a ‘ Kshatriya ’ mother (though the 
actual chiefs are Jain as !). 

' Tod’s account of it is in yol. i, p. 82 (reprint). Is the story older than 
Chand and the other bards ? See Rasmala, p. 536. 

^ Curiously enough, one list of ‘the thirty -six ’ gives a place both to 
Parihara and Pratihara {R asm a la, p, 535) ; Cunningham suggested that they 
might be the Poruaroi of Ptolemy ; but Lassen, with more probability, referred 
that name to the much better known Pramara. This, if substantiated, would 
taka back the Pramara to before the second century. Dr. Gustav Oppert 
(“Original Inhabitants of India,” pp. 22-3, note, and p. 92) has an altogether 
different suggestion. Chand the bard makes the Pramara superiors of the 
Parihara, and accounts for the settlement of the latter in ‘ Mardes ’ as by grant 
of the former ; but then he places a Pramara as king of Ujjain and suzerain. 
The Parihara were, in fact, driven out of Marwar when the Rathor princes of 
Kanauj came to an end, in mediaeval times. 

3 See J.R.A.S., 1894, p. 1 ff. and 1895, p. 514. The first inscription is 
probably of the ninth century. That from Ghatavala (Xo. 13 in Kieihorn’s list) 
is Vik. 918. 
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(2) The Pramara (or Paramara) are much more widely 
known, and are found (under the colloquial form Puar or 
Pun war) in various places, both in names in the West and 
in the North. The history seems possibly to go further 
back than in the other cases.^ It is possible that there is 
some connection with the early ‘ Sodrai ’ or with the ‘ Sogdoi ’ 
of Alexander's time. But if these are really the Sodha of 
the Indus Yalley, the ‘Pramara^ (as such) would be a later 
branch of them, not vice versa ; for in fact the existing 
Sodha Eajputs of Sindh only came froin Malwa in the 
thirteenth century.^ The Pramara are represented as 
intermarrying with the Yadava and other royal houses. 
The Yalabhi king has a Pramara queen who escapes from 
the destruction of the city (probably in the end of the 
eighth century), and is in fact the mother of the ancestor 
of the Mewar clan. The Pramara and Cedi also inter- 
married. The IJdepur prasasti is not dated, but may be 
about the eleventh century.® It adopts the fire-legend, but 
with an important variation — making only this one tribe 
produced from the fire. The royal names mentioned suggest 
that the Pramara kings began to rule in Malwa in the 
eighth or ninth century, but possibly a century earlier. 

(3) The Cauhan (Cahumuna of inscriptions) appear first 
at ‘Sakambari' near Ajmer. No direct assertion of any 
other origin than that of the fire-legend has come to my 
notice; but Cunningham states^ that the common gotra- 
charya of the Cauhan houses makes the ancestor to be of 
the Yatsa race through five famous progenitors (“Bac gotra 


Mt is curious that Chand (if I may trust Tod, i, 84, note) calls the Pramara 
‘ of Telingana,^ as if they had something to do with the Andhra and Chalukhya. 
Tod’s list of their branches includes the Mori (Maarya). It is true that relics of 
this old race appear long after the time of Asoka, as princes in the Konkan, 
and also at Qithur in the Vindhya Hills ; but if there is any connection with 
the Pramara, the latter must be a branch of the Maurya, not vice versa. 

^ See McCrindle, “The Invasion of Alexander,” etc., p. 354, and the Rasmala, 
p, 227 ; but see the Sindh Gazetteer, p. 862. The Dhat State is still held by 
Sodha Rajputs. 

^ Ep. Ind., i, p. 222 ff. It has various interesting items: among them an 
attack on the Haihaya king of Qedi by the Pramara vassal Vakpati at the end of 
the tenth century. 

* As reported in Beames’ Elliot, Gloss., i, 68. 
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pane pravara^^).^ Mukhji, the Cauhan bard, adopts the 
fire-legend, but again makes the Cauhan the only product. 
The ‘ Vatsa’ legend, however, equally suggests the idea of 
a more or less foreign tribe adopted by the Brahmans by 
means of the favourite descent from priestly - warrior 
ancestors. The earlier name seems to hare been Bach or 
Bach, which suggested ‘Vatsa^ as an origin; or perhaps, 
rice versa, Bach was derived from ‘Yatsa.’^ 

Probably the tribe originated in the eastern ultra-Yindhyan 
region and came to Ajmer. The Harsha inscription (Yik. 
1030) describes^ an ancestor of the reigning Cahumana 
king as Guvaka I, famous as a hero in the assemblies of 
the Naga and other princes.” The name ‘ Yatsaraja' also 
occurs in the list of the family, 

Elliot gives an account of the main branches of the clan 
in descent from Prithwi Chand, and of the various estates 
acquired when once the clan obtained a footing in Hindustan. 
This latter was something of an accident, in the twelfth 
century, since the Tuar prince of Delhi gave way to his 
son-in-law, a Cauhan, because he had no son of his own. 

The clan name frequently appears in the stories of the 
Gujarat bards. Its leaders were ever ready to offer resistance 
to the Moslem, and had their efforts been better seconded bv 
other ‘ Hindu ' tribes, and anything like unanimity main- 
tained, the result of the Moslem battles of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries might have been different from what 
it was. After the defeat at Delhi the clan was dispersed, 
but its chief centres still remain in the States of Harauti, 
Kotah, and Bundi, in Rajputana. 

(4) The Calukya (or Culukya) tribe is one that is almost 
certainly of foreign or non-Brahmanic origin ; it peculiarly 
belongs to Western India, or the ultra-Yindhyan country. 
We have the reigning house first coming to power in the 

^ Bhargara, Cyavana, Apravana, Aurva, and Jamadagnya. 

* And there is a traditional ‘ Vem Vach Eaya^ (Bach) who was the original 
founder of Idar. Curiously enough, one of the early Qauhan ancestors (Anhil) 
is placed at Garhamandala, i.e. with the Yatsya-Cedi people. I cannot find any 
detail about this. 

^ Ep. Ind., ii, 117. Harsha is a hill in the Jaipur State. 
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slxtli century^ and then dividing into two. In the seventh 
century the 'Western' Chalukya are ruling in the 
Dakhan, and the ' Eastern ’ extend to the so-called Carnatic 
coast. We have some indications of an early dominion in 
part of Gujarat before the ‘Solankhi* princes ruled over 
the whole. The Rasmala gives the bardic story relating how 
this happened ; ^ and it is by no means improbable. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that ‘ Solankhi * is merely 
a colloquial form of Calukya; the bards use the two forma 
quite indifferently. The Vaghela (Baghela) house was an 
offshoot of this stock in Gujarat. Once more, in the case of 
this royal house, we have a variety of legendary origins : 
one shows the device of a Brahman adoption, making the 
ancestor connected with the priestly- warrior class. Another, 
later, account is merely the usual fire -legend of the 
four Agnikula. Sir Walter Elliot thought the origin 
to be 'Lunar,' meaning Yadava, but there is no ground 
given for this suggestion. On the other hand, in the 
Bilhari (Cedi) inscription,^ the tribe is derived from the 
Mahabharata times and a quarrel between Drona and 
Drupada. Drona (the brahman or sage) takes water in 
his hand to curse Drupada, and from the handful (culuka) 
of water ‘ there arose a man like victory incarnate, and 
from him proceeded the clan (kula) of the Caulukya, the 
excellencies of which are countless." Dr, Bhandurkar, 
again,"^ refers to a more general account (“opening lines of 
all the copper-plates"), that the tribe were derived from 
the Solar line and are descendants of that Harita who 
appears (in the Y.P.) as one of the kings (great-grandson 
of Mandhatri) regarding whom the confusing statement is 
made^ that the Ahgirasa Brahmans were descended from 
him. Here we have the same idea which marks the Drona 
story, since there also the sage or priest gives birth to the 

^ See also Bom. Gaz., i, pt. 2, p. 182- 

^ Hasmala, p. 18 If. 

^ Ep. Ind., i, 266 ^line 33',. 

* Bom. Gaz,, vol i, pt. 2, p. 180. Here the * Ouluk^ comes in as the handful 
of sacrificial water taken by the god Brahmadeva.* 

® See Wilson, V.P., p. 369, note. 
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warrior. The derivatiou from ‘Ayodhya^ (but not here 
connected with the usual Kama or Lava) seems to be because 
the Calukya were really originally Sun-worshippers, — very 
possibly a branch of the Andhra, There is no question 
that they have absolutely no connection with the Eastern 
Aryans proper. 

So much for the Agnikula races, I should add that some 
of the bards wish to make Yadava a fifth ‘ Agnikula ^ (as 
stated in the Rasmala), which is quite natural, if, as I have 
surmised, we are really intended to understand ruling races 
of non-Brahraanic (and very often non- Ary an) origin, 
grafted on to the Hindu system by the adoption of 
Brahmanical religion. But it is curious that there are 
certain races (always called Rajput) who have never 
been included with the ‘Agnikula.’ Two of these are 
especially noteworthy : the Tuar or Tumara, celebrated as 
princes of Delhi; and the Rathor, who appear to me to be 
clearly Yadava, and who, at any rate, did not need the 
support of an artificial origin. 

As to the Rathor (or Rathaur), the name (though naturally 
later descendants invented fanciful meanings, as raht^ ‘ the 
spine of Indra,’ etc.) is clearly from the old form Ratta, or 
Rathi, which was Sanskritized (in the inscriptions) into 
Rastrika, or Rastrakuta, and that again made into the 
colloquial form Rathor. There is an early, but short, list of 
kings (not dated, but probably of the late fifth or else the 
seventh century) showing the (already well-known) family 
at Manapura, a locality not ascertained but apparently in 
the Dakhan.^ It is true, negatively, that this makes no 
mention of a Yadava descent ; and the seal was a lion, not the 
Garuda of later families ; but this latter is of little import, 
since branches change their emblem with their faith (as 
the Calukya took the * Boar ’ symbol to mark their 
adoption of Vaisnavite religion), or for some other cause. 
Really there is no reason to doubt that Abhimanyu^ and 

' Bom. Gaz., vol. i, pt. 1, p. 120; pt. 2, p. 386. 

* Observe that the uncommon name of ‘ Abbimanyu ’ is itself that of one of 
the Yadava ancestors, and (much later) that of a son of Arjuna. 

j.B.A.s. 1899. 


3t> 
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other kings of the inscription are of the same stock as the 
later Eastrakuta. They are admitted to have been a very 
early indigenous clan in the Dakhan, who came into 
conflict with the Calukya and others : they acquired greater 
power, and naturally branched out widely. I see no reason 
to suppose that there was another, Northern, family of 
a similar name. From the widespread victories of some 
of the kings, as recorded in the inscriptions, there is no 
reason wh}’’ a branch should not have gone to the north 
from the Dakhan. Of course, the idea that they held 
Kanauj in the fifth centurj/ is not sustainable ; but they 
and the branch called Gahadvala (Gaharwar) ^ certainly 
held Kanauj for several successions — not more than five, 
I think — in the eleventh century. After that, being 
defeated, they went to Jodhpur ; and it is quite possible that 
they had families in the neighbourhood long before,^ The 
later inscriptions certainly contain Yadava genealogies. 
One calls the family Tunga ; another takes it from 
Satjaki.^ The inscription alluded to by Cunningham^ 
also seems to regard the Gujarat Rathors, when they 
overthrew the Vala princes, as restoring the fortunes of 


^ I h'lre remarked on these names in the list of ‘ Rajput ’ tribes at the end. 

* When scattered parties in the course of time wandered as far as Hindustan, 
and even to the distant Panjab, very naturally different clan-names would 
arise ; and those who still remembered ‘ Rathor ’ would forget the history, and 
invent vague fables about Kusa and Rama, and ‘ Hiranya KaSipu,’ which have 
no meaning whatever. 

3 For the Satyaki descent see Ep. Ind., iii, 268 ff., and the Tunga, see 
Ep. Ind., iv, 286 (Karhad plate). Other references for the Yadava descent are 
given in a note to Bom. Gaz., vol. i, pt. 2, p. 194. 

^ See Anc. Geog., p. 317 (where there is much that has since been corrected, 
hut that does not affect the present point). Full details are given in Bom. Gaz., 
vol. i, pt. 1, p. 119 ff. In vol. i, pt. 2, p. 386, a somewhat divergent account 
is given. Dr. Bhagvanial considered the undated inscription to he of about 
450 A.D. Dr. Fleet thinks it about the seventh century. Bhagvanial takes the 
* Manapura ’ city to be the capital of the ancestor (of Abhimauyu) = Mananka- 
pura, perhaps the Malkhad (below Sholapur) of the later R, kings. Dr. Fleet 
suggests some place in Central India (Manpur, in Malwa). This latter is very 
uidikely. Whether the * Ratta ’ were a Dra vidian clan, or connected with the 
early Aratta (Bahika) of Epic times, or an e^rly Yadava Aryan (and no real 
reason is given against the latter suggestion), Malwa is a most unlikely place ; 
their whole early history is closely associated with the Dakhan. It is true that 
the Yadava descent is noted (hut independently, and not with the vagueness that 
purely legendary accounts exhibit) in inscriptions of a date when Brahmanic caste 
was prevalent, and tribes began to desire an * orthodox ’ origin ; hut this is not 
conclusive against all the natural probabilities of the case. 
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the country, which had lost its appellation of Su-rajya, 
the beautiful kingdom (Saurastra). This looks as if the 
kings were restorers of what was really an older and 
long - established race of ‘ Yadava,’ whose connection 
with Saurastra was ancient and traditional; before the 
(unquestionably ‘foreign’) ‘ Kshatrapas,* the Yallabhi 
princes, and the Traikutakas, interfered.^ 

The Tuar, or Tomara, are always connected with Delhi 
(Indraprastha). Crookes says they are Yadubahsi, but gives 
no authority or reason.* They appear at Delhi with the (very 
legendary) rebuilding of the forsaken city of Mahabharata 
times — Indraprastha (supposed to have occurred in the 
eighth century). After that, a long line of princes seems 
to have emerged, bearing the clan-name of Tuar, and 
with the syllable ‘ pala ’ at the end of their names 
(Anang- or Ananda-pala, etc.). It is very unlikely that 
they represent any direct continuation of the old Kshatriya 
kings, since the traditions describe an utter dispersion and 
a laying waste of the country. But Lassen notices that 
a tribe of Tomara (not Tomara) appear with the Kirata 
and other remote people in the Y.P. (from the Bhisma- 
parva of the M.),^ and suggests that they were in the 
Sirraor hills, north-west of the Jamna. He thinks also 
that there was some connection with the Kasmir kingdom 
(in the Rajataranglnl).^ Chand, the bard, places a ‘Tuar’ 


* The Bom. Gaz., vol i, pt. 1, p. 150 ff., has given details about the Chavada 
princes (or, as a Nausarl inscription calls them, Chavotaka), whom the bards 
represent as successors of the Yala; but has not co-ordinated them with the 
Rastrakuta successors. The former must have either ruled independently in the 
northern part of the peninsula, or been in dependence on the latter. The 
Ratnamala (about a.d. 1230), speaking of the struggle between King Bhuvada or 
Bhuwar (Calukhya) and the Pan^asar prince (early in the eighth century?), puts 
the king at * Kalyani,’ because that was the only place he knew of, though it was 
not really a Calukva capital before the eleventh century. Perhaps, as conscious 
of this, he purposely confuses the matter by referring also to ‘ Kanyakubja,’ which, 
geographically, is nonsense, but suggests another general Iwale lor ancient 
kings. I think his ‘ Bhuvada * is a colloquial contraction for Buddhavarmma 
(a.d. 713). I believe the Caura (or Chavda) are the really original tribe of 
S'aTUa who gave their name to the country, and are contemporaries of the 
earliest Yadava inhabitants, and that the name S ura of the Yadava genealogy 
has a possible reference to them. 

2 Vol. iv, p. 412. 

^ Wilson, p. 196. 

* Lassen, iii, 897. 
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prince at the fort of Pawagadh, in West Gujarat, bearing 
the name of Ram Gaur ; as if the Tuar were a scattered 
race, perhaps the same as the Hindu (Gaur) Rajas of 
Bengal, and of uncertain origin. It is, of course, possible 
that some relic of the old Aryan stock may have escaped to 
the Himalaya, and thence, after many centuries, reappeared 
in the Delhi country. But, when it happened that any 
tribe obtained a later dominion there, it would be almost 
inevitable that (in an inscription, as Tod mentions) ^ the 
princes should call themselves, or be represented as, 
‘ Pundava.’ Altogether the real origin of the clan is quite 
untraceable ; it stood in memory solely because of its 
connection with the rule at Delhi. 

One other tribe locally famous in Oudh, and at one time 
of the greatest political importance, is the Bais. It is 
reckoned as ‘Rajput,’ especially the ‘ Tilok-candi ’ clans, 
although the tribal name indicates Yaisya, not Kshatriya 
origin. In the course of time, what with the desolating 
wars of the Aryan kings and the long course of foreign 
invasion, it is obvious that any tribes that survived and 
multiplied and remained entitled to call themselves ‘Aryan,’ 
would rather belong to the Brahman or Vaisya (Aryan 
common people), the non-combatant, or less continuously 
exposed, classes of the race. And in course of time it might 
well happen that particular families would rise to eminence, 
and yet being conscious of Vaisya caste, were too proud 
to claim a ‘Ksbatrij^a’ rank that did not belong to them. 
The Vishnu Parana ^ tells us the ‘Gupta’ is a proper name 
for Vaisyas, which suggests that the (later) Gupta emperors 
were also Vaisya. And we have Hwen Thsang’s authority, 
and that of the Harsbagaritra, for calling the celebrated 
Harshadeva (seventh century) a Vaisya. We find also some 
indications that in the process of time, when very mixed 
races must have been numerous in the North and West of 

' Vol. i, p. 31, in the original edition; this I hare not seen, unless vol. i, 
p. 29, of the reprint is the same; but there is no speeijie mention of an inscription 
asserting Pandaya origin. 

* Wilson, V.P., p. 422. 
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India, the term * Yaisya ’ came into use, as indicating quite 
a separate race. In the Brihat Samhita we find, in the west, 
•Vaisya' named as a people along with the ‘Aparantaka* 
or inhabitants of the Konkan.^ There were ^Vaisya* 
as a house or clan at Sthaniswara (Thanesar) ; and to this, 
as I have said, Harshadeva belonged. There is no reason 
whatever to object to this indicating ‘Yaisya’ in the sense 
of the Aryan third caste, on the ground of the king's 
marriage into the ^ Eajput ' families of Yallabhi and Kanauj. 
Both the latter were more or less foreigners, and were 
certainly not superior to pure ‘Yaisya/^ The Gupta kings 
married in the same way ; and even at the present day the 
Tilok-Qandi ^Bais' of Oudh marry into good Rajput 
families, and are regarded quite as of ‘ Eajput ' rank. 
I think it extremely likely that Tilok-Ohand himself, who 
was an unassuming person, and never himself (as Mr. Benett 
expressly tells us) took the title of Raja,^ was aware that 
he had no pretensions to actual Kshatriya descent, and was 
content to be a Yaisya or ‘Bais.* The Tilok-candi house, 
however, maintained stoutly its supremacy as well as its 
descent from Salivahana, from ‘Paithan' in the ‘Dakhan.' 
Tradition has magnified this hero out of all proportion ; in 
any case he was not by descent a pure Aryan, though 
traditionally connected with the Yadava. The Bais do 
not profess to have come to Oudh before the thirteenth 
century. 

Besides these three clans not included as Agaikula, there 
are, of course, the Jadon or Yadubansi tribes, so called, and 
other clans with specific names who claim descent from Yadu. 
There are also one or two that are called * Sombahsi ' vaguely 
claiming descent as ‘ Lunar.’ In this case it is sometimes 

* It is curious that the Wauiyo (Baniya or YaUya) in Gujarat and the 
corresponding caste in the Dakhan are alvrayH regarded as very superior. 

* See the note to p. 68, Ep. Ind., vol. i. The objection, I submit, is quite 
untenable, and the evidence clear. 

3 There is a good account in his “ Chief Families of the Boy Bareilly District ” 
(Lucknow, 1870). A curious mark of Dakhan origin is noted by Crookes 
(vol. i, 120), that the Bais women retain a garment in one piece, which is 
evidently the graceful ‘sari,’ the characteristic female dress of the West and 
South. 
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doubtful whether the Tadu descent is meant or the Puru. 
Lastly, there are clans, some of considerable importance (like 
the Nikuinbh), who, with more or less reason, claim to be 
Suryavansi or Solar, I have already offered general remarks 
on this claim, when speaking of the Solar races. What 
further detailed notes have been made are placed under the 
head of the tribal name in the concluding ‘ List.' 

It has only further to be added that though in so man}’’ cases 
a foreign or a doubtful origin belongs to these tribes, and 
though the claim to be Aryan Kshatriya is rarely, if ever, 
tenable, that does not really detract either from the dignity 
and historic reputation they have attained, or indeed from 
a still highly respectable antiquity. If their history can 
only give them an origin in the sixth or eighth century, 
that at least is as old as our Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy ; and 
many an English family would think its descent of the first 
water if it could be, with tolerable certainty, carried back 
even half that distance. Whether Solar or Lunar, Aryan 
or Scythian, the tribes cannot lose the credit of heroic self- 
sacrifice, of devoted and patient energy in defence against 
the Moslem — qualities which have made them famous alike 
in the ballads of their bards and the pages of more matter- 
of-fact history. 
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TENTATIVE GROUPING OF RAJPUT TRIBES. 


P. = Panj ab ; N, =K. -W est Provinces ; 0 . = Ondb ; Kj . = Rajputana ; 
■W". “Gujarat and Western India.^ 


I. Yadubansi. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 

a,{ 


Bais? (see tlie text; can only be placed bere if the 
family of Salivahana is held to be Yadava). 

Banaphar (N., O.). Elliot, i, 45 ; Crookes, i, 120. 

Bhati (Rj. Bikaner and Bhatner), called Bhatti (P.), 
where there are branches — Naipal, Wattu, Manj, etc. 

Cudasama ? (W.). See Bom. Gaz., vol. i, pt. 1, p. 138. 

Gaharwar : see Rathor. 

Jadon, or Jadubahsi. Some clans are called by the 
generic name only. 

Jhanjua, or Janjhua (P.) : see also Rathor. 

Jhareja (W.). 

Rathor (Rastrakuta). 

Gaharwar. 

Many branches, originating in the Dakhan, have 
extended to Gujarat and beyond, and so towards 
Rj. ; and a branch furnished some five princes in 
succession, to Ranauj ; thence driven to Marwar. 
A vestige is found in Eudaon District (N.). Hardly 
known in the P., except individual Rajas in the 
Hill States and a few in the Eastern districts. The 
Jhanjua claim to be Rathor is noted at p. 535, ante. 
In Rj. they are the most numerous clan, not 
only in Marwar, but in Ajmer (whence they expelled 
the Oauhan — Rj. Gaz., ii, 35), and in Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer. 


> References are to Beames’ Elliot’s Glossary, to Crookes’ Tribes and 
Castes of the Xortb-West Provinces and Oudh,” 4 vols., and to Ibbetson’s 
“Outlines of Panjab Ethnography,” iSSl (I vol., 4to). 
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The Gaharwar clan (Tod^s Gherwal) are most 
probably only a branch or section of the family, the 
distinction being caused by the fact that some of 
them became (or remained) Buddhist (Crookes, iv, 
237). The Buddhist descendants would naturally 
try and connect their lineage with Buddha’s country 
and the Solar stock, whence the occasional state- 
ment that the ‘ Rathor ^ are ‘ Solar/ from Oudh or 
Kosala. They expelled the Tomara from Kanauj (in 
1050 A.D.). Pr. Chand, the Cauhan Raja of Delhi, 
carried off a Rathor princess, leading to war between 
the two kingdoms, and the defeat of both by the 
3Ioslem. The R. were driven to Jodhpur, where 
there is an B. inscription as early as V. 1053 {circd 
997 A.D.), (Jfo. 53 in Kielhorn’s List, Ep. Ind., 
vol. v). In the inscriptions (75, 77, 80, 83, Kielhom) 
the ‘ Candradeva ’ who acquired Kanauj in the 
eleventh century, is distinctly called a Gaharwar 
(Gahadvala), while Elliot (i, 183) calls him ^the' 
Rathor.’ But again, in an inscription (dated from 
Benares, Vik. 1171) of the grandson of Candradeva, 
the family is not called *Gahadvala’; and so in later 
ones (e.g., Ho. 148 in Kielhorn’s list, Vik. 1224) ; 
the families were perhaps then separated. 

IL Reputed Lunar. 

(Candrabahsi or Sombahsi.) ' 

1. Ba^hal (H., 0.). A clan of some repute ; once had a ( 

coinage of their own ; known from the tenth century. 
Their gotrdcharyd always calls them * Sotnhahsi.’ 

2. Sonjbahsi (N., O.). A clan of considerable antiquity, 

adopting this generic name only ; came from a 
settlement at Jhusi, near Allababad ; and seem really 
to have some claim to have dwelt iramemorially 
about the region they still inhabit (to the number 
of 84,000), 


* i.e., other than Yadava. 
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III. Reputed Solar (Surajbansi). 

1. Ahbans (0,). Placing themselves under this head owing 

to a curious tradition (not likely to be invented) that 
they are descended from the tribe of Saura (Chavada) 
in Saurastra, who were Sun-worshippers. 

2. Dikhit (or Dikshit) (N., 0.). Once a powerful race, the 

country of their adoption being called Dikhityana. 
Their tradition is that they descend from a Raja who 
was fifty-first in line of descent from Ikshwaku, and 
who (as usual) went to ‘Oujarat.’ Long afterwards 
the family, returning to pay homage to the King of 
TJjjain, their original name ‘ Dargbansi was changed 
to ‘ Dikhit ' ; they ultimately wandered to Oudh. 

i Gahlot (Guhilot or Grahilot). Name in Mewar changed 
to Sisodhya. 

Guhil, or Gohil (W.), Celebrated in Gujarat stories. 
We have a king Guhila (in Rj.) in inscriptions of 
Vik. 1008 and 1010 ; and there is an early Guha 
or Guhasena among the Yallabhi kings (sixth 
century).^ The Gohils of Bhavnagar are said to be 
‘admittedly* of the same stock as the Vallabhi 
princes. If that he so (which seems doubtful), the 
Gohil and Gahlot are of the same origin. K. Forbes 
(Rasmala, p. 237) says that he has found annals 
deriving the Gohil from Salivahana (who is a Yadava 
according to the usual account). The Gahlot came 
to a settlement in Marwar, expelling certain Bhil 
chiefs, and held it until the Rathor drove them out. 
In Marwar their neighbours were the ‘ Dabhi/ ^ The 
Gahlot finally settled in Mewar. No Gohils are 
known beyond Gujarat (Bhavnagar). 

^ There iV a kin^ * Birghabahu’ in the V.P. list, but not fifty-first. Whether 
‘ Dargbansi * may be Birghabahsi, and refer to him, I cannot say. 

* See p. 530, ante. 

® See Kasmala, 237, and cf Fajp. Gaz., vol. ii, p. 265. Of the Babhi I can 
discover no trace beyond what is in Tod, i, 105 (reprint). 
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4, Kachwaha. Some remarks have been made under the head 
of ‘Solar,’ We have inscriptions of Kagghapaghata 
(or Kagchapari) from Gwalior (Yik. 1034 and 
onwards). One mentions the clan as the ally of the 
Candella. Another in Vik. 1150 mentions that the 
king (of the 1034 inscription) conquered Gopadri 
(Gwalior). They appear also in the chronicles as in 
‘Antarbed’ (in the Doab), and allied with Prithwi 
Chand of Delhi. They expelled the Eargujar and 
Mina from Amber and Jaipur. They are still prevalent 
in the north-east states of Rj., especially in Jaipur and 
Alwar; a sept called Shekhawat is in North Jaipur. 
In Shahjahanpur (N.) is an inferior branch called 
Kasip. The Ghorewaha of Jalandhar (P.) claim to be 
another branch (Ibbetson, § 457). 

5. Mandahar (East P., also in part of Rohilkhand) claim 

as cognate, the Kandahar, Eargujar, Sahkarwal, and 
Panihar : of these I find no notice. They say they 
are descended from Lava, and left Oudh in the (late) 
times of the Candela (Crookes, iv, 473). 

6. Nikumbh. This clan was mentioned at p. 528, ante, 

because of a detailed tradition that they belong to 
the Solar race (through Sagara, who came into conflict 
with the Talajangha) ; and it is noteworthy that the 
name Nikumbha is found among the Kunbi of 
Bombay, as if there had at one time been some Solar 
settlement in the West,^ They now appear in Alwar 
and East Rj., and were in Mewar before the Gahlot, 

7. Raghuvansi (0., East P.) claim to be the same stock as 

No. 6, and connected with the ‘ Raghuvansi ’ dynasty 
of Harshadeva (a.d. 606-650), who, however, appears 
to be Vaisya. 

8. Raikwar. (0.), a purely local clan, who say they came 

from a village called Raika, in Kasmlr : as sun- 
worship prevailed there, there may be some ‘Solar’ 
connection, not necessarily Aryan. 

* Crookes (ir, 86), alluding to a Kanhde^ inscription of the thirteenth century. 

See Bom. Gaz., toI. i, pt. 2, pp. 470, 521, and vol. xxiv, p. 66 note, p. 414. 
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9. Sirnet (East 0.) call tliemselves a branch of the 

Nikumbh, but curiously have a tradition that their 
branch came from a dominion in West Assam. 

10. Surajbahsi (N., O.). As many as 44,000 in the census 

gave only this generic designation. 

[I must add also, but cannot specifically classify, 
a limited clan of 'Baria’ Rajputs found in Jalandhar 
(P.), who have a curiously definite tradition that they 
are derived from Karna, whom they call ‘king of 
Anga/ born (miraculously) of Kunti or Prthi, by 
ike Sun-god (owing to the sage Durvasa^s charm). 
Hence he was not recognized as a Pandav, and was 
killed by the brothers. They call themselves ‘ Solar,' 
though having no connection with the regular 
Surajbansi clans.] 


IV. Agnikula. 

[See remarks in text : really this group forms part 
of the ‘ unknown ’ since no origin except the uncertain 
fire-legend, and some local traditions, can be quoted,] 

A. Parihara, or Pratihara (Padhiar of Kathiawar?). There 

was a dynasty at Gwalior (a.d. 1129-1211) and 
some remains, as noted in the text. An inscription 
(Kielhorn’s list, No. 39) mentions a family called 
‘ Gurjara-pratihara,' from Alwar. 

B, Pramara (locally Puar, or Pufiw ar, West P. ; along 

Sutlej and Indus ; also colony in S.-East P. ; rarely 
found in Rj.), Crookes writes Panwar (N., 0., where 
there are over 96,000 of them). Bakral, an alleged 
branch in Rawalpindi (?), Gheba, and Jodra (West P.) 
are clans; and so are the Tiwana (West P., Salt 
Range). Another branch is the Siyal (West P.) — 
unless we accept Cunningham's report (from tribal 
annals) of a descent from ‘ Raja Hudi,’ in which case 
they are ludo-Scythian (Arch. Rep., ii, 22). But the 
Pramara are very likely of Saka affinity themselves. 
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Ujjayini, a clan (JSf,, 0.), descended from the TTjjain 
(Pramara) sovereigns. 

{ Calukya, or Calukya. 

Baghela, or Vaghela, W., N., 0. 

Solankhi, a branch in Gujarat, 0. 

Without doubt originating in the ultra-Vindhya 
region ; possibly of Andhra connection. 

D. Cauhan (Cahumana of inscription). 

In Rj. Early Ajmer possessions ; ousted by the 
Eathor, The septs found in Rj. are Deora (in Sirohi) : 
the Khici or descendants of Raja Pr. Chand in 
% Nirarana (N.-West Rj.). All the following are also 

real or alleged clans : — 

Amethia (North O.). Their tradition prefers 
that one of the Cauhan origins which derives them 
from Vatsa (Jamadagnya Yatsa), and they call them- 
selves ‘ Bhrigubahsi ' accordingly. But another 
account derives them from the Oamar-gaur. 

Bandhalgoti (but another account connects them 
with the Kachwaha of Jaipur). 

Gondal (P., Salt Range). 

Hara (of the chief domains Harauti, Bundi, and 
Kotah).^ 

Khigi (West P., N., 0.). 

Some authorities wo\ild make Nikurabh to belong 
to the Cauhan. 


V. Unknown. 

1, Bargujar. Various accounts are given. Some (East P.) ^ 

and some (N.), (Elliot, i, 38), claim Solar descent from 
Lava. Arose in Eastern Eajputana. Very possiblv 
connected with the ruling clans of Gurjara. Astbfese 
were originally sun-worshippers, it is possible that 
a superior grade of them, becoming Hindus, adopted 
the usual expedient of inventing a descent from Lava. 

^ May not these be the Hara Hu^a of the fifth century ? 
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2 . BarhauHa (N., O.) : Elliot, i, 57. Came from Marwur ; 

said to be Bhrigubansi, but the account mil not 
bear inspection ; their chief ancestor was in service 
with a Ceru Eaja and fighting the Bhar. 

3. Bisen (N., 0.), said to be Bhrigubansi, from Parasuiaraa 

(Crookes, ii, 116). Remnants of a half- Aryan stock 
not expelled from their country. 

4. Bundela, gave name to Bundelkhand (Elliot, i, 45). 

Probably a spurious offshoot of the Gaharwar or 
Eathor. 

5. Candela (or Can della). A powerful tribe, but probably of 

mixed origin. An inscription of a.d. 953 (Ep. Ind., 
i, 123) calls the family Candella, or Candrateya, with 
descent from a sage Candrateya, himself a descendant 
of Atri. (It is curious how many of these later 
traditions suggest the idea of a foreign warrior tribe 
becoming Brahmanic.) The (Khajuraho) inscription 
shows the family as of sufficient rank (in the tenth 
century) to marry into a Cauhan clan. Were Jaina 
at one time. Cunningham thinks they began at 
Mahoba (fifty-four miles south of Ha mi r pur, N.W. 
Provinces) in the ninth century ; afterwards ruled at 
Kalanjara. Certainly not Sombansi, as sometimes 
suggested. 

6. Dhanial (P., Salt Eange). 

7. Dhund (P., N.W. hills). Some very old tribes along 

with the Sati and Ketwal (Arch. Eep., ii, p. 13). 

8. Gaur (locally Gaurwa). A name given to denote the 

tribe of the older Eajas of Gaur or Bengal. Now 
divided into the Bhat - gaur, Camar - gaur, and 
Bah man -gaur, implying mixed races descendant 
from mothers of the Bhat, Camar, and Brahman 
castes or clans. Some of the Sutlej hill Eajas 
(P .) of Suket, Mandi, etc., are ‘ Gaur/ An old 
chronicle states they preceded the Cauhan in Ajmer. 
A Gaur chief fought Sindhia at Supara, or Sopara 
(Thana district of Bombay), as late as 1809. (This 
place was said to have been for centuries the capital 
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of the Upper Konkan.) It is quite likely that the 
Bengal Rajas, of uncertain clan and called Gaur 
from the locality, were widely dispersed before the 
early Moslem conquests, and gave rise to a very 
miscellaneous series of clans. 

9. Gautam. A local tribe (N., 0.), origin uncertain. 
Whether it is connected with Gautama Rishi or 
with the Sakya famous as the clan of Buddha, it is 
impossible to say. If it were so, on becoming Hindu 
it would not cherish any such reminiscence. I must 
refer to Crookes, ii, 404, for details : the sixth 
descendant of the Sage Gautama could not be con- 
temporary with any Gaharwar or Rathor prince of 
Kanauj. 

10. Goleria (East P, IT ills) : Ibbetson, § 457. Possibly 

connected with Katocli, Jaswal, etc., and a relic 
of some ancient Aryan stock of the Trigartta 
country. 

11. Janwitr (0.), the offspring of an ancestor ‘Bariyar 

Shah,’ said to have come from the west of Gujarat 
(Champaner). Ma\^ possibly be Cauhan : since these 
were in possession of the hill-fort of Pavagarh from 
1300-1484 A.D. 

12. Jhala or Makvana, and Jetva. These are Kathiawar 

tribes, and I must refer, for their certainly Northern 
(probably Huna) origin, to the detailed account in 
Bom. Gaz., voL i, pt. 1, p. 135 ff. A branch of the 
Mihira or Mer race went thence to Rj. 

13. Johiya (S.-East P.). Possibly a relic of the local 

Yaudheya tribe. (Rapson’s Coins, p. 14.) 

14. Kalhans (0.). A local clan descended from a single 

ancestor, * Sahaj Singh.’ 

15. Kanhpuria (0.). In the sixteenth century. Possibly 

some connection with the Bais and the Gaharwar {?). 

16. Katheriya, or Katehriya. A powerful tribe in Rohil- 

khand, more probably deriving their name from the 
country than giving it, as sometimes said. (12th 
century.) 
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17. Kausik (Benares and Gorakkpur divisions). Possibly 

some local remnant of the old Kusika tribe associated 
with the Bharata, 

18. Manhiis. Jamwal is the name of a superior branch in 

the P. western hills, Yery possibly a remnant of 
some old Aryan stock. 

19. Pundir (P., local). Said to be a relic of Tod’s extinct 

Dahima royal house. Also in Upper Doab (N.), 
where as many as 56,000 are found. 

20. Sakarwar (O.). See Crookes (iv, 264). 

21. Sengar (0., in sixteenth century). Claim the same 

descent as Gautam (q.v.). 

22. Tank (N., 0.). Possibly a remnant of the Tahgana 

tribe. 

23. Tuah, or Tun war. Toraara. This tribe is celebrated, 

as a number of princes held the throne of Delhi, 
All that can be said is that possibly they may 
have had some connection with an older royal 
Aryan stock, like the vaguely denominated Gaur 
Rajputs. I have made some further remarks in the 
text about a possible origin in Sirmur (north-west 
of the Jainjmli^JSYe seem to have Tuar kings of both 
Kanauj and Delhi up to 1050 a.d., after which the 
Rath or took Kanauj and confined the Tuar to Delhi. 
The succession passed, on failure of heirs, to the 
Cauhan. 

The Tomara (and a section Jatu) are still found in 
the East P., and in N. and 0. there were 39,000 
Tuars (1891). The Janghara are a Tuar sept in 
Rohilkhand. 

24. Yala (or Bala). I may perhaps include this, as there 

is a chief still ruling at Dhank (Gujarat). Remarks 
have been made under the head of * Solar.’ 

[I have not included a few purely local and minor clans, 
already noted in the Panjab list at p. 535.] 
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Art. XVI . — A Theory of Zfnicerml Grammar y as applied 
to a Group of Savage Languages, By B. C. Temple. 

In reviewing lately Mr. Portman’s Notes on the Languages 
of the South Andaman Group of Tribes/^ I pointed out that 
he had used a pamphlet of my own', privately printed in 
1883, entitled A Brief Exposition of a Theory of Universal 
Grammar/’ which was specially designed to meet the very 
difficulties he had to face in giving a general idea of 
languages constructed on lines at first sight very different 
from those on whose structure modem European Grammar 
is based. 

I also pointed out that the pamphlet in question arose 
out of the practical impossibility of using the usual 
inflexional system of Grammar, as taught in Europe 
for the accurate description of a group of agglutinative 
languages, and that it had its immediate origin in the 
criticisms of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, public and private,, 
on an old work of 1877 and certain MSS. by myself and 
Mr. E. H. Man on the Andamanese speech, Mr. Ellis 
explained that in order to adequately represent for scientific 
readers such a form of speech as the Andamanese, we 
require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical 
conceptions, which shall not bond an agglutinative language 
to our inflexional translation,” and he asked me accordingly 
if it were not possible “ to throw over the inflexional 
treatment of an uninflected lansruage.” This, and the 
further consideration that since every human being speaks 
with but the one object of communicating his own 
intelligence to other human beings, the several possible 
ways of doing this must be based on some general laws 
applicable to them all, if only one could find them out, 
J.11.A.S. 1899 37 
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led me to make the attempt to construct a general theory 
on logical principles, which should abandon the inflexional 
treatment, its conceptions, and its terms. 

Such an attempt involred a wide departure from orthodox 
grammatical teaching, and I found that Mr. Port man, 
while adopting the theory, had been unable to clear himself 
of the teaching in which he had been brought up, and 
had consequently produced a work which was a compromise 
between the two. His laborious and praiseworthy efibrts 
to adequately represent the Andamanese languages had 
failed in point of clearness, and my theory was not properly 
represented in his ]^ges. I therefore promised in the 
review to revert to the subject again in this Journal, and 
to give its readers a more extended view of the theory 
than was then possible. Hence this article. 

With these few introductory remarks I will proceed at 
once with my subject, commencing with a general statement 
of the argumentation on w^hich the theory is based, testing 
it as a method of clearly presenting a savage group of 
tongues constructed after the fashion of the Andamanese 
by an explanation thereby of the linguistic contents of an 
entire story, as given by Mr. Portman, viz. The Andaman 
Fire Legend,'’ and concluding by a skeleton statement of 
the theory itself. 

Premising that I am talking of the conditions of sixteen 
years ago, I found myself, in building up the theory, 
compelled, in order to work out the argument logically^ 
to commence where the accepted Grammars ended, viz. at 
the sentence, defining the sentence as the expression of 
a complete meaning, and making that the unit of language. 
Clearly, then, a sentence may consist of one or more 
expressions of a meaning or ‘ words,' which I defined as 
single expressions of a meaning. It can also consist of 
two separate parts — the subject, i.e., the matter to be 
discussed or communicated, and the predicate, i.e., the 
discussion or communication. And when the subject or 
predicate consists of many words it must contain principal 
and additional words. 
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This leads to the argument that the components of 
a sentence are words, placed either in the subjective or 
predicative part of it, having a relation to eacb other in 
that part of principal and subordinate. Therefore, because 
of such relation, words fulfil functions. The functions of 
the principal words are to indicate the subject or predicate, 
and of the subordinate words to illustrate the predicate, or 
to explain the subject or to illustrate that explanation. 
Again, as the predicate is the discussion or communication 
on the subject, it is capable of extension or completion by 
complementary words, which form that part of a sentence 
recognized in the Grammars as ‘ the object.’ 

This completes the first stage of the argument leading 
to a direct and simple definition of grammatical terms ; but 
speech obviously does not stop here, because mankind speaks 
with a purpose, and the function of his sentences is to 
indicate that purpose, which must he one of the following 
in any specified sentence : — (1) affirmation, (2) denial, 
(3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, (5) information. 

Now, purpose can be indicated in a sentence by the 
position of its components, by variation of their forms, or 
by the addition of special introductory words. Also, 
connected purposes can be indicated by connected sentences, 
placed in the relation to each other of principal and 
subordinate, which relation can be expressed by the position 
of the sentences themselves, by variation of the forms of 
their components, or by the addition of special words of 
reference. And a word of reference can act in two ways, 
either by merely joining sentences, or by substituting itself 
in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers. Further, the inter-relation of 
the words in a sentence can be expressed by the addition 
of special connecting words, or by variation or correlated 
variation of form. 

These considerations complete what may be called the 
second stage of the argument leading to clear definitions 
of grammatical terms. The argument thereafter becomes 
more complicated, taking us into the explanation of 
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elliptical, i.e, incompletely expressed, forms of speech, and 
into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses, 
and periods. But to keep our minds fixed for the present 
only on that part of it which leads to plain grammatical 
definitions, it may be stated now that functionally a word 
is either — 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or C07nplement 
(object) of a sentence. 

(3) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or com- 
plement. 

(4) K predicatoT, or indicative of its predicate. 

(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or com- 
plement, or of the explanation of its subject or complement. 

(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its 
components (words). 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. 

(8) A referent conjunct or, or explanatory of the inter- 
relation of connected sentences by joining them. 

(9) A referent siihslitute, or explanatory of the inter- 
relation of connected sentences by substitution of itself in 
the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers. 

These, then, are the terras I concocted and the arguments 
out of which they grew. Of course, grammarians w^ill 
know that all this is syntax, and I will now explain why 
I consider that it is far more important to study function 
than form as essential to the correct apprehension of words, 
and how to my mind accidence arises properly out of syntax 
and not the other way round, as we have all been taught. 

It is obvious that any given w^ord may fulfil one or more 
or all the functions of words, and that therefore words may 
be collected into as many classes as there are functions, any 
individual word being transferable from one class to another 
and belonging to as many classes as there are functions 
which it can fulfil. The functions a word fulfils in any 
particular sentence can be indicated by its position therein 
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without or with variation of form, and, because of this, the 
form which a word can he made to assume is capable of 
indicating the class to which it belongs for the nonce. It 
is further obvious that words transferable from class to class 
belong primarily to a certain class and secondarily to the 
others, that a transfer involves the fulfilment of a new 
function, and that a word in its transferred condition 
becomes a new word connected with the form fulfilling the 
primary function, the relation between the forms, i.e. the 
words, so connected being that of parent and offshoot. 
Form, therefore, can indicate the class to which a parent 
word and its offshoots respectively belong. 

This is the induction that leads me to argue that form 
grows out of function, or, to put it in the familiar way, 
accidence grows out of syntax, because when connected 
words differ in form they must consist of a principal part 
or stem, and an additional part or functional affix. The 
function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word, 
and the function of the affix to modify that meaning with 
reference to the function of the word. This modification 
can be expressed by indicating the class to which the word 
belongs, or by indicating its relation or correlation to the 
other words in the sentence. 

But the stem itself may consist of an original meaning 
and thus be a simple stem, or it may contain a modification 
of an original meaning and so be a compound stem. 
A compound stem must consist of a principal part or root 
and additional parts or radical affixes, tlie function of the 
root being to indicate the original meaning of the stem, 
and of the radical affixes to indicate the modifications by 
which the meaning of the root has been changed into the 
meaning of the stem. 

Further, since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, 
they must possess inherent qualities, which can be indicated 
by qualitative affixes. 

Thus it is that the affixes determine the forms of words, 
bringing into existence what is usually called etymology 
or derivation. They are attachable, separably or inseparably. 
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to roots and stems and words by the well-recognized methods 
of prefixing, infixing, and suffixing, either in their full or 
in a varied form. It is the method of attaching them by 
variation of form that brings about inflexion in all its 
variety of kind. 

Such is the line which I have long thought inductive 
argument should take, in order to work out the grammar 
of any given language or group of languages logically, 
starting from the base argument that speech is a mode of 
communication between man and man, expressed through 
the ear by talking, through the eye by signs, or through 
the skin by touch, and taking a language to be a variety 
or special mode of speech. 

The grammar, i.e. the exposition of the laws, of any 
single language seems to me to stop at this point, and to 
carry the argument further, as one of course must, is to 
enter the region of Comparative Grammar. In doing so 
one must start at the same point as before, viz. the sentence, 
but progress on a different line, because hitherto the effort 
has been to resolve the unit of language into its components, 
and now it has to be considered as being itself a component 
of something greater, i.e. of a language. 

To continue the argument. Since a sentence is composed 
of words placed in a particular order without or with 
variation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered complete 
by the combination of the meaning of its components with 
their position or forms or both. Also, since sentences are 
the units of languages, words are the components of 
sentences, and languages are varieties of speech, languages 
can vary in the forms of their words, or in the position 
in which their words are placed in the sentence, or in both. 
And thus are created classes of languages. Again, since 
the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either 
by the position of its words or by their forms, languages are 
primarUy divisible into syntactical languages, or those that 
express complete meaning by the position of their words • 
and into formative languages, or those that express complete 
meaning by the forms of their w ords. Further, since words 
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are varied in form by the addition of aflBxes, and since 
affixes may be attached to words in an altered or unaltered 
form, formative languages are divisible into agglutinative 
languages, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and 
into synthetic languages, or those that add affixes with 
alteration. And lastly, since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, 
or suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each 
divisible into (1) pre-mutative, or those that prefix their 
affixes ; (2) intro-mutative, or those that infix them ; and 
(3) post-mutative, or those that suffix them. 

Thus does it seem to me that the inductive argument 
can be carried onwards to a clear and definite apprehension 
of the birth and growth of the phenomena presented by 
the varieties of human speech, i.e. by languages. But as 
is the case with every other natural growth, no language 
can have ever been left to develop itself alone, and thus 
do we get the phenomenon of connected languages, which 
may be defined as those that differ from each other by 
varying the respective forms and positions, but not the 
meanings, of their words. And since the variation of form 
is effected by the addition of altered or unaltered affixes, 
connected languages can vary the forms of the affixes 
without materially varying those of the roots and stems of 
their words. In this way they become divisible into groups, 
or those whose stems are common, and into families, or 
those whose roots are common. 

It is also against natural conditions for any language 
to develop only in one direction, or without subjection to 
outside influences, and so it is that we find languages 
developing on more than one line and belonging strictly 
to more than one class, but in every such case the language 
has what is commonly called its genius or peculiar constitu- 
tion, i.e., it belongs primarily to one class and secondarily 
to the others. 

I have always thought, and I believe it could he proved, 
that every language naust conform to some part or other 
of the theory above indicated in outline, and in that case 
the theory would he truly what I have ventured to call 
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it — Theory of Universal Grammar/' That such a 
theory exists in nature and only awaits unearthing, I have 
no doubt whatever. Mankind, when untrammelled by 
^ teaching/ acts on an instinctive assumption of its existence, 
for children and adults alike alwaj^s learn a language in 
the same way if left to themselves. They copy the 
enunciation of complete sentences from experts in it to 
start with, learning to divide up and vary the sentences 
so acquired afterwards, and this is not only the surest 
but also the quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue 
correctly. Its rules of grammar, as stated in books about 
it, are mastered later on, and in every case where they 
only are studied there comes about that book knowledge 
of the language, which is everywhere by instinct acknow- 
ledged to be a matter apart from and inferior to the 
practical or true knowledge. I use the term ‘ true ' here, 
because, unless this is possessed, whatever knowledge may 
be acquired fails to fulfil its object of finding a new mode 
of communicating with one's fellow man. 

But it seems to me that if the laws laid down in the set 
Grammars were to follow closely on the laws instinctively 
obeyed by the untutored man, and to do no violence to 
what he feels to be the logical sequence of ideas, the divorce 
between practical and linguistic knowledge — between know- 
ledge by the ear and knowledge by the eye — would not 
be so complete as it is nowadays. And not only that; if 
the laws could be stated in the manner above, suggested, 
they could be more readily grasped and better retained 
in the memory, and languages would consequently be more 
quickly, more thoroughly, and more easily learned, both by 
children and adults, than is now practicable. Looked at 
thus, the matter becomes one of the greatest practical 
importance. 

This is what I have attempted to achieve in stating 
my theory; but, assuming it to be fundamentally ritrht 
and correctly worked out, it will be observed tha^ it 
reverses the accepted order of teaching, alters many 
accepted definitions, and, while admitting much that is 
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usually taught, it both adds and omits many details. Taken 
all round, it is a wide departure from orthodox teaching. 
Hence the interest that Mr. Portman’s efforts possess for 
mj^self. 

But, as I have already pointed out in ray review of his 
book, he has not strictly applied the theory, and has mixed 
it up in his application with the accepted teaching. I will 
therefore now put it to the test in iny own way, using for 
the piirpose Mr. Portrnan's sixth chapter on “ The Andaman 
Fire Legend,’’ which he gives in all the five languages of 
the South Andaman group. 

The story is in each case a very short one, and is given 
by Mr. Portman as follows : — 

THE AJfDAMAH PIKE LEGEXH. 

Aka-Beai>a Language. 

Interlhied Text^ 

Taul-l’oko-tima — len Puluga — la mami — ka | Luratut — la 
(a Place) — in God asleep-was 1 (a Bird) 

chapa tap — nga omo — re | chapa — la Puluga — la 
fire steal — ing bring — did 1 fire God 

pugat — ka 1 Puluga — la hoi — ka 1 Puluga — ^la chapa 
burning — was I God awake — was 1 God fire 

eni — ka | a ik chapa — lik Luratut 

seizing — was | he taking fire — by (Bird) 

I’ot — pugari — re | jek Luratut — la eni — ka 1 a 
burn — t 1 at-once (Bird) taking — was | he 
i — ^Tar-cheker Tot — pugari — re 1 Wota-Erai — baraij — len 
(a Bird) burn — t | Wota-Emi — -village — in 

Chaoga-tabanga oko — dal — re [ Tomolola 1 
The-ancestors made-fires 1 Tomolola | 

Mr, Portman^ 8 Rendering, 

God was sleeping at Taul-Toko-tima. Luratut came, 
stealing fire. The fire burnt God. God woke up. God 
seized the fire ; He took the fire and burnt Luratut with it. 
Then Luratut took (the fire) ; he burnt Tar-cheker in 
Wota-Emi village, (where then) the Ancestors lit fires. 
(The Ancestors referred to were the) Tomola. 
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Akar-Bale Language. 

Interlined Text. 

Dim-Daura — le rita Keri-Bong-tauwer — te Puluga 

(a Man) long-ago (a Place) — by God 

I’i toago choapa V — onio — kate | ong ik 
his platform fire bringing — was | he taking 

akat-paura puguru — t V — a — re | Bolub ka Tarkaur 
all-men burn — t di-d j (a Man) and (a Man) 
ka Bilichau ongot oto — jurugmu — t — ia | ongot 

and (a Man) they in-the-sea-wen — t — did j they 

at — yaukat mo — nga 1 ongot oaro — tichal-ena — te 

fish becom — ing 1 they carry-taking — by 

Rokwa-rar-tonga-baroi j — a oko — dal — nga V — a — re 

(a Place) -village-in fire-mak-ing di — d 

Mr. Portman*8 Rendering. 

Dim-Daura, a very long time ago, at Keri-Pong-tauwer, 
was bringing fire from God's platform. He, taking the 
fire, burnt everybody with it. Bolub and Tarkaur and 
Bilichau fell into the sea and became fish. They took the 
fire to Rokwa-Tar-tonga village and made fires there. 

PucHiKWAR Language. 

Interlined Text. 

Taul-Poko-tim — an Bilik Pong — pat — ye 1 Luratut 1 

(a Place) — in God sleep — did | (a Bird) [ 

Pong at ab — lechi — nga | Luratut Pong — di — ye j 

he fire bring — ing | (a Bird) seiz — ed | 

kota ong Bilik Pab — biki — ye 1 kota Bilik 
then he God burn — t j then God 

Pong — konyi — ye j Bilik ] Pong at li — ye | ong 
awaken — ed 1 God j he fire seiz — ed j he 

e Luratut Poto— toi-chu — nga 1 kota kol ong 

then (a Bird) (with)fire-hitt— ing | then again he 

e Tarchal Pote — toi-chu — ye | Chalter 
then (a Man) (with) fire-hit — did 1 (a Bird) 

Pong — di ^ — ye 1 ong Lao-Cham — len da —nga ( 
seiz — ed j he ancestors — to giv — incr | 

Wauta-Emi — en ota Lao-cham I n’ong o— kadak nga 

Wauta-Emi — in then ancestors ] they fire-mak— ing 
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Mr. Portynan's Rendering, 

God was sleeping in Taul-roko-tima. Luratut went to 
bring fire. Luratut caugbt hold of the fire, then he burnt 
God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. He hit 
Luratut with the fire. Then again he hit Tarchal with 
the fire. Chalter caught hold of it. He gave it to the 
ancestors. Then the ancestors made fire at W auta-Emi. 


Aukau- J uwoi Language. 

Interlined Text, 

Kuro-t’on-mik — a Mom Mirit — la 1 Bilik 
(a Place) — in Mr. Pigeon | God 
Taukau — ema — t | peakar at — lo top — chike | 

slep — t I wood fire — with stealing — was 1 
at laiche Lech — lin a | kotak a 
fire the-late (a Man) — to he 1 then he 
auko — kodak — chine at — lo Karat- tat ak^e mi — in | 

fire-make — did fire-with (a Place) — at | 

Mr, Portmanh Rendering, 

Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Kuro-t^on-mika, while 
God was sleeping. He gave the brand to the late Lech, 
who then made fires at Karat-tatak-emi. 


Kol Language. 

Interlined Text, 

Taul-roko-tim — en Bilik — la pat — ke | Luratut — la 
(a Place) — in God asleep — was | (a Bird) 

Oko-Emi — t at kek — an 1 Kaulotat — ke | lin 
(a Place) — in fire too — k | (a Man) — was | by 
P — a — chol — an Min-tong-ta — kete 1 Min-tong-ta — kete-lak 
(he) — wen — t (a Place) — to | (a Place) —to -by 

P — ir — bil — an | Kaulotat Pir — pin 

(it) — out-wen — t [ (a Man) charcoal 

Pir — dauk — an | k'irim — kaudak — an | n’a 
break — did ] fire-make — did j they 

n^otam — tepur — an | at — ke iPote — tepur — an 1 
alive — became j fire — by (they) — alive — ^became 1 
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Min-tong-tauk-pauroich — in Jangil | n’a 

(a Place) -village — in ancestors 1 they 
Poko — kaudak — an | 
fire-make — did | 

Mr. FortmarCs Rendering. 

God was sleeping at Taul-Poko-tima. Luratut took away 
fire to Oko-Emi. Kaulotat went to Min-tong-ta, (taking fire 
with him from Oko-Erni). At Min-tong-ta the fire went 
out. Kaulotat broke up the charred firewood and made 
fire again, (by blowing up the embers). They (the people 
there) became alive. Owing to the fire they became alive. 
The ancestors thus got fire in Min-tong-tauk village. 

In making an analysis of the language in which the 
above story is couched, it is at first all plain sailing, and 
it will be seen at a glance from any of these sentences 
that the Andamanese sentence is the expression of a 
complete meaning, capable at once of being divided into 
subject and predicate. This can be seen as under, making 
S. mean that the word is in the subjective, and P. that 
it is in the predicative, part of the sentence. 


Aka-Beada. 

Taul-Poko-tima-len (P.) Pulugala (S.) mamika (P.). 
Luratutla (S.) chapa-tapnga (S.) omore (P.). Chapala (S.) • 
Pulugala (P.) pugatka (P.). Pulugala (S.) boika (P.). 
Pulugala («.) chapa (P.) enika (S.). A (S*) ik (S.) chapa- 
lik (P.) Luratut (P.) Tot-pugarire (P.). Jek (P.) Luratutla 
(S.) enika (P.).^^ A (S.) Itarcheker (P.) Pot-pugarire (R). 
Wota-Emi-baraij-len (P.) Chaoga-tabanga (8.) oka-dalre 
(P.). Tomola (8.) (P, wanting). 


Akar-Bale. 


Dim-Daurale fS.) rita (P.) Keri-Pong-tauwer-te (P ) 
Puluga (P.) I’i (P.) toago (P.) choapa (P.) I’omokate (P) 
Ong (S.) ik (S.) akat-paura (P.) pagurut-l’are (P.). Boluh 
(^S.) ka (S.) Tarkaur (S.) ka (S.) Bilichau (S.) (P. wanting) 
Ongot (S.) otojurugmutia (P.). Ongot (S.) atvaukat fp ) 
monga (P.) Ongot (b ) oarotickal-ona-te (S.) Eokwa-l’ar- 
tonga (P.) baroij-len (P.) oko-dalnga-Pare (P.). 
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PUCHIKWAR. 

Taul-Voko-tim-an (P.) Bilik (S,) Fong-patye (P.). 
Luratut (S.) (P. wanting). L^ong (S.) at (P.) ab-lecliinga 
(P.). Luratut (S.) Fong-diye (P.). Kota (P.) ong (S.) 
Bilik (P.) Pab-bikiye (P.). Kota (P.) Bilik (S.) Pong- 
konyiye (P,). Bilik (S.) (P. wanting). L’ong (S.) at (P.) 
liye (P.). Ong (S.) e (P.) Luratut (P.) Poto-toi-chunga 
(P.). Kota (P.) kol (P.) ong (S.) e (P.) Tarcbal (P.) Pote- 
toi-chuye (P.). Cbalter (S.) Pong-dive (P.). Ong (S.) 
Laocham-len (P.) danga (P.). Wauta-Erai-eii (P.) ota (P.) 
Laocbam (S.) (P. wanting). N'ong-o-kadaknga (P.). 

Aukau-Juwot. 

Kuro-Pon-mik-a (P.) Mom-Miritla (S.) (P. wanting). 
Bilik (S.) Paukau-emat (P.)- (S. wanting) peakar (P.) 

atdo (P.) topchike (P.). At (P.) laicbe (P.) Lecb-lin (P.) 
a (S.) (P. wanting). Kotak (P.) a (S.) auko-kodakchine 
(P.) at-lo (P.) Karat-tatak-erai-in (P.). 

The whole narration in this language is extremely 
elliptical, and what Mr. Portman defines as the first 
‘ phrase ' seems to me to be three elliptical sentences. 

Kol. 

Taul-Poko-tim-en (P.) Bilikla (S.) patke (P.). Luratutla 
(S.) Oko-emit (P.) at (P.) kekan (P.). Kaulotat-ke (S. and 
P.). Lin (P.) Pa-cholan (8. and P.) Min- tong- ta-kete 
(P,). Min- tong -ta-ketelak (P.) Pir-bilan (S. and P.). 
Kaulotat (S.) Pir-pin (P.) Pir-daukan (P.). (S. wanting) 

k'irim-kaudakan (P.). N'a (S.) n'otam-tepuran (P.). Atke 
(P.) n’ote-tepuran (S. and P.). Min-tong-tauk-pauroich-in 
(P.) jangil (S.) n’a (S.) Poko-kaudakan (P.). 

There are instances in these languages of combining the 
subject and predicate in one expression, which are an 
indication of grammatical grow^th. E-g., Kaulotat-ke is 
really an indicator (noun) with a predicative (verbal) suflBx, 
and signifies some such expression as : ‘ Now, there was one 
Kaulotat,* In W ote-tepurayi we have the subject and predicate 
again combined into one expression — a* (they) -ote-iepiiran 
(became alive). 
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The next point for consideration, viz., that the components 
of the sentences are words, placed either in the subjective 
or predicative parts of it, having a relation to each other 
In that part, needs no special illustration, and one may pass 
on to the functions of the words, using the abbreviations 
given below in the illustrations exhibited. To make these 
clear to the reader, I will recapitulate the explanations given 
ill the Theory. 

Functionally a word is either — 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. Int, (Interjection, 

vocative, etc.) 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement 

(object) of a sentence. In, (Noun.) 

(3) An expUcator, or explanatory of its subject or comple- 

ment. B, (Adjective.) 

(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate. P, (Verb.) 

(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or com- 

plement, or of the explanation of its subject or 
complement. Ill, (Adverb.) 

(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its 

components (words). C, (Conjunctions, pre- and 
post-positions, etc.) 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. Intd, 

(Conjunctions.) 

(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the inter- 

relation of connected sentences by joining them. 
R,C, (Relative adverbs, pronouns, etc.) 

(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the inter-relation 

of connected sentences by substitution of itself in the 
subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers. R.S. (Pronouns ) 

By ‘complement" is meant the ‘object," and hence the 
indicators, explicators, and illustrators belono-ino- to the 
‘objective" or complementary part of the sentence are 
marked as ‘complementary indicators, etc.,’ thus* C Ind 
CP.y CM. ' ‘ 
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The various sentences in the Legends can therefore be 
anal 3 ^zed as follows : — 

Aka-Beada. 

Tauirokotimalen (111.) Pulugala (Tn.) mamika (P.). 
Luratutla (In.) chtipa- (C.In.) -tapnga (P.E. phrase) oniore 
(P.). Chapala .(In.) Pulugala (C.In.) pugatka (P.). Pulu- 
gala (In.) boika (P.). Pulugala (In.) chapa (C.In.) enika 
(P.). A (R-S.) ik (E.) chapalik (111.) Luratut (C.In.) 
Potpugarire (P.). Jek (R.C.) Luratutla (In.) enika (P.). 
A (R.S.) Itarcheker (C.In.) Potpugarire (P.). Wota-Emi- 
baraijlen (Ilk) Choaga-tabanga (In.) okodalre (P.). Tomo- 
lola (In., P. wanting). 

Akar-Bale. 

Dim-Daurale (In.) rita (HL) KeriPongtauwerte (111.) 
Puluga- (In.) -Pi- (C.) -toago- (In.) (E. phrase) choapa 
(C.In.) Pomokate (P.). Ong (R S.) ik (E.) akatpaura 
(C.In.) pugurut- (P.) -P- (C.) -are (P. phrase). Bolub (In.) 
ka (C.) Tarkaur (In.) ka (C.) Bilichau (In., P. wanting). 
Ongot (R.S ) otojurugmutia (P.). Ongot (R.S.) atyaukat 
(C.In.) monga (P.)- Ongot (R.S.) oarotichabenate (E.) 
RokwaPartonga-baroija (111.) okodalnga- (P.) -P- (C.) -are 
(P. phrase), 

Puchikwar, 

TaulPakatiman (111.) Bilik (In.) Pongpatye (P.). Luratut 
(In., P. wanting). L’ong (R.S.) at (C.In.) ahlechinga (P.). 
Luratut (In.) Pongdi 3 ^e (P.). Kota (R.C.) ong (In.) Bilik 
(C.In.) Pabbikiye (P.). Kota (R.C.) Bilik (In.) Pongkonyiye 
(P.). Bilik (In., P. wanting). L’ong (R.S.) at (C.In.) liye 
(P.). Ong (R.S.) e (R.C.) Luratut (C.In.) Pototoi-chunga 
(P.). Kota (R.C.) kol (111.) ong (R.S.) e (R.C.) Tarchal 
(C.In.) PotetoUchu 3 re (P.). Chalter (In.) Pongdiv^e (P-)- 
Ong (R.S.) Laocharnlen (111.) danga (P.). Wauta-Emi-en 
(111.) ota (R.C.) Laocham (In., P. wanting). N^ong (R.S.) 
okadaknga (P.). 

Aukau-Juwoi. 

KuroPonmika (111.) Mom (E.) Miritla (In., P. wanting). 
Bilik (In.) Paukauemat (P.). (In. wanting) peakar (C.In.) 
atio (C.Ill.) topchike (P.). At (C.In.) laiche- (E.) -Lech- 
(In.) -lin (111. phrase) a (R.S., P. wanting). Kotak (R.C.) 
a (R.S.) aukokodakchine (P.) atlo (Ilk) Karattatak- 
Emi-in (Ilk). 
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Kol. 

Tauirokotiineii (111.) Bilikla (In.) patke (P.). Luratutla 
(In.) Oko-Ernit (111.) at (C.In.) kekan (P.). Kaulotat- 
(In.) -ke- (P., the whole expression being an Integer). 
Lin (111.) T- (E.S.) -acholan- (P. P. phrase) Mintongtakete 
(111.). JVIintongtaketelak (111.) P- (E.S.) -irbilan (P. P. 
phrase). Kaulotat (In.) Pirpin (C.In.) Pirdaukan (P.). 
(In. wanting) k'irirnkaudakan (P.). (E.S.) n^otainte- 

puran (P.). Atke (111.) iP- (E.S.) -otetepuran (P. P. phrase). 
Mintongtauk-pauroichin (111.) jangil (In.) (P. wanting). 
N’a (E.S.) Poko-kaudakan (P.). 


The above method of syntactical analysis shows that all 
the languages arrive at a complete meaning, i.e. construct 
their sentences, in precisely the same way. In other words, 
they are all the outcome of the same habit of thought. 
It shows further, that that habit of thought is the simplest 
possible. Complications or extensions of ideas barely arise, 
and then only in the most direct form. E.g., Ptiluga-Vi- 
foago-choapa (God-his-platform-fire, i.e. the fire from God’s 
platform) and Ougot atgaukat mouga, ongot octroi ichaUenate 
Rokii'ci-V artonga-hctroija okodcdncja-V cire (they fish becoming, 
they carrying-taking-by Eokwa-Partonga-village*in fire- 
lighting-did, i.e. they became fish and taking (the fire) to 
the village of Eokwa-Partonga lit a fire). The only signs 
of old habit or u?e in the languages are the frequent ellipses, 
indicating familiarity with them. The analysis also shows 
the languages to he purely colloquial, and therefore to have 
never been subjected to the modifications necessary w^hen 
communication by signs, i.e. by writing, is resorted to. In 
short, the analysis seems to prove that the langnao-es are 
the outcome of minds capable of but a very limited range 
of thought. Here, then, is one measure of the Universal 
Theory ’’ as a working hypothesis. 

Leaving the syntax here and passing on to the accidence 
according to the Theory, it will be best to state for the sake 
of brevity of exposition, that an analysis of the words 
composing the Andamanese sentences shows that all the 
languages are agglutinative ; i.e., the words are formed by 
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means of affixes to roots and stems without alteration of the 
radical forms of the affixes. It will also show that, like 
all other languages, they have not developed solely on one 
principle, and that rudiments of synthesis, or the attachment 
of affixes to roots and stems with alteration of form, are also 
present. 

Andamanese words are, therefore, as a rule, easily dis- 
membered, and further examination will show that all the 
forms of affixes, i.e. prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, are present 
in them by agglutination. The use of the infixes is to 
modify the root or stem, and so they are what I have called 
radical affixes. The use of the prefixes is principally as 
radical affixes, but also to indicate the functions of the 
words or their relation to other words. They can, therefore, 
also be functional affixes. The use of the suffixes is likewise 
twofold : as functional affixes, or to indicate the inherent 
qualities of the words, i.e. to show which class they belong 
to. They are, therefore, either functional or qualitative 
affixes. 

With this preliminary information let us set to work 
to analyze the words in the Legend, omitting proper names 
for the present, and premising that in the following analysis 
R. = Root, S. = Stem, P.F. = Functional prefix, P.R. = 
Radical prefix, I. = Infix, S.F. = Functional suffix, S.Q. = 
Qualitative suffix. 


Aka-Bead A. 

(1) Mami (R.) — ka (S.Q.). So also pugat — ka: boi — ka: 

sleep(ing) — was emi — ^ka. 

(2) Chapa (R.). 
fire 

(3) Tap (R.)— nga (S.Q.). 

steal — ing 

(4) Omo (R.)— re (S.Q.). 

bring — did 

(5) Chapa (R.) — la (S.Q.). 

fire — (hon. suf.) 

(6) A (R.). 
he 
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(7) Ik (R.). 
tak(mg) 

(8) Chapa (R.)— lik (S.F.). 

fire — by 

(9) (P.F.) — ot (P.R.) — pugari (R. or S.) — re (S.Q.). 

(ref. pref.) — — burn — t 

(10) Jek (R.), 
at- once 

(11) Baraij (R. or S.) — leu (S.F.). 

village — in 

(12) Oko (P.R.)— dal (R.) —re (S.Q.). 

— fire(light) — did 

Akar-Bale. 

(1) Rita (R. or S.). 
very -long-ago. 

(2) L’ (P.F.) -i (R.). 

(ref. pref.) — he (ref. subst.) = his 

(3) Toago (R. or S.). 
platform 

(4) Choapa (R.). 
fire 

(5) (P.F.) — omo (R.)— kate (S.Q.). 

(ref. pref.) — bring — was. 

(6) Orig (R.). 
he 

(7) Ik (R.). 

tak(mg) 

(8) Akat (P.R.) — paura (R. or S.). 

all (men) 

(9) Puguru (S.) — t (S.Q.). 

bum — t 

(10) U (P.F.) — a (R.)-re (S.Q.), 

(ref. pref.) — di — d 

(11) Ka (R.). 
and 

(12) Ongot (S.). 
they 

(13) Oto (P.R.)— jurugmu (S.)— t (S.Q.)— ia (S F ^ 

sea-wen — t 

(14) At (P.R.) — vaukat (S.). 

fish. 
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(15) Oaro (S.) + tichal (S.) + ena (R.) — te (S.Q.). 

carry + hand + take — did = carried 

(16) Baroi] (R. or S.) — a (S.F.). 

village — in 

<17) Oko (P.R.)— dal (R.) — nga (S.Q.)- 
fire(light) — ing, 

PUCHIKWAR. 

(1) L' (RF.) -ong (R.). 

(ref. pref.) — he 

(2) Pat (R.)— ye (S.Q.). So also di — ye: li — ye. 

slep — t 

(3) At (R.). 
fire 

(4) Ab (P.R.) — lechi (R.) — nga (S.Q.). 

bring — ing 

(5) Kota (R. or S.). 
then 

(6) Ong (R.). 
he 

(7) E (R.). 
then 

(8) L’ (P.F.)— oto (P.R.) — toichu (S.) — nga (S.Q.)- 

(he) with -fire-hit — ting. Cf. Poto- 

toichu-ye, (he) with-fire-hit-did. 

(9) Kol (R.). 
again 

(10) Da (R.) — nga (S.Q.). 
giv —ing 

(11) Ota (R.). 
then 

(12) N’ (P.F.) —ong (R.). 

(plu. ref. pref.) — ^he = they 

(13) 0 (P.R.)— kadak (R. or S.)— nga (S.Q.). 

fire-mak — ing. 

Atjkatj-Juwoi. 

(1) Mom (R.). 

Mr. 

(2) L’ (P.F.) — aukau (P.R.) — ema (R.) — t (S.Q.). 

(he) — slep — t 
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(3) Peakar (S.). 
wood 

(4) At (P.)— lo (S.R). 
fire — with 

(5) Top (R.)^cHke (S.Q.). 

steal — was 

(6) Laiche (S.). 

Deceased 

(7) A (R.). 
he 

(8) Kotak (S.). 
then 

(9) Auko (RR.)— kodak (S.)— chine (S.Q.). 

fire-make — did. 


Kol. 


(1) Pat (R.)— ke (S.Q.). 

sleep — was 

(2) Kaulotat (S.) — ke (S.Q.). 

(male-name) — was To use the current grammatical 

tominology, this is a most interesting instance of a 
verbal termination to a noun. 

(3) At (R.). 
fire 

(4) Kek (R.)— an (S.Q.). 

take — did 

(5) Lin (R.). 
by 

(6) L’ (P.F.)— a (P.R.)— chol (R.)— an (S.Q.). 

(he) — wen — t 

(7) L’ (P.F.)-ir (P.R.)-bil (R.)-au (S.Q.). 

(it) out-wen — t 

(8) L’ (P.F.)— ir (P.R.)— pin (R.). 

(he) charcoal- (getting) 

(9) L’ (P.F.)-ir (P.R.)-dauk (R.)^an (S.Q.). 

(he) break — did 


(10) K’ (P.F. or P.R.)— irim (P.R.)— kaudak (S.)-an (S.Q.). 

fire-make —did 

(11) N’ (P.F.) —a (R.). 

(plu. ref. pref.) — he = they 
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(12) W (P.F.)— otam (P.R.)— tepur (S.)— an (S.Q.). 

(they) — kindle — d Cf. n'ote- 

tepur-an, they-kindle-d, 

(13) At (R.)— ke (S.F.). 

fire — by 

(14) Pauroich (S.)— in (S.F.)* 

village — ^in 

(16) L’ (P.F0--^ko (P.R.)— kaudak (S.)— an (S.Q.)- 
(he) — fire-make — did. 

Now the above mode of verbal analysis shows how few 
of the possible ^ parts of speech* these Tribes require to 
use in order to express the ideas contained in a complete 
narration, how very simple is the mental mechanism em- 
ployed, how extremely limited the development of the ideas 
when started. It shows that we are, in fact, dealing here 
with savage languages. Here, then, is another measure 
of the ‘‘Universal Theory*’ as a working hypothesis. 

I now propose to go into the proper names, and to see 
what their analysis tells us. 


Aka-Beada Proper Names. 

(1) Taul (R.)— P (P.F. = I.)— oko (P.R.)— tima (R.) 

Taul-tree — (its) — corner 

(P.R. + R. = S.) len (P.F.). 

in. So the whole expression 

signifies ‘in the village at the corner among the Taul 
trees. ^ 

(2) Puluga (S.)— la (S.Q.). 

God (hon. suf,). The Deity, i.e. a supernatural 

anthropomorphic being. The word mai/ mean ‘the 
Rain-bringer.* N.B. ‘ Rain * often = ‘ Storm * in the 
Andamanese tropics. 

(3) Luratut (S.)— la (S.Q.), 

Luratut. This is the name of a well-known 

bird, but in the context clearly signifies some man 
named after the bird. Here, however, we have an 
indication of legendary growth. For the Andamanese 
nowadays naturally mix up those of their ancestors 
who had ‘bird* and ‘animal* names with the birds 
and animals after whom they were named. 
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(4) I (P,R.) — Tarcheker (S,). 

Kingfisher. A ‘bird^ name, see (3). 

(5) Wota (R.)— Emi (R.). 

rise-up — hut. ‘ The village of the huts from 

which the Tribes rose (like a flight of birds), ^ i.e. the 
traditional cradle of the race. 

(6) Chaoga (S.) — taba (R.) — nga (S.Q.), 

spirit — greatest-be — ing. Chaoga denotes 

properly the appearance a dead person is supposed to 
assume, and the whole term signifies * the dead who 
were greatest,' i.e. ‘ greater than ourselves,' the 
(revered) ancestors. 

(7) Tomol (S.) — ola (S.Q.). 

Tom o(la)’s- sons — (hon. suf.). The Toraolola are the 
earliest traditional chiefs, i.e. the very earliest personages 
beyond ‘ the ancestors.' 

Akar-Bale Proper Names. 

(1) Dim (P.R.)— Daura (R.) — le (S.Q.). 

(male-name) — (hon. suf.). 

(2) Keri(R.)— r (P.F. = I.)— ong (P.R.)— tauwer (S.) 

Keri-tree — (its) — sand 

(P.R. + S. S.)— te (S.F.). 

by i.e., ‘by the village on the 

sand among the Keri-trees.' 

(3) Puluga (S.). 

God. 

(4) Bolub (S.). 

‘ fish ' name. See the ‘ bird ' names above. 

(5) Tarkaur (S.). 

‘ fish ' name. See (4). 

(6) Bilichau (S.). 

Flying-fish. A ‘fish' name. See (4). 

(7) Rokwa (S.) — r (P.F. = 1.) — ar (P.R.) — to (R.) 

stone — (its) — row-be 

(P.R. -f R. = S.)— nga (S.Q.). ^ 

— ^ Ite village by the 

row of stones.' 

PucHiKWAR Proper Names. 

(1) Taul(E.)— 1' (P.F. = I.) — oko (P.R.) — tim (R.) 
Taul-tree — (its) — corner 
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(P.R. + R.= S.)— an (S.Q.> 

— in. See identical Aka-Beada term. 

(2) Bilik (S.). 

God. 

(3) Luratut (S.). 

‘ bird ' name. See Aka-Beada term. 

(4) Tarchal (S.). 

*fish^ name. See (3), 

(5) Cbalter (S.). 

Kingfisher. A ^ bird ^ name. See (3). 

(6) Lao (R.)— cham (R.) (R. + R. == S.)~len (S.F.). 

‘ the ancestors ’ — to. See 

cbaoga-tabanga, the Aka«Beada term. 

(7) Wauta (S.)— Emi (S.)— en (S.F.). 

Wauta — Emi — in. See the Aka-Beada 

name Wota-Emi. 


Aukau-Juwoi Proper Names. 

(1) Kuro(S.)— t’ (P.F.= L) — on (P.R.)— mika (R.) 

Kuro- tree — (its) — very-big 

(P.R. -j- R. = S.). i.e., ^ the village among the great 

Kuro-trees.’ 

(2) Mirit (S.)— la (S.Q.). 

Pigeon — (hon. suf.). A ‘bird’ name. 

(3) Bilik (S.). 

God. 

(4) Lech (R.) — lin (S.F.). 
male-name — to. 

(5) Karat (S.) — t^ (P.F. = I.) — atak (P.R.) — emi (R.) 

Karat-creeper — (its) — hut 

(P.R.-l-R.==S.)-in(S.F.). 

— in i.e., ‘ in the village 

where the huts are among the Karat- creepers/ 


Kol Proper Names. 

(1) Taul (R.)— P (P.F. = I)— oko (P.R.)— tim (R.) (P.R. 
-b R. = S.) — en (S.Q.). For this name see Aka-Beada. 

(2) Bilik (S.)— la (S.Q.). 

God — (hon. suf.). 

(3) Luratut (S.) — ^la (S.Q.). For this name see Aka-Beada. 
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(4) Oko (R.)— Emi (R.)— t (S.F.). 

Oko — Emi — at This is tke same place 

as the Wota-Emi and Wauta-Emi already given, but 
it appears here in a presumably simpler form, signifying 
* the (original) huts/ 

(5) Kaulotat (S.) — ^ke (S.Q.), ^ 

Kaulotat-tree — was. This is an instance of a * tree * 
name. See Aka-Beada (3). The peculiar ‘verbal^ 
termination to the word in the text is commented 
on elsewhere. 

(6) Min (R.) — tong (R.) — ta (R.) [or tank (S.)] (R. + 

Min-tree — leaf — bone 

R.+R. [or R. or S.]=S.)— kete (S.F.)— lak (S.F.). 

— by — to I.e., 

‘ at the village of the rib-leafed Min-trees.^ 

( 7 ) Jangil (S.). 

‘ the ancestors.^ 

Now these proper names bear out in every respect the 
conclusions to be drawn from the former analysis, because 
they are clearly either mere roots or stems, or compounds 
of roots and stems thrown together by means of infixed 
affixes, the infixes themselves being in their nature plain 
functional prefixes of what is usually called a ‘‘ pronominal 
character," The sense of the words is also usually 
immediately apparent, showing the difficulty the speakers 
have in getting out of the region of concrete into that of 
abstract ideas — indicating, that is, the ^ savage ^ condition 
of their minds. 

But the ‘savage' nature of the languages comes out 
even more clearly if we apply the theory in another way, 
i.e., if we exclude the proper names and pick out the roots 
or stems of all sorts to be found in the five versions of 
the “ Fire Legend." This wiU show that, leaving out 
persons and places, the five tribes tell five versions of an 
abstract story by an effort of memory with the aid between 
them of only seven separate indicators (nouns), seventeen 
separate predicators (verbs), and eight separate radicals, 
indicating the other parts of speech. Only once is an 
explicator (adj.) used in all the versions; only thrice an 
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illustrator (adv,), and then only once in any instance in 
the same language. 'No introductory words to sentences 
are used at all ; only one conjunction between words and 
only two between sentences, referring in each case to what 
has been already said. There are no forward references, 
and there is only one referent substitute (pronoun, in this 
case of the 3rd person). In telling the Legend, we 
therefore see that, to employ the old familiar phraseology, 
the Aka-Beada use two nouns, eight verbs, one ref. conj., 
and one pronoun. The Akar-Bale use five nouns, nine 
verbs, one adv., one conj., one pron. in two forms. The 
Puchikwar use one noun (fire), six verbs, one adv., one ref. 
conj. in two forms, one pron. The Aukau-Juwoi use two 
nouns, three verbs, one adj., one pron. The Kol use three 
nouns, seven verbs, one adv., one pron. Poverty of thought 
and idea could hardly go lower than this. We are really 
brought face to face with the speech of undeveloped savages. 

The evidence is as follows : — 


Tables of Roots and Stems. 
Indicators (Nouns). 


English. 

Aka-Beada. 

Akar-Bale. Puchikwar. Aukau-Juwoi. Kol. 

village 

baraij 

baroij 

pauroich 

platform 


toago 


all-men 

paura 



fire 

chapa 

choapa at at 

at 

fish 


yaukat 


wood 


peakar 


charcoal 



pin 


Predicators (Verbs). 


seize 

eni 

ena 

di, li 



take 

ik 

ik 


kek 

light-a- 

•fire dal 

dal 

kadak 

kodak 

kaudak 

do 


a 




sleep 

mami 


pat 

ema 

pat 

steal 

tap 


top 


bring 

omo 

omo 

lechi 
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English. 

Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. Puchikwar. Aukau-Juwoi. 

Kol. 

burn 

pugat, 1 puguru 
pugari ) 


wake 

boi konyi 


go-in to-sea 

jurugmu 


become 

mo 


carry 

tichal 


give 

da 

chol 

go , 


extinguish 


bil 

break-up 


dauk 

kindle 

Explicators ( Adj ectives) . 

tepur 

deceased 

laiche 

Illustrators (Adverbs). 


long-ago 

rita 


again 

kol 

lin 

past (by) 

Connectors (Conjunctions). 

and 

ka 



Introducers (Conj unctions) . 


Nil. 

Referents. 

(a) Conjitnctors (Conjunctions). 


at-once 

jek 


then 

ota, kota, 
e 



(h) SubstiCuUs (Pronouns). 

he 

a 

i, ong ong 

(they) 


ongot n’ong 


Incidentally the above tables indicate the extent to which 
the languages belong, in the first place to a family, and 
in the next to a group, which may be further indicated by 
examination of the aflSxes. But, as the examples available 
are so few, nothing beyond indication can be here expected. 
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The proof can be seen by an examination of Mr. Portman’s 
Comparative Yocabulary and his most patient analysis of 
the words therein. 


Tables of Affixes. 


PrefixeSy functional. 


English. Aka-Beada. 

Akar-Bale. 

Puchikwar. Aukau-Juwoi. 

Kol. 

his, its 

r- 

1’- 

1’- 1’-, t’- 

r- 

(?) his 



k’- 

k'- 

theirs 



n’- 

n*- 



Prefixes y radicaL 


(?) 

ot- 

oto- 

oto- 

otam-, ote- 

(?) 


atak- 

atak- 


(?) 


at- 



(?) 

oko- 

oko- 

oko- aukau-, 1 

oko- 




auko- J 


(?) 



ab- 


(?) 



0- 

a- 

(?) 


ar- 


ir-, irim- 

(?) 

i- 

i- 



(?) 


ong- 

on- 




SuffixeSy functional. 


by 

-lik 

-te 

-ke 

-lak 

in 

-len 

-a 

-in, -an, ) -in 

-en 




-en f 


with 



-lo 


to 



-len -liu 

-kete 

at 




-t 



SuffixeSy 

qualitative. 


was 

-ka 

-kate, 

ia -chike 

-ke 

-ing 

-nga 

-nga 

-nga 


did 

-re 

-t, -te 

-ye, -an -t 

-an, -chine 

(honorific) 

-la, -ola 

-le 

-la 

-la 


The reader will by this time have perceived that the 
development of the fundamental meanings of the roots 
and stems of Andamanese words is effected by means of 
radical prefixes ; a consideration that brings us in contact 
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with the most difficult and most interesting feature of the 
Andamanese languages. 

To the Andamanese mind roots present themselves as 
being divided off roughly into classes as under, to use 
Mr. Portman’s classification, which is, of course, an impossible 
one, according to the general system of grammar he purports 
to follow. But, as his classification is sufficient for the 
purpose of illustrating my points, I shall not now disturb it. 

Mr. Portman^s classification is stated by him thus : — 

The Andamanese roots appear to be divided into five 
groups, which are as follows : — 

(1) Names of parts of the body, with special reference 
to the human body. Roots referring to the human race 
generally. 

(2) Names of other natural animate and inanimate objects. 

(3) Roots which are capable of being converted into 
either Explicators or Predicators, as well as being Indicators. 

(4) Pronouns. 

(5) Postpositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, Exclamations, 
Proper Names of Andamanese men and women, the Flower 
Names given to Andamanese girls. Honorific Names, etc., 
Particles. 

Now, with reference to the above statement, the main 
function of the radical prefixes is to indicate the group 
to which a root belongs, either primarily or secondarily 
by implication. In the groups, or in some of them at 
least, there are sub-groups, e.g., in group 1 we find sub- 
groups, of which the following are samples : — 


Table of Sub-Groups in Group L 


English. Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. Puchikwar. Aukau-Juwoi. Kol 
tead ot-cheta aut-chekta ote-ta auto-tau aute-toi 
hand on-kauro ong-kauro ong-kaure aun-korau aun-kaure 
mouth aka- bang aka-boang o-pong aukau-pong o-pong 

knee ab-lo ab-lo ab-lu a-lu o-lu 

ear ik-puku id-puku ir-bo re-baukau er-bokau 

spine ar-gorob ar-kate ar-kurab a-kurup o-kurup 
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As miglit be expected of savages, the Andamanese are 
intensely anthropomorphic, and this fact comes out in their 
languages, the radical prefixes in form and origin revolving 
for all Groups chiefly round those used to differentiate the 
parts of the human body or human attributes and necessities. 
There are, however, radical prefixes, whose function is 
purely to modify the meaning of a root, and so to form, in 
combination with the root, a pure stem. Here are instances 
out of Mr. Portman’s book : — 

Yop{'da) is, in Aka-Beada, ^ soft ’ or * pliable ’ ; then, 
a sponge is ot-yopy soft ; a cane is auto-yopy pliable ; a pencil 
is aka-yop or auko-yop, pointed ; the human body is ah-yop^ 
soft ; certain parts of it are ong-yopy soft ; fallen trees are 
ar-yopy rotten; an adze is ig-yop, blunt. 

Chatirog{-nga) means in Aka-Beada generally ‘ tie(ing) 
up.* Unmodified by a radical prefix it refers to the tieing 
up of bundles of firewood or plantains, whence chaiirog^ 
nga[-da)y a faggot. But when so modified it can mean as 
follows : aiit-chaurog-nga y tieing up the carcases of dead 
pigs so that they may be carried on the back ; aka-chmtrog- 
ngUy tieing up jack-fruit into bundles; ar chaurog-ngdy tieing 
up birds ; ong-chaiirog-nga, tieing together the feet of little 
pigs while alive to prevent escape. 

The anthropomorphism of the Andamanese, already noticed, 
induces them to refer all words, capable of such reference, 
directly to themselves, by means of referent prefixes to 
stems composed of roots plus radical prefixes ; thus : — 


The Head, 


English, 

Aka-Beada. 

Akar-Bale. 

Puchikwar. Ankau-Juwoi. 

Kol. 

head 

-cheta 

-chekta 

-ta 

-tau 

-toi 

his-d® 

ot- 

aut- 

ote- 

auto- 

aute- 

my-d° 

d’ot- 

d’aut- 

t’ote- 

t’auto- 

t’aute- 



The 

Hand. 



hand 

-kauro 

-kauro 

-kaure 

-korau 

-kaure 

his-d° 

on- 

ong- 

ong- 

aun- 

aun- 

thy-d® 

ng*on- 

ng’ong- 

ng’ong- 

ng^aun 

ng’aun- 
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In the above cases, to the roots for ^head’ and ^hand^ 
are added for ‘ his ^ the root-forms of the prefixes, to which 
for ‘ my ’ and ‘ thy ’ have been superadded abbreviated 
forms of the root-forms for ‘ I ' and ‘ thou/ And so it is 
for all the * persons/ 

Also when the reference is possible to persons in the 
plural,^' some, but not by any means all, the Andamanese 
emphasize the fact of such reference by modifying the form 
of the radical prefix to indicate it, thus ; — 


Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. 


Sing. 

Flu. 

Sing. 

Flu. 

ot 

otot 

aut 

autot 

ong 

oiot 

aung 

aungtot 

aka 

akat 

akar 

akat 

ab 

at 

ap 

at 

ig 

itig 

id 

idit 

ar 

arat 

ar 

arat 


No such alterations take place in Puchikwar and Aukau- 
Juwoi, except to differentiate * thy ^ from ^ your/ Thus : 
in Puchikwar, ante^ sing., is mtely plu. ; and in Aukau- 
Juwoi autaUy sing., is aiitelf plu. ; and so on. 

To the differentiating plu. radical prefixes are added, 
where necessary, functional prefixes, thus : — 

English. Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. Puchikwar. Aukau-Juwoi. 

our m’otot m'autot m’aute m’autau 

your ng’otot ng’autot ng’autel ng’autel 

Another noteworthy fact, again due to anthropomorphism, 
is that usually the Andamanese languages conceive every 
word, when possible, as referred to ‘ the 3rd person / e.g., 
ot-cMa-da is strictly not * head, but ‘ his head.’ So 
otoUcheta-da is strictly ‘ their heads.’ And so, in order to 
express a clear reference to a ‘3rd person,’ where the 
context renders such necessary, they do so by means of 
a referent prefix evolved for the purpose, thus : 

English. Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. Puchikwar. Aukau-Juwoi. Kol 
Sing. Flu. Sing. Flu. Sing. Flu. Sing. Flu. Sing. Flu. 
-’s, its ) r- r- r- l'- l'- len*. T- len’. 1’- len’- 

his (their) J 
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The last three forms seem to explain the origin of this 
curious habit, for in them we find a special referent prefix 
for ^ their,’ and so, when it is necessary to make ‘ their ’ 
clearly referent, we find a second prefix le superadded. 
We can therefore also say that the referent prefix seems 
to indicate one of the signs of ^ growth ’ in the languages, 
as we now have them. 

Lastly, when the natural conditions require that an 
Andamanese should throw into a single expression more 
than one idea, he does so by direct and simple combination, 
with the aid of his referent prefix for ^ its,’ as may be seen 
from the proper names and some of the compound words 
in the texts of the Legend. Thus : TauLl’-okotima, Taul- 
tree-its-corner, i.e. (the village at) the corner (among) the 
Taul-trees ; Keri-l’-ongtauwer, Keri-tree-its-sand, i.e. (the 
village on) the sand (among) the Keri- trees. 

So here, again, it appears to me that the languages, even 
in the complicated forms and usage of the prefixes, show 
themselves to be purely and directly the expression of 
‘ savage ’ thought, affording yet another raeasuj*e of the 
Theory as a working hypothesis. 

Now, of course, the Andamanese go far beyond this 
skeleton in the details of their speech, but everything else 
to be found in it seems to me to be a development of these 
fimdamental laws, arising out of a mere following up to 
a further expansion the ideas contained in them, or out of 
the necessities of speech itself. There are no more further 
‘principles’ to explain, so far as I can at present see, 
and I would refer the reader to Mr. Port man’s careful 
and laborious pages for a proof of the present assertions. 
I would also take leave to refer him to those pages and to 
the foregoing observations, should he desire to judge for 
himself how far the Theory may be called a successful 
attempt to meet the conditions. 

I will now proceed to state the Theory in skeleton form, 
believing that its bones can be clothed with the necessary 
flesh for every possible language by the process of direct 
natural development of detail, — that a clear and fair 
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explanation of all the phenomena of speech can be logically 
deduced from the general principles enunciated therein. 

It seems to me to be necessary to say very little at 
present by way of preface. The Theory is based on the one 
phenomenon, which must of necessity be constant in every 
variety of speech, viz, the expression of a complete meaning, 
or, technically, the sentence. Words are then considered 
as components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions 
performed by them, and next as to the means whereby they 
can be made to fulfil their functions. Lastly, languages 
are considered according to their methods of composing 
sentences and words. This course of reasoning commends 
itself to my mind as logically correct, and if it be so, must, 
when properly worked out, explain every phenomenon of 
speech. 

Terminology is a matter of convenience, and I have in the 
exposition of the Theory, changed the familiar terminology 
of the Grammars of the orthodox sort merely as a con- 
venience. The question presents itself to me as one of 
choosing between the devising of new terms and the giving 
of new definitions to well-known old ones, used habitually 
in other senses. To my own mind it is easier to apprehend 
and retain in the memory the meaning of a new word than 
to keep before the mind a new definition of an old and 
familiar one. Hence my choice. But this is so much 
a personal matter, that it is a question of indifference to 
myself which method is adopted. 

The familiar terminology has accordingly been changed 
in this wise. The old noun, adjective, verb, adverb, pre- 
position, and conjunction become indicator, explicator, 
predicator, illustrator, connector, and referent conjunctor, 
while interjections and pronouns become integers and 
referent substitutes. Certain classes also of the adverbs 
are converted into introducers. Gender, number, person, 
tense, conjugation, and declension all disappear in the 
general description of kinds of inflexion — the object becomes 
the complement of the predicate, and concord becomes 
correlated variation. Also for obvious reasons subjects, 
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necessarily occupying an important place in Grammars 
which aim at explaining all that there is to say about 
a language — such as its phonology, orthography, and 
elocution — are not now considered in the exposition of 
the Theory. 


THE SKELETON 

OP 

A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


Speech is a mode of communication between man and man 
by expression. Speech may be communicated orally through 
the ear by talking, optically through the eye by signs, 
tangibly through the skin by the touch. Languages are 
varieties of speech. 

The units of languages are sentences. A sentence is 
the expression of a complete meaning. 

A sentence may consist of a single expression of 
a meaning. A single expression of a meaning is a word. 
A sentence may also consist of many words. When it 
cdnsists of more than one word, it has two parts. These 
parts are the subject and the predicate. The subject 
of a sentence is the matter communicated or discussed in 
the sentence. The predicate of a sentence is the com- 
munication or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 

The subject may consist of one word. It may also 
consist of many words. When it consists of more than 
one word, there is a principal word and additional words. 
The predicate may consist of one word. It may also consist 
of many words. When it consists of more than one word, 
there is a principal word and additional words. Therefore 
the components of a sentence are words placed either in 
l.R.A.6. 1899. 


39 
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the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation 
to each other in that part. This relation is that of principal 
and subordinate. 

Since the words composing the parts of a sentence 
are placed in a position of relation to each other, they fulfil 
functions. The function of the principal word of the subject 
18 to indicate the matter communicated or discussed by 
expressing it. The function of the subordinate words of 
the subject may be to explain that indication, or to illustrate 
the explanation of it. The function of the principal word 
of the predicate is to indicate the communication or 
discussion of the subject by expressing it. The function 
of the subordinate words of the predicate may be to 
illustrate that indication, or to complete it. The predicate 
may be completed by a word explanatory of the subject 
or indicative of the complement. Therefore, primarily, 
the words composing a sentence are either — 

(1) Indicators, or indicative of the subject. 

(2) Explicators, or explanatory of the subject. 

(8) Predicators, or indicative of the predicate. 

(4) Illustrators, or illustrative of the predicate, or 

of the explanation of the subject. 

(5) Complements, or complementary of the predicate. 

And complements are either indicators or explicators. 
Therefore also complementary indicators may be explained 
by explicators, and this explanation may be illustrated by 
illustrators. And complementary explicators may be illus- 
trated by illustrators. 

But, since speech is a mode of communication between 
man and man, mankind speaks with a purpose. The 
function of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech. 
The purpose of speech is either (1) affirmation, (2) denial, 

(3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) information. 
Purpose may be indicated in a sentence by the position 
of its components, by variation of the forms of its com- 
ponents, or by the addition of introductory words to express 

it or INTRODUCERS. 
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Also, since the function of sentences is to indicate the 
purpose of speech, connected purposes may be indicated by 
CONNECTED SENTENCES. The relation of connected sentences 
to each other is that of principal and subordinate. This 
relation may be expressed by the position of the connected 
sentences, by variation of the forms of their components, 
or by the addition of referent words expressing it or 
REFERENTS. A referent word may express the inter-relation 
of connected sentences by conjoining them, or by substituting 
itself in the subordinate sehtence for the word in tbe 
principal sentence to which it refers. Referents are there- 
fore CON JUNCTORS or SUBSTITUTES. 

Also, since the words composing the parts of a sentence 
are placed in a position of relation to each other, this 
relation may be expressed in the sentence by the addition 
of connecting words expressing it or coNNE(rroRS, or by 
variation of the forms of the words themselves. 

Also, since predicators are especially connected with 
indicators ; explicatora with indicators ; illustrators and 
complements with predicators ; and referent substitutes 
with their principals; there is an intimate relation between 
predicate r and indicator, indicator and explicate r, illustrator 
and predicator, predicator and complement, referent sub- 
stitute and principal. This intimate relation may be 
expressed by the addition of connecting words to express 
it, or by correlated variation in the forms of the especially 
connected words. 

Since speech is a mode of communication between man 
and man by expression, that communication may be made 
complete without complete expression. Speech may, there- 
fore, be partly expressed, or be partly left unexpressed. 
And since speech may be partly left unexpressed, referent 
words may refer to the unexpressed portions, and words 
may be related to unexpressed words or correlated to them. 
Referent substitutes may, therefore, indicate the subject of 
a sentence. 
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Again, many words may be used collectively to express 
the meaning of one word. The collective expression of a 
single meaning by two or more words is a phrase. The 
relation of a phrase to the word it represents is that of 
original and substitute. A phrase, therefore, fulfils the 
function of its original. 

Since a phrase is composed of words used collectively 
to represent a single expression of a meaning, that meaning 
may be complete in itself. .Therefore a phrase may be a 
sentence. A sentence substituted for a word is a clause. 
A clause, therefore, fulfils the function of its original. 

Since clauses represent words, a sentence may be com- 
posed of clauses, or partly of clauses and partly of words. 
A sentence composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and 
partly of words, is a period. 

Therefore a word is functionally either — 

(1) A sentence in itself or an integer, 

(2) An essential component of a sentence, or 

(3) An optional component of a sentence. 

The essential components of a sentence are (1) in- 
dicators, (2) explicators, (3) predicators, (4) illustrators, 
(5) complements. And complements are either indicators 
or explicators. 

The optional components of a sentence are (1) intro- 
ducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. And referents are 
either referent con junctors or referent substitutes. 

To recapitulate : Functionally a word is either — 

(1) An INTEGER, or a sentence in itself. 

(2) An INDICATOR, or indicative of the subject or com- 

plement of a sentence. 

(3) An EXPLiCATOR, or explanatory of its subject or 

complement. 

(4) A PREDiCATOB, or indicative of its predicate. 
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(5) An ILLUSTRATOR, or illustrative of its predicate or 

complement, or of the explanation of its subject 
or complement, 

(6) A CONNECTOR, OF explanatory of the inter-relation 

of its components. 

(7) An INTRODUCER, OF explanatory of its purpose. 

(8) A REFERENT CONJUNCTOE, or explanatory of the 

inter-relation of connected sentences by joining 
them, 

(9) A REFERENT SUBSTITUTE, OF explanatory of the 

inter-relation of connected sentences by sub- 
stitution of itself in the subordinate sentence 
for the word in the principal sentence to which 
it refers. 

An individual word may fulfil all the functions of 
words, or it may fulfil only one function, or it may fulfil 
many functions. When a word can fulfil more than one 
function, the function it fulfils in a particular sentence is 
indicated by its position in the sentence, either without 
variation of form or with variation of form. There are, 
therefore, classes of words. 

Since a word may fulfil only one function, there are 
as many classes as there are functions. Also, since a word 
may fulfil more than one function, it may belong to as 
many classes as there are functions which it can fulfil. 
A word may, therefore, be transferable from one class to 
another ; and this transfer may be effected by its position 
in the sentence without variation of form, or with variation 
of form. The class to which a word belongs may, therefore, 
be indicated by its form. 

When a word is transferable from one clas^ to another, 
it belongs primarily to a certain class, and secondarily to 
other classes. But, since by transfer to another class from 
the class to which it primarily belongs (with or without 
variation of form) the word fulfils a neic function^ it becomes 
a new word connected with the original word. The relation 
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between connected words is that of parent and offshoot. 
Since the form of a word may indicate its class, both parent 
and offshoot may assume the forms of the classes to which 
they respectively belong. 

When connected words differ in form, they consist of 
a principal part or stem, and an additional part or 
FUNCTIONAL AFFIX. The function of the stem is to indicate 
the meaning of the word. The function of the functional 
affix is to modify that meaning with reference to the 
function of the word. This modification may be effected 
by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
indicating its relation or correlation to the other words 
in the sentence. 

A stem may be an original meaning or simple stem, 
or it may be a modification of an original meaning or 
COMPOUND STEM. A Compound stem consists of a principal 
part or root, and additional parts or radical affixes. 
The function of the root is to indicate the original meaning 
of the stem. The function of the radical affixes is to 
indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the 
root has been changed into the meaning of the stem. 

Since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they 
possess inherent qualities. The inherent qualities of words 
may be indicated by qualitative affixes. 

Affixes are, therefore, functional y or indicative of the 

function of the word to which they are affixed, or of its 

relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence ; 

radicaly or indicative of the modifications of meaning which 

its root has undergone ; qualitative y or indicative of its 

inherent qualities. 

# 

Affixes may be — 

(1) prefixes, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word ; 

(2) infixes, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 

(3) SUFFIXES, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word. 
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Affixes may be attached to roots, stems, or words in 
their fall form, or in a varied form. When there is variation 
of form, there is inflexion or inseparability of the affix 
from the root, stem, or word. A^ the functions of affixes 
can, therefore, be fulfilled by inflexion ; and inflected %cord^ 
may conform to particular kinds of inflexion. 

Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a 
particular order, with or without variation of form, the 
meaning of a sentence is rendered complete b}’' the com- 
bination of the meaning of its components with their 
position, or with their forms, or partly with their position 
and partly with their forms. 

Since sentences are the units of languages, and words 
are the components of sentences, and since languages are 
varieties of speech, languages may vary in the forms of 
their words, or in the position in which their words are 
placed in the sentence, or partly in the forms and partly 
in the position of their words. There are, therefore, classes 
OF LANGUAGES. 

Since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered 
complete either by the position of its words or by their 
form, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical 
LANGUAGES, or those that express complete meaning by the 
position of their words ; and into formative languages, 
or those that express complete meaning b)’’ the forms of 
their words. 

Since words are varied in form by the addition of 
affixes, and since affixes may be attached to words in an 
unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible 
into AGGLUTINATIVE LANGUAGES, or those that add aflixea 
without alteration ; and into synthetic languages, or those 
that add affixes with alteration. 

Since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suflfixes, agglu- 
tinative and synthetic languages are each divisible into 
(1) pre-mutative LANGUAGES, OT those that prefix their 
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affixes ; (2) intro-mutative languages, or those that infix 
their affixes; ( 3 ) post-mutative languages, or those that 
suffix their affixes. 

• 

Languages are, therefore, by class either syntactical or 
formative. And formative languages are either agglutinative 
or synthetic. And agglutinative and synthetic languages 
are either pre-mutative, intro-mutative, or post-mutative. 

A language may belong entirely to one class, or it may 
belong to more than one class. When a language belongs 
to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular 
class, and secondarily to other classes. 

Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete 
by the meaning of its words in combination with their forms 
or position, languages may be connected languages, or 
those that vary the forms or the position, without varying 
the meanings, of their words. 

Since variation of form is effected by the addition of 
affixes in an unaltered or altered form, connected languages 
may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems 
of their words. Connected languages whose ntenu are 
common belong to a group. Connected languages whose 
rooU are common belong to a family; and, therefore, all 
connected languages belonging to a group belong to the 
same family. 
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Art. XVII . — Notes on Zaraihustrd! s Doctrine regarding the 
Soul. By E. W, West. 

On reference to the Millennial Chronology of the Bundahis 
(as corrected and extended in vol. xlvii, Intro- 

duction, § 55) it will he seen that the first millennium 
commenced in b.c, 9630 with the formation of the 
Fravashis, or primary ideas of the good creations, which 
remained insensible and motionless for 3,000 years. At 
the beginning of the fourth millennium (b.c. 6630) the 
spiritual body of Zarathustra was framed together and 
remained 3,000 years with the Amesaspentas, while the 
primeval man and ox existed undisturbed in the world, 
because the Maleficent spirit was still confounded and 
powerless. But, at the beginning of the seventh millennium 
(b.c. 3630) the Maleficent spirit rushed into the creation, 
destroyed the Primeval ox, and distressed Gayomart, the 
primeval man, who died thirty years later ; but Zarathustra 
was not born till b.c. 660. 

Descriptive of these evils we have the second Ha, or 
chapter, of the first Gatha (Yasna, xxix), in which the 
Geus-urvan, or Soul of the Primeval Ox, bewails the hard 
fate of cattle in general, owing to drovers, robbers, and 
brutes who lacerate and plunder ; he begs the protection 
of the Ame^spentas, and an assurance of good pasture 
for the animals he represents. 

The creator of the Primeval Ox, Ahura-mazda himself, 
asks Asha (‘ righteousness ’) whom it is that he has 
appointed to control the masters of cattle, and what 
benevolent ruler to prevent violence. Asha replies that 
the bad masters do not yet understand the future recompense 
they will themselves receive for kindness to their cattle, 
nor the future punishment they will suffer for cruel 
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treatment. And Tohumano (‘good-thought’) adds that 
he has found a man, in Zarathustra the Spitama, who will 
listen to their instructions and teach mankind accordingly. 

As in this case we find the term soul applied to the 
representative spirit of the Primeval Ox, so in other cases 
we shall find the representative and responsible spirit of 
a human being is the soul. The fravashi, or guardian-spirit, 
is a totally distinct spiritual adjunct which every individual 
and object of the good creation possesses ; it is a kind 
of primary idea, and is the spiritual counterpart of 
a deceased person, that is invoked, or reverenced, in certain 
ceremonies. Its duty is to protect the body which it 
represents. 

In the Gathas the following passages occur, regarding 
the soul and its responsibilities, and are here explained 
according to Darmesteter’s translations : — 

Tasna, xxviii, 4. I who give Paradise to the soul, with 
the help of Vohuraano, 

xxxi, 20. To him who shall have wished to deceive the 
righteous, there come groanings hereafter, long dwelling in 
darkness, unwholesome food, and words of insult. Such is 
the world, you wicked ! to which your works and religion lead. 

xxxiii, 9. Ahura-mazda occasions happiness, along with 
Vohumano ; they do the work together perfectly, their 
souls being in unison. 

xxxiv, 2. These are the works of the man of benevolence, 
whose soul has righteousness for companion. 

xliv, 8. And how my soul will be able to go and find 
joy in both worlds. 

xlv, 7, The soul of the righteous aspires to immortality 
and strength, whilst the wicked will be in torment, 

xlvi, 10. For all those whom I shall induce to address 
their prayer to you, a way over the Cinvat bridge will 
disclose itself. 

xlvi, 11, The Karapans and Kavis are united in power 
to destroy the world of mortals by their evil deeds. But 
their soul and their conscience will groan when they arrive 
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before the Cinvat bridge, to reside for ever in the abode 
of the fiend. 

xlix, 11. As to the wicked and the bad princes, of 
evil deeds, evil words, evil religion, and evil thoughts, their 
souls go to receive impure nourishment ; truly they shall 
go to inhabit the abode of the fiend. 

li, 9. With the knowledge which thou giveat, among 
adversaries in conflict, by means of thy red fire, 0 Mazda ! 
with the sign thou givest in both worlds, by means of 
melted metal, thou afflictest the wicked and causest the 
happiness of the righteous, 

li, Id. Both the wicked and the righteous render an exact 
account of their religion ; the former soul will groan before 
the Cinvat bridge, because he has destroyed the path of the 
good by his actions and his tongue. 14. From the Karapaus 
there is no generous friendship, nor any goodness of action ; 
they do not teach the good treatment of herds, either in 
their practice or in their doctrine ; and their doctrine will 
give them, in the end, the abode of the fiend for a dwelling. 
15. But the recompense, that Zarathustra has promised to 
the pure, is the supreme lieaveu [gard-demana) where 
Ahura-mazda first came. 

The state of society described in the Gathas is of 
a primitive character. Apparently scattered settlements 
of cattle-owners and agriculturists, under local chieftains, 
all subject to some central control, but the people not 
nomadic. The Gathic period was evidently a time of 
religious revolution ; the old priesthood, whether Karapans 
or Kavis, are always classed as evildoers and reprobates, 
trying to injure the reformed faith in Ahura-mazda and 
his attributes, the Ame^spentas ; but the exact differences 
between the rival faiths and practices are by no means 
clearly explained. One man is wicked and the other 
righteous ; one is demoniacal and the other divine ; one 
merits hell until the resurrection and the other deserves 
eternity in heaven ; but, except that the wicked man is 
disobedient, and the righteous man is obedient, to the 
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reformer, the reasons given for treating them differently 
are not always quite satisfactory, especially as the wicked 
are not said to be daevayama^ ‘ demon- worshipping/ the 
usual epithet for polytheists, or heathens, in the later Yasna 
and Vendidad. 

Regarding the fate of the soul shortly after death we 
have also two Has, or chapters, both A vesta and Pahlavi, 
which are reported to be fragments of the Hadhaokhta 
Nask, but cannot be traced in the Pahlavi account of that 
Nask given in Dinkard, viii, xlv, 1-15 fS.B.E., voh xxxvii, 
pp. 166-169). These Has were published by Hoshangji 
and Haug, along with the Book of Arid- Vlrdf (pp. 309-316). 
They state that the soul remains near the head of the corpse 
for the first three nights after death. If it be righteous 
it sits calmly reciting the beginning of Yasna xliii, and 
feels as much pleasure as ever it did before death. If it 
be wicked it rushes about, reciting in despair the beginning 
of Yasna xlvi, and suffers as much misery as ever it had 
experienced during life. 

At the end of the third night the righteous soul advances, 
through a grove of trees, with a sweet-scented breeze 
blowing on him from the south, and presently meets 
a beautiful maiden, who tells him that she is his own 
good religion and actions, in fact, his clear conscience ; 
and he himself feels that he has become youthful. He 
then steps forth on to the heaven of good thoughts, then 
upon that of good words, then upon that of good actions, 
and finally upon the eternal luminaries, where a soul 
previously arrived asks him how he has come. But Ahura- 
mazda reproves the inquisitive soul for troubling him 
with questions after so hazardous a journey, and the 
righteous soul is supplied with nutritious food. 

At the end of the third night, the wicked soul advances 
through terrors and stenches, with a foul-smelling wind 
blowing upon him from the north, and presently meets 
his conscience in the shape of a hideous hag who upbraids 
him on account of his wickedness. Then, stepping on 
to the hells of evil thought, evil speech, and evil action, 
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with the fourth step he rushes into the nethermost hell, 
where he is jeered at by a previous arrival, who is reproved 
by the Maleficent spirit, and the wicked soul is supplied 
with impure and poisonous food. . 

The Cinvat bridge, easy for the righteous, but irapM^He 
by the wicked, is mentioned several times in the Gamas, 
and also occurs in Vendidud xix and the later yS^sna, 
but is not noticed in these Has of the Hadhaokhta N^k. 
The female representative of the good conscience also 
appears in Vendidad, xix, 30, accompanied by dogs, to 
assist the righteous soul over the bridge ; while the wicked, 
soul is left to be dragged to hell by the demon YJzaresa. 

According to the Pahlavi accounts, in Mamyb-i ^^rady 
ii, 114-194, and Arta-Vlraf ndmaky iv, 6-v, 5; xvii, 
2-27, the soul is assisted by the yazatas Mithra, Sraosa, 
and others, and the balance of its apood works and sins 
being ascertained and settled by>R^hnu, it is conducted 
either to heaven by the yazatm^ or to hell by the demons, 
according to its deserts. But the Yashts of the particular 
yazatas do not seem to allude to these circumstances ; 
although the ceremonies prescribed for the days following 
a death evidently assume the spiritual presence of these 
yazatan. 

But, besides the righteous and the wicked, there is a third 
class of soul provided for ; that whose good works very 
nearly balance its evil deeds. This kind of soul is kept 
in an inert state, till the resurrection, in the open space 
between the earth and the fixed stars; the place of the 
Hamestagiin, the “ ever-stationary, or those staying to- 
gether,” where they sufier only from the daily variations 
of heat and cold (see Mainyo-i Khirady vii, 18). This 
species of purgatory for a fixed period is evidently mentioned 
in the Gathas (Yasna, xxxiii, 1) as follows : — As they are 
scrutinized, so one shall practise the laws which are of the 
primitive world ; the jus test actions of the priestly authority 
are for the wicked, as well as for the righteous, and for 
him in whom something of the false, as well as what are 
truths, alike prevails (?).” 
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The Avesta verb hemydmite, which I have doubtfully 
translated by ‘ alike prevails/ is probably the word from 
which the various Pahlavi forms of the name of this 
purgatory are derived, such as Hamedakdn^ Hamestdn^ 
Hamentamk, Hamestdnngdn, Ham-hastakdn, Ham-hasidnlk ^ 
and Hamastdn. So the Pahlavi notion of ‘ immobility’’ ' 
should probably be modified, either into ‘crowding together* 
or ‘ equal propensity for good and evil.* 

So far, the Parsi is more certain of the immediate fate 
of the soul than people of most other religions; but there 
is still the future ordeal of the resurrection to pass through. 
As the chief object of this is to destroy evil, the righteous 
soul is little affected by the ordeal, which also concludes 
the torments of the wicked soul, unless it has been 
exceptionally wicked, in which case it has to endure three 
nights more of extreme torment before it is purified. Then 
each soul is sent to that particular grade of heaven to 
which its actions entitle it. The demons are destroyed by 
the good spirits, the space occupied by hell is annexed to 
the earth, and both are freed from mountains and ice, and 
remain imperishable | for ever and ever. This is told in 
Indian Bundahis, xxS, which is practically the same as 
xlii of the Iranian) version ; and Darmesteter, in his 
Zend-avesta^ ii, p. 640, n. 138, gives a French translation 
of some further details from the Pahlavi Maneh of the montii 
Framrdhi and day KhurdaL 

Westergaard’s Avesta Fragment iv is the original text 
of the last fargard of the Varstinunsar If ask, as Darmesteter 
first discovered from my translation of the Pahlavi version 
in xxxvii, pp. 302-3. It contains a distinct allusion 

to the resurrection, and to the Airy^aman supplication being 
used as a spell by Saosvans, the last of the future apostles, 
to overcome the evil spirits, who are driven by it under- 
ground, where their bodies are completely shattered. So 
there can be no doubt that the resurrection was expected in 
Avesta times, and Darmesteter himself admits that it was 
a belief of the Achaemenians. 

As Zarathustra is supposed to have been born thirty years 
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before the commencement of his millennium, so each of the 
three succeeding apostles, Ukhshyat-eretajUkhshyat-nemahh, 
and Saosyans, is supposed to be born thirty years before the 
commencement of each of the three succeeding millenniums, 
so as to assume priestly control at the vigorous age of thirty, 
when his millennium begins. According to the rectified 
Millennial Chronology of the Bundahis, before mentioned 
(p. 605), the millennium of Zarathustra began b.c. 630 ; 
that of TJkhshyat-ereta in a.b. 371 ; that of Ukhshyat- 
nemanh in a.b. 1371 ; that of Saosyans ought to begin 
in A.D. 2371 ; and the resurrection, at the end of his 
fifty-seventh year, may be expected in a.b. 2398, But, 
owing to the errors that have crept into the Bundahis 
chronology, the Parsis themselves are quite uncertain about 
these dates. What they know of their religious history 
after the Muhammadan conquest of Persia, and what 
they expected for the future, in a.b. 900, may be learned 
from Binkardy vii, chs. viii-xi, in S.B.E., xlvii, pp. 94-118. 
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Art. XVIII. — The Chahdr Maqdla Four Discourses'^) of 
Ni(^dmi - 1 - ^Ariidi -i - Srrmarqandi. Translated into 
English by Edward Gr. Browke, M.A., M.B.A.S. 

In my article on The Sources of Daiclatshdhy which appeared 
in the January number of the Journal, I have already 
spoken of the excellent work which I now have the pleasure 
to present in English dress. For my translation I have 
used the Tihran lithographed edition of a.h. 1305, which 
I have carefully collated throughout with the older of the 
two British Museum MSS. (Or. 3,507, dated a.h. 1017), 
and, in all doubtful passages, with the second MS. (Or. 2,955, 
dated a.h. 1274) also. These MSS. are fully described 
in Rieu’s Persian Snpplenienty pp. 244-245 and 265, Nos. 
390 and 418. It remains only to say a few words con- 
cerning the author and the book. 

The Chahdr Maqdla contains, as its name implies, four 
discourses, each of which treats of a class of men deemed 
by the author indispensable for the service of kings, 
to wit, (1) scribes {clahirdn) or secretaries; (2) poets; 
(3) astrologers ; and (4) physicians. Each discourse begins 
with certain general considerations on the class in question, 
which are afterwards illustrated by anecdotes, drawn, in 
large measure, from the personal reminiscences of the author, 
who was himself a court-poet and a frequenter of royal 
assemblies. The total number of these anecdotes, which 
constitute at once the most entertaining and the most 
valuable portion of the book, is about forty, an average 
of ten to each “ discourse.’’ So far as I know, only two 
of them, one concerning Firdawsi and the other about 
‘Umar Khayyam, have hitherto been cited from this work. 
Of these the first (translated by Ethe in vol. xlviii of the 

J.R.A.S. 1899. 40 
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Z,DM.G., pp. 89-94) was taken, not from tke Chahdr 
Maqdla itself, but from Ibn Isfandiyar’s History of 
Tabaristdriy where it is quoted in extenso ; while the second 
seems to h are been known only in abridged citation s, 
the misunderstanding of which gave rise to the Rose-tree 
cult of the ‘Umar Khayyam Society, referred to at p. 414 
of the April number of the Journal. 

Of the excellent style of the Chahdr Maqdla^ a style at 
once strong, concise, and pregnant with meaning, though 
not always easy or simple, I have already spoken at pp. 40, 
53, 56-57, and 61-69 of the January number of the Journal, 
so that there is no occasion to insist upon it further. As, 
however, my translation will occupy two numbers of the 
Journal, it may be convenient that I should here give 
a brief table of its contents. 


IxTRODiJCTOKY {Tihvdn ed., pp. 1-27). 

(1) Doxology, and Dedication to the GJiiirid Prince Abu'l- 

Hasan ^Ali b, Mas^iid, son of FakhriC d*Dm Mas^iidj 
brother of Shamsif d~Din Muhammad, and nephew of 
“ the World - consumer ** fJahdn-suzJ ^Ald\Cd-Din 
Husaijn who reigned 1149-1170 (pp. 1—6). 

(2) Beginning of the book. The author here gives his full 

name as Ahmad b. ^Umar b. AH an^Ni(Hdmt as^ 
Samarqandi, and states that he has been in the service 
of the House of Ghur for forty-five years (pp, 6-7). 

(3) Excursus i, on the different grades of Being, and the 

Creation and Disposition of the World (pp. 7-11). 

(4) Excursus ii, on the Development of the Mineral, Vegetable, 

and Animal Kingdoms (pp. 11—14). 

(5) Excursus iii, on the Evolution, Faculties, and Senses 

(internal and external) of Man; the three classes of 
men ; and the Kingly and Prophetic Offices (pp. 14-26), 
inchiding — 

(6) Anecdote i, on the Nasnds, or Wild Man (pp. 20-21), and 
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(7) Plan of work and brief statement of contents (pp. 26-27). 
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' p. 31 is "by mistake omitted in the pagination, which, for convenience of 
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As regards the author, Ni^am{-i-*Arudi of Samarqand, 
he will best reveal himself by his own numerous allusions 
to his career and adventures. His present work was 
written, at least in part, during the lifetime of ‘Ala’u’d-Din 
Husayn Jahdn-siiz (‘‘the World-consumer *'), who died in 
A.D. 1161, and since he speaks of himself as having been 
forty -five years in the service of the House of Ghiir, it is 
evident that he must have been born towards tbe end of the 
eleventh century of our era. The chief dates which he 
gives in the autobiographical portions of his work are as 
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follows. In A.H. 504 (a d. 1110-1111) he heard traditions 
concerning Rudagi at Samarqand (Anecdote xiii). In 
A.H. 506 (a.d. 1112-1113) he met ‘Umar Khayyam at 
Nishapur (Anecdote xxvii). In a.h. 509 (a.d. 1115-1116) 
he was at Herat (Anecdote xvii). In the following year 
he was at Nishapur (Anecdote i) and Tus (Anecdotes xvi 
and xx), where he visited Firdawsi’s tomb. His position 
and income were at this time precarious, but, encouraged by 
the poet Muh’zzi, he succeeded in attracting the king’s 
notice and winning his approval. In a.h. 512 (a.d. 1118— 
1119) he was again at Nishapur (Anecdote xxxi), and once 
more in a.h. 530 (a.d. 1135-1136), when he visited ‘Umar 
Khayyam’s grave, and remarked the fulfilment of the 
prediction uttered by the Astronomer-poet twenty-four 
years earlier (Anecdote xxvii). In a.h. 547 (a.d. 1152- 
1153) he was involved in the defeat of the army of Ghur 
by San jar b. Malikshah the Seljuq, and was for a while 
in hiding at Herdt (Anecdotes xxx and xli). His life, in 
short, seems to have been spent chiefly in Khurasan at 
royal courts, where he had opportunities of meeting many 
noteworthy persons. Though a poet by profession, he 
seems to have been equally ready to practise Astrology 
(Anecdote xxx) and Medicine (Anecdote xli). Of his 
personal character, as of his ability, his work produces, 
on the whole, a very favourable impression, and the book 
itself I should be disposed to describe as one of the most 
interesting, the most instructive, the most charming, and 
the best written Persian prose works which it has been my 
fortune to come across. Of this, however, the reader shall 
judge for himself. 

Notices of the writer occur in ‘Awfi’s LnbdhiCUAlbdh 
(ch. X, § 2, Poets of Transoxania), from which we learn 
nothing about his personality save that he bore the laqab 
of Najmu’d-Din ; Dawlatshah’s Tadhkira (Tabaqa i. No. 13, 
pp. 60-61 of ray forthcoming edition), where laudatory 
mention is made of the Chahdr Maqdla ; Haji Khalifa 
(No. 4,348, s.v. jl^), who calls him NidhdmxC d^Din 
(instead of NajmiCd-Din)^ which is probably correct; the 
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MajmahCUFmaha of that most accompHshed of recent 
Persian writers, Rida-quli Khan (vol. i, p. 635), who places 
him higher as a prose-writer than as a poet ; and, no doubt, 
other biographical works. But, leaving these aside, let us 
now allow the author to speak for himself, only premising 
that, where reference is made to various readings, the older 
MS, (Or. 3,507) is denoted by A, the other MS. (Or. 2,955) 
by B, and the Tihran lithographed edition by L. 


The Four Discourses (Chahar Maqala) of NiDHAMi-i- 
^ARUpi-I-SAMARQANUi. 

In the Name of God^ the Merciful, the Clement* 

Praise and thanks and glory to that King who, by^ the 
instrumentality of the Cherubim and Angels of the Spirit 
World, brought into being the World of Return and 
Restoration, and, by means thereof, created and adorned 
the World of Becoming and Decay, maintaining it by the 
Command and Prohibition of the Prophets and Saints, and 
restraining it by the swords and pens of Kings and 
Ministers. And blessings upon the Lord of both worlds, 
who was the most perfect of the Prophets, and invocations 
of grace upon his Companions and those of his Household, 
who were the most excellent of Saints and Vicars. And 
honour to the King of this time, that learned, just, divinely- 
favoured, victorious, and heaven-aided monarch, Susdmifd- 
Dawla wa'd^Din, Helper of Islam and the Muslims, 
Exterminator of the infidels and polytheists. Subduer of 
the heretical and the froward. Supporter of hosts in the 
worlds. Pride of Kings and Emperors, Succourer of mankind, 
Protector of these days. Fore-arm of the Caliphate, Beauty 
of the Faith and Glory of the Nation, ©rder of the Arabs 
and the Persians, noblest of mankind, Shanmfl-Ma^dli, 

^ L. has laijj \) , “ without the interyention.” 
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Malihi^l-Urnardy Abu’l-Hasan *Ali h, Mas^ud,^ Help of the 
Prince of Believers, may his life he filled with success, may 
the greater part of the world he assigned to his name, 
and may the ordering of the affairs of Adam’s seed be 
directed by his care ! For to-day he is the most excellent 
of the kings of the age in nobility, pedigree, doughty 
deeds, judgement, statesmanship, justice, equity, valour, 
and generosity, as well as in the adorning of his territory, 
the embellishment of his realms, the maintenance of his 
friends, the subjugation of his foes, the raising of armies, 
the safeguarding of the people, the securing of the roads, 
and the tranquilizing of the realms,^ and also in that 
upright judgement, clear understanding, strong resolve, and 
firm determination, by the excellence of which the con- 
catenation of the House of Shansab^ is held together and 
maintained in order, and by the perfection of which the 
strong arm of that Dynasty is strengthened and braced. 
May God Almighty give him full portion, together with 
the other kings of that line, of dominion and domain, and 
throne and fortune, by His Favour and His Grace ! 

But to proceed. It is an old custom and ancient practice, 
which custom is maintained and observed, that the Author, 
in the introduction to his discourse and preface of his 
book, should commemorate somewhat of his patron’s praise, 
and record some prayer on behalf of the object of his 
eulogy. But I, a loyal servant, instead of praise and 
prayer for this prince, will make mention in this book 
of those favours ordained and vouchsafed by God Almighty 
to this King of kingly parentage, that, these being sub- 
mitted to his world-illuminating judgement, he may betake 
himself to the expression of his thanks for them. For in 


^ This Prince belonged to the Biimij^n line of the Ghurid Dynasty, was the 
son of Fakhru’d-Din Mas^hd, and brother of Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad, and 
flourished in the latter part of the sixth century of the hijra, 

* L. has L * j \ , “ from perils/’ instead of i , 

* See Tabaqdt-i-^^dfirt (ed. Nassau Lees), p. 101 et seqq. The correct 

reading is found only in A, B. has , L. A J \ . 
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the uncreated Scripture and unmade Word, God says, 
“ Verily if ye be thankful ^ We will give unto you increase ^ ; 
for the gratitude of the servant is an alchemy for the 
favours of the Munificent Lord. Briefly, then, it behoves 
this great King and puissant Prince to know that to-day, 
upon the whole of this globe of dust, and within the circle 
of this green firmament,^ there is no king in more ample 
eircumstances than this monarch, nor any potentate enjoying 
more abundant good than this sovereign. He hath the 
gift of youth and the blessing of constant health ; his 
father and mother are alive ; congenial brothers are on 
his right hand and on his left. And what father is like 
his sire, the mighty, divinely-strengthened, ever-victorious, 
heaven- aided FakhnCd-Dawla wa^d-Din^ Prince of the 
realms of Tran, King of the Mountains (may God prolong 
his continuance and continue to the heights his exaltation !), 
who is the most puissant of the monarchs of the age, and 
the most excellent of the princes of the time in judgement, 
statecraft, knowledge, chivalry, swordsmanship, strength of 
arm, treasure, and muniment ! Supported by ten ^ thousand 
men bearing spears and handling reins, he hath made 
himself a shield before his sons, so that no disturbing 
blast of the zephyr may so much as blow on one of their 
servants. Under his high protection and unassailable 
precaution (may God increase their degree!), prayers, of 
which each clause is breathed upwards at full morning-tide 
to the Court of God, co-operate with a far-trailing host 
und wheeling army. What a brother, too, like the ro3^al 
Prince Shamsu^ d-Daicla tva^d-Din^ Light of Islam and the 
Muslims (may his victories be rendered glorious I), who 
reaches the extreme limit of endeavour in the service of 
this my master (whose exaltation may God perpetuate !). 
Praise be to God that this my master omits naught either 


^ Qur’^in, xiv, 7. 

* A. has , ‘‘umbrella,” for ^ , “firmament.” 

2 Fakbru’d-Din Mas‘adb, ‘IzzuM-Dm Hasan, a.h. 550 (a.d. 1155 ). 

* L. om, “ ten.” 
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in reward or retribution!^ And a favour yet .greater is 
this, that the All-Perfect Benefactor and Unchanging Giver 
hath bestowed on him an uncle like the Lord of the World 
and Sovereign of the East, ^ AldhC d-Diinyd wa^d'^Dtn Abu 
‘All al-Husayn b. al-Husayn,^ Ikhtiydru AmirV l-Mii minin 
(may God prolon g his li fe ^ and cause his kin gdom to 
endure !), who, with fifty thousand mail-clad men, strenuous 
in endeavour, obliterated the hosts of the world, and set 
in a corner all the kings of the age. May God (blessed 
and exalted is He !) long vouchsafe all to one another, 
and give all long enjoyment of one another's company, and 
fill the world with light by their achievements, by His 
Favour, and Bounty, and Grace ! 

Beginning of the Book. 

Your loyal servant and faithful retainer Ahmad b. 
‘Umar^ b. ‘All an-Nidhami al-‘Arudi as-Samarqandi, who 
for forty-five years hath been devoted to the service of this 
House and inscribed in the register of the vassals of this 
Dynasty, desireth to render a service to the Supreme 
Imperial Court (may God exalt it !), and to set forth, 
according to the canons of Philosophy, duly adorned with 
decisive proofs, trenchant arguments and sound counsel, 
what kingship truly is, who is truly king, whence is derived 
this honourable office, to whom rightly appertaineth this 
favour, and in what manner one ought to show one's 
gratitude for, and after what fashion accept, this privilege, 
so as to be second to the Lord of the children of men and 
third to the All-Provider of the Universe; for in the 

J A. adds: 3 ^ uW 

* ‘Ala’u’d-D'm Hnsayn, called Jahdn-suZy * **the AVorld-consumer,” a.h. 
544-556. 

5 L. for has , ** his glor}\’» 

* L. om. [ ]. 
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Incontrovertible Scripture and Eternal Word God hath 
co-ordinated on one thread the pearls represented by these 
three exalted titles: Obey God/* saith He, and obey 

His Apostle, and such as possess authority amongst yoursekesJ* ^ 
Jfow in the grades of existences and the ranks of the 
intelligibles, apart from the prophetic function, which is 
the supreme limit of man^s degree, there is no rank higher 
than sovereignty, which is naught else but a Divine gift. 
God, glorious is His Name, hath accorded this position to 
the King of the age, and bestowed on him this degree, so 
that he may walk after the way of former kings and 
maintain the people after the manner of bygone ages. 


Excursus I. 

The August Discernment (may God exalt it !) must know 
that every being which inhabits the Universe falls necessarily 
into one of two categories. Either it is a being which is 
self- existent, and is called ^ the Necessarily Existent/ which 
is God Almighty, great is His Glory, who existeth by virtue 
of Himself, and who, therefore, hath existed for ever, since 
He dependeth not on aught else ; and who was always, 
since He subsisteth by Himself, not by another. But that 
existence whose being is through another is called ^ Con- 
tingent Being/ and this is such as we are, since our being 
is from the seed, and the seed is from the blood, and the 
blood is from food, and food is from the sun, the earth, the 
water and the air, which in turn are from something else; 
and all these are such as yesterday were not, and to-morrow 
will not be. Now when reflection is carried to the utter- 
most, it appeareth that this Causal Nexus reacheth upwards 
to a Cause which deriveth not its being from another, but 
existeth by itself ; and that the Creator is alb and from 
Him all deriveth its existence and subsistence. And when 
this matter is somewhat pondered, it will become clear that 


^ Qur’an, iv, 62 . 
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Phenomena consist of Being tinctured with Not-being, while 
He IS by a continuity which reaches from Eternity PasI 
to Eternity to come. And since the essence of Phenomena 
is of Kot-being, they must inevitably return again to 
nothing ; and again, as touching the basis of the human 
race,^ it is said, Everytlimg shall return unto its Origin/^ 
more especially in this world of Becoming and Decay. 
Therefore we, who are contingent in our being, have our 
origin in Jlot-being; while He, who existeth necessarily, 
is the Essence of Being, even as He (glorious is His state) 
saith in the Perspicuous Word and Firm Support, All 
things 2)erish save His Countenance 

Now you must know that this world lies in the hollow 
of the Heaven of the Moon^ and within the circle of this 
first sphere, and is called ^"the World of Becoming and 
Decay.” And you must thus conceive it, that within the 
concavity of the Heaven of the Moon lies the Orb of Fire, 
round about which extends the Heaven of the Moon; and 
that within the Heaven of Fire is the Air, surrounded by 
the Fire, and within the Air is the Water, surrounded 
by the Air, while within the Water is the earth, with the 
Water round about it. And in the midst of the earth is 
an imaginary point, from which all straight lines drawn 
to the Heaven of the Moon are equal ; and when we speak 
' of '‘down,” we mean this point and what lies nearest 
to it ; and when we speak of " up,” we mean the sphere of 
the remotest heaven, together with what lies nearest to it, 
this being a heaven^ above the Zodiacal Heaven, having 
naught beyond it, for with it the material world terminates, 
or comes to an end. 

* I here follow L., which has: jjl jjLuujl 3 * 

A. has , ** the Prophets of the human race have said.*’ 

* Qur’an, xxviii, 88. 

® This is the lowest or innermost of the nine celestial spheres which environ 
the earth. Concerning the Muslim Cosmogony, see Dieterici’s Makrokostnos, 
p. 178 et seqq. 

* This outermost, or ninth, celestial sphere is the Primnm mohile of the 
Ptolemaic system, the Falaku* I ^ Atlas or FalahCl-Afldk of the Muelim 
philosophers. 
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Now when God Almighty, by His effective Wisdom, 
desired to produce in this world minerals, plants, animals, 
and men, He created the stars, and in particular the sun 
and moon , wh ereon he made the growth an d decay of 
these to depend. And the special property of the sun is 
this, that by its reflection it warms all things when it stands 
over against them, and supplies them through a medium 
with heat, and draws them up — that is, attracts them. So, 
by its juxtaposition, it warmed the water ; and by means 
of the warmth, attracted it ; until, in a long while, it laid 
bare one quarter or more of the earth’s surface, by reason 
of the much vapour which ascended and rose up therefrom. 
Now the nature of the water is this, that it can become 
stone, as it is well known to do in certain places, as may 
be actually witnessed.^ So mountains were produced from 
the water and the shining of the sun ; and hereby the 
earth became somewhat raised from what it was, while 
the water sank and dried up, according to that fashion 
which is witnessed. This portion, therefore, is called ‘ the 
Uncovered Quarter/ for the reason above stated; and it 
is also called ^ the Inhabited Quarter/ because animals dwell 
therein. 


Excursus II. 

When the influences of these stars had acted on the 
whole of ^ these elements, they were reflected back from 
the midst of the earth and water, from that imaginary 
point [mentioned abovej, by the aid of the fire and wind, 
and the phenomena of the inorganic world were produced, 
such as mountains and mines, clouds, lightning, thunder, 
thunderbolts, shooting stars, comets, meteors, . . . . 
halos, conflagrations, earthquakes, and all manner of 

' The author alludes either to petrifaction and the formation of stalactites, or 
to ice. 

^ A., B., jUiSl “ on [all] parts.” L. has luwuJj % , which seems to me 
to he nonsense. 

® A., B., L. add , a word of which I have been unable to ascertain the 

meaning. ^ 
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fountains, as has been fully explained in works treating 
of the eflects of the celestial bodies, but for the explanation 
and discussion of which there is no room in this brief 
manual. But when time began, and the cycles of heaven 
became continuous, and the composition of this lower world 
became matured, and the time was come for the fertilization 
of that interspace which lay between the water and the air, 
the vegetable world was manifested. Then God, blessed 
and exalted is He, created for that substance whereby the 
plants were made manifest four subservient forces and three j 
faculties. Of these four subservient forces, one was that / 
which kept drawing to it whatever was suitable for its | 
purpose, and this is called 'Attraction’ [Jddhiba), Another i 
keeps what the first may have attracted, and this is called 
'Fixation’ [Mdsika). The third is that which assimilates 
what has been attracted, and transmutes it from its former 
state until it becomes like unto itself, and this is called 
'Assimilation’ {Hddima), The fourth is that which rejects 
what is not appropriate, and is called 'Excretion’ {Ddfi^a). 
And of the three faculties, one is that which increaseth it 
by diffusing throughout it nutritious matters with a suitable 
and equal diffusion. The second is that which accompanies 
this nutriment until it reaches the extremities. The third 
is that which, when the organism has attained perfection 
and begins to tend towards defect, appears and produces 
germs, in order that, if destruction overtake the parent in 
this world, these may become its substitute and repre- 
sentative, so that the order of the world may be guarded 
from detriment, and the species may not cease. This is 
called the 'Reproductive Faculty’ {Qmcwat-i-Muwallida). 

So this kingdom rose superior to the mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms in these several ways which have been mentioned; 
and the far-reaching Wisdom of the Creator so ordained, 
that these kingdoms should be connected successively and 
continuously, so that in the mineral kingdom the first thing 
which attained completeness and underwent the process of 
evolution became higher in organization until it grew to 
coral {marjaUf i.e. bmsad)^ which is the ultimate term of 
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the mineral world/ until it was connected with the first 
stage of plant life. And the first thing in the vegetable 
kingdom is the thorn, and the last the date-palm, which 
has been assimilated to the animal kingdom, since it needs 
the male to fertilize it so that it may bear fruit ; ^ while 
another [member of this kingdom] flees from its foe, for 
the vine flees from the ^ashaqa,^ a plant which, when it 
twists round the vine, causes it to shrivel up. In the 
vegetable kingdom, therefore, there is nothing higher than 
the date-palm and the vine, inasmuch as they are connected 
with the superior kingdom, and have outstepped the limits 
of their own world, and have evolved themselves in ^ higher 
direction. 


Excursus III. 

Now when this kingdom had attained perfection, and the 
influence of the ‘ Fathers ’ of the upper world had worked 
on the ‘ Mothers ' ^ below, and these had assumed a finer 
temper, and the interspace between the air and the fire 
became involved, and a finer ofispring resulted, the mani- 
festation of the animal world took place. This took to itself 
the faculties possessed by the vegetable kingdom, and added 
thereunto two others, one the faculty of discovery, which 
is called the ^ Perceptive Faculty ’ {Mudrilta)^ whereby the 
animal discerns things ; the second the power of voluntary 
movement, by the help of which the animal moves auto- 
matically, approaching that which is agreeable to it and 
retreating from that which is ofiensive to it; and this is 
called the ‘Motor Faculty* {Muharrika), 

Now the Perceptive Facxilly is subdivided into ten branches, 
five of which are called the External Semes and five the 
Internal Semes, The former are Touch, Taste, Hearing, Sight, 

\ The Pearl, however, seems generally to be placed higher. See Dieterici’s 

MtkrokosmoSy p. 11. 

^ See Dieterici^s Mikrokosmos, p. 25. 

’ A species of BoUchos. See Lane’s Arabic Lexicon, s.v. 

* By the ‘ Seven Fathers above ’ and the ‘ Four Mothers below ’ the seven 
planets and the four elements are intended. 
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and Smell, JTow Touch is a sense distributed throughout 
the flesh and skin of the animal, so that the nerves perceive 
and discern anything which touches it, such as dryness and 
moisture, heat and cold, roughness and smoothness, harsh- 
ness and softness. Taste is a sense located in that nerve 
which is distributed over the surface of the tongue, which 
apprehends tastes and dissolved flavours from those bodies 
which come in contact with it ; and it is this sense which 
discriminates between sweet and bitter, sharp and sour, 
and the like of these- Searing is a sense located in the 
nerve which is distributed about the auditory meatus, so 
that it detects any sound which is discharged against it by 
undulations of the air compressed between two impinging 
bodies, that is to say, two bodies brought into contact with 
one another, by the impact of which the air is thrown into 
waves and becomes the cause of sound, inasmuch as it acts 
upon the air which is stationary in the auditory meatus, 
comes into contact with it, reaches this nerve, and gives 
rise to the sensation of hearing. Sight is a faculty located 
in two nerve-bulbs, which discerns images projected on the 
crystalline humour, whether of figures or solid bodies, 
variously coloured by the medium of a translucent substance 
which subsists between it and the surfaces of reflecting 
bodies. Smell is a faculty located in a protuberance situated 
in the fore part of the brain and resembling the nipple of 
the female breast, which apprehends what the air inhaled 
brings to it of odours mingled with the vapours wafted by 
air-currents, or what is impressed upon it hy diflusion from 
the odorific body. 

The Five Internal Senses,^ Ifow as to the Internal Senses, 
some are such as perceive sense-impressions, while others 
are such as apprehend ideas. The first is the ^ Composite 
Sense ^ (Siss-i-mushtarika), which is a faculty located in 
the anterior ventricles of the brain, and receptive into 
itself of any image apprehended by the external senses, 
or impressed upon them for communication to it, such 


' See my Tear a)nonffst (he Fergians, pp. 144, 145. 
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perception being apprehended only when received by it. 
The second is the Imagination {Khaydl)^ a faculty located 
in the posterior ventricles of the second convolution of the 
brain, which preserves what the Composite Sense has appre- 
hended from the external senses, so that this remains in it 
after the subsidence of the sense- impressions. The third 
is the ^Imaginative Faculty* [Mutakhayyila)y thus called 
when animals are under discussion, but, in the case of the 
human soul, named the ‘ Cogitative Faculty * {Mutafakkira). 
This is a faculty located in the middle ventricle of the brain, 
whose function it is to co-ordinate with one another, and 
to preserve, those particular percepts which are stored in 
the Imagination y and to keep them distinct from one another 
by the control of thought. The fourth is the ‘ Apprehensive 
Faculty* {Wdhima)y which is a faculty located in the 
extremity of the middle ventricle of the brain. Its function 
is to discover the supra-sensual ideas existing in particular 
percepts. By it the kid distinguislies between its dam and 
a wolf, and the child between a piece of rope and a serpent. 
The fifth is the ‘ Retentive Faculty * {Hdfi^a)y also called 
the ‘ Memory * {Dhdkira)y which is a faculty located in the 
posterior ventricle of the brain. It preserves those supra- 
sensual ideas discovered by the Apprehension ; between 
which and itself the same relation subsists as between the 
Imagination and the Composite Sense y though the latter 
preserves forms and the former ideas. 

Now all these are the servants of the Animal Souly a 
substance having its well-spring in the heart, which, when 
it acts in the heart, is called the Animal Spirity b^ when 
m the brain, the Psychic Spirity and when in the liver, the 
Natural Spirit, It is a subtle vapour which rises from the 
blood, diffuses itself to the remotest arteries, and resembles 
the sun in luminosity. Every animal which possesses these 
Perceptive and Motor faculties, and these ten subordinate 
faculties derived therefrom, is called a perfect animal; but 
if any faculty is lacking in it, defective. Thus the snake 
has no ears, the ant no eyes, and these two are called deaf 
and blind ; but none is more defective than the maggot. 


J.K.A.s. 1899 . 
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which is a red worm found in the mud of streams,^ called 
therefore giUklncdra (‘mud-eater'), but in Transoxania 
Za^dk-kirma {?)? This is the lowest animal, while the 
highest is the satyr {na>inds),^ a creature inhabiting the 
plains of Turkistan, of erect carriage, of vertical stature, 
with wide flat nails. It cherishes a great afiection for men ; 
wherever it sees them, it halts on their path and examines 
them attentively ; and when it finds a solitary man, it 
carries him ofi*; nay, it is even said that it will conceive 
from him. This, after mankind, is the highest of animals, 
inasmuch as in several respects it resembles man ; first, 
in its erect stature ; secondly, in the breadth of its nails 
and in the hair of its head. 


Anecdote i. 

1 heard as follows from Abu Rida b, ‘Abdu's-Salam of 
Nishapur, in the Great Mosque at Nishapur, in the year 
A.H. 510 (=A.D. 1116-1117): — “We were travelling towards 
Tamghaj,^ and in our caravan were several thousand camels. 
One day, when we were marching in the midday heat, 
we saw on a hillock a woman, bare-headed, extremely 
beautiful in form, with a figure like a cypress, a face like 
the moon, and long hair, standing and looking at us. 
Although I spoke to her, she made no reply; and when 
I approached her, she fled, running so swiftly in her flight 
that no horse could overtake her. Our guides,^ who were 

^ Cf. Dieterici’s Milcrolio^ms. p. 43. 

♦ 

2 A. reads , B. , L. . 

3 The term numuis either denotes a real animal or a fabulous monster. In 
the first sense it is used of various kinds of monkeys, e.g. the oran»‘-outano* and 
marmoset : in the latter it is equivalent to the Shiqq^ or Half- man (which 
resembles a man cut in two vertically) of the Arabs, and the Div-tnardum of the 
Persians. See QazwinPs ^AjdHbfdl-MaJchluqdt, p. 449 ; and my Year amongst 
the Pen'sianSy pp. 165, 267- 

* See Qazwini’s A*thdruH~Bildd^ p. 275. 

5 xhe meaning of this word is conjectural. The sentence runs in A-fC 
. . AJ ^ J • ^ , otherwise the 

same as A. In L. the sentence runs : ‘ ^ ^ ^ 
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Turks, said that this was a wild man, such as they call 
nmnds.^* 

^fow you must know that it is nobler than other animals 
in these three respects which have been mentioned. 

So when, by lapse of long ages and time, organization waxes 
more delicate, the moment comes for that interaction which 
takes place between the elements and the heavens, and man 
comes into being, bringing with him all that existed in the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, to which is added 
the capacity for intellectual concepts. So he becomes king 
over all, and brings all things under his control. For from 
the mineral world he made jewels, gold and silver his 
•embellishment and adornment, while from iron, tin, copper, 
and lead he fashioned utensils for his use. From the 
vegetable kingdom also he made his food and raiment and 
carpets; and from the animal world he provided himself 
with steeds and beasts of burden. Moreover, from all three 
kingdoms he chose out medicaments wherewith to heal 
himself. Whence did there accrue to him all this 
superiority ? By this, that he knew himself, and, by 
means of intellectual concepts, knew God. ** He icho hioweth 
himself^ hioiceih hh LordJ^ 

So this kingdom [of man] became divided into three 
•classes. The first is that class which is proximate to the 
Animal Kingdom, such as the wild men of the waste and 
the mountain, whose intelligence doth not more than 
suffice to secure their own livelihood, seek their own 
advantage, and ward off what is to their detriment. The 
second class comprise th the inhabitants of towns agd cities, 
who possess civilization, mutually assist one another, and 
discover crafts and arts ; but whose scientific attainments 
are limited to the organizing of such association as subsists 
between them, to the end that the different classes ^ may 
continue to exist. The third class comprises such as are 
independent of these things, whose occupation, by night 
and by day, in secret and in public, is to reflect, ‘‘ Who 


^ Or perhaps ‘‘races.’' 


The word is , 
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are we ; for what reason did we come into existence, and 
who hath brought us into being In other words they 
hold debate concerning the real essences of things, reflect 
on their coming, and anxiously consider their departure, 
saying, How have we come ? Whither do we go ? ” 

This class, again, is subdivided into two sorts ; first, those 
who reach the essence of this object by means of masters, 
by laborious toil and absorption, and by reading and 
writing ; and such are called philosophers. But there is 
yet another sort who, without master or book, reach the 
extreme limit of this problem, and these are called prophets, 

How, the peculiar virtues of the Prophet are three : 
first, that, without instruction, he knows all knowledges; 
secondly, that he gives information concerning yesterday 
and to-morrow otherwise than by analogical reasoning ; and 
thirdly, that his soul hath such power that from whatever 
body he will he taketh the form and produceth another 
form, which thing none can do save such as are conformed 
to the Angelic World. Therefore in the Human World 
none is above him, and his command is efiective for the 
well-being of the world ; for whatever they have, he has, 
while possessing also an additional qualification which they 
have not, that is to say, communion with the Angelic 
World. This additional qualification is in brief termed 
the Prophetic Function^ and is in detail such as we have 
explained. 

How, so long as such a man lives, he points out to his 
people what things conduce to well-being in both worlds, 
by the Command of God, glorious is His Hame, com- 
municated to him by means of the Angels. But when, 
by natural dissolution, he turns his face towards the other 
world, he leaves behind him a Code derived from the 
indications of God Almighty and his own sayings. And 
assuredly he requires to act as his substitute, and to 
maintain his Law and Practice, a vicegerent, who must 
needs be the most excellent of mankind and the most 
perfect product of his age, in order that he may revive 
this Law and carry out this Practice; and such an one 
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is called an Imam. This Imam can cope with the disasters 
of the East and the West, the North and the South, in 
such wise that the effects of his care extend alike to the 
most remote and the nearest, while his command and 
prohibition reach alike the intelligent and the ignorant. 
But he must needs have vicars to act for him in distant 
parts of the world, and not every one of these will have 
such power that all mankind shall be compelled to admit 
it. Hence there must be a leader, an administrator, 
a compeller, which administrator and compeller is called 
a Monarchy that is to say, a King ; and his vicarious function' 
Sovereignty, The King, therefore, is the lieutenant of the 
Imam, the Imam of the Prophet, and the Prophet of God 
(mighty and glorious is He !). 

Well has it been said on this subject : 

“ Then hioic that the functions of Prophet and King 
Are set side by side like two stones in one ring!^ 

Know, therefore, that the Begal and Prophetic offices 
are as two jewels in one ring, for the Prince of the sons of 
men himself hath said “ State and Church are twins y^ since 
in form and essence neither differs, either as regards increase 
or defect, from the other. So, by virtue of this decree, no 
burden, after the Prophetic office, is weightier than 
Sovereignty, nor any function more laborious than that of 
governing. Hence a king needs round about him, as men 
on whose counsel, judgement, and deliberations depend the 
loosing and binding of the world, and the well-being and 
ill-being of the servants of God Almighty, such as are in 
every case the most excellent and most perfect of their time. 

Now of the special ministers of Kings are the Secretary, 
the Poet, the Astrologer, and the Physician, and these can 
in no wise be dispensed with. For the maintenance of the 
administration is by the Secretary ; the perpetuation of 
immortal renown by the Poet ; the ordering of affairs by 
the Astrologer ; and the health of the body by the Physician. 
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These four arduous functions and noble arts are amongst 
the branches of the Science of Philosophy; the functions- 
of the Scribe and the Poet being branches of the Science 
of Logic ; that of the Astrologer, one of the principal sub- 
divisions of Mathematics ; while the Physician’s Art ia 
amongst the branches of Natural Science, This book, 
therefore, comprises Four Dkcourses, to wit : — 

First Discourse^ on the essence of the Secretarial Art, and 
the nature of the Secretary, 

Second Discourse, on the essence of the Poetic Art, and what 
it behoves the Poet to be. 

Third Discourse, on the essence of the Science of Astrology, 
and the distinguishing signs of the Astrologer. 

Fourth Discourse, on the essence of the Science of Medicine, 
and the function and nature of the Physician. 

In all these divisions of Philosophy, then, that will be 
advanced which is appropriate to this book ; and thereafter 
ten pleasing anecdotes, of tlie choicest connected with that 
subject and the rarest germane to that topic, of what hatk 
befallen persons of the class under discussion, will be added, 
in order that it may become plainly known to the King 
that the Secretarial Office is not a trivial matter ; that the 
Poetic Calling is no mean occupation ; that Astrology is 
a necessary Science ; that Medicine is indispensable ; and 
that the wise King cannot do without these four persons — 
the Scribe, the Poet, the Astrologer, and the Physician. 


First Discourse. 

On the Essence of the Secretarial Function and the Nature 
of the Perfect Scribe, 

The Secretarial Function is an art comprising reasoned 
modes, of address and communication, and teaching the 
forms of address employed amongst men in correspondence, 
consultation, contention, eulogy, condemnation, diplomacy, 
provocation, and conciliation, as well as in magnifying 
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matters or minimizing them ; contriving means of excuse 
or censure ; imposing covenants ; recording antecedents ; 
and displaying, in every case, orderly arrangement, so that 
all may be enunciated primarily and finally ^ 

Hence the Secretary must be of gentle birth, of reBned 
honour, of penetrating discernment, of profound reflection, 
and of firm judgement; and the amplest portion and fullest 
share of the methods and attainments of this art must be 
his. Neither must he be remote from, or unacquainted with, 
logical judgements ; and he must know the ranks of his 
contemporaries, and be familiar with the dignities of the 
leading men of his time. Moreover, he should not be 
absorbed in the wealth and perishable goods of this world ; 
nor concern himself with the approval or condemnation of 
prejudiced persons and tattlers, or pay any heed to them ; 
and he should, when exercising his secretarial functions, 
guard the honour of his master from degrading situations 
and dangerous practices. And in the course of his letter, 
while pursuing his duties of correspondence, he should not 
quarrel with eminent and powerful personages ; and, even 
though enmity subsist between his master and the person 
whom he is addressing, he should restrain his pen, and 
not attack him, save in the case of one who may have 
overstepped his own proper limit, or advanced his foot 
beyond the circle of respect, for they say : “ One for onCy^ 
and he who begins is most in the wrong. 

And in his forms of address he should observe moderation, 
writing to each person that which befits his position, where- 
unto his kingdom, domain, army, and treasure are a guide ; 
save in the case of one who may himself have fallen short 
in this matter, or made display of undue pride, or neglected 
some point of courtesy, or manifested an arrogance which 
reason cannot regard otherwise than as misplaced in such 

^ i.e, “ once and for all,** with such clearness as to leave no ambiguity, or 
ground for future dispute. 

^ j t ‘‘Tit for tat, and the aggressor U 

most to hlame.” 
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correspondence, and unsuitable in epistolary communications. 
In sucli cases it is permitted and allowed to the Scribe to 
take up his pen, set his best foot forward, and in this pass 
go to the extreme limit and utmost bound, for they say: 
^^Haughtiness towards the haughty is a good worky^ But 
in no case must he suffer any dust from the atmosphere 
of conflict in this arena of correspondence to alight on the 
skirt of his master’s honour ; and in the setting forth of his 
message he must adopt that method which the orators of 
the Arabs have thus described : The best speech is that 

which is brief and significant^ and not wearisome y ^ For if 
the ideas accord not with the words, the discussion will be 
protracted, and the Scribe will be stigmatized as prolix, 
and ‘‘ He who is prolix is a babbler y ^ 

Now the words of the Scribe will not attain to this 
elevation until he becomes familiar with every science, 
obtains some hint from every master, hears some aphorism 
from every philosopher, and borrows some elegance from 
every man of letters. Therefore he must accustom himself 
to peruse the Scripture of the Lord of Glory, the Traditions 
of Muhammad the Chosen One (on whom, and on whose 
family, be God’s blessing and peace), the Memoirs of the 
Companions, the proverbial sayings of the Arabs, and the 
wise words of the Persians ; and to read the books of 
the ancients, and to study the writings of their successors, 
such as the Correspondence of the Sahib Isma'il ibn *Abbad^ 
and Sabi ; the Qdbus-ndma ^ ; the compositions of Hamadi, 
Laqani, and Ibn Qudama ^ ; the Gests of Badi‘u’z-Zam4n 

* * 

* See the Yatimaued-Dahr (ed. Damascus), vol. iii, pp. 31-112 ; De SlaneU 
Ihn Kallikarty vol. i, pp. 212-217. D. omits “and S^bi.” 

* Composed by Kayka’Cis b. Iskandar b. Qabds b. 'Washmgir in a.h. i75 
(a.d. 1082-3). See Pertsch’s Cat, of Berlin Persian MSS,^ pp. 302-3. 

® See V^on Kremer’s CuHurgesch., i, pp. 269, 270. 
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al-Hamadani,^ al-Harin/ and al-Hamidi ^ ; the Rescripts 
of al-BaPami,^ Ahmad-i-Hasan,^ and Abu Nasr Kunduri^; 
the Letters of Muhammad ‘Abd, ‘Abdu’l-Hamid, and the 
Sayyidu^r-Ru’asa ; the Seances of Muhammad-i-Mansur,® 
Ibn *Abbadi,^ and Ibnu^n-Nassaba, the descendant of ‘All ; 
and, of the poetical works of the Arabs, the Diwdns of 
Mutanabbi,® Abiwardi,® and Ghazzi ; and, amongst the 
Persian poets, the poems of Hakim Pudagi,^^ the Epic of 
Firdawsi,^^ and the panegyrics of ‘IJnsuri ; since each one 
of these works which we have enumerated was, after its 
kind, the incomparable and unique product of its time ; and 
every scribe who hath these books, and stimulates his mind, 
polishes his wit, and enkindles his fancy by their perusal, 
will ever raise the level of his diction, whereby a scribe 
becomes famous. 

Now if he be well acquainted with the Qur’an, with one 
verse therefrom he may discharge his obligation to a whole 
realm, as did Iskafi.^^ 


' See Von Kremer’s Cultiirgesch., ii, pp. 470-476; BrocVelmann’s Gesch. d, 
Arab. Litt., pp. 93-94 and 276-278. 

® See Kieu’s Periian Catalogue^ vol. ii, pp. 747-8, where a very fine old MS. 
of the Maqdmdt-i-Hamidij written in the thirteenth century of our era, is described. 

^ Abh ‘All Muhammad al-Bal‘ami (d. a.h. 386). 

* The Ghaznavid Minister, Ahmad b. IJasan of Maymand (d. a.h. 424), is 
probably meant. 

® See De Slane’s Ihi Khallikdn^ vol. iii, pp. 290-295. 

® Probably Muhammad b. Mansur al-^addfid. See PL.Kh,^ No. 1,729. 

’ Abfi ‘A'sim Muhammad b. Ahmad al-‘Abbhdi (see Eieu*s Arabic StippL<, 
p. 755), who died a.h. 458, is probably intended. 

® See Von Kremer’s CuUurgeitch., ii, pp. 380, 381 : Brockelmann’s^ra5. Lilt., 
pp. 86-89. 

® See Brockelmann’s Arab. Litt.^ p. 253 ; and the Yaiima^ vol. iv, pp. 25 and 
^2-64, where mention is made of two Abiwardis. 

Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 253. A., however, reads . 

See Ethels monograph, and also his article on Rudagi in the Encyclopaedia 
Eritannica. 

See especially Noeldeke’s E. Iranische Nationalepos m vol. ii (pp. 130-211) 
of Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

See Ethe in the same Grundriss^ pp. 224, 225. 

** Abu’l-Qhsim ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Iskhfi. See Yatima^ vol. iv, pp. 29-33 ; 
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correspondence, and unsuitable in epistolary communications. 
In such cases it is permitted and allowed to the Scribe to 
take up his pen, set his best foot forward, and in this pass 
go to the extreme limit and utmost bound, for they say : 
^^Haughtiness towards the haughty is a good work.^^^ But 
in no case must he suffer any dust from the atmosphere 
of conflict in this arena of correspondence to alight on the 
skirt of his master’s honour ; and in the setting forth of his 
message he must adopt that method which the orators of 
the Arabs have thus described : The best speech is that 

which is brief and significant, and not wearisome f ^ For if 
the ideas accord not with the words, the discussion will be 
protracted, and the Scribe will be stigmatized as prolix, 
and ‘‘ He who is prolix is a babbler ^ ® 

Now the words of the Scribe will not attain to this 
elevation until he becomes familiar with every science, 
obtains some hint from every master, hears some aphorism 
from every philosopher, and borrows some elegance from 
every man of letters. Therefore he must accustom himself 
to peruse the Scripture of the Lord of Glory, the Traditions 
of Muhammad the Chosen One (on whom, and on whose 
family, be God’s blessing and peace), the Memoirs of the 
Companions, the proverbial sayings of the Arabs, and the 
wise words of the Persians ; and to read the books of 
the ancients, and to study the writings of their successors, 
such as the Correspondence of the Sahib Isma'il ibn * Abbad ^ 
and Sabi ; the Qdbus-ndma ^ ; the compositions of Hamadi, 
Laqani, and Ibn Qudama®; the Gests of Badi‘u’z-Zaman 

® . 

* See the YatimaUC d-Dahr (ed. Damascus), vol. iii, pp. 31-112 * De Slane’i 
Ihn KalliJcdt), vol. i, pp. 212-217. L. omits “and Sabi.^’ 

5 Composed hy Kayka’ds b. Iskandar b. Qabus b. Washmo-lr in a.h. 475 
(a.P. 1082-3). See Pertsch’s Cat, of Berlin Bersian MSS., pp. 302-3. 

* See Von Kremer’s CuUurgeech,, i, pp. 269, 270. 
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al-Hamadani,^ al-Hariri,* and al-Hamidi ^ ; the BescripU 
of ahBaPami,^ Ahmad-i-Hasan,^ and Abu Kasr Kunduri^; 
the Letters of Muhammad ‘Abd, *Abdu’l-Hamid, and the 
Sayyidu’r-Ru’asa ; the Seances of Muhammad-i-Mansur,® 
Ibn *Abbadi,^ and Ibnu'n-Nassaba, the descendant of ‘Ali ; 
and, of the poetical works of the Arabs, the Biicdns of 
Mutanabbi,® Abiwardi,® and Ghazzi ; and, amongst the 
Persian poets, the poems of Hakim Iludagi,^^ the Epic of 
Firdawsi,^^ and the panegyrics of ‘TJnsuri ; since each one 
of these works which we have enumerated was, after its 
kind, the incomparable and unique product of its time ; and 
every scribe who hath these books, and stimulates his mind, 
polishes his wit, and enkindles his fancy by their perusal, 
will ever raise the level of his diction, whereby a scribe 
becomes famous. 

Now if he be well acquainted with the Qur’an, with one 
verse therefrom he may discharge his obligation to a whole 
realm, as did Iskafi.^^ 


' See VoE Kremer’s Cultttrgesch.^ ii, pp. 470-476 ; Brockelmann’s Gesch. d, 
Arab. Litt., pp. 93-94 and 276-278. 

* See Rien’s Persian Catalogue^ vol. ii, pp. 747-8, where a very fine old MS. 
of the Maqdmdt-i-Hamidij written in the thirteenth centurj’ of our era, is described. 

® Abo ‘AU Muhammad al-Bal‘ami (d. a.h. 386). 

* The Ghaznavid Minister, Ahmad b. Hasan of Maymand (d. a.h. 424), is 
probably meant. 

® See Be Slane^s Ilm KkalliJcdny vol. iii, pp. 290-295. 

® Probably Muhammad b. Mansfir al-^Iaddad. See S.Kh.y No. 1,729. 

** Abo ‘Asim Muhammad b. Ahmad al-*Abbhdi (see Rieu’s Arabic StippL, 
p. 755), who died a.h. 458, is probably intended. 

® See Von Kremer’s CuUurgciich.y ii, pp. 380, 381 ; Brockelmann’s .^ra5. Litt., 
pp. 86-89. 

® See Brockelmann’s Arab. Xitt., p. 253 ; and the Tatundy vol. iv, pp. 25 and 
62-64, where mention is made of two Ablwardis. 

Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 253. A., however, reads . 

^ See Ethe’s monograph, and also his article on Rddagi in the Encyclopaedia 
Eritanyixca. 

See especially Noeldeke’s I). Iranische Nationalepos in \o\. ii (pp. 130-211) 
of Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss d. Iranischen Fhilohgie. 

See Ethe in the same Grundriss, pp. 224, 225, 

Abu’i-Q^im ‘All b. Muhammad al-Iskail. See Yatima, vol. iv, pp. 29-33 ; 
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Anecdote ii. 

Iskafi was one of the secretaries of the House of Sam an > 
and knew his craft right well, so that he could cunningly 
traverse all obstacles, and emerge triumphant from the most 
difficult passes. He discharged the duties of secretary in 
the Chancellery of Nuh b. Mansur,^ but they did not 
properly recognize bis worth, or bestow on him favours 
adequate to his pre-eminence. He therefore fled from 
Bukhara to Alptagin at Herat. Alptagin, a Turk, wise 
and discerning, made much of him, and confided to him 
the Chancellery, so that at length he became one of his 
ministers. Now because there had sprung up at the court 
a new nobility who made light of the old nobles, while 
Alptagin patiently bore their presumption, matters at last 
culminated in rebellion, by reason of some slight put upon 
him. Then Amir Nuh, incited by a party of the new 
nobles, wrote from Bukhara to Zabulistan that Sabuktagin 
should come with that army, and the sons of Sirajur^ with 
their army from Nlshapur, and should make war on 
Alptagin. And this war is very celebrated, and the event 
most notorious. 

So when these armies reached Herat, the Amir *Ali b. 
Muhtaj ^ sent Kisa’i,^ who was the Chief Chamberlain 
{Sd/iibn*l-Bdb), to Alptagin, with a letter like fire and water 
blended together, containing threats and menaces which 
left no room for peace and no way for conciliation, such as 
an angrj^ master might write in his absence to his disobedient 


* This seems to be an error (though it stands thus in all three copies) for 
Mansiir b. (Manshr I), who reigned a.h. 350-366 ; for Nuh b. MansCir 
{N6h H) reigned a-h. 366-387, and Alptagin died in a.h. 352 or 354. Con- 
cerning the Ditodnu^r-JiasdHlf see Von Kremer’s CulturgeschichU d. Arab., 
i, pp. 174, 200; and A. de B. Kazimirski’s Menoutchehri, pp. 36 and 43. 
According to Ibnu'l-Athir (Bul^ ed. of a.h. 1303, yol. viii, p. 179), Alptagin’s- 
revolt took place in a.h. 351. 

* See Defremery’s Mist, des Samanides^ pp. 260, 261, 

3 Concerning this general, see Defremery’a Mist, des Samanides, p. 248. 

* A. has both here and in 1. 4 of the next page, and in the second 

place adds *Alt b. Muhtdj after AbuU^ Hasan. 
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servants, the whole letter filled with such expressions as 
will come/’ will take/’ will bind/’ ‘‘I will 
strike,” ‘‘ I will slay.” When the Chamberlain Ahu’l- 
Hasan Kisa’i submitted this letter and delivered the 
message, not withholding aught, Alptagin, who was already 
vexed, grew more vexed, and broke out in anger, saying: 
“ I was his father’s servant, but when my master passed 
from this transitory to that eternal abode, he entrusted him 
to me, not me to him. Although, to outward seeming, 
I should obey him, it is in fact quite otherwise, for when 
you examine this matter, a contrary conclusion results, 
seeing that I am in the last stages of old age, and he in the 
first stages of youth. Those who have impelled him to act 
thus are destroyers of this Dynasty, not counsellors, and are 
overthrowers of this house, not supporters.” 

Then he asked of Iskafi, How wilt thou answer this 
letter?” Iskafi, on the spur of the moment, wrote the 
first draft of the answer as follows : — 

“ In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Clement. 0 Nuh, 
thou, ha^t contended ndth us and made great the contention with 
ns. Produce, then, that wherewith thou threatenest us, if thou 
art of those who speak truly ' 

When this letter reached Niih b. Mansur, the Amir of 
Khurasan, he read it, and was astonished ; and all the 
gentlemen of the court were filled with amaze, and the 
scribes bit their finorers in wonder. And when the afiair 

o 

of Alptagin was disposed of, Iskafi fled away privily, for 
he was fearful and terrified ; until suddenly Nuh sent 
a messenger to him to summon him to his presence, and 
conferred on him the post of Secretary. So his affairs 
prospered, and he became conspicuous and famous amongst 
the votaries of the Pen. Had lie not known the Qur’an, 
he would not thus have distinguished himself on this 
occasion, nor would his position have risen from the station 
he occupied to this high degree. 


* Qur’^, xi, 34. 
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Anecdote iii. 

When Iskafi^s affairs waxed thus prosperous, and he 
became established in the service of Niih b. Mansur, Makdn 
the son of Kaki ^ rebelled at Kay and in Kuhistan, withdrew 
his neck from the yoke of obedience, sent his agents to 
Ehwar, Samnan and Simnak, captured several of the towns 
of Kumish,^ and paid no heed to the Sarnanids. Nuh b. 
Mansur was afraid, because this was a formidable and able 
man, and set himself to deal with this matter. He therefore 
ordered Tash, the commander-in-chief, to march against 
him with seven thousand horsemen, suppress this sedition, 
and put an end to this grave incident in whatever way he 
deemed most expedient. 

Now Tash was very wise and clear in judgement, emerging 
swiftly and skilfully from the straitest passes ; and he was 
also victorious in warfare, and had never turned back in 
defeat from any one of the countless battles he had waged, 
nor come forth worsted from any campaign. While he 
lived, the dominion and authority of the House of Saman 
enjoyed the greatest brilliancy and prosperity. 

On this occasion, then, the Amir, being much preoccupied 
and distressed, sent a messenger to summon Iskdfi, and 
held a private interview with him. ‘‘I am greatly troubled,’^ 
said he, “ by this occurrence ; for Makan is a brave man, 
and an able, and hath, in addition to his bravery and 
courage, administrative capacity and generosity, so that 
there have been few like him amongst the Daylamis. You 
must co-operate with Tash, and whatever he lacks for 
the raising of an army at this juncture, you must supply. 


^ The chronological difficulties involved in these two stori^ are considerable, 
for the rehellion of b. K&ki occurred in a.h. 329, towards the end of the 

reign of Nasr II b. Ahmad, i.e. long before the rebellion of Alptagin (see n. 1 on 
p. 638, supra). See Defremery's Samanides, pp. 248 and 263-4. 

* Better known as Qumis^ the Arabicized form of the name. See B. de 
Meynard’s Diet. Giogr.^ Bistor.y et Zitt. de la Derse^ pp. 464-5. For the 
three other towns mentioned, see the same work, pp. 213, 317, and 318. 
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And I will establish myself at Mshapur, so that the army 
may be supported from the base, and the foeman discouraged. 
Every day a swift messenger must come from you to 
me with dispatches, w'herein you must set forth the pith 
of what may have happened, so that my anxieties may be 
assuaged/' Iskafi bowed and said, “ I will obey.” 

So next day Tash unfurled his standard, sounded his 
drums, and set out for the front from Bukhara, crossing 
the Oxus with seven thousand horsemen ; while the Amir 
followed him with the remainder of the army to Nishapiir. 
There he invested Tash and the army with robes of honour ; 
and Tash, raising his standard, marched into Bayhaq, whence 
he marched forwards into Kumish to confront the enemy, 
with fixed purpose and in the best of spirits. 

Meanwhile Makan, with ten thousand mailed men, was 
encamped at the gates of Ray, where he had taken up his 
position. Tash arrived, passed by the city, and encamped 
over against him. Then messengers passed to and fro 
between them, but no settlement was effected, for Makan 
was puffed up with pride on account of that formidable 
army which he had gathered together from every quarter. 
It was therefore decided that they should join battle. 

Now Tash was an aged warrior, who for forty years had 
held the position of commander-in-chief, and had witnessed 
many such engagements ; and he so manoeuvred that when 
the two armies met, and the doughty warriors and champions 
of Transoxauia and Khurasan moved forward from the 
centre, only half of Makan's army was engaged, while the 
rest were not fighting. Makan was slain, and Tash, when 
he had ceased from taking and binding and slaying, turned 
to Isk4fi and said, ‘‘A carrier-pigeon must be sent in 
advance, to be followed later by a courier : but all the main 
features of the battle must be summed up in one sentence, 
which shall indicate all the circumstances, yet shall not 
exceed what a pigeon can carry, and shall adequately 
express our meaning.” 

Then Iskafi took so much paper as two fingers would 
cover and wrote : — “ In the Name of Ood^ the Merciful, the 
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Clement. As for Mdkdn, he hath become as his name^*^ 
\_Md A’a« = He hath not been” in Arabic]. By this 
he intended the negative, and by “Adn,” the verb 
substantive, so that the Persian of it would be, ‘‘Makan 
hath become like his name,” that is to say, hath become 
nothing. 

When the carrier-pigeon reached the Amir Nuh, he was 
not more delighted at the victory than at this dispatch, 
and he ordered Iskafi’s salary to be increased, saying : 
^‘Such a person must maintain a heart free from care in 
order to attain to such delicacies of expression.” ^ 


Anecdote iv. 

One who pursues any craft which depends on reflection 
ought to be free from care and anxiety, for if it be otherwise, 
the arrows of his thought will fly wide and will not hit 
the target of achievement, since only by a tranquil mind 
can one arrive at such words. 

It is related that a certain Secretary of the Abbasid 
Caliphs was writing a letter to the governor of Egypt; 
and, his mind being tranquil and himself submerged in 
the ocean of reflection, was forming sentences precious as 
pearls of great price and fluent as running water. Suddenly 
his maidservant entered, saying, There is no flour left.” 
The scribe was so put out and disturbed in mind that he 
lost the thread of his diction, and was so afiected that 
he wrote in the letter ‘'There is no flour left.” When he 
had finished it, he sent it to the Caliph, having no knoW“ 
ledge of these words which he had written. 

When the letter reached the Caliph, and he read it, and 
saw this sentence, he was greatly astonished, being unable 
to account for so strange an occurrence. So he sent 
a messenger to summon the scribe, and inquired of him 

3 The substance of this anecdote is giren in the Tdrikh-i-Guzida, and is cited 
by Defremery at pp. 247-8 of his JSistoWe de$ Samanidet (Paris, 184d). 
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concerning this. The scribe was covered with shame, and 
gave tbe true explanation of the matter. The Caliph was 
mightily astonished and said : “The beginning of this letter 
excels the latter part by as much as the sura ‘ Say, He is 
God, the One ’ ^ excels the sura ‘ The hands of Abii Lahab 
shall perish,'^ and it is a pity to surrender the minds of 
eloquent men like you into the hands of the struggle for 
the necessaries of life.” Then he ordered him to be given 
means sufficiently ample to prevent such an announcement 
as this from ever entering his ears again. Naturall}’' it then 
happened that he could compress into two sentences the 
ideas of two worlds. 


Anecdote v. 

The Sahib Ismael ibn ^Abbad,^ entitled aUKdfi (“ the 
Competent”), of Eay,^ was minister to the Shahanshah. 
He was most perfect in his accomplishments, of which fact 
his correspondence and his poetry are two sufficient witnesses 
and unimpeachable arbiters. 

Now the Sahib was a man of just dealings, and such are 
wont to be extremely pious and scrupulous in their religions 
duties, not holding it right that a true believer should 
abide eternally in hell by reason of a grain of [righteous] 
enmity ; and his servants and retainers and agents for the 
most part followed his example. 

Now there was at Qum a judge appointed by the S4hib 
in whose godliness and piety he had the firmest belief, 
though there were some who asserted the contrary, and 
brought information against him, which, however, left the 
Sahib unconvinced, until certain trustworthy persons of 
'Qum, whose statements commanded credence, declared that 

^ ciii. 

* Qur’^in, cxi. 

* For an account of this great minister and generous patron of literature, see 
De Slane’s translation of Ihn Khallikdn^ voL i, pp. 212-217, and n. 4 on p. 636, 
*upra, 

^ So B. Both A. and L. have • 
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in a certain suit between So-and-so and Such-an-one this 
judge had accepted a bribe of five hundred tiimdns. This 
was mightily displeasing to the Sahib for two reasons, first 
on account of the greatness of the bribe, and secondly on 
account of the shameless unscrupulousness of the judge. 
He at once took up his pen and wrote : — 

In the Name of Oody the Merciful, the Clement, 0 Judge 
of Qim ! We dismiss you, so Come / ^ 

Scholars and rhetoricians will notice and appreciate the 
high merit of this sentence in respect of its brevity, con- 
cision, and clearness, and naturally from that time forth 
rhetoricians and stylists have inscribed this epigram on their 
hearts, and repeat it to the people of the world. 

Anecdote vi. 

Lamghan ^ is a city in the district of Sind, one of the 
dependencies of Ghazna; and at this present time naught 
but one range of mountains separates its inhabitants from 
the heathen, so that they live in constant dread of the 
attacks and raids of the unbelievers. Yet the men of 
Lamghan are of good courage, sharp and frugal, and com- 
bining with their sharpness no small rascality,^ to such 
a degree that they think nothing of lodging a complaint 
against a tax-gatherer on account of a raaund of chaff or 
a single egg ; while for even less than this they were ready 
to come to Ghazna to complain of exactions, and would 
remain there one or two months, and then return without 
having accomplished their object. In short, they are 
wonderful hands at patience, and are most stiffnecked in 
importunity. 

I have endeavoured to preserve, feebly enough, the word-play in the original. 

* Or lAmaghhn. See B. de Meynard^s Diet. Geogr. de la Pei'se, p. 603 ; 
Pavet de Courteille’s Mem. de Baber, ii, pp. 120, 121. 

3 The texts differ considerably in this sentence. I follow A., which has : 

Lj ^ ^ Ijlt 

. . . 
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Now in the reign of Sultan Mahmud Taminu’d-Dawla, 
the heathen one night attacked them, and damage of every 
sort befel them. But these were men who could raise 
a harvest withSut soil ; and when this event happened 
several of their chiefs and men of note rose up and came 
to Ghazna, and, with their garments rent, their heads un- 
covered, and uttering loud lamentations, entered the bazaar 
of Grhazna, went to the King’s Palace wailing and grieving, 
and so described their misfortune that even a stone would 
have been moved to tears. As their rascality, impudence, 
dissimulation, and cunning had not yet become apparent, 
that great minister, Ahmad Hasan of Maymand,^ took pity 
upon them, and forgave them that year’s taxes, exempting 
them from all exactions, and bidding them return home, 
strive more strenuously, and spend less, so that by the 
beginning of the next year they might recover their former 
position. 

So the deputation of Lamghanis returned with great 
contentment and huge satisfaction, and continued during 
that year in the easiest of circumstances, divulging their 
secret to no one.^ When the year came to an end, the 
same deputation returned to present another petition to the 
minister, simply setting forth that in the past year their 
lord the great minister had brightened their country by his 
grace and clemency and had effectively extended to them 
his protection, so that they were now able to dwell in peace 
on that border ; but that, since their prosperity was still 
somewhat shaken, they feared that, should he demand the 
contribution on their possessions that year, some of them 
would be utterly ruined, and that, as a consequence of this, 
loss might accrue to the royal coffers. 

The minister, therefore, extending his favour, excused 
them the taxes of yet another year. During these two 
years the people of Lamghan grew rich, but this did not 
suffice them, for in the third year their greed reasserted 

' See n. 4 on p. 637, mpra, 

* This I take to he the meaning of jJ Jj ’ 

42 


J.B.A.S. 1899. 
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itself, and, hoping again to be excused, the same deputation 
again appeared at Court and made a similar representation. 
Then it became apparent to all the world that the people 
of Lamghan were in the wrong. So the minister turned 
the petition over and wrote on the back of it : AU 
khardju khiiraj^^y add^uhit daucd^ithiiy^ that is to say, “ The 
tax is a running sore : its cure is its discharge , And from 
the time of this great statesman this saying has become 
proverbial, and has proved useful in many cases. May tbe 
earth rest lightly on this great man ! 


Anecdote vii. 

There were great statesmen under the *Abbasid dynasty, 
and indeed the history of the Barmecides is well known 
and famous, and to what extent were their gifts and rewards. 
[Ibn] Sahl, called DhiCr-Rixjdsatayn ^ the lord of two 
commands”), and his brother Fadl were exalted above the 
very heavens, so much so that Ma’mun espoused FadPs 
daughter and asked her in marriage. Now she was a damsel 
peerless in beauty and unrivalled in attainments ; and it 
was agreed that Ma'raun should go to the bride’s house 
and remain there for a month, and after the lapse of this 
period return home with the bride. On the day fixed for 
their departure be desired, as is customary, to array himself 
in better clothes. Now Ma’mun always wore black; and 
people supposed that he wore it because black was the 
distinctive colour of the 'Abbdsids ; till one day Yahva b. 
Aktham^ inquired of him, *‘Why is it that the Prince 
of Believers prefers black garments?” Ma’mun replied 
to the Judge: ‘‘Black garments are for man and for the 
living; for no woman is married in black, nor is any dead 


1 There appears to be a confusion here between the two brothers. Hasan ibn 
Sahl was the father of Purin, al-Ma’rafin*s bride, while Fadl bore the title of 
Dhn' r‘lt%yd$ntayn. See De Slane's Ihn KhalUkdn, vol. i, pp. 268-272 and 

408-409: vol. ii, pp. 472-476. Also the LatnifuH-Ma^drifoi ath-Tha‘4libi 
(ed. De Jong), pp. 73. 74, where a full account is given of this marriage 
» See De SWs Ihn Khallikdn, iv, pp. 33-51. mamage. 
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man buried in black.” Yahya was greatly surprised by 
this answer. So on this day Ma'mun desired to inspect 
the wardrobe ; but of a thousand coats of satin, of royal 
fabric, of fur, hand-woven, of various colours, hand-cut, 
of fine black silk,^ he neither approved nor accepted one, 
but clad himself in his customary black, and mounted, and 
turned his face towards the bride's house. Tfow on that 
day Fadl had decked out his palace in such wise that the 
nobles were filled with wonder thereat, for he had collected 
so many rare things that words would fail to describe or 
enumerate them. So when Ma'miin reached the gate of this 
palace, he saw a curtain suspended, fairer than a Chinese 
spring, and more delightful than the assurance of faith, 
whereof the design charmed the heart and the colour 
mingled with the soul ; and he said to himself : ‘‘ Whichever 
of those thousand coats I had chosen, I should have been 
shamed here. Praise be to God and thanks that I was 
content with this black raiment.” 

Now of all the elaborate preparations made by Fadl on 
that day, one was this, that when Ma'mun reached the 
middle of the palace yard, he saw a tray filled with wax, 
round which was arranged a pattern of pearls.^ And at 
the feet of each guest were cast several nuts, in each of 
which was a piece of paper whereon was inscribed the 
name of a village ; and whoever drew one, to him were 
delivered the title-deeds of that village. 

So when Ma'mun entered the bride's house, he saw 
n mansion faced with gypsum and adorned with paintings,^ 


* The exact nature of most of these fabrics I have been unable to ascertain. 
“The list runs as follows : ^ ^ 3 


* This sentence is not quite clear. It runs ; y [A., B. om. Jo j] 


• A., B. hare jUJiuy* ^ . L. reads : • 
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strewn with perfumes of China, fairer than the East at 
the time of sunrise, and sweeter than a garden in the 
season of the rose. He saw, moreover, cast down and spread 
out at the entrance of the house, mats of cloth of gold,' 
embroidered with rubies, pearls, and turquoises ; and in 
like manner six cushions placed thereon, on which was 
seated a beauteous damsel sweeter than existence and life, 
and pleasanter than health and youth ; in stature such 
that the noble cypress would have subscribed itself her 
servant ; with cheeks which the brightest sun would have 
acknowledged as suzerain ; with hair which was the envy 
of musk and ambergris ; and with eyes after the likeness 
of the onyx and the narcissus.^ She, rising to her feet, 
advanced towards Ma’mun, with a profound obeisance and 
earnest apologies, brought him forward and seated him in 
the chief seat, and stood before him in service. Ma’mun 
bade her be seated, whereupon she seated herself on her 
knees, ^ hanging her head and looking down at the carpet. 
Thereupon Ma^raun was overcome with love : he had 
already lost his heart, and now he would have added 
thereunto his very soul. He stretched out his hand and 
drew forth from the pocket of his coat eighteen pearls, 
each one as large as a sparrow’s egg, brighter than the 
stars of heaven, more lustrous than the teeth of the fair, 
rounder, nay, more luminous, than Jupiter or Saturn. These 
rolled on the surface of the carpet, and, by reason of its 
smoothness and their I'oundness, continued in motion, there 
being no cause for their quiescence. But the girl paid no 
heed to the pearls, nor so much as raised her head. Thereat 
was Ma’mun’s passion further increased, and he extended 


^ This sentence, again, is not clear. It runs : 

A., B : ‘ j j\ , . L. has; , 

I » 

jit- ? 

3 i.e., in the Persian fashion, on the heeh, with the knees together in front. 
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his hand to caress her, and would have opened the door 
of amorous dalliance. But this caress aroused her modesty 
and covered her with confusion, and the delicate damsel 
was so affected that she was overtaken by that state peculiar 
to women, and the marks of shame and abashed modesty 
appeared in her cheeks and countenance, and she suddenly 
exclaimed : ‘‘0 Prince of Believern I The command of God 
comethy seek not then to hasten it I ” ^ 

Thereat Ma’miin withdrew his hand, and was near 
swooning on account of the extreme beauty of this citation, 
and her graceful application of it. Yet still he could not 
take, his eyes off her, and for eighteen days he came not 
forth from this house and concerned himself with naught 
save two occupations. And the affairs of Fadl prospered, 
and he attained to that high position to which he attained. 


Anecdote viii. 

Again in the time of the ^Abbasid Caliphs, in the reign 
of al-Mustarshid biTlah ^ (may God make his tomb fragrant 
and exalt his rank in Paradise !), the son of al-Mustadhhir 
bi’llah, the Prince of Believers came forth from the city 
of Baghdad with a well-equipped army in full panoply, 
and much treasure, and many muniments of war, marching 
against Khurasan, on account of a reparation which he 
would exact from the King of the World Sanjar.^ 

Now this quarrel had been contrived by interested persons, 
and was due to the machinations and representations of 
conspirators, who had brought matters to this pass. When 
the Caliph reached Kirmanshah, he there delivered on 
a Friday a homily which in eloquence transcended the 
highest zenith of the sun, and reached the support and 


' Qur’^in, xvi, 1. Cf. De Slaue’s Ihn KhalHkdn, vol. i, p. 270. 

* The twenty-ninth ‘Abbasid Caliph, reig^aed a.h. 512-529. 

® This happened in a.h. 529. See Houtsma’s Recueil de Texte9 relatlft 
d I'Kistoire des Seldjoucid^s, vol. ii (18S9), pp. 174-178. 
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crown of the guard-stars.^ In the course of this harangue, 
after expressing his distress and despair, he complained ot 
the House of Seljuq, in such wise that the orators of Arabia 
and the rhetoricians of Persia have confessed that, after the 
companions of the Prophet (God's blessing and peace rest 
on him and his family), who were the disciples of the 
Focus of the Prophetic Function and the expounders of 
his pithy aphorisms, no one had composed a discourse so* 
weighty and eloquent. Said al-Mustarshid : “ TFe entrusted 
our affairs to the House of Seljiiq^ but they contended against 
iis^ and the time lengthened over them, and their hearts were 
hardened, and many of them sinned, that is to say, withdrew 
their necks from our commands in the Religion of Islam. 


Anecdote ix. 

The Gur Khan of Khita fought a battle with the King 
of the World San jar, the son of Malikshah, at the gates 
of Samarqand, and so fateful was the day to the army of 
Islam that Transoxania passed into his power. ^ After 
putting to death the Imam of the East Husamu’d-Din (may 
God make bright his example, and extend over him His 
Peace!), the Gur Khan bestowed Bukhara on Alptagin.'* 
When the Gur Khan turned back, he entrusted the son 
of the Amir Bay an an i,^ the nephew of Atsiz Khwarazmshdh, 


^ Farqadayn, two bright stars near the Pole-star, /3 and 7 of IJrsa Minor. 
See vol. ii ot my Travellers F^arrative, p. 125, n. 2 . 

jUai 

* See Mirkh wind’s History of the Seljuqs, ed. VuUers, pp. 176-180. 
Professor Ross has pointed out to me that G 6 r Khan is a generic title. See 
History of (he Moghuls of Central Asia, by Elias and Ross, p. 287 et seqq. 
See also Schefer’s Chresiomathie Pm'sane, vol. i, p. 34 et seqq. 

* So L., agreeing with Schefer, op. cit., p. 29, where a. h. 536 is given as the 

date of this event. For Alptagin A. and B. read throughout. 

* L. has ^UL, A. (uncertain), B. , but I cannot 

identify the name. 
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to the Imdm Ahmad b. ‘Abdu*l-‘Aziz, who was the Imam 
of Bukhara, and the leading man of his time,^ so that 
whatever he did he might do by his advice, and that he 
should not take any step without his instructions. Then 
the Giir Khan turned back and retired to Bars~jan,* 

Now his justice had no bounds, nor was there any limit 
to the effectiveness of his commands, and, indeed, in these 
two things lies the essence of kingship. But when Alptagin 
saw a clear field, he turned his hand to oppression, and 
began to levy contributions on Bukhara. So several of 
the people of Bukhara went as an embassy to the Gur 
Khan® to seek redress. The Gur Khan, after the way of 
good Muslims, wrote a letter in Persian to Alptagin as 
follows : — 

the Name of Gody the Mercifuly the Clement. Let 
Alptagin know that, although wide distance separates us, our 
approval and displeasure are near at hand. Let Alptagin 
do that which Ahmad commands, and Ahmad that which 
Muhammad commands. Farewell.” 

Again and again we have considered this and reflected 
on it. A thousand volumes or even more might be written 
to enlarge on this letter, yet its purport is extremely plain 
and clear, needing no explanation. Seldom have I seen 
anything like it. 


Anecdote x. 

The extreme eloquence of the Qur’an is in its concision 
of words and marvellous presentation of ideas ; imitation 
thereof results but in citation, to such a degree that a sense 

‘ For ^ have 3 ^ “and the son of 

Burh^n.” 

^ Name uncertain. L. has Zanjdn, which is quite unsuitable ; A., 
(not clearly legible) ; B., ji • 

* A. has, instead of (h.’s reading), 
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of awe is produced, and the wise and understanding man 
is converted from his state [of doubt]. And this is a clear 
proof and trenchant argument to establish the fact that 
this Word did not proceed from the mouth of any created 
being, nor issue from any human lips or tongue, but that 
the stamp of Eternity is the stigma of its prescriptions and 
sentences. 

It is related that one day one of the Muslims was reciting 
before Walid b. Mughira this verse: — And it wm said, 
^ 0 Earth, gulp down thy ^caters, and 0 Heaven, draw them 
up ^ : and the water abated. Thus was the matter effected. 
And it \Le, the Ark^ rested upon Mount JiidV^^ “By 
God,” said Walid b. Mughira, ‘Werily it hath beauty and 
sweetness, and verily at its highest it is terrible as a wild 
beast in fury, and at its lowest is as the deepest mine ! ^ 

When even enemies reached such a level of enthusiasm, 
by reason of the eloquence of the Qur’an and its incom- 
parable height in the domain of religion and equity, to 
what degree must friends attain ? 


Anecdote xi. 

In former times it was customary with the kings and 
tyrants of the world, such as the Pishdadi, Kayani, and 
Sasanian monarchs and the Caliphs, to vaunt themselves 
and compete with one another in justice and accomplish- 
ments, and with every ambassador whom they despatched 
they used to send wise sayings, riddles, and enigmatical 
questions. So the king, under these circumstances, stood 
in need of persons of intelligence and discrimination, and 
men of judgement and statesmanship; and several councils 

^ Qur’&n, xi, 46. 

^ L. has ^ In the margin 

stands as a variant on . A. and B. have and ^ for 
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would be held and adjourned, until they were unanimous 
as to their answers, and when the inner meanings of these 
problems and enigmas were plain and apparent, then they 
would despatch the ambassador. 

This practice was maintained until the time of Malunud 
b. Sabuktagin Yaminu'd-Dawla (may God have mercy upon 
him !), One day he despatched an ambassador to Bughra 
Khan in Transoxania, and in the letter which had been 
drafted occurred tbis passage : — “ God Almighty saith^ 
* Verily the most honourable of you, in God*s sight is he xcho 
is most pious of you.^ ^ The acute and critical are agreed 
that here he [i.e. the Prophet] guards himself from 
ignorance ; for the souls of men are subject to no more 
grievous defect than thi^, nor is there aught lower than the 
fault of folly. To the truth of this proposition and the 
soundness of this assertion God^s Word also bears witness: 
*\^God will raise up those of you who believe^ and those to 
whom knowledge hath been given to \sup€rior'\ degrees/ ^ 
Therefore we desire that the Imams of the land of 
Transoxania and the doctors of the East and scholars of the 
Khaqan’s Court should give so much information touching 
essentials as to state what the Prophetic Office is, what 
Saintship, w^hat Religion, what Islam, what Faith, what 
Well-doing, what Godliness, what the Approbation of 
Right, what the Prohibition of Wrong, what the Path, 
what the Balance, what Justice, and what Pity.” 

When this letter reached the Court of ’ Bughra Khan,^ 
and he had acquainted himself with its purport and 
contents, he summoned the Imams of Transoxania from the 
different towns and districts, informed them of the matter, 
and requested them to answer these words, bidding each 
one compose a treatise on this subject, and introduce in the 
course of their dissertation and argument a reply to these 


' Qur’kn, ilix, 13. 

* Qur’&n, Iviii, 12. 

* Here A. has and B. J , though they agree with L. above 

^nd belov. 
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interrogations. They craved a delay of four months ; which 
period dragged on with all sorts of detriments, the least 
of which was the disbursements from the treasury for the 
salaries of the ambassadors and the maintenance of the 
Imams, until at length Muhammad b. ^Abdu’llah the scribe, 
who was Bughra Khan’s private secretary, and was deeply 
versed in learning and highly distinguished in scholarship, 
besides being one of the most eloquent stylists amongst the 
Muslims both in prose and verse, said: will answer these 

questions in two words, in such wise that when the greatest 
scholars and most conspicuous men of al-Islam shall see my 
answer, it shall command their approval and admiration.” 
So he took up his pen and wrote under the questions, after 
the fashion of a legal decision [fatwd) : Saith God^s 
Apostle {upon whom be the Blessing of Gody and also on his 
Family)y ‘ Reverence for God^s command and loving -kindness 
towards God^s people,' ” All the Imams of Transoxania bit' 
their fingers in amazement and expressed their admiration, 
saying, “ Here indeed is an answer which is perfect, and an 
utterance which is comprehensive ! ” And the Khaqan 
was mightily pleased because the difiiculty had been over- 
come by a scribe and not left to the divines. And when 
the answer reached Ghazna, all applauded it. 

It therefore results from these premises that an intelligent 
and accomplished Secretary is a great ornament to the 
brilliancy of a King’s Court. And with this anecdote we 
conclude this chapter. And from God cometh assistance. 


Second Discourse. 

On the Nature of Poetry, and the Utility of the Skilful Poet. 

Poetry is that art whereby the poet arranges imaginary 
propositions, and adapts the deductions, with the result that 
he can make a little thing appear great and a great thing 
small, or cause good to appear in the garb of evil and 
evil in the garb of good. By acting on the imagination. 
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he excites the faculties of anger and concupiscence in such 
a way that by his suggestion men’s temperaments become 
affected with exultation or depression ; whereby he conduces 
to the accomplishment of great things in the order of the 
world. 


Anecdote xii* 

Thus they relate that Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’llah al-Khujistani ^ 
was asked, “ How didst thou, who wert originally an 
ass-herd, become Amir of Khurasan ? ” He replied : “ One 
day I was reading the Divan of Han^ala of Badghis,^ in 
Badghis of Khujistan, when I chanced on these two 
couplets : — 

• f \ ^ ^ ^ ^ yA ^ 

^ If lordship lies icithin the Uon^s jnics^ 

Go, risk it, and from those dread portals seize 
Such straight-confronting death as men desire, 

Or riches, greatness, rank and lasting ease,^ 

An impulse stirred within me such that I could in no 
wise remain content with that condition wherein I was. 
I therefore sold my asses, bought a horse, and, quitting 
my country, entered the service of ‘Amr b. Layth.^ At 
that time the fortune of the Saffaris still floated at the 
zenith of its prosperity. Of the three brothers, ‘Ali was the 
youngest, and Ya'qub and 'Amr had precedence over him. 


' “ Khujistan. — In the mountains near Herat. From this country issued 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Khujistaui, who revolted at Nishapur and died in 
a.h. 264.” (Barbier de Meynard’s Diet. Geogr., Uiator., et Lttt. de la Ferse, 
P- 197.) The learned editor points out, however, that, according to Ibnu’l- 
Athir, Ahmad was assassinated in the month of Shawwal, a.h. 268, after having 
reigned at Nishhpur for six years. See the Journal Asiatique for 1845, p. 345 
et ^qq. of the second half. 

® See Ethe’s RiidagV s Vorldufer und Zeitgenossen, pp. 38-40, where these 
verses, and others by the same poet, are cited. 

® Brother of A'a'qdb b. Layth, the founder of the short-lived Saff^i dynasty. 
‘Amr reigned from a.h. 265 to a.h. 287. 
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When Ta^qiib came from Khurasdn to Ghazna over the 
mountains, ‘Alf b. Layth sent me back from Rlbdt-i-Sangm 
(“ the Stone Rest-house ’’) to act as his agent to his feudal 
estates in Khurasan. I had collected an army of a hundred 
on the road, and had with me besides some twenty horsemen 
of my own. Now of the estates held in fief by ‘AU b. 
Layth one was Karukh^ of Herat, a second Khan-i-Nishapur. 
When I reached Karukh, I produced my warrant, and 
what was paid to me I divided amongst the army and gave 
to the soldiers. My horsemen now numbered three hundred. 
When I reached Khwaf,^ and again produced my warrant, 
the burghers of Khwaf contested it, saying, ^ Do we want 
a magistrate with [a bodyguard of only] ten men ? ^ ^ 
I thereupon decided to renounce my allegiance to the 
Saffaris, looted Khwaf, proceeded to the village of Yashb,^ 
and came to Bayhaq, where two ^ thousand horsemen joined 
me. I advanced and took Nishapur, and my affairs 
prospered and improved until all Khurasan lay open to 
me, and I took possession of it for myself. Of all this, 
these two verses of poetry were the cause.'' 

Salami ® relates in his history that the affairs of Ahmad 
b. ‘Abdu'llah prospered so greatly that in one night at 
Nishapur he distributed in largesse 300,000 dinars, 500 
head of horses, and 1,000 suits of clothes, and to-day he 


^ See Barbier de Me)Tiard’8 Diet, Geogr., JTtsi.j et Lift, de la Perse ^ p. 487« 
B. and L. have of Men.” 

2 Ibid., pp. 213, 214. 

* The text and sen>se are both \ery doubtful. A. (f. V2b) has 1 
^ ^ 2f J b JqU , while the lithograph has 

^ Julf A? J b 


* The MSS. have plainly » while the 

lithograph has ^ ^ cannot, however, find mention of 

the nllage. 

* The lithograph reads “ a thousand.” 

® Concerning Ibn Salara, the author of a Tahaqdtii* sh-Shu^ard (d. a.d. 
845-6), who is probably intended, see J.R.A.S. for January, 1899, p. 48, 
footnote. 
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stands in history as one of the victorious monarchs, all of 
which was brought about by these two couplets of poetry. 
Many similar instances are to be found amongst both the 
Arabs and the Persians, but we have restricted ourselves 
to the mention of this one. So a king cannot dispense 
with a good poet, who shall conduce to the immortality of 
his name, and shall record his fame in diwdns and books. 
For when the king receives that command which none 
can escape,^ no trace will remain of his army, his treasure, 
and his store ; but his name will endure for ever by reason 
of the poet’s verse, as Sharif-i-Mujallidi of Gurgan says : — ^ 

» u.;:— ^ 

From all the treasures hoarded by the Houses 
Of Sdsdn and of Sdmdn, in our days 
Nothing survives except the song of Bdrhad, 

Nothing is left save Rudagi ^s sweet laysf* 

The names of the monarchs of the age and the princes 
of the time are perpetuated b}^ the admirable verse and 
widely-current poems of this guild; as, for instance, the 
names of the House of Saman by IJstad Abii ‘AbdPllah 
Ja‘far b. Muhammad ar-Riidakij^ Abu’l-‘Abbas b. ‘Abbas ^ 
az-Zanji, Abul-MathaP al-Bukhari, Abu Ishaq Juybari,® 
Abul- Hasan al-‘Aji,' and Tabawi, and Khabba^ii® of 
Nishapur, and AbuT-Hasan ahKisa’i ^ ; and the names of 

^ i.e., when he comes to die. 

® B. omits the poet’s name altogether. L. has Majdi. 

* al-‘Awfrs Luhdb^ part ii, No. 7. 

^ Ibid., No. 8, and Horn’s ed. of the Lughat-l- Asadi, p. 24, first paragraph. 
L. has and A. (f. I2i) , 

® Ibid., No. 25, and Asadi, p. 28. 

* Ibid., No. 10. 

^ The lithograph omits this name and the next ; A. (f. 13a) has 
I suppose for , “enfant nourri d’un lait etranger ” ; while B. has 

» ‘Awf'i, No. 29. 

® See Ethe’s monograph, Die Lieder dee Kitu'i. 
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the kings of the House of Jfasiru’d-Din [i.e. the Ghaz- 
navids] hj such men as ‘Unsuri, ‘Asjadi, Farrukhi,^ 
Bahrami,^ Zaynati,^ Buzurjmihr of Qa'in,^ Mu^affar,^ 
Manshun,® ManuchihnV Mas^udi,® Qasarami,® Abu 
Hanifa Iskaf (‘‘the Cobbler’'),^® Rashidi, Abu’l-Faraj of 
Riina,^^ Mas‘ud“i-Sa‘d-i“Salman,*2 Muhammad Abii Nasr/^ 
Shah Abii Rija,^^ Ahmad Khalaf, ‘Uthradn Mukhtan,^® and 
Sana’! ; and the names of the House of Khaqan through 
Lulu’i, Gulabi, I^ajibf,^'^ Farkhari,^® ‘Am‘aq of Bukhara/^ 
Rashidi of Saraarqand,^® Najjar (“the Carpenter -i- 
rSagharji, ‘AH Panidi, the son of Darghush, ^AH 

' Well-known contemporaries of Firdawsi. Mention is made of the first and 
last (of whose poems lithographed editions have been published at Tihr^) 
further on. 

* Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali of Sarakhs. See Jlajma^K^ I-Ftisa/td, vol. i, p. 173. 

^ Zayuati-i-*AlaTi-i-Mahmudi-i-Khuras6.ni. See Jf.F^ vol. i, p. 241. 

* Q^sim b. Ibriihim b. Mansur. See voL i, p. 66. 

® Or Mudhaffari, of Panj-dih. See M.F.j vol, i, p. oOo. 

® Abu Sa*id Ahmad b. Muhammad of Samarqand. See M. F., vol. i, p. 506, 

^ See the edition of his iMvdn by A. de Biberstein Kazimirski. 

^ Mas*udi of Ray (see J/.F., i, p. 503), another Ghaznavid poet, is apparently 
intended. 

® L. substitutes Ghadd'lrx, For Qashrami see Horn’s Amdi, p. 27- 
Of Merv or Ghazna. See ‘AwfPs LnUib, ch. s, Xo. 21, and M,F,j vol, i, 
pp. 83-85. 

1’ See M.F.y i, pp. 70-78. 

12 Abu’l-Fakhr Mas'ud b. Sa‘d b. Salman of Ghazna (died a.h. 515 or 625). 
See Horn’s Luqhat'i-Furs of Asadi, p. 28, and M.F,, i, p. 514. 

1* L. has Majd-i-Nusir. I can find no particulars concerning him, 

1* See M.F.j i, pp. 68-70. He was of Ghazna, and also bore the laqah of 
Shihabu’d-Din. 

15 See Dawlatshah’s Tadhkira (pp. 93, 94 of my forthcoming edition), 
Tabaqa ii, Xo. 8. 

1* A, adds “Mawjfid,” an error for ‘^Majdud.” See Dawlatshhh 
(pp. 95-99), Tabaqa ii, Xo. 9 ; M.F.^ i, pp. 254-274. 

” L. omits this name and the next. Xajibu’d-Din Jurbhdhakhni (i.e. of 
•Gulpavagan) is meant. See M.F., i, pp. 634, 635. 

i» See Dawlatshhh (pp. 69, 70), Tabaqa i, Xo. 18. 

13 See Dawlatshhh (pp. 64-67), Tabaqa i, Xo. 15 ; M.F., i, pp. 345-350. 

*0 See Horn’s Asadiy p. 18. 

21 See Anecdote xix, infra ; and Horn’s Asadi ^ p. 31. 

2* The second word is very uncertain. L. has or 

; B., lower (Anecdote xix), A, has (i.e. 

. f or )j vhich I take to be the correct form. 

2* L. omits. B. has In both MSS. the first worf is writtai 

f which may stand for jJmJ , or possibly the correct reading is BaihthdrA 
Marghazu See Af.E,, i, pi 171. 
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Sipitri/ Jawhan,^ Sa^di, the son of Tisha/ and ‘All Shatranji 
(“ the Chess-player ^ ; and the names of the House of 
Seljuq by Farrukhi, Karkhani, Lami‘i of Dahistan/ Ja'far 
of Haraadan, Firuzi-i-Fakhri/ Burhaiu/ Amir Mu‘izzi, 
AbuT-Ma*aU of Ray/ ‘Amid Kamali/ and Shihabi ; and 
the names of the rulers of Tabari st an through Qumri of 
Gurgan/^ Rafi‘i of Nfshapur/^ Kafayati^^ of Ganja, Kiisa 
Fall, and Burkala ; and the names of the kings of Ghur, 
the House of Shan sab (may God cause their rule to endure 
for ever!), through AbuT-Qasim Rafi‘i, Abii Bakr Jawhari, 
this least of mankind Ni^ami-i-‘Arudi, and ‘All Sufi. The 
dhcdns of these poets are eloquent as to the excellence, 
comeliness, munitions and forces [of war], justice, bounty, 
worth, nobility, doughty deeds, judgement, statecraft, heaven- 
sent success and influence of these former kings, of whom 
to-day no trace remains, nor of their hosts and retinues 
any survivor. How many nobles there were under these 
dynasties who enjoyed the favours of kings, and dispensed 
untold largesses to these poets, and conferred on them 
sources of income, of whom to-day no trace remains ; 
though many were the painted palaces and charming gardens 
which they created and embellished, but which to-day are 


^ See ‘Awfi’s Luhdh^ ch. viii, Xo. 30 ; M.F.y i, pp- 244, 245 ; but tbe identity 
is uncertain. 

* Called ‘Hbe goldsmitb” [Zargar), See Dawlatsbah (pp. 118-121), 
Tabaqa, ii, ^o. 18. 

® Very doubtful. L. omits. A. has ^ y • 

* Noticed in cb. x of ‘Awfi’s Zubdb ; M.F., i, pp. 344, 345. 

® M.F.^ i, pp. 494-501, 

® Both MSS. have ^ * 

" The father of Mu^izzi, Both are mentioned in Anecdote xvi, infra, 

® M.F., i, pp. 79, 80. 

® KamhluM-Din ‘Amid of Bulcharh. See M.F.j i, pp- 486, 487- 
Shihabu’d-Din Ahmad b. Mu*ayyad of Nasaf, near Samarkand, M,F,j 
i, pp. 310, 311. 

» K.F.y i, pp. 477, 478. 

” M.F,, i, pp. 220, 221. 

L. has . 

L. has Qh’ini for Pali, and omits Burkala. 
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levelled with the ground and uniform with the deserts 
and ravines ! Says the author : — 








“I ^ 


Hoto many a 'palace did great Mahmud raise ^ 

At whose tall toivers the Moon did stand at gaze^ 
Whereof one brick remaineth not in place ^ 
Though still re-echo ^Unsuri^s sweet laysf 


When the Monarch of the World Sultan 'Ala’u^dunya 
wa’d-Din Abti ‘AH al-Husayn b, al-Husayn, the Choice of 
the Prince of Believers (may his life be long, and the 
umbrella of his dynasty victorious !) marched on Ghazna to 
avenge those two martyred kings and laudable monarchs,^ 
whom Sultan Bahramshah had previously put to death after 
the fashion of common thieves, treating them with every 
indignity, and speaking lightly of thera,^ he sacked Ghazna, 
and destroyed the buildings raised by Mahmud, Mas‘ud, and 
Ibrahim, but he bought with gold the poems written in 
their praise, and placed them in his library. In that army 
and in that city none dared call them king, yet he himself 
would read that Shdhndma wherein Firdawsi says : — 


1 Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad and SayfuM-Din S6ri, both killed by Babr^mshSih 
the Ghaznavid, towards the middle ol the sixth century of the Flight. From 
his devastation of Ghazna (a.h. 550, a.d. 1155-6) ‘Ala’u’d^Dm Husayn the 
Ghdrid received the title of Jahdn-auz (“ the World -consumer 
* This sentence is obscure in the first portion. It runs as follows in A. : — 

ifLijlj ^ A LlXl^ .... jJLc 

[A. 1 [D. 

• • • • [L. ^ jJ Jy 
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** Q/* in its cot, ere its lips yet are dry 

From the milk of its mother, ‘ Mahmud ! ' is the cry ! 
Mahmud, the Great King, who such order doth keep 
That in peace from one pool drink the ivolf and the sheep /*' 

All wise men know that herein was no reverence for 
Mahmud, but only admiration for Firdawsi and his verse. 
Had Mahmud understood this, he would probably not have 
left that noble man disappointed and despairing. 


Excursus. 

Now the poet must be of tender temperament, profound 
in thought, sound in genius, clear of vision, quick of 
insight. He must be well versed in many divers sciences, 
and quick to extract what is best from his environment; 
for as poetry is of advantage in every science, so is every 
science of advantage in poetry. And the poet must be of 
pleasing conversation in social gatherings, of cheerful 
countenance on festive occasions; and his verse must have 
attained to such a level that it is written on the page of 
Time and celebrated on the lips and tongues of the noble, 
and be such that they transcribe it in books and recite it in 
cities. For the richest portion and most excellent part of 
poetry is immortal fame, and until it be thus confirmed 
and published it is ineffectual to this end, and this result 
cannot accrue from it ; it will not survive its author, and, 
being ineffectual for the immortalizing of his name, how 
can it confer immortality on another ? 

But to this rank a poet cannot attain tmless in the prime 
of his life and the season of his youth he commits to memory 
J.R.A.8. 1899. 43 
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20,000 couplets of the poetry of the Ancients and 10,000 
verses of the works of the Modems, holds them constantly 
before his eyes, and continually reads and marks the dzicdns 
of the masters of his art, observing how they have acquitted 
themselves in the strait passes and delicate places of song, 
in order that thus the fashion and varieties of verse may 
become ingrained in his nature, and the defects and beauties 
of poetry may he inscribed on the tablet of his under- 
standing. In this way his style will improve and his genius 
will develop. Then, when his taste has been formed by 
wide reading of poetry, and his style of expression is thus 
strengthened, let him address himself seriously to the poetic 
art, study the science of Prosody, and peruse the works 
of Master Abu’l-Hasan Bah rami of Sarakhs, such as 
the “Goal of Prosodists’' {GhdyatiCl-^Ariidiyyin), the 
“Thesaurus of Rhyme” {KanziCl-Qdfiya)^ and the works 
treating of poetic ideas and phraseology, plagiarisms, 
biographies, and all the sciences of this class, with such 
a master as he deemeth best, that thus he in turn maj^ come 
to merit the title of Master, that his name may remain on 
the page of time like the names of those other Masters 
which we have mentioned, and that he may be able to 
discharge his debt to his patron and lord for what he obtains 
from him, so that his name may endure for ever. 

Now it behoves the Ring to patronize such a person, so 
that he may remain in his service and celebrate his praise. 
But if he fall below this level, he should waste no money 
on him and pay no heed to his poetry, especially if he be 
old ; for I have investigated this matter, and in the whole 
world have found nothing worse than an old poet, nor any 
money more ill spent than what is given to such. For 
one so ignoble as not to have discovered in years that 
what he writes is had, when will he discover it ? But if 
he he young and has the right talent, even though his 
verse be not good, there is some hope that it may improve, 
and according to the Law of Chivalry it is proper to 
patronize him, a duty to take care of him, and an obligation 
to maintain him. 
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Jfow in the service of kings naught is better than 
improvisation, for thereby the king’s mood is cheered, his 
receptions are made brilliant, and the poet himself attains 
his object. Such favours as Eudagi obtained from the 
House of Sam4n by his improvisations and by virtue of 
his verse, none other hath experienced. 


[To be eontintied.) 
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1. Humayun’s Inscription at Jam, 

ShottermilL 

April 7, 1899. 

Dear Sir, — It may interest the readers of our Journal 
to know that the inscription from Turbat-i- Jam, which was 
sent by the lamented Mr. Ney Elias and published in the 
Journal for January, 1897, is referred to by the author of 
the Masir-i-Eahimi, who was a native of Persia and wrote 
early in the seventeenth century. He says (M.S,, A.S.B., 
284a) that he had read the inscription and noticed the 
blessed handwriting of the Emperor, but that the exact 
words of the verse had not remained in his memory. This 
statement occurs in his life of Bairam Khan. 

H. Beveridge. 

2. Balonga, the oldest Capital of Champa. 

Dear Professor Rhys Davids, — When the first part 
of Captain Gerini’s paper on the “ Early Geography of 
Indo-China*’ appeared (now nearly two years ago) I was 
much struck by one of his identifications of Ptolemy’s 
place-names, which seemed to me both to corroborate 
strongly the general correctness of the method employed, 
and*to be in itself of some intrinsic interest. After awaiting, 
with much curious expectation, but in vain, the continuation 
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of that paper, ^ I now think it may be worth while to point 
out what I refer to. 

Captain Gerini’s Table V, No, 121, reads : — 

Balonga, metropolis . . [rectified position] 104° 43^ 

[B.] . . 14° 16' [N.] Quin-bon in Bin-dinh or Cha-ban 

(Canh-vanh) near jBa or Dalang (PBalang) river . , . • 

109°1'[E.] . . 13°44'[N.]/' 

This points to a place nearly half-way up the eastern 
coast of Indo-China, in Aunam, the ancient Champa. 

M. Aymonier, in a paper entitled Le% TchameH et leiir^ 
MeligionSy writes : “ Qu’elles soient venues par terre de TOuest 
ou qu^elles aient ete apportees de Flnde par mer, la 
civilisation et la puissance du Tchampa se propagerent 
d’abord du sud au nord, avant d^etre refoulees en sens 
inverse par les attaques du Celeste Empire et des Annamites, 
eleves et pupilles des Ohinois. Les derniers descendants 
des habitants de ce royaume, qui se nomment aujourd’hui 
les Tchames, ont conserve la tradition de trois capitales 
historiques. La plus ancienne en date, Shri-Banceuy, etait 
au nord, vraisemblablement au Quang-Binh actuel, vers 
17° 30' de latitude. Le seconde, Bal-JSangov, a laisse des 
vestiges encore reconnaissables pres de Hu^, la capitale 
actuelle de Tempire annamite. La troisienae, BaUAngou€y 
nous montre ses remparts bien conserves dans la province 
de Binh-Dinh, i quatre lieues du port de Qui-Nhon, 14®^ 
degre de latitude.” 

This last capital, Bal-Angotte, appears to have been 
exactly where Captain Gerini puts Ptolemy’s Balonga, and 
there seems to be little possibility of doubt as to their 
identity. 

In the second century of our era, therefore, it would 
seem that the metropolis of Champa was the most southern 
of its three historic capitals, the one that became the capital 
again more than a thousand years later, when the Chams 

' The continuation, bei^ too long for this J oumal, is being published by onr 
Society, in eo^oparation with the Geographical, as a separate book. 
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were driven from their northern provinces. This fact illus- 
trates M. Aymonier’s statement that the Oham civilization 
originally advanced from the south northwards, and long 
afterwards was driven back towards the south again, till 
in the end it was practically annihilated by the Annamese. 

Moreover, it is evident that Indian influences had already 
in Ptolemy^s time struck root in Indo-China, and that the 
Indian names he gives to places on that coast are not all 
merely due to the nomenclature of casual Indian traders 
and seafarers. For hal is the Cham for ‘palace, capital, 
seat of royalty,^ and no doubt corresponds with the Malay 
halei^ which, according to Favre, represents the Sanskrit 
valaya^ ‘ enclosure.’ A capital, with a name that is 
specifically Cham, but appears to be derived in part from 
Sanskrit, implies something of the nature of a local 
organized government borrowing, as the Cham civilization 
throughout its ascertained history certainly did borrow, 
a good deal from Indian sources. Thus Ptolemy’s short 
entry of Balonga, metropolis, which antedates the evidence 
of the local inscriptions by at least a century or two, has 
preserved for us what is probably the oldest scrap of 
authentic Indo-Chinese history on record. — ^I am, etc., 

C. Otto Blagden. 


3. MrammI 

This is the classical name of the people whom we call 
Burmese and the country which is commonly called Burma, 
from the colloquial pronunciation Btaia. 

The word Mramma, though spelt with r, is properly 
pronounced as if spelt with y, and Bama is easily deducible 
from Myamma, though Brahma cannot be turned into 
Mramma. Notwithstanding this, Sir Arthur Phayre and 
others have held that Mramma is a modem appellation, 
the outcome of the national pride. Sir Arthur, at p. 2 of 
his History, says : “ the Indian settlers gave to them and 
adopted themselves the name Brahma, which is that used 
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in Buddhist sacred books for the first inhabitants of the 
world .... This terra, when used to designate the 
existing people, is now written Mramma and generally 
pronounced Bama/' 

As I have stated above, the language naturally lends 
itself to this change, as tan-myet to tabyet, a broom. 
Other instances might be given. Brahmana and Brahma 
constantly appear in Burmese books, but are not changed in 
spelling or pronunciation, and no one has yet adduced any 
proof to show that this change was made when using the word 
Brahma to designate the people, if such really was the case. 

The Burmese have been called by the Chinese Mien and 
by the Shans and others Man, In poetry their country 
is always the country of Mr an or My an, and I think we 
may safely conclude that this was the original name of the 
race or tribe. 

Why, then, is it now called Mramma ? The answer 
appears to me to be perfectly simple. The original name 
of the tribe was Mran, which is written with a simple nasal 
final which can be represented by n or m. When the 
monks wrote this name in classical Pali it became Mar ammo y 
plural Maramma (see Childers’ Dictionary, Kalyani Inscrip- 
tions of A.D. 1476, and the Sasanavamsa of Pannasarai), 




Mrammdy * 


which in the Burmese character would be 

colloquially Bama,^ Mr. Taw - sein - ko has lately made 
a statement that the word is connected with Prome (Brome) 
on the Irrawaddy, a town whose name he derives from 
Brahm, These conjectures and statements all require 
a certain amount of evidence, without which they are 
valueless and misleading. 

It is no use to ask a Burmese for a derivation if you 
want the correct one. He is always for ‘‘ lucus a non 
iucendo.” 

R. F. St. Andrew St. John. 


Wadham College, Oxford, 
May 4, 1899. 


* The fact that the Pali word has two w*s militates against the Brahma theory. 
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4. Ari. 

Secretariat^ Rangoon. 

April 26, 1899. 

Dear Sir, — I have read with interest Mr. St. John's 
letter on the word ‘ Ari ' in the Society's Journal for 
January, 1899. Mrs. Bode suggests that the word may 
be connected with the Pali word ariyo^ while Mr. St. John 
feels sure that it stands for arahnaka or arannako^ ‘ one 
who dwells in the forest.’ I have consulted a number of 
pandits, and they all confirm Mrs. Bode’s derivation. They 

tell me that 3^(^00 becomes in Burmese in 

the same way as 8^00 becomes 8^0^ a^id OgOO 
becomes Og^8 > and that in Burmese literature the word 

has the meaning of ‘ noble, excellent,’ when used 

as an adjective. A number of extracts have been shown 
me to support the latter portion of their statement. 

Burmese history and Burmese archaeology are almost 
a terra incognita in Europe. The field is large, but the 
labourers are few. However, an Archaeological Department 
^and a Provincial Museum are soon to be established in 
Burma, and it is hoped that the darkness, which now 
enshrouds things Burmese, will soon be dispelled. — Yours 
very truly. 

Taw Sein Ko. 

To the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 


5. Persian Manuscrirt atiribtjted to FAKTiRu’DinN Razi, 
WITH A Note on Risalatxj ’l Gjiufran ry Abu ’l '^Ala 
al-Ma'akri and other mss. in the same Collection. 

Trinity College^ Cambridge. 
May 17, 1899. 

Dear Sir, — I was much interested to learn from 
Dr. Horn’s letter that a copy of the Persian MS., 
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, which I described in the January number, is 
catalogued in the Aya Sofia at Constantinople under the 
title of . This seems to put JRazI’s authorship 

beyond question. As regards his originality, perhaps 
I expressed myself rather carelessly when I said that my 
MS. had every appearance of being an original work.’’ 
As the context shows, I meant to say that in my opinion 
it was not translated from the Greek, and could so far 
claim to be an original composition. I never doubted that 
it was largely compiled from older sources : this was a priori 
to be expected, and in many cases EazI actually cites his^ 
authority. While I am not prepared to assert positively 
that he was indebted to the , a perusal 

of Dr. Horn’s paper has convinced me that the two works,, 
difiering widely in scope, are yet to a large extent arranged 
on parallel lines. It is curious that I should have un- 
consciously anticipated Dr. Horn’s admirable suggestion 
to identify the authority whom Razi cites by the name 

Seyyid or Imam Isma'il with Isrna'^il b. Hasan b. Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Husaini ahJurjanI, author of the 

; for Al“Sharif Sharafu’ddin Isma'il, to whom 
I thought Eazi might be referring, is in fact the same 
person (Rieu, Persian Catalogue, p. 467 ; I bn Abi Usaibia, * 
ed. A. Muller, voL ii, p. 31 seq.). 

Since writing ray article on the , I have had 

occasion to make for my own use a rough catalogue of 
the Arabic and Persian MSS. gathered many years ago 
by my grandfather, the late Dr. John Nicholson of Penrith* 
The private owner of MSS. may not improperly be likened 
to the innocent receiver of stolen goods, whose best apology 
is straightway to publish what has befallen him. I hope 
therefore to be pardoned if I give some slight account of 
the rarer volumes and notice briefly a few more which have 
an interest apart from rarity. 

The Persian MSS , both in number and quality, are much 
inferior to the Arabic. Besides the Hifzu T Sihha I need 
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onl)’^ mention the Tuhfatu ’1 Mu^mimn, the Tuhfa-i Sami, 
the ^amsa of Nizami, Jaml’s Divan (two copies), and an 
exquisitely written Kulllyati Amir Khusrau, which belonged 
in turn to the libraries of Dr. Adam Clarke and Miss 
Richardson Currer. 

There are about 150 Arabic MSS., and to one of these, 
the Risalatu ’1 Ghufran, I would call special attention, 
because it is, as I believe, a genuine work, hitherto unknown 
and undescribed, of the famous blind poet and man of letters, 
Abu *1 'Ala al-Ma'arrI. The title runs : 

(sic) ajLsj 

A work entitled Isu, occurs in HajI Rhallfa 

(vol. iii, p. 422), but it has no connection with my MS. 
I think, however, that HajI ^allfa does mention this 
Ri^ala in the passage (vol. iii, p. 459) where he describes 
the Rasa ^il of Abu 1 'Ala in the following terms : — 

.... 

y 

For the words ULo; read — a very 

easy change. The MS. now before me fully answers to 
HajI ^^allfa’s description, that is to say, it is really 
a rhetorical composition, which cannot save in courtesy 
be styled an Epistle. It extends to 219 pages in all. The 
first and longer portion consists of a series of imaginary 
conversations between the Shaikh 'All b. Mansur and poets 
of the Ignorance who have been forgiven (hence the title) 
and received into Paradise. Many verses are quoted and 
commented on, each poet explaining and defending his 
own, and various amusing incidents are introduced. The 
second part deals mainly with heresies and heretics, e.g. 

y XijUjJl , As I hope to print some extracts from 
the Risalatu *1 Ghufran in an early issue of the Journal, 
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I refrain from giving further details just now. It appears 
to me to have great interest, not only as a new and probably 
unique specimen of Abu 'Ala’s literary powers, but also 
as being in itself a noteworthy accession to the huge mass 
of writings which fall under the general head of * adab ’ or 
'Litterae Humaniores.’ The date is not formally stated, 
but we may infer from a passage on p. 156 that the Risala 
was composed in 414 a.h. 

Poetry and Commentary thereon. 

(1) Tanwiru ’1 Siqt, containing the text of Abu ’1 ^Ala’s 

Siqtu 1 Zand with an excellent commentary called Tanwiru 
’1 Zand. This commentary is mentioned by Haji !^alifa 
(vol. iii, p. 601), who says that it incorporates with many 
enlargements and corrections the commentary which Abu ’1 
'Ala himself dictated, and which was called Dau’u ’1 Siqt. 
The author of this commentary is not known ; Haji Khalifa 
says An ancient hand has ascribed it on the title- 

page to the Imam Fakhru’ddin Razi. Razi did indeed 
compose a commentary on this Divan, but Ibn Abi IJsaibia 
(ed. A. Muller, vol. ii, p. 29, fifth line from the foot) declares 
that it was left unfinished, which is clearly not the case 
here. Moreover, Razi was born in 543 a.h., two years after 
the date of this work (541 a.h.). This copy was written 
in the year 709 a.h., in the city of 

Jajarm in ]^ora&an. My MS. is undoubtedly identical 
with the commentary which De Sacy mentions in his 
Chrestomathy (vol. iii, p. 92) and cites as 124 R. 

(2) Sharhu Tarjumani T Ashwiiq. This MS. contains 

a Divan by the celebrated Muhiyyu’ddm b. al-'Arabi, 
entitled , with the author’s own commentary, 

which is here called (see Haji KhaL, vol. ii, 

p. 276). It has the preface (quoted in the Leyden 
Catalogue, vol. ii, p. 74 seq.) giving the date of the author’s 
arrival in Mecca as 598 a.h., not 611 a.h. as is stated by 
Haji Khalifa, and begins with the same doxology, viz. 

^*** 37? ! AlJ . It would be interesting to know 
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whether the text of the poems in this MS. agrees with that 
in the Leyden MS. (No. 596) and the Grotha MS. (No. 2,268) ; 
and I hope to investigate this point at the first opportunity. 
Inscriptions on the last page of this volume certify that 
it has twice been diligently collated and corrected, so that 
it should be an uncommonly exact manuscript. It was 
copied in 1029 a.h. 

(3) Sharhu Lamlyati ’1 'A jam. The title of this com- 
mentary by Salahu’ddln Safadi on Toghra^i’s celebrated 
poem is — 


The copy of Safadi's commentary from which the original 
of this MS. was transcribed was written from the author’s 
autograph in 888 a.h., and the present copy was made in 
1071 A.H. 

Among the remaining poetical MSS. I may just mention 
the Mu^allaqat, with commentaries by Tibrlzl and Zauzanb 
the Divan of Mutanabbi (two copies, one of which 
contains the commentary by Wahidi), the Siqtu ’1 Zand, 
Divanu ’1 Sababa, the Divan of 'Alawan b. 'Atlya (cf. 
Ahlwardt, Berlin Cat., Nos. 3,283 and 7,936), and a mystical 
Divan, which at present I am unable to identify, with the 
following title : 


jJU!) 43^7^^ 

It begins : 

<dll JU ^ 

\jj\ (^y^ 


As the words in the title are by 

a different and apparently older hand, I think it likely that 
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the others are a spurious addition. In any case I shall 
he grateful for information throwing light upon this work 
or its alleged author. 

My account of those MSS. that are not strictly poetical 
must be deferred to some future occasion. — Yours sincerely, 

Eeynold a. Nichoijson. 


6. The Author of the Sasanavamsa. 

June 14, 1899. 

Dear Sir, — Feeling that it would be of interest to hear 
‘Something of the author of a modern Pali work from one 
of his contemporaries in the Buddhist community, I wrote, 
a short time ago, to the Venerable Subhuti, of Waskaduwa, 
asking him some questions about the author of the Sdsana- 
t'atnsa. He has not only replied most kindly, giving me 
a few paiticulars and mentioning his own relations with 
Panhasami, hut also sends me a copy of a letter written 
by the Burmese rdjagum himself to Ceylon, on the occasion 
of a visit of certain Singhalese monks and others to 
Mandalay, in the year 1862. 

Of Panhasami Subhuti writes as follows : — 

The venerable priest was known by the name of 
Raj a guru Panhasami. He lived at a monastery called 
* Sahassarodhararaa ’ in the neighbourhood of Mandalay 
eSbont thirty-five years ago. The friendly feelings that 
existed between him and me and the pleasant correspondence 
we then carried on are still fresh in my memory. ‘ Sasana- 
vamsa' was compiled in 1864, and the sad death of its 
author occurred several years later. He was also the author 
of many other works, the lust of which was ‘ Saddanititika,’ 
which his death unfortunately rendered him unable to 
complete. He was a pure Burmese, and does not at all 
belong to the Singhalese nationality, nor did he ever visit 
Ceylon. ‘ Sasanavamsa ^ was compiled at the request of the 
High Priest Sumahgala, the Principal of the Vidyodaya 
College, and Saranamkara Indasabha Warananasami, the 
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late High Priest of Ramafinanikaya in Ceylon, who, it 
appears, are mentioned in the book/^ 

I add below a transcript of Paniiasami’s Pali letter. 

Mabel Bode. 

Namo tassa bhagavato arahato sammasambnddhassa. 

Pahitam idam aditthasahayabhu tassa sabrahraacarino Dhara- 
malamkara-Sirisumanatissattherassa Paxlnasamisirikavidha- 
jaraahadharamarajadhirajaguriiti laddhalancena therena ti 
datthabbam. 

Tunahakam hi sissu Dhammadassi Silakkhandho ti dve 
bhikkhu Saranamkaro Dharamapalo Sumangalo ca ti tayo 
saraanera tayo upasaka kaliyuge bavisadhike dvisate sabasse 
ca sampatte amhakam Marammamandale TambadTparatthe 
Ratanapunnam nama imam raabarajadhiinim sampattii te 
ca chekena acariyena dammita viya assa chekassa acari- 
yassa gunam pakase^to samgharajavarassa vihare agantuka- 
dhammam avikopenta nisidiipsu. Maya yeva saddhim te 
ca sabbe rajant^puram pavisitva dhammarajassa santike 
kathasallapam pavattayimsu. Tadapi inahadhammaraja 
tesam yeva S^ranamkaradlnaiii kathasallapam sutva ativiya 
pamodi. Eb^asmiu ca samaye te samanera upasampadam 
labhitum ii^hama. Bhikkhu ca pubbe gahitasikkham 
kammavacy dosena samkilitthanti mannitva tarn apanetva 
puna sikUham ganhitum icchamati vadanti. Atha maba- 
dhammarfija ' samghanTjassa arame visum gamasimayam 
«pasainn4dain ganhapesi saragbarajena upajjhayena. Tato 
* paccha te udakukkbepasTmayam puna sikkbam ganbitu- 
hama ahe^sum. Tadaham vanakatthanayakenamaccena ekena 
anuggabana karapetva Eravatiyam nama nadiyam saha 
Rauriajoti3lte?aratanebi te Saranainkaradayo puna sikkbam 
labhapa^im. Mayan ca yathasantim yatbabalam mahussa- 
hena sitbiladhanitaniggahitavimuttadikam uccaranavidbim 
a^Addham katvii kammavacam vacetva parisuddhopasarapa- 
>^^^«Cqumim aropayimba. Te ca sain gharuj assa santike 
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gandhazn uggahetva tumhehi dinnovadanurupam yeva msl- 
danti. Athaparam pi vattabbam atthi. Tam idani pacca- 
rocissami. Tam sunatha raanasikarotha. Katham. Turn- 
bebi imam Jambudlpam Marammarattham Eatanapunna- 
nagaram agantukama butva pubbe ceva idani ca maha- 
dbammarajassa anumatiya agantnm icchamati vuttam. 

Tam ah am mahadhammarajassa arocemi. Atba so evam 
vadati: sadhubbanteahaTnahgalissanamarocessami. Sukbena 
idhagamanatthaya tvam pana bhante asuka asuka nama thera 
anitum yuttati niyamam karohiti. Mabadhammarajena 
vuttatta Dhammalamkara Sirisumanatissadayo katipayathera 
anitum yuttati. Tesam tesam namam likbitva angalissanam 
amaccanam santikam pesesi. Sace ete thera Jambudlpam 
agantum iccbeyyum sukhen’ eva agantum karanam dethati 
tasma ettba idisa pavatti dattbabbati. 

Idam kaliyuge tevisadhike dvisate sahasse ca sampatte 
magbamasassa kalapakkhadasamiyam surajjavare Lamkadipe 
Gadenagare Paramanandavihare nisinnassa aditthasahayassa 
Dhammalamkara *• Sirisumanattherassa santikam pahitam 
Jambudipe Marammamandale Tambadiparatthe Eatana- 
punnanagarassa puratthirnadisabhage Sahassorodbarame 
dhannadhivasabhute mahadhammaraniia karapite nivasina 
Pannasamisirikavidhajamahadbammarajadhrfajaguruti la • 
ddhalancena therenati datthabbam. ^ 

Tumhakancatthaya paniyabhajanam vedamaj^am ekaii ca 
kbuddakakarandakam Saranamkaradlnam hatth^ niyyademi* 

To the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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HiSTORIA DOS PoRTUGUESES NO MaLABAR, FOR ZlNADlM. 
Manuscripto Arabe do Seculo XVI, publicado e traduzido 
por David Lopes, S.S.Gr.L. pp. ciii, 96, 131. (Lisboa : 
Imprensa Nacional, 1898.) 

In 1833 there was published, as one of the rolumes 
printed for the Oriental Translation Fund, the ‘‘Tohfut-ul- 
Mujahideen, an Historical work in the Arabic Language- 
Translated into English by Lieut. M. J. Eowlandson, 
Cor. M.R.A.S., Persian Interpreter to the Head-quarters of 
the Army, Fort St. George.” The work of which this is 
a translation is by Zain-ud Din, a writer who lived during 
the reign of Ali Adil Shah, the fifth sovereign of the Adil 
Shahi dynasty at Bijapur, and gives a history of Malabar, 
especially during the Portuguese period down to 1586. The 
importance and accuracy of this work have been recognized 
by all writers on Indian history ; and Rowlandson’s trans- 
lation has been often quoted. Unfortunately, however, his 
translation is in many places inaccurate, and his rendering 
of proper names is often erroneous. The late Sir Henry 
Yule, in the List of Books prefixed to his Hobson- Johson^ 
inserts after the title of Rowlandson’s work the remark, 
“ Very badly edited ” ; and after a quotation from it, 
8-v. ‘ Capucat,’ he adds : The want of editing in this last 
^look is deplorable.” A new translation properly edited 
Was therefore a great desideratum ; and such has now 
appeared in Lisbon, in connection with the fourth centenary 
of the discovery of India by Vasco da Gama. Mr. David 
Lopes, the translator and editor, has collated four MSS- 

J.R.A.S. 1899. 44 
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for this edition, one being in the British Museum Library, 
a second in that of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the other 
two in the India Office Library. He prints the Arabic 
text, so that scholars may judge for themselves of the 
accuracy of his translation. To the latter he has appended 
numerous elucidatory footnotes, showing where the writer 
agrees with (or, rarely, differs from) the Portuguese his- 
torians. In a scholarly introduction Mr. Lopes gives a rapid 
survey of the commerce of India down to the sixteenth 
century, a succinct history of Malabar, a historical sketch 
of the St. Thomas Christians, and another of the Jews of 
Cochin, a brief chapter on the Portuguese dominion as 
referred to by Oriental writers, and, finally, one on Zain-ud 
Din and his work. In an appendix are given translations 
of passages from various Indian writers bearing on the 
subject of the work. There is a good index; and the 
value of the book is enhanced by four maps reproduced 
from Drs. Bittner and Tomaschek^s Die topographischen 
Capitel des indischen Seespiegek Mohit (Vienna, 1897). Our 
only regret is, that, being in Portuguese, Mr. Lopeses work 
will be read by so few English scholars. 

Donald Ferguson. 

Mittheilungen des Seminars fur Orientalischr Sprachen 
an der K. F. W. Universitat zu Berlin. Herausgegeben 
von Director, Geh. Reg. Rath. Professor Dr. Sachau. 
3 vols. (Berlin : Spehmann, 1898.) 

Our distinguished Honorary Member, Geheimrath Dr. 
Sachau, has with these volumes commenced a series of 
publications which will add new lustre to the famous school 
of Oriental learning over which he so efficiently presides. 
As a sort of preface we have an account of the work of 
the School in 1897 and 1898. In the latter year there 
were seventeen professors and seven lecturers, who gave 
instruction in thirteen languages, and in four special 
subjects — ^hygiene, agriculture, geography, and the method 
for travellers of taking scientific observations. These 
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courses were attended by 166 students; and two special 
courses of lectures on Russian and Spanish, specially 
designed to suit the requirements of commercial men, were 
attended by 199 other students. On the completion 
of their course of studies various students, whose names 
are given, received diplomas for knowledge of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Swaheli, And accounts are given of a 
legacy bequeathed to the school, and of collections of 
Moorish and Arabic and Persian MSS. presented to it. 

The object of the present publications is stated to be : 
(1) To follow up the latest developments of the languages 
taught in the College, and of their allied idioms ; (2) to 
help towards an all - round progress in the scientific 
knowledge of those languages, and especially in fields so 
far insufficiently explored; (3) to work up old and to 
open out new ground in the interests of the commerce, 
the foreign missions, and the colonies of Germany ; and 
(4) to devote a careful study, in connection with all the 
above objects, to the literatures, habits and customs, 
religions, laws, institutions, and the historical and economic 
development of the peoples who speak the above-mentioned 
languages. 

The scheme may seem ambitious, splendidly ambitious. 
But it is not running much risk to say that under the 
guidance of Geheimrath Sachau and his able coadjutors 
it has every likelihood of a great success, and the present 
volumes are fully worthy of the high standard thus set up. 

We have here a series of monographs by the most 
competent hands on an Arabic chronicle from Zanzibar, 
on the present movement among Turkish writers towards 
a greater purity of diction ; on a story from Oman ; on 
the present state of legal studies and institutions iu 
Turkey ; on inscriptions from Syria ; on Russian works on 
Western Asia; on the language of Ghilicia ; on metre in 
modern Arabic ; on proverbs current in Morocco ; on 
a journey from Pekin to Chang-an and Lo-yang; on the 
position of women in Japan ; on the modem history of 
Japan ; and on Russian works on the far East ; on 
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Muhammadan la\r as administered in East Africa ; on 
law and custom among the Bantus ; on fruit production 
in Zanzibar (from native sources) ; on the numerals in 
five Bantu dialects ; on the dialect of Gulf Speke ; and 
on East-African place-names. 

When we see such studies, thorough and scholarly of 
course — for are they not the work of teachers attached 
to a German University? — but yet carefully chosen with 
a view to practical acquaintance with the peoples lately 
brought under German influence, and within the reach of 
German trade, we may begin to understand one of the 
advantages that trade enjoys. And we may ask whether 
the time has not come for England, also, to make up for 
lost time by establishing a similar school, and by encouraging 
Englishmen thrown into contact with Eastern and African 
peoples to give up their habit of learning at second-hand, 
and of conversing only through interpreters. 


The Gataka (= Jataka) Mala, or Garland of Birth- 
stories, By Arya Sura. Translated from the Sanskrit 
by J. S. Speyer. (London : Frowde, 1895.) 

This forms the first volume of a series of “ Sacred Books 
of the Buddhists,” edited by Professor Max Muller. He 
states in the preface that when the series of ‘‘ Sacred Books 
of the East ” had closed, he still continued to receive offers 
of translations of important texts. They were chiefly 
Buddhist texts, and the King of Siam having promised 
material support, the present series was started. In thus 
providing the necessary means for the publishing of this 
volume the King of Siam has afforded a fresh proof of his 
enlightened patronage of literature, already well known, 
by his support of the Pali Text Society, by the magnificent 
edition he has had printed of the Buddhist canonical works, 
and by his projected edition of the chief commentaries upon 
them. The cordial thanks of the increasing numbers of 
those interested in the comparative study of religion and 
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philosophy, of those interested in the history of India, 
and especially of those interested in Buddhism, are due to 
His Majesty for this fresh proof of his munificence. 

The work itself is a small collection of old stories, originally 
current in Prakrit, and here retold in good orthodox Sanskrit 
by the author, whom the editor, Professor Kern, assigns to 
the seventh century a.d., and the translator. Dr. Speyer, 
thinks may be a century or two older. How and again the 
learned author. Ary a Sura, has misunderstood some word 
in his Prakrit original (see, for instance, Kern’s notes on 
pp. 88, 113) and thus makes a mistake which clearly shows 
the method of his work. As his date is about a thousand 
years, more or less, after the Buddha, the work bears about 
the same relation to the Buddhist canonical books as a work 
of some mediaeval monk who retold the New Testament 
parables in a greatly amplified version would bear to the 
New Testament itself. It is good evidence of the literary 
ability of Arya Sura, of the style current at his time, and 
even, to a slight degree (in the additions made by the 
author), of beliefs held at the time and place when and 
where it was composed. Of especial value in this respect 
are the half-dozen references to older Sutras as authoritative 
documents, and the fact that the work is exclusively 
Hinayana, not Mahayana, is evidence of the still continued 
popularity of the older Buddhism at a comparatively 
late date. 

There is very little, however, that is distinctively Buddhist 
in this work. The doctrines of previous births, and of the 
effect worked in this birth by a man’s deeds in his previous 
births, are no doubt Buddhist ; but they are also both pre- 
Buddhist, and common to other Indian systems of thought. 
And the sort of simple ethics inculcated is common ground 
not only to Buddhist, but to Indian, and indeed very much 
also to all, tellers of fables. We could wish therefore that 
subsequent volumes of this series might be chosen from 
the canonical books, or at least from books dealing with 
philosophic and religious conceptions. 

The present volume is very readable. The excellent 
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English of the translations, and the careful and scholarly 
introduction, reflect the greatest credit on the translator. 
And we hope that the well-known organizing ability of 
Professor Max Muller, who has prefixed an interesting 
introduction of his own, will meet with as much success 
in the excellent idea of this series as it has already done 
in the case of the “ Sacred Books of the East.” 


The Preaching of Islam : a History of the Propagation 
of the Muslim Faith. By T. W. Arnold, B.A 8vo; 
pp. 388. (Westminster : Constable & Co.) 

An account of the ways and means adopted by the 
disciples of Islam to propagate their belief throughout the 
world should be of great interest and importance. Not many 
have a clear notion of the real extent of the followers of 
the Muslim Church, much less are they acquainted with 
the manner in which they took root in countries of quite 
heterogeneous races. That from the outset Islam exercised 
missionary powers was due to the force of circumstances. 
In viewing this point one must start from the idea that 
it came to aid the spread of monotheism among pagans, and 
it is chiefly in countries inhabited by such that Islam has 
obtained a lasting foothold. This is sufiBcient to secure it 
the character of a universal religion, although so extensive 
a programme, as the author makes the founder of Islam 
responsible for, was not anticipated in the original scheme. 
Mr. Arnold goes too far when he asserts that Muhammed 
in the initial stages of his ministry claimed to have a mission 
to all mankind (p. 24). He certainly does not upset 
Sir William Muir’s theory that the universalistic idea in 
Islam was only an afterthought. The words of the Qoran 
upon which Mr. Arnold bases his argument (Sura xvi, 86) 
do not extend beyond the Jews and Christians of , the Arab 
peninsula. Even when Muhammed’s temporal power was 
on the increase, his energies were in the main directed 
towards his immediate neighbourhood, and he bequeathed 
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to his successors the Tery arduous task of strengthening 
the bonds which held many indifferent members to the 
mother church. 

Mr. Arnold’s views on the methods preached by Mu- 
hammed are altogether too ideal. All was not so pure and 
inoffensive as he seems to think. The passages he quotes 
in support of his theory that the Qoran ‘‘forbids violence 
and force in the conversion of unbelievers ” should not have 
been selected without a look into the circumstances under 
which they were revealed. No one wUl be astonished to 
hear Muhammed proclaim patience as a great virtue or 
recommend gentle methods of persuasion during the Meccan 
period, when his cause was weak and his personal safety 
endangered. How different is his attitude after the con- 
quest of Mecca, when in a bold manifesto he “ in the name 
of Allah ’’ repudiates treaties existing between him and 
unbelievers : “ When the sacred months have passed away, 
kill the idolaters wherever you may find them; and take 
them and besiege them, and lie in wait for them in every 
place of observation (ix, 5) .... “ Fight those 
who believe not in Allah and the last day,” etc. (ibid., s. 29). 
We have only quoted the most striking passages, but there 
are many more, indeed, during the whole of Muhammed’s 
life in Medina, and sword and dagger are more prominent 
than is compatible with a peaceful spread of Islam. A 
history of Muhammed’s mission cannot be written without 
taking into account the forcible measures as tcell as the 
peaceful ones which were adopted. Mr. Arnold also omits 
another of the attractions possessed by early Islam, viz. 
the material gain promised to the converts of the poorer 
classes. Many who were all but starving when joining the 
ranks of the Faithful, died rich men. 

The author will find some difficulty in convincing the 
reader that the mere ‘ preaching ’ of Islam is identical with 
the history of its propagation. How about the slaughter 
of file B. Koreiza after their surrender ? That the wars of 
Muhammed were not aggressive but defensive is a sweeping 
assertion, which it would be extremely embarrassing to 
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prove. In his account of peaceful conversions Mr. Arnold 
places too much reliance on traditions more conspicuous 
hy religious bias than good authority. He reproduces, e.g., 
the story of the conversion of Dhimam b. Tha'laba (the 
ambassador of the B. Sa‘d b. Bakr) according to Sprenger's 
translation (‘‘Leben Mohammad^” ili> 202), but without 
sharing this scholar's scepticism as to its historical accuracy. 
IN^ow it is interesting to compare this account of the matter, 
which is taken from Ibn Sard's large work, with the older 
version of Ibn Ishaq. According to the latter the con- 
version did not take place till A. 9 of the Hijra (and not 
A. 5 as Mr. Arnold believes), and the whole fantastic 
relation of the event is given on the ill- famed authority 
of Ibn Abbas. Now while in Ibn Sard's version Dhimam 
asks the Prophet if he was not sent by Allah to all men," 
Ibn Ishaq has only the words **to us." This shows more 
clearly than anything that the universalistic tendency in 
Islam was still far from its full development in the second 
century. 

Mr. Arnold's theory of the nearly absolute toleration 
granted by early Moslims to followers of other creeds 
should also undergo some slight modification. He forgets, 
for instance, Omar's treatment of the Christians in Najran 
and of the Jews in Khaibar, who were both expelled from 
their territories in spite of the treaties they held from 
Muhammed. The harsher treatment allotted to Jews and 
Christians in later centuries is but a consequence of maxims 
laid down in the Qoran. The law admits neither of them 
as witnesses, because it denies them the character of 
integrity, a measure derived rather artificially from a phrase 
in the Qoran (Ixv, 2, “ Bring as witnesses men of equity 
from among you " ; cf. Sachau, Muhammed. Recht," p. 739). 
Religious tolerance, wherever found among Moslims, is 
perhaps a question of rare or inborn qualities rather than 
anything else, just as the intensity of reb'gious feeling 
varies among the different nations of the Muhammedan 
creed. At any rate, no general rule can be laid down in 
this respect; on the contrary, the course of history, even 
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in our century, is far from bearing out Mr. Arnold^s 
optimistic opinions. 

Otherwise Mr. Arnold has spared no pains in sketching 
out, both geographically and historically, the wanderings 
of Islam over Western Asia and Europe, Central Asia, 
India, China, Africa, and the Malay Archipelago. This 
list of names alone is sufficient to show that Islam is by no 
means dying. In his retrospect of the causes which make 
it a missionary religion the author, although not giving 
many new ideas, is yet on the right track. The extreme 
simplicity of the fundamental tenets, which tax the naind 
of the would-be believer very little, was and is no doubt 
a powerful agent in the promotion of propagandist efforts, 
particularly when applied against a decaying fetishism. 
Islam to-day probably meets with the same experiences 
among savage nations as it did in bygone times when its 
advances were met half-way by the pagans who had lost 
confidence in their old gods, the present circumstance being 
only dissimilar in that there are no more the enormous 
difficulties to overcome which were placed in its way by 
tribal and personal interests. If Mr. Arnold had done 
nothing but dispel the false notions which are rife among 
general readers regarding the vitality of Islam, he deserved 
success, but he has done more by giving a bird’s-eye view 
of the present extent of one of the most interesting general 
upheavals on record. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Genesis des Mahabharata, von Joseph Dahlmann, S.J. 
8vo ; pp. xxiv + 290. (Berlin : Dames, 1899.) 

This new work by Father Dahlmann has a misleading 
title. One expects a book setting forth the author’s views 
as to the way in which the Mahabharata was put together 
into its present shape. Instead of that, one has a series 
of replies to the various scholars who do not accept the 
position, put forward in Father Dahlm ami’s previous works, 
that the Mahabharata existed, as we have it, before the 
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fifth century b.c. Professors Hopkins, Ludwig, Jacobi, 
and Weber, Drs. Winternitz and Liiders, and last, not 
least, M. Barth, will find themselves here the subject of 
very strongly worded criticism. But the reader, acquainted 
with the other works by the same author, will find little 
that has not been already stated, over and over again, in 
them. The best sentences in the present work are the 
ones on p. 50 and p. 150, where the author promises 
a detailed statement of what can be gathered from the epic 
as to law and custom, government, social organization, 
religion, and philosophy. Such a collection of data will 
be of the very greatest importance if all the evidence is 
impartially included; and equally important whether they 
lead up to the authors conclusion or to that of the many 
scholars of first rank who hold a view so different from his. 
The present work does not throw much light on that point. 
The methods of controversy, even in the ablest hands, are 
necessarily different from those of original research. And 
when the controversy is so much expanded by reiterated 
assertion of the author’s solution of the very questions at 
issue, it is even less instructive than controversies usually 
are. We shall do well, therefore, to await the very 
interesting volumes which are promised. It is by them, 
really, that the gifted author will either stand or fall. 

Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. 
Williams Jackson. 8vo ; pp. 312. (New York : 
published for the Columbia University Press by the 
Macmillan Co., 1899.) 

During the last twenty years considerable progress has 
been made in correcting and extending our knowledge of 
the Zoroastrian Scriptures, both Avesta and Pahlavi. I^i 
Geldner’s edition of the Avesta we have probably an 
exhaustive revision of the complete texts ; and this has 
been supplemented by Darmesteter’s transcripts and partial 
translations of many surviving Avesta fragments. In the 
Sacred BooJiS of the East we have eight volumes of English 
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translations of Avesta and Pahlavl texts ; to which we 
must add Darmesteter's French translation of the Avesta, 
in three quarto volumes of Le Miisee Giiimet, The Pahlavi 
scriptures have not been so exhaustively translated, though 
several texts, previously unknown in Europe, have been 
examined, and others heard of; so that the probability of 
any important discovery of unrecorded religious texts in 
Pahlavi is now very small. 

Next in importance to the doctrines of a religion are the 
life and actions of its founder, and the want of some really 
trustworthy history has been especially felt in the case of 
Zarathustra (the Zoroaster of classical writers), because the 
original Avesta and Pahlavi narratives have both been lost. 
But Professor A. Y. Williams Jackson has, at length, 
supplied what was wanted, partly from old summaries of 
the Pahlavi narrative, and partly from hints in the Avesta 
and statements, more or less vague, made by classical and 
Oriental writers. The result is a book which ‘Meals with 
the life and legend of Zoroaster in a singularly lucid, 
interesting, and exhaustive manner. 

After a short introduction, emphasizing the fact that 
Zoroaster must have been a really historical personage and 
not a myth, the book narrates what is recorded about his 
family history and genealogy, his date and native place, 
his parents, birth, and childhood, his persecution by the 
old priesthood, his education and religious preparation, his 
conference with Ahura Mazda (probably in a vision), his 
two-years^ preaching in vain to the Turanians and Karaps, 
his conferences with the six Amesaspehtas, his temptation 
by Ahra-main-yu, and the first real convert he obtained, 
in his cousin, after ten years of conferences and preaching. 
Two years more are requisite for the conversion of Vistasp 
and that king^s family and court, owing to the violent 
opposition of the Kavis and Karaps, the old sages and 
priests, whose influence is at length overcome by the 
personal interference of the archangels Yohuman and 
Ashavahista, aided by the Propitious Fire. 

After this conversion of King Yistasp, when Zoroaster 
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had completed his forty-second year, the old traditions 
contain fewer details. The war of the religion, with King 
Arjasp, occurred eighteen years before Zoroaster’s death, ac- 
cording to tradition, although Jam asp had already succeeded 
him as chief councillor of the king. Whether the Turanians 
who are said to have killed Zoroaster at Balkh, eighteen 
years later, were led by Arjasp is perhaps less certam. 
Tradition, however, attributes the writing of the A vesta 
to Jamasp, from the teaching of Zoroaster, eight years 
before the death of the latter. 

To the narrative of Zoroaster’s mission, here briefly 
sketched, is added an equal bulk of appendixes, comprising 
all the further information, ancient and modem, that has 
been discovered regarding the incidents mentioned. These 
appendixes contain explanations of Zoroaster’s name ; state- 
ments regarding his date, with discussion and results ; a table 
of Zoroastrian chronology ; a comprehensive discussion of 
all allusions to Zoroaster’s native place and the scene of his 
ministry ; classical passages mentioning his name ; allusions 
to him in various other old literatures ; and notes on 
sculptures supposed to represent him. 

Classical writers report the birth of Zoroaster as having 
occurred earlier than b.c. 6,000, although the traditional 
date is b.c. 660. This serious difference is, however, easily 
explained when we find that tradition also states that his 
spiritual body was first formed b.c. 6,630 ; as it then becomes 
evident that the classical writers mistook this spiritual 
formation for actual birth in the material world. At the 
same time, this classical error affords an interesting proof 
of the existence of the traditional system of Zoroastrian 
chronology as early as the fourth century b.c., the date of 
the older manuscripts which the classical writers quote as 
their authorities on the subject. 

The identification of Zoroaster’s native place, and of the 
scenes of his activity, has engaged much of Professor 
Jackson’s attention, and is treated most exhaustively. 
Although at first inclined to seek Zoroaster’s early home 
in the east, he has been compelled to admit that most of 
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the best evidence is strongly in favour of finding it in 
the west. The conclusion being that Zoroaster was bom 
somewhere in Adarhaijan, between Lake TJrumiah and the 
Caspian; his father’s family residing either at Urumiah, 
Siz, or on the Daryai river ; and his mother’s family at 
Rai. Regarding the scenes of his activity, he appears to 
have had little success in his own country, and his early 
preaching tours among the Turanians were practically use- 
less, even when made in the south-east region of Sagastan. 
He must then have returned by degrees to his native 
land, as the localities of his later conferences, with the 
Amesaspentas, may be traced south of the Caspian and in 
Adarhaijan. 

Where he had to seek Yistasp is not stated in any Avesta 
or Pahlavi text, although Sagastan is sometimes mentioned 
as belonging to the Kayan dynasty. Muhammadan writers 
are almost unanimous in placing Yistasp’ s kingdom in 
Bactria, and his capital at Balkh, which appears to have 
been founded by his father Lohrasp (Aurvataspa), who is 
said to have abdicated and lived there in retirement. 
Thirty-five years after the conversion of Yistasp, Zoroaster 
was killed by Turanians at the storming of Balkh, according 
to Firdausi and other Persian writers. But the Pahlavi 
tradition, though it gives the name of the assassin, does 
not mention the locality of the massacre. 

Several eminent Iranian scholars dispute the claims of 
Bactria to being the scene of Yistasp’s conversion and 
Zoroaster’s death, and advocate those of Media. Professor 
Jackson has stated the evidence on both sides of the question, 
but wisely refrains from drawing any positive conclusion 
which, by hastily accepting the evidence on one side, would 
reject all that which is offered on the other. It is safer to 
wait for further discoveries and, in the meantime, this 
valuable work will supply the reader with very nearly all 
the known materials for understanding the life and work of 
Zoroaster, the Zarathustra of the Avesta. 

It may be useful to add that two or three names, quotad 
in the book from Persian works, illustrate the marvellous 
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ingenuity of Persian scribes in misusing diacritical points, so 
as to corrupt foreign names. In such cases the reader has 
only to write the name in Persian characters without the 
points, and then try all possible combinations of other points, 
when he will soon discoyer the orio^inal reading of the name. 
Thus, the place called DarbTst, or Zarblst, in p. 97, lin. 11 and 
p. 224, n. 2, is found to be a corruption of Diz-i-nipist, or 
‘ fortress of documents,^ which is mentioned in the last 
chapter of the third book of the Dlnkard, in a Pahlavi 
passage translated in S.B.E., xxxvii, xxxi. Again, the 
strange Mobed Torru of Busawari, quoted in p. 202, 
lin. 26, from the Dabistan, is evidently Barzu of Nawsarl, 
commonly called Dastur Barzu Kamdin, who was still living 
in 1670. 

Another Persian name, which has been sadly ill-treated by 
Arab and Persian scribes, is that of the supreme highpriest 
of Ardasir Papakan, which has recently been partially 
corrected from Tosar into Tansar. In the Arabic text of 
Mas'audi’s Meadoics of Gold (ed. B. de Meynard), voL ii, 
p. 161, the best out of five readings of the name is Bisar, and 
this becomes Tansar when all the diacritical points are 
altered. But the name is Pahlavi and occurs six times in the 
Dlnkard; thrice it can be read either Tansar or Tosar, and 
thrice the letter » or o is doubled. In the Persian text of 
Tansar 's letter to the king of Tabaristan the name occurs five 
times, and the n is certainly doubled once. The Persian 
translator also explains (see Journal AsiatiquCy 1894, pp. 205, 
608) that the owner of the original Pahlavi MS. had noted 
that the name implied that the highpriest’s body was hairy. 
As the first syllable tan means ‘body’ in Pahlavi, and the 
Pahlavi word for ‘ hair ’ is rar«, we might expect the whole 
name to be Tanvars ; but, to adapt this to the Pahlavi and 
Persian orthography of the word, we ought to go a step 
farther and assume that the last two letters have been 
transposed colloquially, so that the actual name had become 
Tanvasar ; and this reading would correctly represent the 
Pahlavi spelling with a double «, because v and n are written 
alike in Pahlavi. We have the option of reading Tandsar, 
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as tarty ‘ tlie body/ is usually written tanOy but how could this 
reading be reconciled with the meaning ‘ hairy body ^ ? 

Juncy 1899. E. W. West. 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie. VoL I, 
Part 2. Philosophie der TJpanishads. Von Dr. 

Paul Dextssen. 8vo ; pp. xii and 368. (Leipzig : 

Brockhaus, 1899. Price 9s.) 

In this volume the TJpanishads have the good fortune of 
being treated by an enthusiastic admirer, whose sympathy 
with their philosophic position has led him to devote 
a careful study to the texts in their original language, and 
who unites to a thorough knowledge of European philosophy 
a strict training in the rules of historical criticism. Had 
the work been written by a professor of philology instead 
of by a professor of philosophy it would, no doubt, have 
been very different. The passages on which the principal 
stress is here laid might then have loomed less largely than 
other passages here passed over as if of little moment. 
A selection in either case would be inevitable ; and what we 
have here is a complete statement of the Upanishad theory 
of God and of the soul. To the first, the theology, ten 
chapters are devoted; to the second, four; and there are 
supplementary chapters on the views expressed in the 
TJpanishads as to transmigration, salvation, and ethics; and 
a very interesting introductory discussion of the relative age 
of the various texts. 

Throughout the book the question of the course of the 
development of the different doctrines discussed is kept 
constantly before the reader’s attention. And in this respect 
the views put forward by the author are characterized by so 
much caution, and at the same time by so much insight, and 
supported by so many details, that they will probably be 
accepted, in the main, by all future writers on the subject. 
The conclusions reached are a distinct contribution to 
our knowledge of the question ; and it will be advisable, 
shortly, to set out the final result. 
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The oldest of the TJpanishads, which are also the longest 
and are in prose, consist, each of them, of a mosaic of 
passages different in age and origin. It is only possible, 
therefore, in a very general way, and subject to special 
reservations, to speak of any one of them as a whole. But 
subject to this the Brihadaranyaka is the oldest (and 
especially Books I-IY), the Chaodogya comes next, then 
the Taittirlya, Aitareya, Kaushltaki, and Kena, in the order 
here given. All these are pre-Buddhistic, and the oldest 
passages in them are some centuries older than the most 
modern. 

After Buddhism we have the Kathaka, Isa, Svetas vatara, 
Mundaka, and Maha-narayana, all in verse. And to this 
period probably belong some of the metrical passages, 
especially those of greater length, in the prose works of the 
last group, which in the main are older. 

Younger than this second group we have a third small 
group — the Prasna, Maitrayaniya, and Mandukya, written, 
in prose, but in a prose very evidently much later than 
that used in the TJpanishads of the first group. 

It is these fourteen TJpanishads of which the philosophic 
contents is set out in the present volume. The other, still 
later ones, are only incidentally mentioned. And matter 
not philosophical — that is, not relating either to the Brahman 
or to the Atman — is very properly omitted. The very 
interesting discussion as to the origin of the Sankhya system 
out of the older TJpanishads comes under the head of their 
philosophical teaching; and so also do all the questions 
discussed in the supplementary chapters. 

Of the many grotesque, naive, even superstitious ideas, 
which find utterance in these crabbed old texts, the present 
work takes little or no notice, and seeing that tbe work has 
been written from tbe point of view, not of folklore, not 
of the history of ideas, but of the history of philosophy 
it would be unfair to expect that it should. ^ 

The initial position of the author is (p. 42) that the Jxiain 
points in all religions are: 1, the existence of God; 21 tho 
immortality of the soul; 3, the freedom of the will. 
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that these three points can only be safeguarded by the 
idealistic philosophy to which the older Upanishads give 
so deep and so subtle an expression. How can the former 
part of this proposition be reconciled with Buddhism? or is 
that not a religion? And if the word God is to have the 
meaning of the Brahman, how can the proposition be 
reconciled with Confucianism, or even with the ancient 
faiths of Greece, of Egypt, and the Euphrates Valley. By 
a universal consensus of usage all these are called ‘religions’; 
and it would seem rather hard to set up such a definition of 
religion as would exclude them all. 

The author expresses several times the opinion that in 
their most essential tenets the thinkers of the Upanishads 
are at oiie with a certain line of European thinkers, roughly 
indicatefl by the names Parmenides, Plato, Kant, Schopen- 
hauer. iThis would seem to require some modification. 
Schopenfcauer, at all events, distinctly stated that, if he were 
to jiidgelQll systems by his own, the Buddhist would be the 
best. «rely Schopenhauer, who was also an enthusiastic 
admirer rajf the Upanishads, would not have made such a 
stateineiH without good cause. It would seem that, in his 
opinion, ra|e philosophy underlying the Upanishad theories of 
God andH|e soul can be held without holding those theories 
fhemsel^HI Now to most readers the Upanishads, apart from 

Brahman and Atman theories, would be rather like the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 

Neither of these propositions are essential to the purpose 
of the work, which is to expoimd the philosophy of the 
Upanishads. That is done throughout with so much care, 
with so much scholarship, with such admirable insight, that 
the present work will be simply indispensable to every 
student who wishes to rightly understand and adequately 
appreciate these precious legacies of ancient Indian thought. 
We have had nothing like it before. In a hundred details 
of importance the author’s rich knowledge has enabled him 
to throw unexpected light on dark phrases. He brings 
out with great skilhthe really essential points. On such 
questions as the origin of the Sankhya school ; on the doctrine 

J.R.A.s. 1899. 45 
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of salvation ; on the part played by the nobles (rather than 
the priests) in working out the most vital portions of the 
Upanishad theory; on the distinction between the ascetic 
and the recluse ; on the origin and growth of the trans- 
migration idea ; on the relation of the older Upanishads to 
the younger ones, and of both to the later Yedanta — we have 
discussions of the greatest interest ; and it is quite safe to say 
that we have new light on each. It would be obviously 
impossible within the limits of this short notice t|^set out, in 
detail, exactly in how far the author’s views on fich points 
go beyond those of his predecessors. And it wo^ffl be so far 
undesirable, as everyone should himself read this|mscinating 
volume, of which we hope soon to see a tran^mtion into 
English. Vn 

The previous part dealt with the philosophy of;4 he Yedas 
and Brahmanas. The succeeding part will eal with 
Buddhism. It would add greatly to the usefuln^ j of each 
part if indices, at least of the Sanskrit words elu^ ated, had 
been added. We much hope that this want may [be made 
good in the next part. 

T. W. Ehys I )AVins. 

Mahabharata. The Epic of Ancient India, condensed into 
English Verse by Romesh C. Dutt, C.I.E. 12mo; 
pp. 190. (London: Dent.) 

This is an attempt to give in English verse, and in a small 
compass, such an epitome of the national poem of India as 
would be likely to convey to English readers a fair idea 
of the character of the poem. The author says (in the 
Epilogue, p. 175) of the Maha Bharata : — 

‘‘The work went on growing for a thousand years after 
it was first compiled and put together in the form of an. 
epic; until the crystal rill of the epic itself was all but 
lost in an unending morass of religious and didactic episodes, 
legends, tales, and traditions ♦ , . . Nevertheless the 

leading incidents and characters of the old epic are still 
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discernible uninjured by the mass of foreign substance in 
which they are now imbedded — ^like those immortal figures, 
recovered from the ruins of an ancient world, which now 
beautify the museums of Europe.” 

The author has accordingly rendered, in a free translation, 
not an abstract of certain passages, but the whole of such 
passages as seemed to him to contain the very gist of the 
original epic. There is only one exception. The eighteen 
days’ battle undoubtedly belonged to the original story. 
But it is too long in the Sanskrit for the purpose of this 
little book. That episode has accordingly been greatly 
condensed. All the rest of the story is told in consecutive 
lines, just as they stand in the original. 

The metre selected is the metre of “ Locksley Hall.” The 
choice is a very happy one. The swing of the trochaic 
verse more fitly reproduces the doka than any iambics can 
do ; and the length of the metre chosen corresponds more 
nearly than the ordinary English blank verse would do to 
the length of the original verses. An example will show 
the style. 

Yudhishthira laments the destruction of his warriors by 
Bhlshma : — 


As a lordly tusker tramples on a marsh of feeble reeds, 

As a forest conflagration on the parched woodland feeds, 
Bhlshma rides down on my warriors in his mighty battle car. 
Ood nor mortal chief can face him in the gory field of war. 
^ ain our toil, and vain the valour of our kinsmen loved and 
lost ; 

Yainly fight my faithful brothers by a luckless fortune crost ! 

It may be a question whether it was wise to introduce the 
element of rhyme which divides off each couplet from others 
in a way not found in the original, and must frequently 
have hampered the translator. It is certainly most un- 
fortunate that where Sanskrit names are mentioned they 
■are in some cases so placed in the verse that the stress 
comes upon the wrong syllable. We hear throughout not 
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of Draupadi, but of Draupadi ; not of Hastina, or Hastina- 
pura, but of Hastina ; not of ITttara, but of TJttara ; not 
of Savitri, but of Savitri ; not of Satyavan, but of Satyavan ; 
and so on with some other familiar names. It was no doubt 
difficult to fit the Indian names into the English metre, 
and whatever one does, the English reader will probably 
mangle them. But the aid of the metre would have afforded 
a great opportunity for teaching the English where rightly 
to put the stress. So slight a change would be required 
that we even hope that at least Draupadi and Hastina will 
disappear from the next edition. 

It is particularly interesting to notice what are the 
passages which the learned translator has considered to 
contain the gist of the original epic. He has chosen the 
following verses — the Roman figures referring to the Booh, 
and the Arabic to the section, of the Calcutta edition. 

L 134-137, 184-189. 

II. 33-36, 44, 65, 69, 76, 77. 

III. 292-296. 

lY. 35, 36, 40-43, 44, 53, 62. 

Y. 1-3, 94, 124-126. 

YI-X. In abstract. 

XL 10,11,16,17, 26, 28. 

XIY. 85,88,89. 

The author hopes elsewhere to put forward his views on 
the historical growth of the epic. In this little volume 
they would be out of place. It should be judged as 
a literary effort, not as historical criticism. And as literary 
effort it is certainly a very great success. A generous 
admiration for the original, and a warm sympathy with its 
tone, a striking command of vigorous and flowing and idio- 
matic English, a fine sense of rhythm, and a real power of 
poetic imagination have combined to render this selection just 
what it is intended to be — a most interesting and attractive 
way of introducing to English readers what the author 
considers to be the essence of the grand old Indian poem. 
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The smaller edition quoted at the head of this notice is the 
popular one at a popular price. There is an edition de luxe 
on finer paper, with a number of exquisite illustrations of 
which one only is inserted in the popular edition. We hope 
both the enterprising publisher and the successful author 
will be amply rewarded by the sale of this timely and 
instructive little book. 

Eh. D. 

LieDER DER MoNCHE UND NoNXEN GoTAMO fiuDDHo’s ; 
von Karl Eugen Neumann. 8vo ; pp. 383. (Berlin ; 
Hofmann, 1899.) 

This is a translation into German verse of the two 
collections of poems by the men and women respectively, 
members of the Buddhist Order during, or immediately 
after, the Buddha’s time. These two anthologies, called 
the Thera- and Therl-gatha, consist in great part of verses 
not found elsewhere in the canon, but also contain the verses 
only taken from episodes in mixed prose and verse in other 
books. These latter cases — ^in which the verses are really 
only rightly intelligible by means of the light thrown upon 
them by the prose setting in which they are found — make 
it highly probable that all the verses must originally have 
been handed down in a similar prose setting. The com- 
mentator, Dhammapula of Kiincipura, who wrote a thousand 
years later, embodies in his work the tradition as to what 
this ancient prose setting was. But even with this assistance 
it IS often not easy to gather the exact force of the ecstatic 
outbursts of feeling which these old verses record. 

The task undertaken by the translator is therefore no 
easy one ; though, of course, a successful solution of it 
would afford most valuable evidence of a characteristic 
phase, not only of Buddhist, but of Indian thought. The 
difficulty is increased by the frequent use in these lyrics of 
Pali words and phrases so pregnaiit with meaning and 
association that they cannot possibly be rendered by a single 
European word without thereby ignoring much of their 
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connotation and thus really misrepresenting the original. 
The translator has indeed a rare command of vigorous and 
varied language. His wide reading, sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, and philosophic training give him great advantages. 
And he could no doubt give weighty reasons for the great 
changes he has ventured to make in his renderings of many 
of the most important of the technical terms in which the 
early Buddhists gave expression to their views of life. But 
he gives no reasons, or only in the cur test way. He has 
made an interesting and suggestive note on the meaning of 
vimmna in his “ Anthologie.” If he has any desiie to 
convince his fellow scholars he would do well to give us 
many more such notes. And if it be considered that 
a volume of translations is scarcely the place for them, 
then it would seem desirable that he should thresh out 
these important questions of detail before he devotes his 
valuable leisure, and his great gifts, to more translations, 
the value of which, certainly to scholars, and also to the 
general reader, really depends precisely on the accuracy 
of these details. Dr. Neumann will scarcely complain of 
a point of view that really amounts to a desire to have 
more of Dr, Neumann. 


Eh. D. 
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(April, May, June, 1899.) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

April 18, 1899. — Dr. M. Gaster ia the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Mrs, Beveridge, 

Dr. Sangat Ram, 

Mr. Luxman Arya, and 
Mr. Mon Mohan Chakravarti 

had been elected members of the Society. 

The Secretary read a paper by Dr. E. W. West on the 
“Doctrine of the Soul in the Zoroastrian Sacred Books/’ 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Kennedy, Mr. E, G. 
Browne, Miss Ridding, and the Chairman took part. The 
paper is published in full in the present number. 

2Laii 9, Anniversary Meeting , — The Right Hon. Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff in the Chair. 

It was announced that — - 

Mrs. Rauschenbusch-Clough, 

Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., 

Sir Charles J. Lyall, K.C.S.I., and 
Mr. H. 0. Chatterji 

had been elected members of the Societj^ 
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The following Report of the Council for the year 1898 
was then read by the Secretary : — 

Report of the Council for the Year 1898. 

The Council regret to report the loss by death or 
retirement of the following thirty-one members: — 

There have died — 

1. Dr. E. B. Landis, 

2. Mr. C. J. Rodgers, 

3. Mr. Crauford, 

4. Mr. Heywood, 

5. Sir H. Peek, 

6. Mr. H. Tufnell, 

7. Mr. Abd al Hakh, 

8. Mr. H. Dhruva, 

9. Mr. James, 

10. Sir C. Murray, 

11. Professor G. Biihler, 

12. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 

13. Don P. de Gayangos. 

There have retired — 

1. Mr. W. S. Blunt, 

2. Mr. H. N. Bushby, , 

3. Mr. G. Hughes, 

4. Mr. E. D. Morgan, 

5. Captain Bower, 

6. Mrs. Daniels, 

7. Mr. Dvijadas Datta, 

8. Dr. Geisler, 

9. Mr. F. H. Guillemard, 

10. Colonel G. A. Jacob, 

11. Mr. Madho, 

12. Mr. S. C. Mukerji, 

13. H.E. Felice Maissn, 

14. Mr. Oliver, 

15. Mr. Pratt, 
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16. Mr. Quian, 

17. Mr. N. Shah, 

18. Mr. W. M. Beaufort. 

On the other hand, the following forty-seven new members 
have been elected : — 

1. Mr. Nobushige Amenomori, 

2. Mr. J, B. Andrews, 

3. Mr, H. Beauchamp, 

4. Mr. W. M. Beaufort, 

5. Bev. W. A. Briggs, 

6. Baron A. Danvers, 

7. Mr. H. Y. S. Davids, 

8. Sir R. H. Davies, K.O.S.I., 

9. Dr. D. P. Derasari, 

10. Mr. Barendra Nath Dutt, 

11. Mr. H. Franklin, 

12. Mr. A. Temple Frere, 

13. Professor Ignace Guidi, 

14. Captain T. AYolseley Haig, 

15. Mr. F. J. Horniman, M.P., 

16. Rev. F, F. Irving, 

17. Mr. A. Y. Ramachandra Iyer, 

18. Mr. A. Levien, 

19. Mr. David Lopes, 

20. General Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B., 

21. Mr. C. G. Luzac, 

22. Mr, M, Macauliffe, 

23. Mr. A. R. Macdonald, 

24. Sir Donald Macnabb, K.C.S.I., 

25. Mr, G. Maxwell, 

26. Mr. Herman Miesegaes, 

27. H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 

28. Mr. C. Tiruraalaya Naidu, 

29. Mr. Alexis de NartzoflF, 

30. Mr. Y. R. Pandit, 

31. Mr. Robert Pearce, 

32. Mr. J. W. Beid, 
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33. Mr. Surj^anaram Eow, 

34. Mr. Y. C. Seshacharri, 

35. Sir. W. S. Setoii-Karr, 

36. Mr. Gr. W. Sheppard, 

37. Mr. H. W. Stevens, 

38. Mr. Gr. W. Thatcher, 

39. Mr. F. W. Thomas, 

40. Major-General A. C. Toker, 

41. Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson, M.P., 

42. Mr. L. R. Tottenham, 

43. H.R.H, Prince YajiramTna, 

44. Mr. M. N. Yenketswami, 

45. Captain F. Webb AYare, I.C.S., 

46. The Right Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, D.D., 

47. Mr. R. H. AYilson. 

Of the subscribing Libraries one has retired and seven, 
have been added to the list. 

These figures show a total increase of twenty-two sub- ^ 
scribing members and libraries ; somewhat more than the 
average increase of previous years. The actual number 
of subscribers on the 1st January, 1804, was 493, and on 
the 1st January, 1899, was 553, showing an increase of 
sixty, or an average increase of twelve a year. The 
difference between this number and that of the current 
year is chiefly accounted for by the accession of the new 
library members. But the most important fact in our list 
of members for the year 1898 is that during the year there 
has been an increase of five in the number of resident or 
full members. For many years the number of the resident 
members has gone slowly, but steadily, down. This is the 
first occasion on which the Council have to announce, not 
only no decrease, but a substantial addition to our numbers. 
The total receipts from members’ subscriptions last year was 
£578 2s. 7tL This year it is £612 Is, 6d, 

The gradual improvement in the amount received by the 
Society for interest and dividends has been maintained. 
Last year it stood at £41 Ids, id. This year it is £46 3^. 9d. 
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And the Society has deposited during the year a further 
sum of £40 18s, in the Post OflSce Savings Bank. The 
total investments of the Society are now worth, at the 
market rates of the day, about £1,350, the serious with-- 
drawals owing to expenditure rendered necessary by the 
terms of our lease having been more than repaid out of 
current revenue. 

The receipts from rents have slightly risen, showing 
£180 195. as against £175 145. And the remaining 
principal item on the credit side of our small balance-sheet 
shows a very satisfactory change, the sales of the Society’s 
Journal having produced last year £188 25 . ^d, and this 
year £224 12s. \d. This is the largest sum hitherto received 
m one year from such sales. It can be principally accounted 
for by the sale of one set of back numbers ; but is also 
partly due to the small, but steady, increase in the number 
of the libraries purchasing the Journal as regular subscribers. 

Altogether the nett receipts of the Society have been 
£1,341 45. 8(/., which is again the largest income received 
in any one year since the foundation of the Society. 

The figures on the other side of the account show an 
advance, as against last year’s expenditure, of about £5 in 
the binding of books, of £15 125 . M. in very necessary 
house repairs, and of £14 lOs. 6f/, in the amount placed 
in the Savings Bank ; and £15 has been spent towards the 
completion of the Catalogue of the Societ 5 ’'’s very valuable 
collection of Sanskrit MSS., which has remained for so 
many years, owing to want of funds, uncatalogued. The 
preparation of this catalogue has necessarily taken a long 
time. But the Council hope this year to go to press with 
a Work which will so greatly facilitate to scholars the use 
of the rare treasures which the Society owes to the generosity 
of Colonel Whish and Mr. Tod. 

The accounts also show the present state of the two new 
undertakings upon which the Society has started — the 
Oriental Translation Fund and the Medal Fund. 

Under the Translation Fund ten volumes have already, 
thanks to the generosity of Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, been 
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published. Another volume, a translation of the “ Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel,’’ by Dr. Gaster, is in the press. And the 
next, the translation of an ancient Manual of Buddhist 
Ethics and Psychology,’’ by Mrs. Rhys Davids, will go 
to press this year. The expense of this last volume has 
been provided for by Mr. E. T. Sturdy, The Council 
congratulate the Society that this endeavour to meet 
a long-felt want has now reached so satisfactory a stage ; 
and they would renew their very cordial thanks to 
Mr. Arbuthnot, who has given not only his gifts in 
money but so much care and thought to place this series 
of translations on a lasting basis. They venture also to 
express the hope that other members of the Society will 
follow the excellent example set by Mr. Sturdy, and come 
forward to pay for the translation of one or other of the 
numerous MSS. on the Society's shelves which still 
practically remain inaccessible to historical students. 

The Council are glad to point out that the contributions 
to the Medal Fund, during the year under review, amounted 
to £t)3 155., received in part from new donors, in part from 
previous donors who have renewed their subscriptions. But 
the fund is not yet complete. The Council are naturally 
anxious to place it on a permanent basis by investing 
a sum large enough to produce the income required. For 
that purpose about £200 is still required. And the Council 
desire to record their very grateful thanks to Mr. Wollaston, 
to whom the Society is indebted for the idea, and who has 
devoted so much time and trouble to ensure its success. 

The French and German Asiatic Societies publish, besides 
their Journals, monographs or texts, too long for the 
Journal, hut of great importance from the point of view 
of Oriental research. In their last report the Council gave 
expression to the hope that they would be able to do 
something of a similar kind. The first volume of this series 
of “Asiatic Studies” is now in the press. It is a volume 
by Major Gerini, of Bangkok, on the Geography of 
Ptolemy, more especially as regards Further India. It will 
be brought out in conjunction with the Geographical Society, 
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as a joint contribution to our knowledge of bistorical 
geography. And it is a work from this point of view 
of very great importance. 

The titles of the articles in the Journal of the 3’ ear is 
evidence of the vast range of those inquiries which the 
Society was founded to carry on. The history of land tenure 
and commerce, the decipherment of ancient inscriptions 
from all parts of the Eastern world, the geography and 
histor}^ of India, the literature and the beliefs of Syria, 
Armenia, and Persia, the language of Somaliland, the 
past struggles in Central Asia, the philosophic conceptions 
of the founder of Buddhism, the travels of Vasco da Gama 
and Marco Polo, the epic poetry of India, the poetr}^ and 
philosophy of Persian Sufis, Chinese accounts of Indian 
historical persons and places, the migration of popular 
folklore and stories from the East to the West, even the 
history of the game of chess — there would seem to be 
nothing human alien to the Societ3^’s work, and it has been 
the object of the Council to see that every item of that 
work shall contain some distinct addition to human know- 
ledge on the subject dealt with. The Council deem it not 
superfluous thus to remind the members of the Societ}^ of 
the difficult}^, and of the wide interest, of the objects the 
Society has set before itself to accomplish. Compared with 
what it has to do, it is able, with the v^ery limited means 
at its disposal, to do but little. This is really, almost 
entirely, a question of mone^^ The Council feel justified 
m pointing to the amount of matter provided in the Journal, 
and the high level of the scholarly work it contains, to the 
resuscitation of the Oriental Translation Fund, and now to 
the establishment of the series of monographs on “ Asiatic 
Studies,’’ as proofs that the Society is very much alive to 
the important intellectual and educational interests it was 
founded to subserve. 

The Council have not lost sight during the year of the 
pressing question of the establishment in London, and in 
connection with the new University, of an Oriental School 
similar in organization and efficiency to those provided 
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by the Grovernments of France, Grermany, Austria, and 
Russia in their respective capitals. The Council have con- 
sidered it inadvisable to take any public steps until such 
time as the new University, to which it is very desirable 
that the proposed school should be attached, has been 
formally constituted. This is now being rapidly done by 
the Statutory Commission sitting under the presidency of 
Lord Davey. The Commission has power to fix the number 
of faculties into which the University shall, at starting, be 
divided. The Council have applied to the Commission to 
create a faculty of Oriental Languages, History, and 
Archaeology in the reorganized University. Future action 
must await the decision of the Commission upon this 
application, and the Council hope to be able to show 
substantial progress in their next report. 

The Council have to report that the change inaugurated 
by the Society at its last annual meeting in the terms of 
membership has so far worked satisfactorily. Seven 
meuihers had been admitted under the new rules at the 
<ilose of the year, and about as many have been elected 
since. In this way the Society has secured the support 
-of a number of gentlemen who would not probably, under 
the old rules, have become members. And to that extent 
its power of work has increased. The Council would recom- 
mend that the rules remain in force for the ensuing year. 

Under the rules of the Society, Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Orant Dufif, Sir Frederic Goldsmid, and Sir Raymond West, 
•whose terra of three years expires to-day, retire from the 
Vice-Presidency of the Society. The Council recommend 
the re-election of those gentlemen for another terra of three 
years, and the election also of Lord Crawford aiid Balcarres, 
of the Bishop of Calcutta, and of Sir Charles LyalL 

Under the rules of the Society, Mr. Beveridge, Mr. Sewell, 
Professor Bendall, Mr. Bowring, and Dr. Thornton retire 
this year from the Council. Of these five gentlemen, two 
only are immediately re -eligible. The Council recommend 
the election in their place of — 
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1. Dr. Thornton, 

2. Mr. Sewell, 

3. Colonel Temple, 

4. Mr. A. G. Ellis, 

5. Sir Cuthbert Peek. 

The Council regret to bave to report tbe death during 
the year of Professor Friedrich Muller, of Vienna, one of 
the Honorary Members of the Society ; and would recommend 
the election in his stead of Professor Karabacek, of Vienna, 
the distinguished historian and Arabist. 

The Council would also recommend that the following 
names be removed from the list of the Society’s members, 
in accordance with Rule 3, on the ground of non-payment 
of subscriptions — 

1. Mr. W, Bang, 

2. Mr. B, Borrah, 

3. Mr. A. C. Dass, 

4. Rev. J. Doyle, 

5. Mr. W. Pereira, 

6. Dr. Indraji. 

The usual statement of accounts is laid upon the table. 

Colonel It, C. Temple^ in proposing the adoption of the 
Report, said : — Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — It is with very great pleasure that I have 
to propose the adoption of the Report of the Council that 
we have just heard read to-day, because it is peculiarly 
grateful to me after my return to England from another 
long sojourn'in India to find that the Royal Asiatic Society, 
With which I have had the honour to be so long connected, 
18, owing to the action of the present Council, in even 

more flourishing condition than of old. I do not think 
we need have any difficulty in congratulating the Council 
and the Officers of the Society in being able to lay before 
us such a Report as that we have heard read by Professor 
Rhys Davids. 
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It 18 inevitable that year by year we should have to 
deplore the loss by death of respected colleagues and fellow- 
workers, and in the past year we have not been more than 
usually fortunate in this matter. In Sir Henry Peek and 
Sir Charles Murray we have lost Members who have been 
more distinguished in other fields than in ours, and the 
eminent names of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and Professor 
Buhler were before the Society at the last Meeting, with, 
I regret to say, the result in the case of the former of 
merely a promise of a detailed notice later on. But 
Professor Buhler had a very warm notice at the very 
competent hands of Professor Max Muller, and, though 
this is the case, it may perhaps interest some of you here 
to be informed that I have been successful in procuring 
the co-operation of some twenty well-known scholars and 
friends of that great master of Oriental learning in preparing 
for him a memorial number in the Indian Antiquary j which 
is to be written in his honour and in memory of his 
splendid services and his kindly and genial personality. 
In Mr. C. J. Rodgers I have lost a personal acquaintance, 
and this Society has lost an able colleague in Oriental 
work. He represented a class of Englishmen which has, 
I am glad to say, always existed among us, and of which 
we may be proud; because he was a very poor man, and 
the line of life he adopted was not one likely to brmg 
him in any wealth, and yet he was content to spend every 
hour of his leisure in forwarding such a difficult study 
as Oriental numismatics. I see I carry this meeting 
with me that our respect is due to his memory and also 
to others like him who are working in the same way. There 
are two other names that I ought to mention, whose removal 
by death has been of too recent occurrence to be mentioned 
in the Report. In the first place, it is simply necessary 
for me to mention at such a meeting as this so great a name 
as that of Sir M. Monier- Williams, the author of the Sanskrit 
Dictionary, and the founder of the Oriental Institute at 
Oxford. But there has been removed from our Society 
another name, and I do not think that we ought to separate 
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to-day without some tribute of respect to the strong 
personality that has been labouring amongst us for so many 
years. In Dr. Leitner Oriental learning has lost a most 
enthusiastic and instructive exponent, and though what 
I may call the perfervidum ingeniam which pervaded him 
may sometimes have brought him into very sharp antagonism 
"with his compeers, yet I do not think that anyone is 
present who would not wish that this Society should pay 
a public tribute of respect to his memory, and I may remind 
you that he was a member for something like forty years. 

There have been losses, of course, on account of resignation 
during the past year, and although this is inevitable, and 
it is impossible for us to control the reasons which cause 
members to resign, yet I think that it is very much to 
he regretted that Indian officials who have done so much 
for what our Continental friends call Indianism, as Captain 
Bower and Colonel Jacob, should have felt bound to resign. 
It seems to me, and I put it forward as a reasonable 
proposition, that it is the duty of every old Indian so 
long as he lives, and so long as he has the power, to support 
a Society like this, which has for its objects the increase 
of our learning and knowledge of India. 

It is a more grateful task to mention the accessions to 
the list of members, and in the Society’s Report there are 
some notable facts in this respect, due, I understand, to the 
action of the Council during the past year. There have 
joined us such well-known Indian officials as Sir Henry 
Davies, Sir Peter Lumsden, and Sir Donald Macnabb, and 
also so distinguished a linguist as General Toker, and so 
distinguished a student of things Punjabi as Mr. Macauliffe, 
and we have also secured the allegiance of the new Bishop 
of Calcutta. Now this is exactly as it ought to be, and 
I hope you will join with me in encouraging the Council 
la going on with such successful efforts as these. We have 
some clue as to what is likely to happen in the future under 
Its guidance, for this very day we have had announced to 
as that such important gentlemen as Mr. Yerburgh and 
Sir Charles Lyall have joined us. 
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Turning now to the business part of the Report, I find 
that there are several matters to encourage us. In the first 
place, there has been an increase of our members and 
a consequent increase in the amount of subscriptions ; and 
not only that, there has been an arrest of that decrease in 
the number of resident members that has been going on 
for so very long. Then the sale of the Journal, we have 
been told, is the largest on record, and that has been partly 
due to the increase in the number of Libraries subscribing, 
which is most satisfactory; and all this has brought about 
what we all like to see in every state of life, the largest 

income that the Society has yet seen. I need hardly call 

upon you to congratulate the Council in achieving such 
a result as this. TV^ith our increased income, there has been 
an increase in expenditure, but that has been in useful and 
desired directions, and amongst other things on which 

money has been spent has been the cataloguing of the 

manuscripts belonging to the Society, and I hope that 
money will long continue to be spent in this direction, 
because it is really a very important point. If any of you 
will take the trouble to follow up the history of any 
particular form of Oriental learning in any part of Europe, 
you will find that the success of any particular branch has 
always been dependent on the presence of an accessible 
library of manuscripts in the neighbourhood, and therefore 
I say that we should do all in our power to continue the 
good work here. The Report mentions also some successful 
action in the matter of the Oriental Translation Fund, due 
to the private munificence of Mr. Arbuthnot and in a less 
degree of Mr. Sturdy. Now, ladies and gentlemen, of 
course we know that in a Society like this the majority 
of us must be members who are unable to follow their 
example, however much we may wish to do so. But it is 
the very existence of such a majority which should make 
us all the more grateful to Messrs. Arbuthnot and Sturdy, 
and make us join in the wish of the Council that the 
minority, or such as can do so, should come forward with 
funds for further volumes; and in this matter perhaps 
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I may be permitted to give a little hint to the managers 
of the fund, and that is that estimates should be prepared 
of the cost of any works that are desired, and that, armed 
with these, efforts should be made to procure subsidies for 
their production. 

In the matter of the Medal Fund, we have again to thank 
the private pecuniary assistance and labours of another 
member of this Society, and in proposing for your acceptance 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Wollaston for his services, I would 
like to point out that all that is now necessary is to secure 
an income of £8 per annum, and for this purpose it is 
necessary to get together about £300, of which over £100 
IS already in hand. Of course, the object of creating this 
fund is to prevent the grant of the medal being dependent 
npon chance subscriptions as it becomes due from year to 
year. The important and practical matter of the Oriental 
School I think we had better leave entirely in the hands 
of our President, and I should not propose to do more now 
than to ask you to join me in hearty good wishes for its 
success, in which our President has taken so great and so 
lasting an interest. The last point I would bring to your 
notice in the Report is the proposal of the Council to 
prolong the new rules of membership. We have been told 
that this has resulted in securing the allegiance of certain 
gentlemen who might otherwise have held aloof, and I take 
It to be our obvious duty that, as a Society, we should 
support the Council in any line of action which has the 
result of strengthening our position. 

I have detained you long enough, hut I do not think 
that I should close my remarks without some allusion to 
the officers of this Society, whose work we members are 
only too apt to take entirely as a matter of course. The 
Report we have heard is one of a successful year’s work, 
aud although our thanks are due in the first instance to the 
Council, who are responsible for the work, yet much of 
their action must have been based upon the advice and 
assistance of the ofldcers, and I think, and I hope you will 
agree with me, that we should be wanting in proper 
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gratitude if we were not also to extend our thanks to them. 
With these remarks, Mr. Chairman, I have the honour to 
propose that the Eeport of the Council be adopted as it 
stands. (Applause.) 

Sir F, Gokhmid : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I have been requested to second the proposal to adopt the 
Eeport which has just been read to you, and I consider 
it an honour and a privilege to be permitted to do so. 
TJnblest with the gift of spontaneous eloquence, and un- 
prepared to enter into details such as Colonel Temple has, 
with so much readiness and ability, put before you in his 
interesting statement, I must confine myself to words the 
paucity and plainness of which will, it is hoped, be excused, 
as coming from a somewhat broken-down member of tlie 
Asiatic Society, who is compelled to absent himself from 
your meetings more often than he could wish. 

I need not repeat the congratulations which have already 
been offered on the continued success of the Society, and 
which are so thoroughly its due ; but, as one who held the 
oflBce of your Secretary some years ago, I feel it a duty 
as well as pleasure to bear testimony to the great ability 
of my successor in that appointment, now sitting at your 
table. His work is by no means an easy one. The Eoyal 
Asiatic is not a Society to attract the inilHon, We cannot 
say to the ordinary outsider, “Drop in for an hour or so 
to our monthly meeting : the discussion may perhaps amuse 
you.” Our object is rather to instruct than to amuse ; and 
although our public is a small one, it requires to be provided 
for, and that satisfactorily. Much depends on the personality 
of the Secretary to make our cause popular. He has not 
only to keep himself an courant with Oriental studies of the 
day at home and abroad, but to awaken in others that kind 
of interest in them which practically tends to the successful 
performance of his own duties. Our direct appeal to the 
general public is, as you are aware, through the Journal. 
By this we are known and judged in the outer world. It 
appears to me that the high character of its contributions, 
to which I feel at liberty to testify from, at least, the 
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iod of my own resignation of the Secretaryship to the 
sent time, is so marked as to call for special recognition, 
would be an invidious task to allude now to individual 
itributors; but I note that our learned and industrious 
cretary is himself one of them. There is no mistake, 
en, that, whether we treat the question financially or 
n a literary sense, what the Society is doing means progress, 
nd progress in a healthy and right direction. 

I will not take up your time by further remarks, for I am 
ite sure you will agree with me that we are greatly 
lebted to the President and Officers of this Society for 
at has been done in it. Had I the power of expression, 
{ aspire to have of appreciation, I should not be found 
nuch at fault as you may well hold me to be on the 
♦nt occasion of addressing you. 

WolUtston : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
j popular belief in the Muhammadan world that every 
man hail|jj^is ^qismat,^ or, as we should say in England, 
his fate, which dogs hi^. at every turn. I am no exception 
to the rule. My de^uiny, unfortunately, is when there 
is nothing to say tc^ find myself invariably asked to say 
it, and that is my reason for addressing you at the present 
time. I am directed to speak a few words about, of course, 
my pet subject, the Medal, Well, I do not propose to 
waste time by discussing whether it was right or wrong 
to found the Medal. I take it for granted that to a man, 
and, if I may use the phrase, to a woman, we are all agreed 
that it was in every way fitting to take that step, and 
we are glad we have done so ; but I do not know whether 
you have all thoroughly grasped what doing it means. 
What is founding a Medal ? In the first place — pardon 
me if I go into a few details — you have to get that very 
necessary beginning, a die, and you have to pay for it. 
A die has been prepared, and I believe it is generally 
admitted to he of a very exquisite design. I am delighted 
to say that it is paid for, and that therefore may be wiped 
off the list. So far, good ; now the next thing we have 
to do is to provide a medal every third year. When I tell 
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you that the raedal itself intrinsically costs something li ; 
£24 you may well understand that current expenses goi 
on from year to year, or, at any rate, during every th 
year, are not inconsiderable. We have met all this, and 
the present moment we stand with our die, and our expens 
paid, and £110 in hand. (Hear, hear.) I for one think th 
is supremely satisfactory, and, if I may, speaking on behalivf 
of the Council, I would tender to all you here, and tc| 
nil the many others who are not here, our gratitude fo^ 
your great liberality. And yet, withal, I am not conten^J 
I want to plead for more. I daresay some of you re.*y 
a paper called Truth, which is continually giving a ser 
of articles on what they call “ The Pest of Society,” * 
begging letter- writer. Ladies and gentlemen, I am 

of the pests of society ; I am a begging letter- wr 
I have written you two circulars, and if all goes we; 
shall in a few short weeks address you a third one, as 
you if you will add again to your contributions. But 
let me encourage you. The first that was issued brought 
in £100 ; now for a small Society I call that magnificent. 
Our second, which of course it was not contemplated would 
be equally successful, produced £60. I think perhaps that 
is even more satisfactory than the first. A third is in 
the incubatory stage, it having only just been put into 
type ; but we have already received two donations of £5, 
and we stand with £14 to our credit before we begin, 
I think that is most auspicious, and it encourages me to 
explain what I ask you to do. We want £200. For an 
individual it is a considerable sum. We have been trying 
with signal failure to get millionaires to give the entire 
amount, but my stock of millionaires is rather limited, and 
I have not succeeded in finding one that would rise to 
the occasion ; still, I think that we may perhaps do without 
them, and I would suggest that you should really take 
the matter seriously in hand and see what you could do. 
I do not say to each of you, give £5 ; I do not expect you 
to give such a sum, and I do not ask you to do so ; but 
it is not difficult to collect £5 if you really put your backs 
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into it and mean business, as the Americans sav. If each 
person would do that, when we meet next year we should 
be able to tell you that the Medal had not only been 
founded — that is a fact — but endowed. 

The adoption of the Report was then put to the meeting 
by the Chairman and carru manimously. 

Mr. S. Thomson Lyon mo/ed and Dr. Oust seconded that 
a formal vote of condolence should be sent from the Society 
to the relatives of Dr. Leitner. 

Mr. Sewell moved and Dr. Thornton seconded that a similar 
vote of condolence and sympathy should be sent to the 
widow of Sir M. Monier- Williams. In doing so Dr. Thornton 
called attention to the fact that Sir M. Monier- Williams 
had been a member of the Society from the year 1846, and 
that great as his labours had been in other matters, he was 
especially known to the Royal Asiatic Society as having 
been the first Chairman of an interesting Committee known 
as the Transliteration Committee. He was the first who 
moved in that direction, and the result of his labours may 
be now seen in every number of the Journal, which contains 
the decision of the Congress, adopting mainly the proposals 
that originated with the Committee of which he was the 
distinguished Chairman. 

Both resolutions were carried unanimously. 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff : Ladies and Gentlemen, — I felt 
very much honoured when the suggestion was recently 
made to me that I should come here to-day and propose 
the re-election of our President, Lord Reay, for the 
term of three years. When it was first proposed that 
Lord Reay should become President of the Asiatic Society, 
^t was felt by many people that there could not have 
been a better choice, because he was the only person in 
England, I may say the only person in the world, who 
represented the two countries which have been most suc- 
cessful in establishing and perpetuating European Empires 
lu Asia. I myself, when I first came to know Lord Reay, 
which is well on to forty years ago, thought that it was 
extremely probable that some day he would be Governor 
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of ^Netherlands India, and that it would be very pleasant 
to go out to stay w^ith him in Java. It does not appear 
to have been written in the fates of either of us that we 
should go to Netherlands India ; but a thing, which at 
that time appeared very much more improbable, came to 
pass. We both went to govern Presidencies in British 
India ; I \vent to stay with him at Bombay, and he came 
to stay with me at Madras. 

But we have not now merely to think of the primd facie 
view which had influence when Lord Reay was first elected 
here, because no sooner had he entered on the office of 
President than he confirmed in the most ample manner the 
wisdom of the choice that had been made, and showed that 
he was capable of performing very great services for the 
Society. He gave it the most unstinted and ungrudging 
labour, and he helped it also by his very extensive social 
relations, not only in this country, but on the Continent 
of Europe. If it were only for what he has already done 
during the period in which he has guided the fortunes 
of the Society, we should, I think, be inclined, by the best 
kind of gratitude, to desire to re-elect him. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, we are impelled in that direction not only 
by the best kind of gratitude — the gratitude for past favours 
— but by that other kind of gratitude which is a fervent 
desire to receive favours in tlie future. Now Lord Reaj^ 
is singularly well suited to assist the Society in several most 
important ways at this particular time. In the first place, 
there is going to be in the month of October an Oriental 
Congress in Rome, and I do not think anyone could 
represent the Society better than a man who speaks so 
many tongues, and who also has such extensive connections' 
amongst the sort of people who are likely to assemble for 
that Congress upon the Seven Hills. That is not all. At 
this moment there is on the part of the Society a very 
great desire that there should be an Oriental Faculty 
established in connection with the new Teaching University, 
as it is called, which is about to be brought into existence 
in London. Lord Reay has always been extremely sanguine 
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about tbe prospects of that Teaching University. That 
is a matter about which I will not express any opinion, 
because I hold to the good rule that in such matters one 
had better not prophesy unless one knows. However, there 
are a great many other people who are extremely sanguine 
about that University, and who believe that it will perform 
great things. Now Lord Reay, having been connected with 
the original Commission, and keeping the question always 
very much in view, is the person best fitted to urge the 
opinions which he shares in common with, I think, nearly 
all whom I see around me, about the great importance of 
having an Oriental School in connection with the University. 
That he will do so I make no doubt whatever. I am not 
at all sure that statesmen would not have done better a few 
years ago if they had established some such centres of light 
as an Oriental Faculty, rather than take the steps which 
they did take, with reference to primary education and 
the methods of paying for it, but I am also not sure that 
Lord Reay, as head of the London School Board, would 
exactly share my view as to that particular matter. I will 
accordingly say nothing more about it, except to point out 
the undoubted fact that Lord Reay, being Chairman of the 
London School Board, is in a particularly good position 
to urge the importance of establishing a Faculty of this 
kind in tbe London University. For the fact of his being 
Chairman of the London School Board shows by itself that 
he has a very high reputation among, and is very much 
listened to by, the sort of persons who occupy themselves 
most with education. These, ladies and gentlemen, are 
roy principal reasons for desiring and proposing on this 
occasion that you should again elect our President for 
a term of three years. (Applause.) 

Sir Raymond West : Sir M. E. Grant Duff, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — I feel a peculiar pleasure in being called 
upon to second the resolution which is now before you. 

I bad tbe honour and happiness to work, as a member of 
tbe Government, along with Lord Reay for some years 
in India, and I had the opportunity there of proving at 
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close quarters the intense interest Trhicli lie felt in every- 
thing which conduced to the welfare and advancement of 
the population of that country, and especially that portion 
of it which was under our control as members of the 
Government of Bombay. I think that there is no gentleman 
or lady well acquainted with India here, especially no native 
of India here, who does not appreciate the very great 
services that Lord Reay rendered to India, not only in 
the material elements of improvement which he set in 
motion in that country, but by the spirit in which he 
worked and the generous sympathy which he was able 
to show and to evoke from the large native population ; 
a spirit which is too much neglected on many occasions 
and by too many persons, but which must be the source 
of our progress and ultimate abiding success as governors 
and rulers of that country, and which in the far-off future 
will, as I trust, lead to a closer and closer assimilation of 
aims, ends, and feelings between these two most important 
sections of Her Majesty's subjects, as in all other sections 
of her dominions. 

Lord Reay in India devoted himself to scholarship, 
without being a professed Oriental scholar. Nothing that 
was brought forward in that sphere escaped his attention, 
or failed to enlist his sympathy ; but he devoted himself 
more especially during the latter portion ©f his time in 
the Bombay Presidency to the advancement of medical 
science and of technical instruction, and in Bombay alone 
I believe has anything of serious import in that direction 
been as yet achieved. A pattern has been set, which may 
well be followed in other parts of India, and I believe it 
will be followed, because the ideas he fostered are fermenting 
in the minds of the people through the country, and the 
necessity is becoming more and more apparent of working 
on such lines as Lord Reay instituted in the Bombay 
Presidency for the material advancement of the community. 
This much by way of introduction. 

I felt, then, when Lord Reay was first elected as President 
of this Royal Asiatic Society that he would render it 
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important practical services. That expectation, which was 
shared, I believe, by most members of the Society, has been 
more than realized. We who have been concerned in the 
direction of the affairs of the Society have felt from day 
to day that we could not have been presided over by anyone 
more efficient, more zealous, and in every way more capable 
than Lord Reay. (Applause.) You, ladies and gentlemen, 
who are sitting here have had many opportunities of seeing 
in what an urbane and appreciative way he has filled the 
President’s chair, how frequently, brightening our dry 
discussions with a few sub-humorous remarks, he has made 
everything pass off pleasantly. Lord Reay has thus 
presided to our great advantage on numerous occasions at 
our meetings here ; but, moreover, what a far-reaching 
and intelligent interest he has on all occasions manifested 
in the subject of the papers brought before us, whether 
they were within his own peculiar sphere or not ! To me 
it has been a matter of no little surprise, although I knew 
of Lord Reay’s indefatigable temperament and powers of 
work, that he should, having to discharge heavy Parlia- 
mentary duties, and the still heavier duties of President 
of the School Board of London, have been able to devote 
so much attention to the duties which fell upon him as 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society. But we feel, and 
we all acknowledge, that no-one could possibly have 
discharged those duties better, and our gratitude may be 
best manifested, I think, by our enthusiastically receiving 
the proposition which has been laid so well before the 
meeting by Sir Mounts! uart Grant Duff, and vote with 
acclamation the re-election of our outgoing President, Lord 
Reay. (Applause.) 

Terburgh : Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — As a new member of the Society I feel that 
I have hardly any locii^ standi in supporting the resolution 
before the meeting. Nor can I, as a new member, speak 
With any knowledge of the various services that Lord Reay 
has rendered to the Society, services which have been put 
before us by the two previous speakers. My particular 
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poinfc ia venturing to support this motion is with regard 
to the encouragement of the study of Oriental languages 
in this countr}\ This is a matter in which I have taken 
considerable personal interest, and I know that Lord Eeay 
has done a great deal to advance the cause. In the last 
Session of Parliament I put a question to the Leader of 
the House with regard to what the Government were 
prepared to do in this direction, and some four or five days 
afterwards I received a letter from a gentleman at Berlin 
telling me that, having seen the very unsatisfactory reply 
I had had, he was forwarding various papers relating to 
the Oriental Institute in BerKn, as he wished to show me 
what the German people were doing to further the study 
of Oriental languages. I must say that a very great deal 
has been done by Germany, and a study of the documents 
sent me throws our neglect of Oriental languages into the 
greatest possible relief. I have had the pleasure of reading 
an admirable address on this subject by Lord Reay, which 
is reported in your Journal, and if I may be permitted to 
do so, I should like. Sir, to inform you of what is being 
done in a practical way to meet the difficulties we have to 
face. The China Association have appointed a Committee 
upon which they have nominated some gentlemen who are 
not members of their body, but who are interested in this 
subject, and the Committee have reason to believe that they 
will be in a position to appear with some practical proposal 
before the Governing Body of the new London University. 
I mean by practical that they will be in a position to 
approach the Governing Body with a certain amount of 
money, so to speak, in their hands, to be devoted to an 
attempt to organize the teaching of Chinese for a certain 
period of time with the object of ascertaining whether the 
public will avail themselves of the opportunity sufficiently 
to warrant the founding and endowing of a Chair. 
(Applause.) There is another matter upon this point which 
I may put before you, namely, that this movement for the 
encouragement of the study of Chinese is also advancing 
in the North of England. On Friday in this week there 
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is to be a meeting in Manchester, called by the Lord Mayor 
of that City, the object of which is to consider, amongst 
other subjects, this very important one that I am now 
dealing with, the study of Oriental languages. It is hoped 
that money will be forthcoming to establish a Chair for 
a period of five years, during which it can be ascertained 
whether any permanent success can be looked for. Some 
remarks have been made this evening about millionaires. 
I heard the other day an amusing story of a very new 
millionaire who had gone to Christie^s and said : “ I must 
have three of the most valuable pictures ; I do not mind 
the painter, the subject, or the price, but I must have 
them at my house to-night on my walls because I have got 
a dinner party.’* (Laughter.) I would venture to suggest 
to this gentleman that a far better way of employing his 
money and of earning a permanent record for himself would 
be to give some money to the foundation of such a College 
of Oriental Study as Germany can boast of in Berlin* 
(Applause.) 

-Dr. Oust : I beg, on behalf of the Council and the Officers 
of the Society, to express our entire concurrence with the 
re-election of Lord Reay. I have been on the Council the 
whole of those three terms, and I only express myself in 
the way a distinguished Italian once expressed himself : 
“ I could not find so good a man as President, and I do not 
wish for a better one.” What we want is a scholarly 
statesman, and in Lord Reay we have found him. I only 
hope that when this three years is over we shall elect him 
for another three years. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 


June 13. — Lord Reay (President) in the Chair. 
It was announced that — 


Lord Sandhurst, 

Mr. C. F. Rowthorn, 
Mr. Gerald Dampier, 
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Babu Ramsare Das, and 

Professor Satis Chandra VidyabhOsana 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. T. G. Pinches read a paper entitled ‘‘Akkadian, or 
Cryptography/’ illustrated by lantern slides. A discussion 
followed, in which the Rev. J. Tuckwell and Dr. Lowy 
took part. The paper will appear in the October Journal. 


II. Co^"TEXTS OF Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. Journal Asiatique. Serie ix, Tome xiii, No. 1. 

Derenbourg (II.). Nabiga Dhobyani, inedit d’apres le MS. 
arabe 6o de la collection Schefer. 

Nau (F.). Le traite sur Tastrolabe-plan de Severe Sabokt, 
ecrit au vii® siecle d’apres des sources grecques et public 
pour la premiere fois d’apres un MS, de Bferlin. 

Caudel (M.). Les premieres invasions arabes dans 
TAfrique du Nord (21-100 H, 651-718 J.C.). 

II. Zeitscheift dee Deutschen Morgexlandischex Gesellschaft. 
Band li, Heft 1. 

Praetorius (Fr.). Bemerkungen zu den beiden grossen 
Inschriften vom Dammbruch zu Marib. 

Hardy (E.). Eine buddhistische Bearbeitung der Krsna- 
Sage. 

Schreiner (M.). Beit rage zur Geschichte der theologischen 
Bewegungen im Islam. 

Justi (F.). Zur Inschrift von Behisfan, i, 63. 

Oppert (J.). Hie und da. 

Hommel (F.). Eine Katabanische Inschrift. 

Grimme (H.). Nochmals zur syrischen Betonungs- und 
Yerslehre. 

Praetorius (Fr.). Notiz zur syrischen Metrik. 

Bacher (W,). Eine alte Erwahaung der babylonischeii 
Keilinschriften. 
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Zimmern (H.), Tiber Backer und Mundscbenk in Alt- 
seinitlschen. 

Speyer (J. S.). Buddha’s Todejahr nach dem Avadana- 
sataka. 

III. Munich. Sitzungsbekichte bee phtlos-phuologischex unb 

DEB HISTOEISCHEN ClASSE BEE K. B. AkABEMIE BER WiSSEN- 

schaeten, 1898. Bd. ii, Heft 3. 

Hertz (W. V.). Aristoteles bei den Parsen. 

lY. Vienna Oriental Journal. Yol. xii, No. 4. 

Schroeder (L. v.). Der Rigveda bei den Kathas. 

Laufer (B ). TJeber das va zur, 

Geyer (R.). Zu den Gedichten des Hatim al-Tai. 
Steinschneider (M.). Heilmittelnamen der Araber. 


III. Obituary Notices. 

Dr. G, Leitne)\ 

We regret to have to record the death of Dr. Leitner, 
who was for thirty-eight years a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. The sou of a physician, he was born at 
Budapest in 1840, but removed in 1847 to Turkey, where 
his father had established a practice. His school education 
was completed at the Malta Protestant College. In 1855, 
when still a mere lad, he gained, by competitive examina- 
tion, the post of “First Class Interpreter” to the British 
forces at Shumla, during the last eight months of the 
Crimean War. After the conclusion of the war, he attended 
a Muhammadan Theological School at Constantinople. In 
1858 he came to England, and matriculated as a student at 
King’s College, London. At that institution he was soon 
afterwards appointed lecturer in Arabic, Turkish, and modern 
Greek, and in 1861 he succeeded the Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, 
now Bishop of Worcester, as Professor of Arabic and 
J.E,A.8. 1899. 47 
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Muhammadan Law. He was afterwards elected an Honorary 
Fellow of the College. 

It was in 1861 that he first became a member of the 
Roj^al Asiatic Society. 

In 1862 the University of Fieiburg conferred upon him 
the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 

As Professor at King’s College he issued several publica- 
tions, among which may be mentioned his introduction to 
a philosophical grammar of Arabic, which was subsequently 
translated into Arabic and Urdu. 

In 1861 the Pan jab Government offered the Prlncipalship 
of the newly founded Lahore- Government- College for public 
competition. Dr. Leltner, anxious to extend his knowledge 
of languages and countries, applied, and was successful. 
On arriving in Lahore he found Indian educational affairs 
in a far from satisfactory state. The educational dispatch 
issued by the India Office in 1854 furnished the basis of his 
operations ; its main principle being “ to pave the way 
for the abolition of the Government-Schools bv means of 
voluntary organizations,’’ but its provisions, such as, for 
instance, the grant-in-aid rules, were imperfectly known or 
understood by the natives, and decisive steps were still 
required to make them known. In order to assist the 
carrying out of the intentions of the 1854 dispatch, he 
founded the Anjuman-i-Panjab, a body intended to stimulate 
among the upper and more learned classes of native society 
(which had hitherto kept aloof from the educational enter- 
prises fostered by the Government) a spirit of independent 
zeal for true education, in a form, which was not merely 
a feeble copy of Western methods, but which could bring 
the natives into contact with all that was most valuable 
in Western thought, through the medium of their own 
language. To complete the educational work begun by 
the Lahore College and the Anjuman-i-Panj4b, a National 
University for the Panjab now became necessary, and the 
realization of that object for many years occupied Dr. 
Leitner’s endeavours. Fortunately in Sir Donald McLeod, 
then Governor of the province, in Mr. (now Sir) Lepel 
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Griffin, and in manj of the native chiefs, he found sym- 
pathetic and active coadjutors. The Lahore * University 
College’ was established in 1870, and under Dr. Leitner’s 
guidance, as Registrar, fulfilled all the purposes of a central 
University for North-TV^estern India, though the full status 
of a University was not conferred on it till 1882, It was 
designed to give an impetus to educational self-government 
in the native community, and to the revival of the study 
of the languages of India, Arabic, Persia, and Sanskrit, 
and by presenting Western thought in forms acceptable 
to the native mind, to cause it to penetrate more deeply 
and widely than when, as on the old system, it was brought 
into direct conflict with National and Religions prejudices. 
Dr. Leitner’s educational views attracted much attention on 
the part of the native chiefs, and branches of the Anjuman- 
i-Panjab were established throughout the province. A free 
discussion of literary, scientific, social, and political, subjects 
was thus stimulated in native society. In 1866, also, with 
the co-operation of a few friends, he established at Lahore 
a journal called Indian Pnhlic Opinion, represent the 
desires and wishes of every section of the inhabitants, 
whether European or native.” Dr, Leitner and his friends 
continued this work for a period of ten years. 

In 1882 the Indian Government brought out, as a Report, 
his ‘‘History of Indigenous Education in the Panjdb since 
annexation and in 1882.” These changes in the educational 
system of the Panjab could not, of course, be carried through 
without provoking considerable opposition on the part of 
those, who had been carrying on educational work on the 
old lines. Even after he had established the Lahore 
University College, he was bitterly disappointed by the 
attempts made to divert moneys he had collected from 
leading natives from the teaching of the Indian and 
Eastern classics to that of English, In 1882 the Panjab 
University created him its first Doctor of Oriental Learning. 

His work in the Panjab University was only half com- 
pleted, when he retired, completely broken down in health, 
m 1887. The Emperor of Austria made him a Knight of 
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the Iron Cro^m, and a Grand Oommauder of the Order 
of Francis Joseph, and William I, Emperor of Germany, 
conferred on him the order of the Crown of Prussia. 

The work of founding and carrying on the Pan jab TJni- 
versity was by no means the only work, that Dr, Leitner 
did during his residence in India. In 1866 he undertook 
for the Government an exploration of those regions on the 
North-West Frontier, into which the British troops have 
only entered in the last few years, and to which he gave 
the name of Dardistan, viz., the countries between Kabul, 
Badakshan, and Kashmir. Front this expedition be brought 
back political, ethnological, and philological information, 
which is contained in his various miscellaneous writings on 
Dardistan. At a later date he kept in constant touch with 
the regions beyond the frontiers of the Empire, and liis 
house at Lahore was a meeting - place for all sorts of 
wanderers from Central Asia, who supplied him with useful 
information. 

During his residence in India he made a collection of 
Eastern antiquities and curiosities, of which the most 
interesting portion, perhaps, is composed of the series of 
sculptures and casts illustrating the connection between 
early Indian art and that of other countries, especially 
Greece. This Greek influence was derived from the Hellenic, 
or partly Hellenic, kingdoms, which for centuries after the 
downfall of Alexander the Great empire maintained them- 
selves in Kabul, Balkh, Herat, etc. By the action of this 
Greek art on Buddhism, which at one time exerted a great 
influence over all India, there was developed a ' Graeco- 
Buddhistic * art, which long flourished in re^^ions whence 
all traces of Greek civilization or Buddhistic worship have 
vanished. Part of this collection is now at the Oriental 
Institute at Woking, which he established on his return 
from India. 

He was for the past nine years the proprietor and editor 
of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, a journal devoted to Oriental 
research and to imperial interests in Asia and the Colonies. 

Dr. Leitner died at Bonn, in Germany, on the 22nd of 
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March, and his remains were brought over and interred 
in Brookwood Cemetery on the 6th of April. 

We append a list of Dr. Leitner’s principal writings : — 


LIST OF THE LATE DR. LEITNEE’S PUBLICATIONS. 

The Theory and Fractice of Education (especially in India). 

Introduction to a Fhdosoph ical Grammar of Arabic. 

The Sinhi - nl - I$ldm (History and Literature of Muhammadanism in their 
relations to Universal History). 

The Maces of Turkey, with special reference to Muhammadan Education. 

The Lany napes and Faces of Fardistan. 

Grceco- Buddhistic IHscoveries (a pamphlet). 

A Xational University for the Fanjdh (a pamphlet). 

Adventures of a Siah Fosh Kafr. 

Vocahnlarn of Technical Terms used in Eleraentan^ Vernacular School Books, 

■ Oriental JEdncation, especially in the Panjab since 
annexation and in 1882. Folio » pp. 660. 

Li)igmstic Fragments discovered in 1870, 1872, and 1879, relating to Indian 
Trade, etc. 

The Scienees of Language and Fthnographg. 

“ Kaisar^i-Sind'^^ (a pamphlet). 

The Xational Anthem in Urdu (a pamphlet) , 

Mahammadam'sm (a report of an address, with Appendices). 

A f omparative Vocahularg of eleven languages of the Hindu Kush — French 
and English (written lor the French Ethnographical Congress). 

The jtiutiza and Xaggr Hand- Book ^ being an introduction to a knowledge of 
the Language, Race, and Countries of Hunza, !Xagyr, and a part of Yasin. 
Compared with various Dialects of Shina. In two parts — Part I, and a Supple- 
ment, namely : — 

Dardistan in 1866, 1886, and 1891-93, being an account of the Histo^, 
Religions, Customs, Legends, Fables, and Songs of GilgiL Chilhs, Kandii, 
^a.sin, Chitral, Hunza, XagjT, and other parts of the Hindu Kush, 


The folio vring is some of Dr, Leitner’s unpublished material^ 
in proof und course of preparation : — 

I sc f tel Phrases in Chiiruli FerslaHj by the late Mehtar 57izfcUn-ul-Mulk of 
Chitral, and translated into English by Dr. Leitner. 

Dialogues^ Songs y Legends y and a Grammatical Sketch of Khowar or Amtjtat 
the language of Chitral, with Historical Xotices, etc. 

In manuscript : — 

The Face and Language of Kandid oi' JKilid (the district 1} ing between Sw^t 
and the Indus). 

The Inscriptions y Songs, and Literature of Kashmir (text and translafioa]. 
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Sir M, Moiiier-Wiiltams^ K,C.I*E. 

With the death of Sir M, Mon ier- Williams, at Cannes, 
on April ] 1th, this Society lost a member who had belonged 
to it for more than half a century. Being in his eightieth 
year, he was the oldest Professor of Sanskrit in any 
University. He had occupied the Boden Chair at Oxford 
for nearly forty years, having succeeded Horace Hay man 
Wilson, the first Professor of Sanskrit in England, appointed 
in 1832. The son of Colonel Monier Williams, R.E., he was 
born at Bombay in 1819. Having been educated at private 
schools, and at King's College, London, he matriculated at 
Oxford in March, 1837, but did not go into residence at Balliol 
until Michaelmas, 1838. Among his fellow- undergraduates 
at Balliol were Stafibrd Northcote, Arthur Hobhouse, John 
Duke Coleridge, Benjamin Jowett, Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Frederick Temple, Thomas Farrer, 
and William Rogers. With some of these he rowed in his 
College Eight at the head of the river in 1839. Having 
been nominated to a writership in the Indian Civil Service 
in November of the latter year, and having been examined 
at the India House at the end of the following December, 
he left Oxford, went to reside at Haileybury in January, 
1840, and at the end of the year passed out of the East 
India College at the head of the list. But at this point 
the course of his career was suddenly and entirely changed 
by the death of his twin brother, killed in a border war in 
India. In deference to the urgent wishes of his widowed 
mother, he resolved to remain in England. He accordingly 
returned to Oxford in May, 1841 ; but as Balliol was full, and 
no system of out-college residence existed in those days, he 
entered at University. This was the College of Sir William 
Jones, the great pioneer of Sanskrit studies at the end of 
the last century, and the founder of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1784. 

A pupil of Professor Wilson in Sanskrit, Monier Williams 
gained the Boden scholarship in 1843. Taking his degree 
in the following year, be was appointed to the Professorship 
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of Sanskrit, Bengali, and Telugu, at the East India Company's 
College at Hailey bury, a post which he held for about 
fifteen years, till the College was closed after the Mutiny. 
During his tenure of this ofS.ce he is said to have won the 
high esteem of all his pupils. The last survivor of the 
teaching staff, he preserved down to his death a lively 
interest in the history of Haileybury, and took a leading 
part in editing the Memorials of the old College, published 
in 1894. After a short interval, during which he held an 
appointment at Cheltenham College, he was elected Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit by Convocation at the memorable 
contest in 186P, of which many senior members of Oxford 
University retain a lively recollection. 

In the early seventies Professor Williams conceived the 
plan of founding at Oxford an institution which should be 
a centre of Oriental learning and a focus for concentrating 
and disseminating correct information on Indian subjects. 
This plan he first brought before Congregation in May, 
1875. In order to enlist the sympathies of the leading 
native princes in this project, he undertook at his own 
expense three journeys to India in 1875, 1876, and 1883; 
and his persevering efforts were so far crowned with success 
that he finally managed to collect a fund of close on 
£34,000. The foundation stone of the new Institute was 
laid by the Prince of Wales in 1883. The building was 
erected in three instalments, the first being finished in 1884 
and the last in 1896. On July 1st of the latter year the 
completed Indian Institute was formally opened by Lord 
George Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, in the 
presence of a large and representative gathering of the 
friends of India. Sir Monier thus carried his scheme to 
a successful issue in the face of difficulties which could only 
have been surmounted by rare tenacity of purpose. The 
deep interest he continued to take in the welfare of the 
Indian Institute, he proved by presenting to its library 
some years before his death his valuable collection of 
Oriental MSS. and books to the number of about 3,000. 

Brought up in the traditional school of Sanskrit learning 
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which Professor Wilson and other English scholars acquired 
from Pandits in India, Professor Monier- Williams never 
devoted much attention to the historical method of scholar- 
ship, consequently taking little interest in the oldest phase 
of Indian literature represented hy the Vedas. He busied 
himself rather with the publication of the texts of well- 
known classical Sanskrit writers, with a view to encouraging 
the practical study of Sanskrit. Thus he brought out an 
edition of Kalidasa’s Vikramorvak in 1849 and another of 
Sakuntala (2nd ed. 1876), He also published the text, with 
translation and vocabulary, of the famous Story of Ncila, 
He further produced a number of other useful educational 
works: a Sanskrit Grammar (1846), which ran through four 
editions, an excellent English- Sanskrit Dictionary (1851), 
and a Sanskrit Manual for composition (1862). His most 
important work of this kind was his large Sanskrit- English 
Dictionary y published in 1872. The substance of some of 
his lectures given at Oxford soon after he became Boden 
Professor were embodied in his Indian Epic Poetry (1863), 
which contains a full analysis of the Rdmdyana and of the 
leading story of the Mahabhdrata. 

Shortly before and after he returned to Oxford, Monier- 
Williams also wrote some Hindustani manuals. One of 
these was jIn Easy Introduction to the Study of ffindustani 
(1858), and another his Practical Hindustani Grammar 
(1862). lo the same period belong his Original Papers 
illustrating the History of the Application of the Roman 
Alphabet to the Languages of India (1859) and his inaugural 
lecture on The Study of Sanskrit in relation to Missionary 
Work in India (1861). 

Monier- Williams possessed much literarv skill as a trans- 
lator. His tasteful version in prose and verse of Sakuntala 
(1853) has become very popular, having reached a sixth 
edition at least and finding a place among Sir John 
Lubbock’s Hundred Best Books. His Indian Wisdom 
(1875), which consists chiefly of translated specimens of 
Sanskrit literature, appeared in a fourth and enlar<red edition 
in 1893. 
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The late Professor was a frequent advocate of the claims 
of Missionary enterprise in India ; and it was this interest 
that led him to devote much of his time to writing books 
meant to diffuse a knowledge of Indian religions in England* 
All these works display much literary facility and have 
enjoyed a considerable popularity. More than 12,000 copies 
of his Sindnism (1877) have been sold; his Modern India 
and the Indians (1878) ran through three editions in a couple 
of years ; there have been four editions of his Religious 
Life and Thought in India (1883) ; and his Biiddhmn (1889) 
m connection with Brahmanism and Hinduism and in 
contrast with Christianity, has been widely read. 

Failing health obliged Sir Monier Monier-Williams to 
relinquish in 1887 the active duties of his Chair, which had 
become very heavy owing to the institution of the Honour 
School of Oriental Studies at Oxford in 1886. He ceased to 
reside in the University, spending the winter months in the 
south of France and the rest of the year at his house in the 
Isle of Wight. In these declining years of his life he devoted 
himself with great industry almost entirely to the completion 
of the second edition of his Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
which when published will be twice the size of the first. This 
work he carried out under the patronage of the India Office. 

Professor Monier-Williams was a Fellow of his old 
College, Balliol, from 1882 to 1886 ; was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of University College in 1892 ; and was 
Keeper and Perpetual Curator of the Indian Institute. He 
Was a D.C.L. of Oxford, an LL.D. of Calcutta, and a Ph.D. 
of Gottingen. He was created a K.C.I.E. in 1887. 

Sir M. Monier-Williams had the good fortune to live just 
long enough to fully finish his career. Only last year he 
oeiebrated his golden wedding in the midst of a prosperous 
family; he gave the final touch to the last proof-sheet of 
his Dictionary only a few days before he died; and it is 
only three years since he saw the entire completion of the 
Indian Institute, which will stand as a permanent memorial 
nf his indomitable energy in advancing the practical interests 
ni Oriental learning. 


A. A. Macuoxell, 
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IV. Kotes axd News. 

The Ukmi Booklet of Ckumhs.” — By an unfortunate 
misprint, this work has been described in our last issue, 
p. 4o3, as the “ Booklet of Counsels.” Prof. Margoliouth, 
to whom we owe the notice, had no opportunity of correcting 
t e proof, 01 the mistake would not have been allowed to pass. 

Oriexial Schooi. at Saigon. — The French Government 
ave established at Saigon a Mission Archseologique de 
ndo-Chine. There is to be a Director, nominated for 
SIX years, and re-eligible, who will preside over the studies 
and edit the proceedings. There will be courses of study 
in auskrit and Pah, and Archaeology, scholarships for 
students, a library, a museum, and a journal or other 
proceedings, with a yearly report to be laid before the 
Minister of Public Instruction. SI, Finot, a well-known 
graduate of the Oriental School at Paris, and a member 
of our Society, has been appointed the first Director. We 
express our congratulations to the French Government for 
inaugurating so useful a scheme; and our best wishes to 
M. Finot in his new undertaking. 

An International Congress of the History of 
Eeligions will be held at Paris from Sept. 3 to Sept. 9, 
1900, in connection with the Exhibition to be then held, 
there. It will be under the direction of a commission of 
scholars connected with the University of France and 
learned bodies in Paris; the President being M. Albert 
Eeville. Information as to the details of the Congress can 
be obtained from the Secretaries, at the Sorbonne, Paris. 
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GOLD MEDAL. 

As our members are aware, Mr. Wollaston is issuing 
a third appeal for subscriptions towards the establishment 
on a permanent basis of the Fund for the Society’s Gold 
Medal. The following list shows the result thus far. For 
purpose of reference the results of the two former appeals 
are also here reprinted. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. F. F, Arbuthnot 
Mr. B. H. Baden- Powell. 

Mous. A. Barth 

Professor Bendall 


Mr. H. Beveridge 
Mr. E. L. Brandreth 
Mr. E. G. Browne ... 

Mr. R. Burn 

Br. 0. Codringt.on ... 
Professor E. B. CoweU 
Dr. R. N. Gust ... 
Professor Donner ... 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff 
Mr. J. F. Fleet... 

Mr, R. W”. Frazer 
Dr. M. Gaster ... 
Captain Gerini 
Mr. E. J. W. Gibb 

Mrs. Gibson 

Sir Frederick Goldsmid 
Major-General Gosset 

Mr. R. Griffith 

Mr. R. Heap 

Sir W. Wilson Hunter 

Mr. W. Irvine 

Mr. H. C.Kay... i.*.* 

Mr. J. Kennedy 

His Highness Kerala Ys 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence 
Dr. G . W . Leitner . . . 
Mr. Guy Le Strange... 
Mrs. Lewis 


£ 9. d. 

2 0 0 

1 1 0 

10 0 
1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

0 0 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

4 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

110 
1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

3 3 0 

1 1 0 

2 12 6 

1 1 0 

2 0 0 

110 
1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 


£ 

Mr. R. Lillev 1 

Mr. W. McDouall 1 

Professor D. Margoliouth 1 

Mr. C. J. Marzetti 1 

Prof. Barbier de Meynard... 1 

Mr. F. D. Mocatta 5 

Sir M. Monier- Williams ... 2 

Sir William Muir 3 

Professor F. Max Muller ... 2 

Mr. R. A. E. Neil 1 

Mrs. Plimmer 5 

Mr. W. J. Prendergast ... 0 
The President, Lord Reay 5 
The Marquess of Ripon ... 2 

Mr. J. G. Scott ... 2 

Mona. Emile Senart 2 

Mr. R. Sewell 1 

Mr. C. H. Tawney 1 

Colonel R. C. Temple ... 2 
Dr. T. H. Thornton... ... 1 

His Highness the Maharaja 
of Travancore ... ... f5 

Mr. Devchand Uttamchand X 

Mr. M. J. Walhouse 1 

Mr. T. Watters 1 

Sir Raymond West 3 

Mr. E.' H. Whinfield ... 2 
Mr. A. N. Wollaston ... 1 


9. d, 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
5 0 
0 0 
0 0 
2 0 
0 0 
1 0 
1 0 
2 0 
1 0 

0 0 

1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
0 0 

2 0 
1 0 


£100 0 6 
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SECOND LIST OP 


^ 5. d, 

>Ir. Abdullah ibn Yusuf Ali 1 1 0 , 

Mr. H. J. Allen 1 1 0 ! 

Mods. A. Barth (2nd don.) 10 0 

Dr. J. Burgess ,,, 1 10 0 

^Ir. W. C. Capper 1 1 0 

Professor Dooner (2nd don.) 2 0 0 

Dr. Duka 110 

Oeneral Forlong 1 I 0 

Mr. F. L. Goldsinid 1 10 0 

Major-General Gosset (2nd 

don.) 5 0 0 

Dr. G. Grierson 1 1 0 

Mrs. B. H. Hodgson ... 2 2 0 

Mr. Irvine (2nd don.).,. 2 2 0 

Major-General dago Tre- 

lawney 1 1 0 

Mr. A. M. T. Jackson ... 5 0 0 

His Highness Kerala Yanna 

(2ud don.) 2 0 0 


THIED LIST OP 


AnonvmousperMr.AVollaston o 0 0 | 
Mr. L. L. Brandreth r2nd 

don.) 2 2 0 

Mr. E. Grant Burls 1 1 0 

Mr. Estlin Carpenter ... 1 1 o 

Dr. 0. Codrington (2nddon.) 110 
Dr. R. X. i ust (2nd don.) 10 0 

Sir Joseph Fawr 1 I 0 

Professor de Goeje 1 0 0 

Messrs. Grindlay & Co. ... 5 5 0 
The Right Hon. Lord George 
Hamilton (Sec. ot State 

for India) 5 0 0 

Lord Harris ... 2 2 0 

Captain Hatfedd 1 I 0 

Mr. R. Heap (2nd don.) ... 1 1 0 

Sir Joseph Hooker 1 1 0 

Sir W. Wilson Hunter {2nd 

don.) 3 3 0 

Mr. H. C. Kay (2nd don.) 1 1 0 

Sir A. Kemball 2 0 0 

Professor Kem 1 0 0 

Professor Kielhom ... ... 2 2 0 

Messrs. H. S. King & Co. 5 5 0 
The Rev. G. A. Langdale... 2 2 0 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence (2nd 

don.) 110 

Mr. G. Le Strange (2nd don.) 1 0 0 


SUHSCHIPTIONS, 


£ 8, d. 

Mrs. Lewis (2nd don.) ... 2 2 0 

Mr. AV. Lupton 1 1 ^ 

Professor D. Margoliouth 

(2nd don.) 10 0 0 

Mr.F.D.Mocatta(2nddon.) 3 0 0 

Mr. Lewis Rice I 1 ^ 

Mrs. Rylands 2 2 0 

Professor E. Schrader ... 1 I ® 

Dr. M. A. Stein 1 1 0 

Mr. C, H.Tawney(2nddon.) 1 1 0 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor 1 1 0 

Mr. G. W. Thatcher ... 1 1 0 

Professor Tiele 1 0 0 

Mr. T. AVatters (2nd don.) 1 1 ^ 

Mr.A.X.AYoUaston(2nddon.) 1 1 0 

£57 4 0 


SPHSCBIPTIOiS'S. 


£ s. d. 

Mr. F. D.Mocatta(3rddon.) 3 0 0 

Mr. H. Morris ^ ^ ? 

Mr. AV. Morrison 10 0 0 

Mr. Dadahhai Xaoroji ... 1 1 JJ 

Mr. Edmund Xeel ^ ^ n 

Sir Henry Xorman 2 2 0 

Lord Northbrook 0 0 0 

Dr. Ptungst 2 0 0 

Sir E. C. Ross 1 0 0 

Mrs. Rylands (2nd don.) ... 2 2 0 
Messrs, Sampson, Low, 

Alarston, & Co 5 0 0 

The Rev. Professor Sayce... 1 1 0 

Sir Thomas Seeeombe ... 1 1 ® 

Mr. R. Sewell (2nd don.)... 1 I 0 

Mr. C. H. Tawnev (3rddon.) 1 1 0 

Col. R. C. Temple (2nd don.) 1 1 0 

Mr. F. AV. Thomas 1 1 ^ 

Mr. T- AV’'atters (3rd don.) 1 1 0 

IVofessor AYeber ... I I 0 

Lord Wenlock 2 2 0 

Mr. AY. F. A. AAMson ... 1 1 0 
AIr.A.X,AYollastou(3rddon.) 5 0 ® 

Sir Albert Woods 1 1 0 

Air. R. A. ATerburgh ... 2 2 0 


£100 11 0 
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V. Additions to the Library. 

Presented hy the India Office, 

De Azurara (Gr. E.). The Chronicle of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Guinea, done into English by 
C. R. Beazley and E, Prestage. Vol. ii. 

8 VO. London j 1899 (Hakluyt Society). 

Presented hy the Leiden University, 

Juynboll (Dr. H. H.). Catalogus van de Maleische en 
Sundaneesche Handschriften der Leidsche Universiteits- 
Bibliothek. 8vo. Leiden, 1899. 

Presented by Professor Rhys Davids, 

Actes du onzieme Congres International des Orientalistes. 
2 i^me Section, Langues et Archeologie de Fextreme- 
Orient. Roy* 8vo. Paris, 1898. 

Presented by the Panjab Government, 

Stein (M. A.). Detailed Report of an Archaeological 
Tour with the Buner Field Force. 8vo. Lahore, 1898. 

Presented by the Mysore Archaeological Survey, 

Rice (L.). Mysore Gazetteer. Revised edition, two vols. 

8vo. London, 1897. 

Presented by M, Ndnissara Thera, 

Sthavira (The Yen. Yedeha Maha). Samanta Kiita 
Warnana. Translated into Sinhalese and edited by 
the Rev. lY. Dhamniananda Sthavira and Rev. M. 
Nanissara. 8vo. Colombo, 1890. 

Mahawansa Tika. Revised and edited by Pandit Batu- 
wantuclawe and M. I^anissara. 8vo. Colombo, 1895. 

Presented by the Very Rev, D, D. P, Sanjana. 

Dinkard, vol. viii. Text and translations by P. D. B. 
Sanjana. 8vo. Bombay, 1897. 
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Presented hy the Authors. 

Karkaria (R. P.). India, forty years of Progress and 
Reform, being a Sketch of the Life and Times of 
Behramji Malabari. 8vo. London^ 1896, 

Lewis (Agnes S.) and M. D. Gibson. The Palestinian 
Syriac Lection ary of the Gospels. 4 to. London, 1899. 

Cordier (H.). Les Etudes Chinoises (1895-1898). 

8vo. Leide, 1898. 

Deveria (M.). L’ecriture du Royaume de Si-Hia ou 
Tangout. 4 to. Paris, 1898. 

Nadkarni (K, M.). Essentials of Modern Treatment of 
Disease. Two vols. 8vo. Jlladras, 1898. 

Presented by the Puhlishers. 

Duff (Miss C. M.). The Chronology of India, from the 
earliest times to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

8vo, London, 1899. 

Vambery (A.). The Travels and Adventures of the 
Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali Reis in India, Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, and Persia, 1553-1556. Translated from 
the Turkish, with notes. 8vo. London, 1899. 

Williams Jackson (A. Y.). Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran. 8vo. Neic York and London, 1899. 

Fiske (A. K.). The West Indies. 

8vo. New York and London, 1899. 

Duval (Rubens). Anciennes Litteratures Chr^tiennes: 
(2) La litterature Syriaque. 8vo. Paris, 1899. 

Skrine (F. H.) and E. D. Ross. The Heart of Asia ‘ 
A History of Russian Turkestan and the Central Asian 
Khanates from the earliest times. 8vo. London, 1899. 

Dahlmann (J.). Genesis des Mahabharata. 

8vo. Berlin, 1899. 

Brown (Major R. H.). The Land of Goshen and the 
Exodus. 8vo. London, 1899. 

Purchased. 

Deussen (Professor P.). Allgerneine Geschichte der 
Philosophic, Bd. i, Abth, 2 : Die Philosophie des 
Upanishads. 8vo. Leipzig, 1899. 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Art. XIX. — The Arabic^ Syriac, and Hebrew Mamtscriph in 
the Hunterian Library in the University of Glasgow. By 
T. H. Weir, B.D., Assistant to tlie Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. 

Dr. William Hunter (d. 1783) bequeathed to the University 
of Glasgow, along with his Natural History Collection, 
a library containing about twelve thousand volumes of 
printed books and six hundred manuscripts. The latter 
Were catalogued by G. Haenel, in his CataJogi Librorum 
Manuscriptonini, Leipzig, 1830, columns 786-798. In regard 
to the Oriental manuscripts, however, he frequently does 
no more than state in what languages they are written, 
and that not always correctly. Thanks to the courtesy 
ot the Keeper of the Museum, who gave every facility of 
access to the cases, the following is an emended list of the 
Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew manuscripts. With the excep- 
tion of No. 7, none of these is written on vellum. 


j.b.a.b. 1899. 
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ARABIC. 

1 . 

Qur'an : dated 1068 a.h. 


2 . 

Qur'an : dated Medina, 1057 a.h. 

3. 

Qur'an : dated 1082 a.h. 

4. 

Qur'an : no date. 

5. 

Qur'an : no date. 

6 

Qur'an : last few pages fragmentary ; chapters 105 to 109 
are wanting : no date. 


7. 

Part I of the Qur'an : written on vellum in various colours 
of ink ; titles of chapters, etc., in Kufic characters, the 
rest in African hand : no date. 

8 . 

Part III of the Qur'an : no date. 

9. 

Part VII of the Qur'an : no date. 

10 . 

Part XXIX of the Qur'an : no date. 

11 . 

A small volume containing extracts from the Qur'an (Surahs 
46, 48, 55, 56, 67, and 78) and Prayers ; no date. 
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12 . 

The “MugniT Nasihin wa Muhdi’l 'Abidin,” a religious 
compendium, consisting of eighty-four homilies. Com- 
mencement : 

(*01 21y5LU^ <LIj ■ C y% 

Copied by Ahmad u' bn Ismail in the country of Bud a 
in the convent of Saih Sulaiman Afandi the 

preacher in the great Mosque in the year 1064 a.h. 

It contains 128 closely written folios of 27 lines to 
the page. The author’s name does not appear. 

13. 

Apparently a commonplace-book ; on the outside of the 
cover is the title, “ Majrau'ah Sarfah fiha Lata'if 
Katirah wa Jawahir Kabirah/’ and the name Saih 
Sulaiman Afandi. The only piece of any length which 
is in Arabic is the ‘^Tuhfatu’l Muluk” of Zainul Din 
Muhammad ibn abi Bakr Hasanul Eazi. 

14. 

A commentary on the Qur'an, from the xix^^ Surah to 
the cix^^, called the ^‘Kitabu’l Majalis” of QutbuT 
Arifin Mahmud, al Uskuduri (cf. Brit. Mus. Catalogue 
of Turkish MSS., p. 2345, line 8). On the outside of 
the cover, under the title and author’s name, is the 
name of the Saih Sulaiman Afandi. 

A prefatory note says the “ Majalis ” were collected 
after the death of Uskuduri by the Saih Ismfil. The 
date breaks off in the middle of the name of the month. 

15. 

The “ Kitabu’l i'lam bi'ahadithi’l ahkam ” : 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 116; Add. 7,257: Imtructio de 
Traditionihus Statutonim : ‘‘ nomen auctoris haud 

apparet.” 
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16. 

Kitabu^l Irshad/^ of the Saih Mufid (Abu *Abdi’llah 
Muhammad, al Nu'raam, f 413 or 416); being 
biographies of the Twelve Imams. It is a very 
neatly written MS. : there is no date. See Beale’s 
Oriental Biographical Dictionary, revised edition, 1894, 
p. 16. 

17. 

I. Extract, containing the “Bab HadithiT Mi'rajV^ from 

Pocock’s MS. (Bodleian Cat., vol. i, p. 57) of the 
Sahih of Buhari, t ^56 a.h. =869 a.d. 

II. Book containing the story of the Ifight Journey, 

transcribed, like the last, from an Oxford MS. (Bodl. 
Cat, i, p. 185, No, ncccliv, Mareshall, 518). 

III. The “ Kitab Eaudati’l Manazir fi ilmil awa^il wal 
awahir’’ of AbuT Walidi'bn Sihnah of Aleppo, 
t 815 A.H. = 1412 A.D., part ii, from the Fall of Man 
to the Hijrah, 

18. 

In European Sand, 

L Extract from the “Kitabu’l 'Arais fi’l Majalis” of 
Thalabi, copied from a Bodleian MS. (Cat., vol. i, 
p. 175, Mareshall, 40). 

II. Extracts from Ibn Sihnah’s “Kitab Tabarati’l Qulub,” 

also copied from a Bodleian MS. (Cat., vol. i, p. 95, 
Huntington, 506). 

III. Extracts from the “Kitab DalalliT Hairat of Jazuli 
from the Bodleian MS., vol, i, p. 6*7, Mareshall, 79. 
The object of the cop^dst is to prove that the Muslims 
do not ask God to pray for Muhammad. 

19. 

The commentary by 'Abdu’l Latifi’bn Firistab, called IbnuT 
Malik, on the “Manarul Anwar fi IJsulil Fiqh of 
Abu Barakat ^Abdu’llahi’bn Ahmad, known as Hafizu’l 
Dini’l Nasafi, f 710 a.h. = 1310 a.d. Dated Con- 
stantinople, 1050. 
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20 . 

Title: “A1 Laitu’l 'Abis fi Sadamati’l Majalis,” beginning: 

(JUl ^ ill 

on the principles of Law (cf. Hajji Khalifa, voL v, 
p. 346). Dated 943. 

21 . 

An account of property in Constantinople set apart for 
religious, educational, and other public purposes, by 
the Sultan Muhammad II. Commencement : 

Dated 936 a.h. 


22 . 

The Magribi Prayer-book, called ‘‘Kitab Dala'iliT Hairat,” 
of Muhammad al Jazull : beautifully written in 
Magribi hand. 

23. 

I. Selections from the Apothegms and Sermons of 'All ibn 
abi Talih : — 

folio 2a : Prayer of 'Ali, beginning : 

folio 2b : Selection from Apothegms, beginning ; 

^ ^ liT* ‘-r'V 

JlS l«ajl ^ 

folio 14 : 'Alfs charge to his son Husain, on his 
leaving Siffin,” beginning : 

.... cJlb 
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folio 19 : Sermoa of 'All, beginning : 

>Ui^b IjjJl J 

IL Treatises of Jalalu’l Din Muhammad Davani (in 
Persian) ; — 

folio 21 : His Comraentary on his Sufi Ruba^i’s (Brit. 
Mus. Add. 16,839, xi) : dated Friday, 11th Sauwal, 
1023 A.H. 

folio 59: The '^Risalatu’l Sahihah”; finished copying 
Sunday, 8th DuT Hijjah, 1022 a,h, 
folio I The “RisalatuaTahlillyah^b n.d. 
folio 86 : Commentary on a Gazal of Hafiz ; finished 
Wednesday, I7th Sa ban, 1022 a.h. 
folio 92: A treatise entitled “ Risalatul 'Adalah : n.d. 
folio 100 : Commentary on a Verse of Hafiz: n.d. 
folio 104 ; Commentary on a verse of the Gulsan i Raz. 

Ill, folio 108 : The Taflis Iblis,’^ The author is named 
Izzul Din Abdu’l Salam, son of Saih Ahmad, parent 
of Saih Ganim: finished, 15th Sauwal, 1023 a.h. In 
the Catalogue of the Khedivial Library, Cairo, Part II, 
p. 76, the author is called: 

24. 

jdrabie with French Translation, 

The ^‘Kitabul Ajwibah,” or ‘'Kitabu’l Alif,” of Ibnu’l 
'Arabi. 

25. 

Treatise by Ibnu’l 'Arab!, entitled ‘‘ Risalah fi Bayan Siirati’l 
Isti dad, etc.*’ Hajji Khalifa calls it simply 
It begins : 

Cf. Ahlwardt’s Berlin Catalogue, 2,916. 
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folio 10 : Treatise written by IbnuT 'Arabi after 
visiting Tunis in the year 590 a.h. In the Catalogue 
of the Khedivial Library, Cairo (Part II, p. 116), it 
is entitled : 

folio 33: The ‘‘KitabuT Isra [Isra'j ila’l Maqamil 
Asra,” by IbnuT 'Arab!. 

folio 55: The ^‘KitabuT Tajalliyat/’ by IbnuT 'ArabL 
folio 77: The ^‘MiftahuT Gaib ” (Hajji Khalifa, 
12,581), by IbnuT "ArabL 

folio 128 : The Dlwan of IbnuT Farid, t 632 a.h. — 
1235 A.D. The beginning is wanting ; dated 787 a.h. 
folio 198 : The “ RisalatuT Anwar,’’ by Ibnu’l ""Arab!. 
folio 208 : The “ Kisalat Tahriri’l Bayan fi Taqrir 
Su'abi’l Iman wa Rutabi’l Ihsan,” by Ibnu’l 'Arab! 
(Hajji Khalifa, iv, p. 49). 

folio : The ‘‘Maratibu’l Taqwa,” by Ibnu’l 'Arab!, 
commencing : 

folio 240 : The treatise called ^ by Saih 

Sadru’l DiniT Qunawl, beginning : 

Cf. Bibl. Nat. Catalogue, 2,037, 3° and the Berlin 
Catalogue, 2,995. 


26. 

Title: “KitabuT Injili’l Sarlh’! Tahir wa MisbaWl MunlriT 
Zahir.” 

The Four Gospels, each Gospel being prefaced by 
a biographical notice concerning its author. That of 
St. Matthew is said to have been written in Hebrew, 
being begun in Palestine and finished in India, “whither 
the disciples had driven him from the land of the 
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Jews/^ St, John wrote a comraentary on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in Spain. This Gospel is divided into 101 
chapters, and was written in the first year of Claudius 
or the ninth from the Resurrection. St. Mark wrote 
his Gospel in Rome, in the fourth year of Claudius, 
in Latin. St. Peter, the chief of the Apostles, first 
preached it in Rome, then Mark in Alexandria, where 
he was martyred. It contains fifty - four chapters. 
St. Luke wrote his Gospel in Greek, in the fourteenth 
year of Claudius, in Alexandria. St. Paul preached 
it first and then Luke, in Macedonia (madinah 
maqduniyah). It contains eighty chapters. St. John 
wrote in Greek, in Ephesus, in the eighteenth (sio) year 
of H^ero. 

The date of copying is the naonth Nisan, 1697 A.n. 

27. 

This volume (of 26 folios, of which, however, only 38 pages 
are written on) begins with an Index of Fifty Homilies 
of Ephraim Syrus, with their subjects: then follow 
five pages of the First Homily, being a letter to 
the Monk John on Patience ; six of the Fourth, on 
Repentance ; and nineteen of the Fifth, on Hermit 
Life. Of. Assemani, Bibl. Orient., i, p. 150. 

28. 

I. The Treatise (Risalah) of Hermes addressed to the Soul. 

It was edited by Fleischer, Leipzig, 1870. 

II. A Collection of Christian Proverbs. 

III. The Forty-eigbtb Homily of Epbraim Syrus. 

IV. The Forty-nintb Homily of Epbraim Syrus. 

Dated 1697 a.d. 


29. 

I. Tbe “Intellectual Paradise” (Firdausu’l *Aqli) of 
Gregory of Hyssa. 

Copied in the year 67 63 of Adam. 
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At the end are some verses and the Decalogue (in 
'which the seventh and eighth Commandments precede 
the sixth). This seems to be the only copy in which 
the work is ascribed to Gregory ; the Bodleian Catalogue 
describes it as of unknown authorship (ii, 44), 

II. Four Homilies on Job by John Chrysostom. 

III. The Canonical Book of Revelation. 

All three are in the same hand. 


30. 

Thb Wokks of St. John of Damascus. 

I. Five treatises on Faith, the Nestorians, Iconoclasts, the 

Divinity and Birth of our Lord, and on the Jacobites. 

Cf. the Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the Bibliotheque 
Rationale, 165, 3°. 

II. (folic 84) Treatise on Philosophy, Logic, and Meta- 
physics, containing fifty-three bdhs, 

Cf. Bibl. Nat. Catalogue, 165, 2°. 

HI. (folio 148) The Mi atuT MaqalatiT Tlmiyah,’^ i.e. the 
vij? opOoBo^ov 7ri(7Tect)9- 

Cf. Bibl. Nat, Catalogue, 164. 

Several folios are wanting, and have been supplied by 
a different hand. The last bears the date 610 a.h. 

31. 

The “Imitation of Christ” of Thomas i Kempis translated 
from * Athenian * into Arabic by Ignatius of Orleans 
of the disciples of St. Francis and order of Capuchins, 
with the co-operation of a native of Aleppo. 

1. Life of Thomas ^ Kempis. 

2. Introduction to the “ Imitation.” 

3. The “ Imitation,” translated by the said Ignatius 
freely so as to make the sense clear, by authority of 
the Apostolic Roman Church. 

4. Conclusion: finished 1638 a.d. = 1048 a.h. 

5. Certain prayers and confessions to be used at 
Communion, 
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32. 

The ‘‘ Enchiridion ” of Martin Luther : translated and written 
by Salomon Negri in Halle (Saxony) and finished 1716. 

33. 

Arabic and Latin. 

Homilia Papae Clementis XI, habita in dominica Resurrec- 
tionis Christi Domini inter Missarum solemnia in 
Basilica Principis Apostolorum Anno mdcchi Romae: 
Arabice elaborata olim a celeberrimo Salomone Negri, 
Damasceno, descripta a Georgio Jacobo Behr .... 1717. 

34. 

The Kitab . . . . fl Ri'asatiT Baba,” that is, The 

Kara rrj^ rov Hamra of Nectarius, Patriarch 

of Jerusalem, 1660-1672; translated from the Greek 
by the late Reverend Father Chris todoulos, metropolitan 
of Gaza. Dated 1722. 


35. 

I. The ‘‘Hallu’l Miijiz,” the commentary on the '^Mujizul 

Qanun,” by Muhammad ibn Muhammad, al Aqsara I : 
no date. 

II. The “ Qanunjah ” of Mahmud ibn 'GraaraT Yagmlni. 

III. A short treatise in Turkish. 

IV. A Treatise called the Kitabu’l Bahivah ” by Nasirul 
DiniT Tusl. This MS. may be unique : cf. Hajji 
Khalifa, 9,631. 

36. 

The First and Second Treatises of the First Part of the 
Fourth Book of the “ Qanun ” of Ibn Siua, in Arabic 
and Latin : n.d. 

37. 

Arabic uith Latin Translation. 

The Treatise of Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakarya’l RSzi 
on Smallpox and Measles : no date. 
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38. 

The ‘^Kitabul Mujlz’^ of 'All ibn abil HazmiT Qurasi, 
called IbnuT Nafis. 

It is preceded by two pages on the parts of the 
human body, and a number of verses ; and is followed 
by a short treatise of three and a half pages from Ibn 
Sina, beginning: ; and a third treatise 

of two and a half pages on Compounds. 

The colophon bears the date 740 a.h. 

39. 

The ^‘KitabuT Mujiz.” There precede fourteen pages of 
Contents in a different hand. There are also numerous 
notes, especially at the beginning and end. 

The colophon bears the date 788 a.h. 

40. 

The “Ma la yasa'uT Tabib Jahlahu” of IbnuT Kabir, i.e. 
Yusufu^bn Isma'IlaT Juwaini, ibnuT Kutbi, which he 
finished writing on Monday, 15th Jumada II, 711 a.h, 
= 1311 A.D. Dated 1059? 

41. 

The “ AzharuT Afkar fi JawahiriT Ahjar ” of Ahnaadu’bn 

Yusuf aT Taifasi. 

< 

The beginning and end have been supplied by a later 
hand. The original MS. covers 67 folios of 13 lines 
to the page. It is written in a large hand, and begins 
at the words ijJljo . in the first bdb 

and ends with the fourth line of the twenty- 

fifth bdb. No date. 

42. 

Twelve pages (one for each month) giving tables by which 
to find the Hijrah date from the Gregorian. 

43. 

Eight small folios of diagrams showing the different Classes 
of Heirs (fara'id). 
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44. 

Arabic with interleaved French Translation. 

The “Kitab Mugni’l Hullan,” abridged from the “Hajatu’l 
Hai«'an ” of AI Damlri, f 808 a.h. = 1405 a.d. 

The translation was finished in the year 169—, 

Cf. Bibl. Nat. Catalogue, 2,801. 


45. 

The “Kitab Qabasi’l Anwar” of Salli Jamaln’l Din Yusufu’l 
JNadrumI [Nadwaramil (who was alive in the year 
807 A.H.). 

Commencement: uXUl <0J 

Ends : ^ 

Of. Hajji Khalifa, No. 9,329 : ^ J 

46. 

On the Rising of the Nile : a neatly written treatise 
explaining the Rising of the Nile from astronomical ' 
causes. 

No title, author’s name, nor date ; it begins : 

sJlkll ^ 

J-Jl ifjbj ^ ^ jj c)' 

47. 

A Collection of Magical and similar Treatises covering 142 
large folios of 21 lines to the page. The writing is 
large and clear, and on the flyleaf (p. 1) are descriptive 
titles. 

/olios _l-34a : A Compendium composed by Yusufu 
Tm Amir Saifi’l Blni’l Muksi for the use of his son 
Iskandar, and called “ Mahzunu’l Asrar.” It is 
described on the flyleaf of the volume (p. 1) as 
jAt <UU, ; and begins : 

sXas^ jIo- *13 jt.Jl 
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folios 346— 37a : A treatise oa the science of the 
Letters (<— ; begins : 

folios 376-41a: Commentary on the “ Hafiyah/’ on 
the same subject as the last, beginning : 

<UL:^ <dl 

(Hajji Khalifa, No. 4,674), 

folios 416-47 : A treatise on Talismans, beginning : 

JIj ^ 

IxaXitf Lil 

folio 48a begins : 

c:.-ygi, 

folios 49-55 : A treatise ‘‘ de mysticis literarum,’^ 
beginning : 

folios 556-64 : The ‘‘ Lawami'u’l Ta'rif fi Matali'iT 
Tasrlf of Abu 'Abdi’llah Ya'isu’l TJmawi ; Hajji 
Khalifa, 11,223. 

folios 65-69 : The MawahibuT Rabbamyah fiT 
Asrari'l Ruhaniyah of the same author as the last ; 
Hajji Khalifa, 13,367. 

folios 71—79; Treatise on the science of Geomancy. 
Begins : 

folios 81-110 : A Treatise on the science of Physi- 
ognomy, entitled “ KitabuT Siyasah fi Tlmil Firasah,'* 
by Muhammad ibn abi TalibiT Ansari, al Dimasqi, 
t 737 A.H. =: 1336-7 a.d. It begins : 

id! 
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jolios 111-142; Tlie ‘^Wajizu’l Muntaqa wal "Aziza 1 
Multaqa/^ by Sihabul Dla Ahmadu’bn Yusufal 
SafadL Commencement : 

Ailab <dl 

Key to signs in European band. 

48. 

I. The ‘^Marahu’l Arwah/’ on the weak verbs by 

Ahmadu'bn 'All ibn Mas'ud, with copious marginal 
notes at the beginning and, in European hand, 
paradigms towards the end. 

II. The ‘^Tasrlful 'Izzi'^ of Tzzul Din 'Abdu’l Wahhabi 1 

Zanjani. 

Dated 983 a.h. 

III. A short treatise, in which a number of weak forms are 
parsed, beginning : 

<— 415 

There is no title nor author’s name. 


49. 

The Muhtar ” of Muhammad ibn abl Bakr, al Eazl. H® 
finished writing it in the year 760 a.h. = 1359 a.d. 
Copied 1051. 

60. 

The Qamus ” of FiruzabadI : 

Copied Ahmedabad, 1071. 

51. 

The Kitab Sarh Mulhati’l I'rab ” : commentary on 
grammar, both text and commentary being by 5arlrb 
t 515 A.H. = 1123 A.D. 

Commencement : 

cr< Jy' 

52. 

I, The “ Maqsud ” of Tusufu’l Hanafi, or, according to 
others, of Abu Hanifah : dated 983 a.h. 
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IT. The « Bina ul AfaP^ : dated 983 a.h. 

III. The “ Amthilatul Muhtalifah (paradigm of nasara 
with marginal notes) : no date ; it is followed by 
paradigms of weak verbs. 

53. 

The ** Maqsud ’’ above : the text is vowelled : no date, 

54. 

I. The “Mi'at 'Amil^' of 'AbdaT Qahiri’bn 'Abdi’l Rahmanil 

Jurjani : thirteen small folios of eleven lines to the 
page: dated 1160 a.h. 

II. A short treatise in same hand (ten folios), commencing : 

J-CJ ja jdJ 

^ ^ ^ lb 

^ 

' 

55. 

Abecedarium very neatly written in black, gilt, and green, 
followed by some daily prayers. 

On cover : ^‘Angelo Timone, 1732, 

56. 

The “Talhisul Miftah^’ of Jalalul DiniT QazwTni (t 739), 
being an epitome of Part III of the ‘‘MiftahuT 'Ulum*' 
of A1 SukakI, f 026. 

The colophon bears the date 711 a.h. 

57. 

The ‘‘Mutauwal” of Ibn Mas'ud ibn ^IJmara’l Taftazani, 
t 792 ; being a commentary on the Tal^IsuT Miftah 
above : dated 975 a.h. : very ill written. 


' Mr. A, G. Ellis, M A., of the British Museum, kindly identified this cs 
the *Awdmil of Muhammad ibn Pir *Ali, al Birgiii, f 981 a.h. 
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68 . 

The Dzwan of A1 Mutanabbl. Begins : 

1^ iAa^\ 

Dated 1131 a.h. This is a magnificent MS. 

59. 

The Life of Timur (Tamerlane), called the “ 'Aja'ibuT Maqdiir 
fi A|ibar Tlmiir,” by Ibu 'Arab Shah, with an appendix 
of seven pages, giving an account of the work : dated 
923 A.H. 150 folios of 21 lines to the page. 

60. 

The “Tarlh Ahad Misr mina’l JarSkisah,” by Muhammad 
al Zunbull, al Rammal: dated 1028 a.h. 

^ Hajji Khalifa, 2,158, gives the name as Ibn Sunbul. 
The Catalogue of the Khedivial Library, Cairo, Part V, 
P* gives the author’s uanae as 

1 

1 here precede nine pages containing stories of Nizaniu’l 
Mulk and of Al Hirb- ; and at the end are (a) a letter 
from the Sultan Bayazid II to Al Gurl: Brit. Mus. 
Turkish MSS., p. 83<t, line 4 ; (6) a second letter ; and 
(e) an account of the Fatimid Khalif Mu 'izz Abu Tamm 
Ma'add. 

61. 

The “ Durr al Habab fi A'yiin Halab ” of Radi al Din 
Muhammad, called IbnuT Hanbali, f 971 a.h! A very 
neatly written MS. of 263 folios, of 27 lines to the 
page. Dated 1060 a.h. 


SYRIAC. 

1 . 

Officiura sanctae Hebdomadis Jacobitarum: three volumes; 
copied in 1/1/ by T. S. Baj'er “e codice bombycino 
A Seleucid. 1816 supra fidem eleganter scripto in urbe 
Nicosia Cypri.” 
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2 . 

Syriac with Latin Titles, 

I. Rudimenta Syriacae Linguae ex autographo (quod ex 
manu cognosce) Gasparis de Malauar Indi Halae 
Saxonum descripsi G. S. B[ayer]/’ 

‘‘ Libellus Alphabet! Syriaci cum aliquot Precatiunculis 
et Psalmis necnon Carminibus nonnullis S. Ephraem. 
Sal. Negri [f 1142 a.h.] descripserat/^ 

II. “Epistolae [8] Mosis Mardeni ad Andream Masium ex 

autograpbis quae in Bibliotheca Berolinensi Regia sunt.” 

3. 

Syriac and Arabic. 

I. Syriac: Ordo Baptismatis Sancti domini Sever! Patri- 

arebae : ordo ejus post Clementem : translatus est ex 
lingua Graeca in linguam Syriacam per sanctum Dom. 
Jacobum Rohensem [i.e. of Edessa]. Descripsi Lipsiae 
.... 1717. G. S. Bayer. 

II. Arabic: Christian-Messianic notes on the Psalms of 

David by Ibnul Fadl. 

III. Arabic : Homiliae Jobannis Chrysostomi duae quas 
Salotnon Negri Romae descripserat. 

IV. Syriac: A Sermon of Clement XI delivered in St. 
Peter^s on Easter Sunday, 1711. 

4. 

The Book of the Cause of all Causes ” or of the 
‘‘ Recognition of Truth.” Kayser, in the introduction 
to his edition of the text, mentions four MSS. — those 
of Berlin, Rome, Bodleian, and Paris, of which the 
first differs in some respects from the rest. The 
Hunterian belongs to the group formed by the last 
three, and, amongst these, it agrees with the Roman, 
where this differs from all the others. It is in the 
Serto character ; and there is no date. It stops at the 
word on p. 269, 1. 12, of Kayser’s edition, and 

immediately goes on with the extract from the Roman, 
J.R.A.s. 1899. 49 
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Bodleian, and Parisian giren on p. 270, beginning 
, at the end of which instead of the final 
it reads, . 

5. 

Short Syriac Grammar in English. 

6 . 

I. The Hexaheraeron ” ascribed to Jacob of Edessa. 

II. The “ Physiologus ascribed to St. Basil. 

Dated, Paris, 1636. 

A notice of this MS. will be found in the Journal 
Asiatique for NovecQber“-December, 1898. 

KAESUNI. 

1 . 

The ‘^Taqwlmu’l Abdan fl TadbiriT Insan” of Tahya ’bn 
Tsa, Ibn Jazlah, al Baghdadi. 

2 . 

Psalter, with Song of Moses and other extracts, copied from 
a MS. in the Royal Library, Berlin, in the year 1711- 

HEBREW. 

1 . 

The |nSJ^n ^SD of Ishaq ibn Sulaimanu 

2 . 

Latin, 

Vocabularium continens praecipuas radices linguae 
Hebraeae,’’ by William Bogle, 1707. 

3. 

According to a pencilled note at the beginning in the hand- 
writing of the late Professor W. Robertson Smith, 
“ Mystical Commentary on Genesis (Imperfect).'^ 
Commencement: ')j] 
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Art. XX. — The Chahdr Maqdla Four Discourses'^) of 
Nidhdmz -i - ^Ariidi -i - SamarqandL Translated into 

English by Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

(Continued from page 663.) 

Anecdote xiii. 

They relate thus, that Xasr b. Ahmad, who was the 
central point of the Samanid group, whose fortunes reached 
their zenith during the days of his rule, was most 
plenteously equipped with every means of enjoyment and 
material of splendour — well-filled treasuries, an efllcient 
army, and loyal servants. In winter he used to reside at 
Bukhara, his capital, while in summer he used to go to 
Samarkand or some other of the cities of Khurasan. Now 
one year it was the turn of Herat. He spent the spring 
at Badghis, where are the most charming pasture-grounds 
of Khurasan and ‘Ir4q, for there are nearly a thousand 
watercourses abounding in water and pasture, any one of 
which would suffice for an army. 

When the beasts had well eaten, and had regained their 
strength and condition, and were fit for warfare or to take 
the field, Nasr b. Ahmad turned his face towards Herat, 
but halted outside the city of Marghazar-i-Sapid and there 
pitched his camp. Cool breezes from the north were 
stirring, and the fruit was ripening in the districts of Malin 
and Karukh ^ — fruit which can be obtained in but few 
places, and nowhere, so cheaply. There the army rested. 
The climate was charming, the breeze cool, food plentiful, 
fruit abundant, and the air filled with fragrant scents, so 
that the soldiers enjoyed their life to the full during the 
spriiig and summer. 

' See Barbier de Me^nard’s Diet, de la Perse, pp. 487, 511-512, according 
to which the former village is distant irom Herat two panisaugs, the latter ten. 
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When Milirgan ^ arrived, and the juice of the grape 
came into season, and the eglantine, basil, and yellow rocket 
were in bloom, they did full justice to the charms of autumn, 
and took their fill of the pleasures of that season. Mihrgan 
was protracted, for the cold did not wax severe, and the 
grapes proved to be of exceptional sweetness. For in the 
district of Herat one hundred and twenty different varieties 
of the grape occur, each sweeter and more delicious than 
the other ; and amongst them are in particular two kinds 
which are not to be found in any other region of the 
inhabited world, one called Tarmydri^ and the other Gulchidi^ 
tight-skinned, slender-cored, and luscious, so that you would 
surely say they were [flavoured withj cinnamon,^ A cluster 
of Gulchidi grapes sometimes attains a weight of fi^ve 
maunds ; they are black as pitch and sweet as sugar, nor 
can one eat many for the sweetness that is in them. And 
besides these there were all sorts of other delicious fruits. 

&o the Amir Nasr b. Ahmad saw Mihrgan and its fruits, 
and was mightily pleased therewith. Then the narcissus 
began to bloom, and the raisins were plucked and stoned 
in Malin, and hung up on lines, and packed in chests ; and 
the Amir with his army moved into the two groups of 
hamlets called Grhura and Darwdz. There he saw mansions 
of which each one was like highest paradise, having before 
it a garden or pleasure-ground with a northern aspect. 
There they wintered, while the Mandarin oranges began 


1 The festival of the autumnal equinox, which fell in the old Persian month 
of Mihr. 

So L. B. has 7 A. y . Xhe usual meaning of the word 

appears to be a sieve or basket made of osiers. See Horn's Amdi, p. 99, 1. 1 i 
Salemann’s Hhams i Fachrti Lexicon, p. 96, 1. 13, and note ad caU. 

’ The reading is very uncertain. A. has , L. 

‘ Here also the reading is uncertain. I foUou' A., which seems to read; 

^ J • L. has ; 
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to arrive from Sistan and the sweet oranges from Mazan- 
daran ; and so they passed the winter in the most agreeable 
manner. 

Wlien [the second] spring came, the Amir sent the 
horses to Badghis and moved his camp to Malin [to a spot] 
between two streams. And when summer came, the fruits 
again ripened ; and when Mihrgan came, he said, “ Let 
us enjoy Mihrgan at Herat ” ; and so from season to season 
he continued to procrastinate, until four years had passed 
in this way. For it was then the heyday of the Samanian 
prosperity, and the land was flourishing, the kingdom 
unmenaced by foes, the army loyal, fortune favourable, 
and heaven .auspicious ; yet withal the Amir’s attendants 
grew weary, and desire for home arose within them, while 
they beheld the King quiescent, the air of Herat in his 
head and the love of Herat in his heart ; and in the 
course of conversation he would declare that he preferred 
Herat to the Garden of Eden, and would set its charms 
above those of the springtide of Beauty.^ 

So they perceived that he intended to remain there for 
that summer also. Then the captains of the army and 
courtiers of the King went to Abii ‘Abdu’llah Rudagi,^ 
than whom there was none more honoured of the King’s 
intimates, and none whose words found so ready an 
acceptance. And they said to him : “ We will present thee 
with five thousand dinars if thou wilt contrive some artifice 
whereby the King may be induced to depart hence, for 
our hearts are dying for desire of our wives and children, 
and our souls are like to leave us for longing after 
Bukhara.” Rudagi agreed ; and since he had felt the 
Amir’s pulse and understood his temper, he perceived that 
prose would not affect him, and so had recourse to verse. 


^ So A., wHch reads ; while L. has f Chinese 

spring,” 

* See Ethe’s excellent monograph, and his article in the Encyclopaedta 
Eritannica ; also p. 62 of the Journal for January, 1899. 
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He therefore composed a qasida\ and, when the Amir had 
taken his morning cup, came in and did obeisance, and 
sat down in his place ; and, when the musicians ceased, 
he took up the harp, and, playing the ‘^Lover’s air,” began 
this elegy : — ^ 

The J u-yi~MuIiydn we call to mind, 

We long for those dear friends long left behind f 


Then he strikes a lower key, and sings : — 

‘ ^ j._jT j-i) ‘ ^ J , 

^UjIA fi ^ jLi> 

(A— j 1 ^^1,1 w.d ^ ^ 


‘‘ The sands of Oxus, toilsome though they be. 
Beneath my feet were soft as silk to me. 

Glad at the friend'* s return, the Oxus deep 
Up to our girths in laughing waves shall leap. 
Long live Bukhara ! Be thou of good cheer ! 
Joyous towards thee hasteth our Amir I 
The Moon ^s the Prince, Bukhara is the sky ; 
0 Sky, the Moon shall light thee by and bye / 
Bukhara is the mead, the Cypress he ; 

Receive at last, O Mead, thy Cypress-tree ! ** 


^ This poem is very well known, being cited in almost all notices of Kudagi s 
life (e g. by Dawlatshah}, in Forbes^ Persian Grammar, pp. P*, 2, 161-163, and 
in Blocbmann’s Prosody of the Persians, pp. 2-3. 
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When E,udagi reached this verse, the Amir was so much 
aSected that he descended from his throne, bestrode the 
horse which was on sentry- duty, ^ and set off for Bukhara 
so precipitately that they carried his riding-boots after him 
for two parasangs, as far as Buruna,^ and only then did 
he put them on ; nor did he draw rein anywhere till he 
reached Bukhara, and Rudagi received from the army the 
double of that five thousand dinars. 

At Samarqand, in the year a.h, 504 (=: a.d. 1110-1111), 
I heard from the Dihq^n Abu Rija Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’s- 
Samad al-‘Abidi as follows: — ‘‘My grandfather, the Dihqan 
Abu Rija, related that [on this occasion] when Rudagi 
reached Samarqand, he had four hundred camels laden with 
his wealth.” And, indeed, that illustrious man was worthy 
of this splendid equipment, for no one has yet produced 
a successful imitation of that elegy, nor found means to 
surmount triumphantly the dif&culties [which the subject 
presents]. Thus the Poet-laureate Mu'izzi was one of the 
sweetest singers and most graceful wits in Persia, and his 
poetry reaches the highest level in freshness and sweetness, 
and excels in fluency and charm. ZaynuT-Mulk Abu Sa‘d 
[b.] Hindu b. Muhammad b. Hindu of Isfahan ^ requested 
him to compose an imitation of this qasida^ and Mu^izzi, 
unable to plead his inability so to do, wrote : — 

‘ j' ‘ ^ 

“ Now admnceth Rustam from Mdzayidardn, 

Now admnceth Zayn-i-Mulk from Isfahan f 


^ Kking-i-nawbatu To provide against any sudden emergency, a horse, ready 
saddled and bridled, was kept always at the gate of the King’s palace, and it is 
this ‘ sentry-horse ’ to which reference is here made. 

* L. has 6j \j , and iu a marginal note explains buruna as meaning turban 
or handkerchief ; but A. has , and I suspect that it is reaUy a place- 

aame. Cf. Sachau’s remarks on the derivation of al-Biruni’s name at p. 7 of 
his translation of the Chronology of Ancient Kations. 

® See Houtsma’s ed. of al-Bundhri’s Eistory of the Seljiiqs, pp. 93, 101, 105. 
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All wise men will perceive how great is the difference 
between this poetry and that ; for who can sing with such 
sweetness as does Eudagi when he says : — 


Aj I 






jjl J 


Surelj/ are renoim and praise a lasting gain^ 
Even though the royal coffers loss sustain ! ” 


For in this couplet are seven admirable touches of art : 
first, the verse is apposite ; secondly, antithetical ; thirdly, 
it has a refrain ; fourthly, it embodies an enunciation ot 
equivalence ; fi.fthly, it has sweetness ; sixthly, style ; 
seventhly, energy. Every master of the craft, who has 
deeply considered the poetic art, will admit, after a little 
reflection, that I am right. 


Anecdote xiv. 

The love borne by Mahmud Yaramu’d-Dawla to Ay^z 
the Turk is well known and famous. It is related that 
Ayaz was not remarkably handsome, but had several 
good points. Of sweet expression and olive complexion,^ 
symmetrically formed, graceful in his movements, sensible 
and deliberate in action, he was mightily endowed with all 
the arts of courtiership, in which respect, indeed, he had 
few rivals in his time. Now these are all qualities which 
excite love and give permanence to friendship. 

Now Mahmud was a pious and God-fearing man, and 
he wrestled with his love for Ayaz so that he did not 
diverge by so much as a single step from the Path of the 
Law and the Way of Chivalry. One night, however, at 
a carousal, when the wine had begun to affect him and love 
to stir within him, he looked at the curls of Ayaz, and saw, 
as it were, ambergris rolling over the face of the moon, 
hyacinths twisted about the visage of the sun, ringlet upon 
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ringlet like a coat of mail ; link upon link like a ckain ; 
in every ringlet a thousand hearts and under every lock 
a hundred thousand souls. Thereupon love plucked the 
reins of self-restraint from the hands of his endurance, and 
lover-like he drew him to himself. But the watchman of 
‘‘ Hath not God forbidden you to transgress against Him ? 
thrust forth his head from the collar of the Law, stood 
before Mahmud, and said : ‘‘0 Mahmud, mingle not sin 
with love, nor mix the false with the true, for such a slip 
will raise the Realm of Love in revolt against thee, and 
thou wilt fall like thy first father from Love’s Paradise, 
and remain afflicted in the world of Sin.” The ear of his 
fortunate nature being quick to hear, he hearkened to this 
annomicement, and the tongue of his faith cried from his 
innermost soul, “ We believe and ice affirm f Then, again, 
he feared lest the army of his self-control might be unable 
to withstand the evolutions of the locks of Ayaz, so, 
drawing a knife, he placed it in the hands of Ayaz, bidding 
him take it and cut off his curls. Ayaz took the knife 
from his hands with an obeisance, and, having enquired 
where he should cut them, was bidden to cut them in the 
middle. He therefore doubled back his locks to get the 
measurement, executed the King’s command, and laid 
the two tresses before Mahmud. It is said that this ready 
obedience became a fresh cause of love ; and Mahm ud called 
for gold and jewels and gave to Ayaz beyond his usual 
custom and ordinary practice, after which he fell into 
a drunken sleep. 

When the morning breeze blew upon him, and he arose 
from sleep to ascend the Royal Throne, he remembered 
what he had done. He summoned Ayaz and saw the 
clipped tresses. The army of remorse invaded his heart, 
and the peevish headache born of wine settled on his brain. 
He kept rising up and sitting down aimlessly, and none 
of the courtiers or men of rank dared to address to him 
any enquiry, until at length Hajib ‘Ali Qarib, who was 
the Chief Chamberlain, turned to ‘Unsuri and said, ‘*Go, 
show thyself to him.” So ‘Unsuri came in and did obeisance. 
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Mahmud raised his head and said: “I was just thinking 
of you. You see what has happened : say something on 
this subject.” ‘TJnsuri said : — 






ujj 










\zr 




v- 




u 


Though nhame it he a fair one^s curls to shear, 
Why rise in ivrath or sit in sorroic here ? 

Rather rejoice^ make merry, call for wine ; 

When clipped the cypress doth most trim appear f 


Mahmud was highly pleased with this quatrain, and hade 
them bring gold and silver, which he mixed together, and 
therewith thrice filled the poet's lap. Then he sumnaoned 
the minstrels before him, and drank wine to [the accom- 
paniment of] those two verses whereby his melancholy bad 
been dissipated, and recovered the equability of his temper. 


Anecdote xv. 

Now you must know that improvisation is the chief pillar 
of the Poetic Art ; and it is incumbent on the poet to tram 
his talents to such a point as to be able to improvise on 
any subject, for thus is money extracted from the treasury, 
and thus can the king be made acquainted with any matter 
which arises. All this is necessary to please the heart of 
one’s patron and the humour of him who is the subject 
of one’s eulogies ; and whatever poets have earned in the 
way of great rewards has been earned by improvisations 
and poems inspired by the occasion. 

Farrukhi was a native of Sistan, and was the son of 
Julugh,^ the servant of Amir Khalaf.^ He was possessed 


* So A., but B. and L. read ^ , while M.F. has 

* See Defremery's Mistoire des Samanides^ p. 265 . 
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of good talents, composed pleasing verses, and was a skilful 
performer on the harp ; and he was retained in the service 
of one of the dihqans of Sistan, who gave him a yearly 
allowance of two hundred measures of corn, each containing 
five maunds, and a hundred dirhams in silver coinage of 
Nuh [which amply sufficed for his needs], ^ But he desired 
to marry a woman of Khalaf’s clientage, whereby his 
expenses were increased, and the baskets and trays were 
multi plied, 2 so that Farrukhi remained without sufficient 
provision, nor was there in Sistan anyone else save^ their 
amirs. He therefore appealed to the Dihqan, saying: “My 
expenses have been increased ; how would it be if the 
Dihqan should make my allowance of corn three hundred 
maunds, and raise my salary by five hundred dirhams, so that 
my means may perhaps become equal to my expenditure ? 
The Dihqan wrote on the back of the appeal : “ So much 
shall not be refused you, but there is no possibility of any 
further increase/^ 

So Farrukhi was in despair, and made enquiries of such 
as arrived and passed by to hear of some patron in some 
region or part of the world who might look upon him 
with favour, so that he might chance on a success ; until 
at length they informed him that the Amir Abu’l-Mu^aflTar 
Chighani in Chighaniyan^ was a munificent patron of this 
class, conferring on them splendid presents and rewards, 
and was at that period conspicuous in this respect amongst 
the kings of the age and nobles of the time. On the subject 
of this choice Farrukhi says : — 

^ t ^ 

' The \rords \j^\ ^ are omitted by L* 

* A. ‘ ^ 

* L. has for , so that the sense would then be “ anyone of their amirs.” 

* Or, in its Arabicized form, Sighdniydn, a place in Transoxania, near Tirmidh 
and Qub^dhiyan. See De Goeje’s Bibl. Geogr. Arab., where it is mentioned 

repeatedly. 
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In a caravan of merchandise from Shidn did I starts 

With fabrics spun within nuj brain and woven by my heart f 

In truth it is a fine elegy that he composed on the Poetic 
Art^ incomparable in the beauty of its eulogies. 

So Farrukhf, having furnished himself with what was 
necessary for the journey, set out for Ohighaniyan. Now 
Abu’l-Mu^affar had 18,000 mares, roadsters,^ each one of 
which was followed by its colt. And every year the Amn* 
used to go out to brand the mares, and at this mornent 
he happened to be at the place where the branding was 
done ; while ^Amid As‘ad, who was his steward, was at 
the capital preparing provisions to be conveyed to the Amir. 
To him Farrukhi went, and recited a qasida, and submitted 
to him the poetry he had composed for the Amir. 

Now ‘Amid As‘ad was a man of parts and a poet, and 
in Farrukhi's verse he recognized poetry at once fresh, 
sweet, pleasing, and masterly, while seeing the man himself 
to be ill-proportioned, clothed in a torn jubba worn anyhow/ 
with a huge turban on his head after the manner of the 
Sagzis, of the most unprepossessing appearance from head 
to foot ; and this poetry, withal, in the seventh heaven. He 
could not believe that it had been composed by this Sagzi, 
and, to prove him, said ; “ The Amir is at the branding- 
ground, whither I go to wait upon him ; and thither I will 
take thee also, for it is a mighty pleasant spot — 

* i_s^W 

* World within world of verdure wilt thou see ’ — 

full of tents and lamps like stars, and from each tent 
come the songs of Rudagi, and friends sit together, drinking 
wine and making merry, while before the Amir’s pavilion 
a great fire is kindled, in size like unto several mountains, 

1 The word is explained in the margin of L. as meaning ^ 


® jP/iA u pas. 
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whereat they brand tbe colts. And the King, with tbe 
goblet in one hand and the lassoo in the other, drinks 
wine and gives away horses. Compose, now, a qasida, 
describing the branding- ground, so that I may take thee 
before the Amir.’* 

That night Farrukhi went and composed the following 
qaskla, which he brought before ‘Amid : — ^ 

^ U-5I3 \jCS\^ 

s-ijj 

ol_j (►y i^}'^ 

‘ j> ‘ir }?j^ (*‘->* ‘■^‘'' orr 

‘ i_jUj y. ^ 

A— )j^\ k J ^ J 


^ See pp. 114-117 of the lithographed edition of Farrukhi’ s works published 
at Tihran for Mirzti Mahdi Khan Baddiji^ ^nigdr ^ poetically surnaraed Mukhli?, 
in A.H. 1301. Of the o2 ba}4;s there given, only 22 are cited in the Chahdr 
Moqdla. The poem is also given by Dawlatshah fpp. 55-57 of my forthcoming 
edition). Only a few of the more important variants are noticed here. 

* A gloss in the lithographed Tihran edition explains this word as meaning 

‘necklace’ (aaj 
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<A— ^ 

^ j\^»^jX>\ jLarv j(A31 

^ ^ J \jb <i.(4k^.>- 

V 

^li— I t ^1 t^iii 




^ J5>r^v <^'r^ 

^ A u5-“i 

1 ^kX*JUi)^ j-i 


‘ jj } J'fT t-^ (V 

&:A/f3lj^l; yb 

^(_jUi., jJJI I jL=^ ^AjJ li 4 _jlyA. '^\SJjJ 

‘j\Ji2—i jSi\ jLJa-j ifi^ Lj 

‘^A_r l_J_;J ^Lj ^ . ^ _.^,_. >A 

^^bAj^i-jl w— jLiw^b^ Lj 

* L, has glossed in the margin as ‘slave-boys* (^Ixg^ j*iL)# 

The Tihran ed. has ^LxjJ', ‘ eyes.’ 


.,1, 
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‘by^ uJJj 

I*-^ I— J b i<W>J ^ I A ^ ^ ■) 

^ ^ ^ ^ — I» J^ ^ *« > 


fcXJw4>ii^ t-Jl— 







1 _j-j i^y!. 

u I r^ ^ 


“ Since the meadow hides its face in satin shot with greens and 
bliieSy 

And the mountains tvrap their brows in silken veils of seven 
hueSy 

Earth is teeming like the musk-pod with aromas rich and rare^ 

Foliage bright as parrot's plumage doth the graceful willow 
%vear, 

Y ester e'en the midnight breezes brought the tidings of the 
spring : 

Welcome^ 0 ye northern gales, for this glad promise which 
ye bring I 

Fp its sleeve the wind, meseemeth, pounded musk hath stored 
away. 

While the garden fills its lap icith shining dolls, as though for 
play. 


^ L. substitutes ^ Fakhr-i-PawJat.^ 

^ The Tibran ed. has: ^ (jUjLI. 

^ So A. L. has 

* So A. and L. The ed. has ^ jl J Aj Jvd • 
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On the branches of sy ring a necklaces of pearls tee see. 

Ruby earrings of Badakshdn sparkle on the Judas-tree, 

Since the branches of the rose-bush carmine caps and beakers 
bore 

HumanJike five-fingered hands reach doicnwards from the 
sycamore. 

Gardens all chameleon- coated^ branches with chameleon tvhorlSy 
Pearly Just rolls pooh around us, clouds above us raining pearls / 
On the gleaming plain this coat of many colours doth appear 
Like a robe of honour granted in the court of our Amir, 

For our Princess Camp of Branding stirreth in these joyful 
days. 

So that all this age of ours in joyful wonder stands agaze. 
Green within the green you see, like skies within the firmament; 
Like a fort within a fortress spreads the army, tent on tent. 
Every tent contains a lover resting in his sweetheart s arms, 
Every patch of grass revealeth to a friend a favourite* s charms. 
Harps are sounding ^rnidst the verdure, minstrels sing their 
lays divine. 

Tents resound with clink of glasses as the pages pour the tctne. 
Kisses, claspings from the lovers ; coy reproaches from the fair ; 
Wine-born slumbers for the sleepers, while the minstrels wake 
the air. 

Branding fires, like suns ablaze, are kindled at the spacious gate 
Leading to the State-pavUion of our Prince so fortunate. 

Leap the fames like gleaming lances draped with yellow -lined 
brocade. 

Hotter than a young man^s temper, yellower than gold assayed. 
Branding fools like coral branches ruby -tinted glow amain 
In the fire, as in the ripe pomegranate glows the crimson grain. 
Rank on rank of active boys, whose watchful eyes no slumber 
know ; 

Steeds which still await the branding, rank on rank and row 
on 7'Oic. 

On his horse, the river-forder, roams our genial Prince afar, 
Ready to his hand the lassoo, like a young Isfandiyar, 

Like the locks of pretty children see it how it curls and bends, 
Yet be sure its hold is stronger than the covenant of friends. 
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Bu^ UMudhnffar Shah the Just, surrounded hy a noble band, 
King and conqueror of cities, brave defender of the land. 
Serpent- coiled in skilful hands fresh forms his whirling noose 
doth take, 

Like unto the rod of Moses metamorphosed to a snake. 
Whosoever hath been captured by that noose and circling line, 
On the face and fiayik and shoulder ever bears the Royal sign. 
But, though on one side he brands, he giveth also rich rewards, 
Leads his poets with a bridle, binds his guests as though with 
cordsf^ 

When ‘Amid As'ad heard this elegy, W was overwhelmed 
with amazement, for never had the like of it reached his 
ears. He put aside all his business, mounted Farrukhi on 
a horse, and set out for the Amir, whose presence he entered 
about sundown, saying : ‘‘0 Sire, I bring thee a poet the 
like of whom the eye of Time hath not seen since Daqiqi's 
face was veiled in death/^ Then he related what had 
passed. 

So the Amir accorded Farrukhi an audience, and when 
he came in he did reverence, and the Amir gave him his 
hand, and assigned him an honourable place, enquiring 
after his health, treating him with kindness, and inspiring 
him with hopes of favours to come. When the wine had 
gone round several times, Farrukhi arose, and, in a sweet 
and plaintive voice, recited his elegy, beginning : — 

^ <0.^ h ^ j ^ 

In a caravan of merchandise from Sistdn did I start, 

With fabrics spun icithin my brain and woven in my he art 

When he had finished, the Amir, himself something of 
a poet, expressed his astonishment at this qasida, ‘Amid 
As‘ad said, “ Wait till you see ! Farrukhi was silent 
nntil the wine had produced its full effect on the Amir, 
then he arose and recited this elegy on the branding- ground. 
The Amir was amazed, and in his admiration turned to 
F arrukhi, saying : “ They have brought in a thousand colts, 
J.R.A.s. 1899. 50 
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all with white foreheads, fetlocks, and feet. Thou art 
a cunning rascal, a Sagzx ; catch as many as thou art able, 
that they may be thine/^ Farrukhi, on whom the wine 
had produced its full effect, came out, took his turban from 
his head, hurled himself into the midst of the herd, and 
chased a drove of them before him across the plain ; but, 
though he caused them to gallop hither and thither, he 
could not catch a single one. At length a ruined rest-house 
situated on the edge of the caraping-ground came into view, 
and thither the colts fled. Farrukhi, being tired out, placed 
his turban under his head in the porch of the rest-house, 
and at once went to sleep, by reason of his extreme weariness 
and the effects of the wine. When they counted the colts, 
they were forty-two in number. The Amir, on being told 
of this, laughed and said : ** He is a lucky fellow, and will 
come to great things. Look after him, and look after the 
colts as well. When he awakes, waken me too.^’ So they 
obeyed the King’s orders. 

Next day, after sunrise, Farrukhi arose. The Amir had 
already risen, and, when he had performed his prayers, he 
gave Farrukhi an audience, treated him with great con- 
sideration, and handed over the colts to his attendants. 
He also ordered Farrukhi to he given a horse and equip- 
ments suitable to a man of rank, as well as a tent, three 
camels, five slaves, wearing apparel, and carpets. So 
Farrukhi prospered in his service, and enjoyed the greatest 
circumstance, and waited upon Sultan Mahmud, who, seeing 
him thus magnificently equipped, regarded him with the 
same regard, and his affairs reached that pitch of prosperity 
which they reached, so that twenty servants girt with silver 
girdles rode behind him. 


Anecdote xvi. 

In the year a.h. 510 (a.d. 1116-1117) the King of Islam 
Sanjar, the son of Malikshah the Seljuq (may God be 
merciful to him !), chanced to be encamped at the spring 
season within the marches of Tus, in the plain of Taruq, 
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when I, in hopes of obtaining some favour, joined his Court 
from Herat, having then nothing in the way of equipment 
or provision. I composed a qasida and went to Mu^izzi, the 
Poet-laureate, to seek for his counsel and support. He 
looked at my poem, and, having tested my talents in several 
ways, behaved in the most noble manner, and deemed it 
his duty to act in the way befitting so great a man. 

One day I expressed in his presence a hope that Fortune 
would be more favourable to me, and complained of my 
luck. He answered genially : “ Thou hast laboured hard 
to acquire this science, and hast fully mastered it : surely 
this will have its effect. My own case was precisely similar ; 
and good poetry has never yet been wasted. Thou hast 
a goodly share in this art : thy verse is even and melodious, 
and is still improving. Wait and see the advantages which 
thou wilt reap from this science. For though Fortune 
should at first be grudging, matters will eventually turn out 
as thou wishest. 

‘‘ My father Burhani, the Poet-laureate (may Grod be 
merciful to him !), passed away from this transitory to that 
eternal world in the town of Qazwin in the early part of 
the reign of Malikshah, entrusting me to the King in this 
verse, since then become famous : — ^ 

^ I am flitting, but I leave a fion behind me, 

And commend him to my God and to my KingJ 

‘‘ So my father’s salary and allowances were transferred 
to me, and I became Malikshah’ s court-poet, and spent 
a year in the King’s service; yet was I unable to see him 
save from a distance, nor did I get one dinar of my salary 


to 


V* ^ verse, to which are added several others, is commonly ascribed t( 
e.;". by Duwlatshhh (p. oH of my forthcoming edition). 
Apart from the improbability that one who lay dying of a mortal wound would 
the mood to compose verses, we learn from this anecdote that the 
^idhhmu’l-Mulk “had no opinion of poets because he had no skill in their art.’^ 
1 he verse which gives his age as 94 at the time of his death (be was actually 
80 at most) is alone enough to discredit the story. 
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or one maund of iny aliowances, while ray expenditure was 
increased, I became involved in debt, and ray brain was 
perplexed by my affairs. For that great Minister the 
^ ii^amu 1-MuIk (may God be merciful to him!) had no 
opinion of poets, because he had no skill in their art; nor 
did he pay any attention to any one of the religious leaders 
or mystics. 

One day it was the eve of the day on which the new 
moon of Ramaddn was due to appear, and I had not 
a farthing for all the expenses incidental to that month and 
the feast which follows it — I went thus sad at heart to 
the Amir ^Ah Faramarz^ ^Ala^u’d-Dawla, a man of royal 
parentage, a lover of poetry, and the intimate companion 
and son-in*law of the King, with whom be enjoyed the 
highest honour and before whom he could speak boldly, for 
he held high rank under that administration. And he had 
already been my patron. I said ; ^ May my lord’s life be 
long ! Kot all that the father could do can the son do, nor 
does that which accrued to the father accrue to the son. 
My father was a bold and energetic man, and was sustained 
by his art, and the martyred King Alp Arslan, the lord 
of the world, entertained the highest opinion of him. But 
what he could do that can I not, for modesty forbids me. 
I ha\e served this prince for a year, and have contracted 
debts to the extent of a thousand dinars, and have not 
received a farthing. Crave permission, then, for thy servant 
to go to Nish^pur, and discharge his debts, and live on that 

which IS left over, and express his gratitude to this victorious 
Dynasty.’ 

^^^Thou speakest truly,» replied Amir ‘All : ‘we have 
all been at fault, but this shall be so no longer. The King, 
at the time of Evening Prayer, will go up to look for the 
moon. Thou must he present there, and we will see what 
Fortune will do.’ Thereupon he at once ordered me to 
receive a hundred dindrs to defray my Ramadan expenses, 


^ Probably ^AVi h. Faramarz the Kak 
Muhammadan Di^nastUSf p. 145 . 


'vaybid 


is intended. 


See Lane’s 
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and a purse containing this sum in Nishapur coinage was 
forthwith brought and placed before me. So I returned 
mightily well pleased, and made my preparations for 
Ramadan, and at the time of the second prayer went to the 
King’s pavilion. It chanced that ‘Ala’u^d-Dawla arrived 
at the very same moment, and I paid my respects to 
him. ‘ Thou hast done excellently well,’ said he, ‘and 
hast come punctually.’ Then he dismounted and went in 
before the King. 

“ At sundown the King came forth from his pavilion, 
with a cross-bow in his hand and ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla on his 
right hand. I ran forward to do obeisance. Amir ‘Ali 
continued the kindnesses he had already shown me, and 
then busied himself in looking for the moon. The King, 
however, was the first to see it, whereat he was mightily 
pleased. Then ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla said to me, ‘0 son of 
Burhani, say something appropriate/ and I at once recited 
these two couplets : — 


\ € \ K ^ i ^ I ..1. \ ' 


‘ MethinkSy 0 Moon^ thou art our Princess how. 
Or his curved eyebrow, which doth charm us so, 
Or eke a horse-shoe wrought of gold refined, 

Or ring from Heaven* s ear depending lowf 


“ When I had submitted these verses, Amir ‘ Ali applauded, 
and the King said : ‘ Go, loose from the stable whichever 
horse thou pleasest.’ When I was close to the stable, 
Amir ‘Ali designated a horse which was brought out and 
given to my attendants, and which proved to be worth 
300 dinars of Nishapur. The King then went to his 
oratory, and I performed the evening prayer, after which 
we sat down to meat. At the table Amir ‘Ali said : ‘ 0 son 
of Burhani ! Thou has not yet said anything about this 
favour conferred on thee by the lord of the world. Compose 
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a quatrain at once ! ^ I thereupon sprang to my feet and 
recited these two verses : — 

j\ ^\jj 

‘ King beheld the fire which in me blazed : 

Me from loic earth above the moon he raised : 

From me a verse y like water heard, 

And swift as wind a noble steed conferred^ 


When I recited these verses ‘Ala’u^d-Dawla warmly 
applauded me, and by reason of his applause the King gave 
me a thousand dinars. Then ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla said : ^ He hath 
not yet received his salary and allowances. To-morrow 
I will sit by the Minister until he writes a draft for his 
salary on Isfahan, and orders his allowances to be paid out 
of the treasury.’ Said the King : ‘ Thou must do it, then, 
for no one else has sufficient boldness. And call this poet 
after my title.’ Kow the King’s title was Mn'^izzu d-Dunyd 
wa'd-Dbiy so Amir ‘Ali called me MuHzzi, ^Amir Mu fizz i, 
said the King, [correcting him]. And this noble lord was 
so zealotis for me that next day, by the time of the first 
prayer, I had received a thousand dinars as a gift, twelve 
hundred more as allowances, and an order for a thousand 
raaunds of com. And when the month of Ramadan was 
past, he summoned me to a private audience, and caused 
me to become the King’s boon-companion. So my fortune 
began to improve, and thenceforth he made enduring 
provision for me, and to-day whatever I have I possess by 
the favour of that Prince. May God, blessed and exalted 
is He, rejoice his dust with the lights of His Mercy, by His 
Favour and His Grace ! ” 
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Anecdote xvii. 

The House of Seljuq were all fond of poetry, but none 
more so than Tughan Shah b. Alp Arslan,^ whose con- 
versation and intercourse was entirely with poets, and 
whose favourite companions were almost all of this class — 
men such as Amir Abu ‘Abdu’llah Qurashi, Abu Bakr 
Azraqi,2 Abu Mansur, Abu Yusuf, 8huja‘i of Fasa, Ahmad 
Badihi,^ Haqiqi and Nasimi, all of whom enjoyed a definite 
status, while many others kept coming and going, all 
departing with gifts and joyful countenances. 

One day the King was playing backgammon with Ahmad 
Badihi. They were finishing a game for [a stake of] ten 
thousand [dinars], and the Amir had two pieces in the sixth 
house and Ahmad Badihi two pieces in the first house 
and it was the Amiris throw. He threw with the most 
deliberate care, in order to cast two sixes, instead of which 
he threw two ones, whereat he was mightily vexed and 
left the board, while his anger rose so high and reached 
such a pitch that each moment he was like to put his hand 
to his sword, and his courtiers trembled like the leaves of 
a tree, seeing that he was a king, and withal a boy angered 
at such spite of Fortune. 

Then Abu Bakr Azraqi arose, and, approaching the 
minstrels, recited this quatrain: — 

^ ^ 

' Called by Rida-quli Kh&,ii (M.F., i. 139) TugMnsMbb. Malik-i-Mu’ayyad. 
See Houtsma’s Uist. des Seljovctdts de Kenyan, pp. Ill, 119, 142. 

^ ‘AwtVs Luhdb, ch. x, No. 3 ; Dawlatshah (pp. 72-73 of my ed.), Tabaqa ii, 
No. 1 ; and M.F., vol. i, pp. 139-152. 

* M.F.^ i, p. 169. His laqab was Majdu’d-Din and his yiisba Sajhwaiidi. 

* For the explanation ot this passage I am indebted to my Mend Mirza 
‘Abdu'l-Ghaffar of the Persian Legation. The six ‘ houses ' on each side of the 
hackgammon board are named (proceeding from left to right) as follows : 
(1) khal-khdn or yak -gcih, (2) du-khdn. (3) si-khan^ (4) chahdr-khdn^ (o) bdf-dar^ 
(6) shish-khan or shhh-da) ~gdh. The numbers contained in these names 
allude to the numbers which must be thrown Mth the dice to get the pieces 
which occupy them ofi the board. 
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Reproach not Fortune tctih dtHcourteous tricks 
If by the King, desiring double six, 

Tuo ones were thrown; for irhomsoe* er he calls 
Face to the earth before him prostrate fallsf 


When I was at Herat m the year a.h, 509 (a.d. 1115- 
til A* Mansur and Abu Yusuf related to me that 

e mir Tughanshah was so charmed and delighted with 
t ese two verses that he kissed Azraqi on the eyes, called 
tor gold, and successively placed five hundred dinars in 
s mouth, continuing thus to reward him so long as one 
go piece was left. Thus did he recover his good humour 
and such largesse did he bestow, and the cause of all this 
was one quatrain. May God Almighty have mercy on 
both of them, by His Favour and Grace ! 


Anecdote xvin. 

In the year a.h. 472 (a.b. 1079—1080) ^ a certain spiteful 
person laid a statement before Sultan Ibrahim to the efiect 
t at IS son, Mahmud Sayf u^d-Dawla, intended to go to 
r q to Malikshah. The King^s jealousy was aroused, and 
It so wor e on him that suddenly he had his son seized, 
bound, and interned in the fortress of JNTdy. His son^s 
intimates also he arrested and interned, amongst them 
Mas^ud-i-Sa‘dd-SaIman, whom he sent to VajiristaD,^ U 

Ibrato ^ “572,*’ an evident error, for fl) 

loranim tUe Ghaznand reigned a.h. 451^92 u o ] 059-1 099) • /2) Ai 
reigned a.h. 465-485 fA.D 107‘>-1092) n) ' j-y- 


* So A., L. : B. has 
suspect that the reading is wrong. 


by* 



I cannot identify the wor4, and 
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the Castle of Nay ; whence lie sent to the King the following 
quatrain which he had composed : — 

t ^ t. yi AlfcJ Ij Aj Am? L yi Am*J 

\yj \^yJU jSiij ^ Juj AXm? *>^1 — < ii - i ^ 

0 King, H is Malihhd/i should ivear thy chain, 

Th a t royal I i m hs mi ght fre t ivith ca p t i ce^ s pa i n , 

But Sa'd-i-Salmdn^s offspring could not hurt. 

Though venomous as poison, thy domain 

‘Ali Khass brought this quatrain to the King, but it 

produced no effect on him, though all wise and impartial 
critics will recognize what rank Mas‘ud’s poems of captivity^ 
hold in lofty feeling, and what degree in eloquence. Some- 
times, when I read his verses, the hair stands on end on 

my body, and the tears are like to trickle from my eyes. 
But when these verses were read to the King, and he heard 
them, they affected him not at all, and not one particle 
of his being was warmed to enthusiasm, so that he departed 
from this world leaving that noble man in prison. Kh\^aja 
Salman says ; — ^ 

\ ^ ^li tTl ^ yya's,--^ 

‘ J ch ' i u^y. 

^Ij ^ aiamjluj jib 

A^j |4) A 

^ ^ J— ^ 

' I adopt B/s reading, . A. has . 

These yerses are inserted in the margin of A (f. 20'") only. 
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‘ ^ 4 "^ ^ j*f=r cj : j ^ 

^ |i^ ^ 1 ^ lAi^- Ij 

‘J-* r' ^ ct’ L/**i 

iJ^ ^ ly<U^ 


Naught served the ends of statesmen save that /, 

<4 helpless exile, should in fetters lie. 

Nor do they deem me safe within their cells ^ 

Unless surrounded by ten sentinels ; 

Which ten sit ever by the gates and walls ^ 

And ever one unto his co^nrade calls : 

‘ Ho there I On guard ! This cunning rogue is one 
To fashion bridge and steps from shade and sun ! 
Why, grant I stood arrayed for such a fight. 

And suddenly sprang forth, attempting flight, 
Could elephant or raging lion hope. 

Thus cramped in prison-cage, with ten to cope ? 
Can I, bereft of weapons, take the field. 

Or make of back and bosom bow and shield V* 


So, by reason of his relation to Sayfu’d-Dawla, he remained 
imprisoned for twelve years in the days of Sultan Ibrahim. 
And Abu Nasr of Pars/ on account of his like relation, 
was imprisoned for eight years, though none hath been 
heard of who hath produced so many splendid elegies and 
rare gems of verse as were born of his brilliant genius. 
After eight ^ years Tahir ‘Ali of MuAkan, Thiqatu’PMulk, 


^ I can find no mention of a poet of this name, and am inclined to think that 
the author of the oldest extant Persian version of KaUla and I)imna (lithoorraph^d 
at Tabriz, a.h. 1305) is meant. In this volume bis name is given as Nidhamu u- 
Din Abu’l-Ma‘aU NasruTlah h. ‘AhduT- Hamid, but in M.F. (voL i, p. 6*^^) 
as ^fasim’d'Din [b.] ‘Abdu'l -Hamid-i- Farsi -i-Sbir^zi. Some of the verses 
which he composed in prison are there cited. 

* L. has ‘twenty,’ 
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brought him forth from his bondage, so that, in short, 
during this King’s reign that illustrious man spent all his 
life in captivity, and the ill repute of this deed remained 
on this House. I hesitate as to the motives which are to 
be assigned to this act, and whether it is to be ascribed 
to strength of purpose, or a heedless nature, or hardness of 
heart, or a malicious disposition. In any case it was not 
a laudable deed, and I have never met with any sensible 
man who was prepared to praise that dynasty for such 
inflexibility of purpose or excess of caution. And I heard 
it remarked by the King of the World Ghiyathu’d-Dm 
wa’d- Dunya Muhammad,^ the son of Malikshah, at the 
Gates of Hamadan, on the occasion of the rebellion of his 
son-in-law, Amir Shihahu’d- Din Qutulmush Alp Ghazi : 
‘‘It is the sign of a malicious heart to keep a foe imprisoned, 
for one of two things, either he means well or ill. Then, 
if the former, it is an injustice to keep him in prison ; and 
if the latter, it is again an injustice to suffer an ill-doer 
to live.'’ In short that misery of Mas‘ud passed, while this 
ill repute will endure till the Resurrection. 


Anecdote xix. 

In the time of Sultan Khidr b. Ibrahim the power of the 
Khaqanis^ was at its most flourishing period, while the 
strength of their administration and the respect in which 
It was held were such as could not be surpassed. 

Now he was a wise, just, and sagacious ruler, and to him 
appertained the dominion of Transoxania and Turkistan, 
while he enjoyed the most complete security on the side of 
Khurasan, wherewith he was allied by friendly relations, 
kinship, and firm treatises and covenants. And of the 

' The seventli Seljuq king, whio reigned a.h. 498-511 (a.d. 1104-1117). 

^ The dynasty called Tlak Klians (see Lane’s Muhammadan Dynasiiesy 
pp 134-135) seems to be meant. L. bas * Sdnmms.’' Khidr Kh^n b. Abu’i- 
MiKbiaffar ‘Imadu'd-Dawla Ibrahim Tuf^^hai Khan reigned about a h. 472-488 
(a.d. 1079-1095). 
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splendour maintained by bim one detail was this, that when 
he rode out they carried before his horse, besides other 
arms, seven hundred maces of gold and silver. He was, 
moreover, a great patron of poets, and in his service were 
Amir Am^aq,^ Master Rashidi,^ Najjar-i»Sagharchi, *Ali 
Panidi,^ the son of Darghush,^ the son of Isfarayini, ‘Ah 
Sipihri,'^ and Najibi of Farghana, all of whom obtained 
rich rewards and vast honours. The Poet-laureate was 
Amir ‘Am‘aq, who had profited abundantly by that dynasty 
and obtained the most ample circumstance, comprising fair 
damsels, well-paced horses, golden vessels, sumptuous apparel, 
and servants, biped and quadruped, innumerable. He was 
greatly honoured at the King’s Court, so that of necessity 
the other poets must needs do him reverence. Such homage 
as from the others he desired from Master Rashid i also, 
but herein he was disappointed, for Rashidi, though still 
young, was nevertheless learned in his art. The Lady 
Zaynab was the special object of his panegyrics, and he 
enjoyed the fullest favour of the King, who was continually 
praising him and asserting his merits, so that Rashidi s 
affairs prospered, the title of “ Prince of poets ” ® was 
conferred on him, he continued to rise higher in the King s 
opinion, and from him received gifts of great value. 

One day, in Rashidi’s absence, the King asked ‘Am‘aq .* 
“ What thinkest thou of the verse of Rashidi, ‘ the Prince 
of poets ’ ? ” “His verse,” replied he, “is extremely good 
and chaste and correct, but it wants spice.” 

After some while had elapsed, Rashidi came in and did 
obeisance, and was about to sit down when the King called 
him before himself, and said, teasing him as is the way 
of kings : “ I asked the Poet-laureate just now, ‘ How is 
Rashidi’s poetry He replied that it was good, but 
wanted spice. Now you must compose a quatrain on this 

* See n. 19 on p. 658 mpra. 

* Mentioned bnefly in the JLtaahhada amongst the poets of Mawarh’u^n-Nahr. 

* See n. 22 on p. 658 iupta^ 

* See n. 28 on p. 658 suprtt. 

* See n. 1 on p, 659 mpra. 

* Sayyidu’sh-Shuara. 
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subject/’ Rasbidi, with a bow, sat down in his place and 
improvised the following fragment : — 

(.Xj U ^ ^ 

“ Pow stigmatize mg verse as ‘ tvanting spice ^ 

And possibly y my friend^ you may he right. 

My verse is honey-flavoured^ siigar-sweefy 
And spice with such could scarcely cause delight. 

Spice is for you, you blackguard, not for me. 

For beans and turnips is the stuff you write /” 

When he recited these verses the King was mightily 
pleased. And in Transoxania it is the custom and practice 
to place in the audience-chambers of kings and others gold 
and silver in trays which they call stm-tdqd or juft ; ^ and 
in this audience of Khidr Khan’s there were set four trays 
of red gold, each containing two hundred and fifty dinars ; 
and these he used to dispense by the handful. On this day 
he ordered Rashidi to receive all four trays, so he obtained 
the highest honour, and became famous. For just as 
a patron becomes famous by the verse of a good poet, so 
do poets likewise achieve renown by receiving a great reward 
from the king, these two things being interdependent. 


Anecdote xx. 

Master Abu’l-Qasim Firdawsi ^ was one of the Dihqans 
of Tus, from a village called Bazh, in the district of 


. . b lilb 




B. 


b , .lb 


L. 


.lb 


“ This anecdote is cited by Ibn Isfandiyar in his R^^fory of Taharistdn 
(a.h. 613, A.D. 1216: see Kien’s Penian Cataloyue, pp. 202-204 and 533^), 
■whence it was excerpted and published, with a lit^rmnn translation, hy^ Ethe 
Tol. slviii, pp. 89-94). It was abo utilized by Xoeideke in his 
B'anische RationaUpos {Grundri$* d. Iran. PhihAogxe, vul. ii, p, 150 et seqq.). 
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Tabaran/ a large village capable of supplying a thousand 
men. There Firdawsi enjoj^ed an excellent position, so 
that he was rendered quite independent of his neighbours 
by the income which he derived from his lands, and he had 
but one child, a daughter. His one desire in putting the 
Book of Kings [Shdhndma) into verse was, out of the reward 
which he might obtain for it, to supply her with an adequate 
dowry. And to this end he left notliing undone, raising 
his verse as high as heaven, and causing it in sweet fluency 
to resemble running water. What genius, indeed, could 
raise verse to such a height as he does in the letter written 
by Zal to Sam the son of Kariman in Mazandaran, when he 
desired to ally himself with Eudaba the daughter of the 
King of Kabul : — ^ 


‘ 1*11 


^hi5 L. ^ 

‘ i 


Then to 8dm straightway sent he a letter. 

Filled with Jair praises, prayers, and good greeting. 
First made he mention of the World-Maker, 

Who doom dispenseth and doom fulfilleth. 

* On Niram's son 8dm," wrote he, ‘ the sword4ord. 
Mail-clad and mace-girt, may the Lord's peace rest ! 
Stirler of horse troops in hot-contested fights. 

Feeder of carrion-fowls with foemen" s flesh-feast. 


1 A., B., L. all hare “ TabaristaE.” See, ho\reTer, Noeldeke, loc. cit., 
p- 151. 

^ These verses (with some variants) will be found on pp. 124-5 of vol. i of 
Turner Macau’s edition of the Shdhudma (Calcutta, 1829} . 
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Raising the roar of strife on the red icar-fieldy 
From the grim tear- clouds grinding the gore-shower. 
WhOy by his manly might merit on merit 
Seaps, till his merit merit outmeasuresf ^ 


In eloquence I know of no poetry in Persian which equals 
this, and but little even, in Arabic. 

When Firdawsi had completed the Shdhndma, it was 
transcribed by ‘Ali Day lam ^ and recited by Abu Dulaf,^ 
both of whom he mentions by name in tendering his 
thanks to Ha^iy-i-Qutayba,^ the governor of Tus, who had 
conferred on Firdawsi many favours : — 


^ 


( o O ^ 


^ 

‘ tr ! f 


Of the men of renown of this city * Ali Day lam and Abu 
Dnlaf have participated in this book. 

From them my portion teas naught save * Well done 
My gall-bladder was like to burst icith their ‘ Well donesJ ^ 
Maliy the son of Qutayba is a nobleman who asks me not for 
unrewarded verse. 

I am cognizant neither of the principles nor the applications 
of tax- collect ing ; 

1 lounge \jit ease'] in the midst of my quilt 


' Poor as this rendering is, I am strongly of opinion that for an English 
rendering of the Shdhndma (which always seems to me very analogous in aim, 
scope, and treatment to that little-read English epic, the Brat of Layamon), the 
old English alliterative veree would be the most suitable form. 

’ See Noeldeke, loc. cit, p. lo3, andn. 2 ad ca‘e. 

* So A. and L. B. has the more usual “ Htisayn b. Qutayb.” Cf. JS^oeldeke, 
loc. cit. 

* i.e., I am sick of their barren and unprofitable plaudits. As these poor men 
rendered him material service in other ways, Firdawsi ’s remarks seem rather 
ungrateful. 

® What follows is evidently an explanation of this couplet. Firdawsi means 
that being no longer vexed with the exactions of the tax-gatherer, he can now 
repose in peace. 
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Ha’iy the son of Qutayba was the revenue- collector of Tus, 
and deemed it his duty at least to abate the taxes payable 
by Firdawsi ; hence naturally his name will endure till the 
Resurrection and kings will read it. 

So ^Ali Davlam transcribed the Sluchndma in seven 
volumes, and Firdawsi, taking with him Abu Dulaf, set 
out for Ghazna. There, by the help of the great Minister 
Ahmad Hasan ^ the secretary, he presented it, and it was 
accepted, Sultan Mahmud expressing himself as greatly 
indebted to his Minister. But the Prime Minister had 
enemies who were continually casting the dust of perturbation 
into the cup of his position, and Mahmud consulted with 
them as to what he should give Firdawsi. They replied : 
‘‘ Fifty thousand dirhams, and even that is too much, seeing 
that he is in belief a Rahdi and a MuTazilite. Of his 
Mu^tazilite views this verse is a proof : — 

‘ Thy gaze the Creator can never descry ; 

Then ivherefore^ by gazing, dost weary thine eye ? * 


while to his Rafidi proclivities these verses of his witness : 
aIj AXJ (^1 j) LjjJ 

^ — .♦ ^ A.:;rALs 

^ ^ ^ 

‘ J ^ ‘ 


* So A., B., and L. Noeldeke (loc. cit., p. 153) has Husayn b. Ahmad. 

* Both MSS. have AX.^iXsi- . 
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‘ When the Lord of the World established the Sea, the fierce wind 
stirred up waves thereon. 

Thereon, as it were, seventy ships icr ought, all with sails set. 
Amongst them one vessel, fair as a bride, decked with colour 
like the eye of the cock, 

Therein the Prophet ivith ^AVi, and all the household of the 
Prophet and his Vicar. 

If thou desirest Paradise in the other World, take thy place 
by the Prophet and his Trustee. 

If ill accrues to thee thereby, it is my fault : know this, that 
this way is my ivay. 

In this I teas born, and in this I toil I pass away : knoic for 
a surety that I am as dust at the feet of ^Alif 

Now Sultan Mahmud was a zealot, and he listened to these 
imputations and caught hold of them, and, to he brief, only 
twenty ^ thousand dirhams were paid to Hakim Firdawsi. 
He bitterly disappointed, went to the bath, and, on 
coming out, bought a drink of sherbet,^ and divided the 
money between the bath -man and the sherbet - seller. 
Knowing, however, Mahmud’s severity, he fled from 
Grhazna, and alighted in Herat at the shop of Azraqi’s 
father, Isma‘il the bookseller ( Warrdq), where he remained 
in hiding for six months, until Mahmud’s messengers had 
reached Tus and had turned back thence, when Firdawsi, 
feeling secure, set out from Herat for Tiis, taking the 
Shdhndma with him. Thence he came to Tabaristan to the 
Sipahbad Shir-zM of the House of B a valid, who was king 
there ; and this is a noble house which traces its descent 
Irom Yazdigird the son of Shahriyar. 

Then Firdawsi wrote a satire on Saltan Mahmud in the 
Preface, and read a hundred couplets to Shir-zad,^ saying : 

^ I will dedicate this Shdhndma to you instead of to Sultan 
Mahmud, for this book deals wholly with the legends and 
deeds of thy forebears.” 8hir-zad treated him with honour 

’ A. and B.. hut L. “ pixty thousand.*’ 

“ desorihed a kind ot bo*er. 

_ Ct. Xoeldeke*. loc. fit., p. loo, and n. 4 ad calc., where this mlerS name is 
given as the Ispahbad Shahriyar b. Sharziu. 

J.R.A.s. 1899. 


51 
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and showed him many kindnesses, and said: Mahmud was 
induced to act thus by others, who did not submit your 
book to him under proper conditions, and misrepresented 
you. Moreover, you are a Shidte, and to one who loves the 
Family of the Prophet nothing will happen which did 
not happen to them. Mahmiid is my liege-lord : let the 
Shdhndma stand in his name, and give me the satire which 
you have written on him, that I may expunge it and 
give you some little recompense; and Mahmud will surely 
summon thee and seek to satisfy thee fully. Do not, then, 
throw away the labour spent on such a book.'’ And next 
da}^ he sent Firdawsi 100,000 dirhams, saying : I buy 
each couplet at a thousand dirhams ; give me those hundred 
couplets, and rest satisfied therewith." So Firdawsi sent 
him these verses, and he ordered them to be expunged ; 
and Firdawsi also destroyed his rough copy of them, so 
that this satire was done away with, and only these few 
verses remained : — ^ 

A— 1 ^ ^ 1/ — 

A- A«..j 1 ^ I— ***i/~^ 

i Osj ^ j ^ 3 1 iiw j A a A ^ 

^‘They cmt imputations on me, saying: * That man of many 
words 

llaHi grown old in the love of the Prophet and ^Alif 
If I speak of my love for these 
I can protect a hundred such as Mahmiid, 

1 a remarkable statement, and, if true, would involve the assumption 

that tlie well-known satire, as we have it, i» spurious. Ct. X'oeldeke (loc. cit.), 
pp. 100-156, and n, 1 on the latter. * " V • */» 

^ A. adds another couplet here as follows : — 

‘ ^ ‘ ^ 
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No good can come of the son of a slave. 

Even though his father hath ruled as King. 

The King had no aptitude for good, 

Eke would he have seated me on a throne. 

Since in his family there was no nohility 
He could not hear to hear the names of the noble. 

In truth good service was rendered to Mahmud by Shlr-zad, 
and Mahmud was greatly indebted to him. 

When I was at Nishapur in the year a.h. 514 (a.d. 1120— 
1131), I heard Amir Mu^izzi say that he had heard Amir 
^Abdu'r-Razzaq at Tus relate as follows: — “Mahmud was 
once in India, and was returning thence towards Ghazna. 
On the way, as it chanced, there was a rebellious chief 
possessed of a strong fortress, and next day Mahmud’ 
encamped at the gates of it, and sent an ambassador to him, 
bidding him come before him on the morrow, do homage, 
pay his respects at the Court, receive a robe of honour and 
return to his place. Next day Mahmud rode out with the 
Prime Minister on his right hand, for the ambassador had 
turned back and was coming to meet the king, ‘ I wonder,’ 
said the latter to the Minister, ‘ what answer he will have 
given ? ’ The Minister replied : 

‘ Should the answer come contrary to my tvkh. 

Then for me the mace and the arena of [combat icith^ 
Afrdsiydbf 

‘Whose verse,’ enquired Mahraiid, ‘is that? For he must 
have the heart of a man.’ ‘ Poor Abu’l-Qasim Firdawsi 
composed it,’ answered the Minister ; ‘ he who laboured 
for five and twenty years to complete such a work, and 
reaped from it no advantage.’ ‘ You speak well,’ said 
Mahmud ; ‘ I deeply regret that this noble man was 

disappointed by me. Eemiiid me at Ghazna to send him 
somethin sr.’ 

“ So when the Sultan returned to Ghazna, the Mini>ter 
reminded him; and Muhmud ordered Firdawsi to be given 
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sixty thousand dinars’ worth of indigo, and that this indigo 
should be carried to Tus on the King’s own camels, and 
that apologies should be made to Firdawsi, For years the 
Minister had been working for this, and at length he had 
achieved his work ; so now he caused the camels to be 
loaded, and the indigo arrived safely at Tabaran.^ But as 
the camels were entering through the Rudbar Gate, the 
corpse of Firdawsi was being borne forth from the Gate of 
Razan,^ Kow at this time there was in Tabaran a preacher 
whose fanaticism was such that he declared that he would 
not suffer Firdawsi's body to be buried in the Musulman 
Cemetery, because he was a Rafidi ; and nothing that men 
could say served to move this doctor. Now outside the gate 
there was a garden belonging to Firdaw^si, and there they 
buried him, and there he lies to this day.” And in the year 
A.H. 510 (a.d. 1116-1117) I visited his tomb.^ 

They say that Firdawsi left a daughter, of very lofty 
spirit, to whom they would have given the King’s gift ; 
hut she w^ould not accept it, saying, ‘^1 need it not.” The 
I’ost-master wrote to the Court and represented this to the 
King, who ordered that doctor to be expelled from Tabaran 
as a punishment for his officiousness, and to be exiled from 
his home, and the money to be given to the Imam Abu 
Rakr Ishaq for the repair of the rest-house of Oh ah a, ^ 
which stands on the road between Merv and Nishapur on 
the boundaries of Tus. AVhen this order reached Tus and 
Kishapur, it was faithfully carried out; and the restoration 
of the rest-house of Chaha was effected by this money. 


^ Tabaran is the name of a portion of the city of Tu^. See B. de Meynard’s 
D.rf. <U In Fnse, pp. 37-i-37o. 

2 Notdd^ke I'loc. cit.. p. 157, and n. 2 ad calr,) has Jlazzuq for Bazdn, but 
A , B., and L. all am’ee in the latter readin^^ There are several places called 
Jlntlhd)\ 01 which one Mtnated near Tabaran is probably meant. See B. de 
Mj‘vnard“> Diet, de hi Verne, p. 266, A Mhzuh in Sistan U mentioned by 
Bnlddhfoi (pp. 396-3071. and another in the district of Nasa in 

Khuro-Nan. '^Dict. de hi Verse, p. 259. j 

^ I am not sure at what point the inverted comraa'i should be inserted, but the 
la-t >ent<nte of t\ii< imr.ip:raph i> certainly Nidhumi^, 

^ So B. and L. A. has Jdha. 
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Anecdote xxi. 

At the period when I was in the service of that martyred 
prince the King of the Mountains (may God illuminate 
his tomb and exalt his station in Paradise !), that august 
personage had a high opinion of me, and showed himself 
a most generous patron towards me. Now on the Festival 
of the Breaking of the Fast one of the nobles of the city 
of Balkh (may God maintain its prosperity !), Amir ‘Amid 
SafiyyuM - Din Abu Bakr ^ Muhammad b. al - Husayn 
Rawanshahi, came to the Court. He was a young man, an 
expert writer, a qualified Secretary of State, well endowed 
with culture and its fruits, popular with all, whose praises 
were on all tongues. And at this time I was not in 
attendance. 

Now at a reception the King chanced to say, “ Call 
Nidhami.’^ Said the Amir ‘Amid Safiyyu’d - Din, “ Is 
Nidhami here?” They answered “Yes.” But he supposed 
that it was Nidhami-i-Muniri.^ “Ah,” said he, “a fine 
poet and a man of wide fame ! ” When the messenger 
arrived to summon me, I put on my shoes, and, as I entered, 
did obeisance, and sat down in my place. When the 
wine had gone round several times, Amir ‘Amid said, 
“ Ni(^ami has not come.” “ He is come,” replied the 
King ; “ see, there he is, seated in such-and-such a place.” 
“I am not speaking of this Nidhami,” answered Amir 
‘Amid; “that Nidhami of whom I speak is another one, 
and as for this one, I do not even know him.” Thereupon 
I saw that the King was vexed ; he at once turned to 
me and said, “ Is there another Nidhami besides thee ? ” 
“ Yes, sire,” I answered, “ thei'e are two other Ni^iarnis, 
one of Samarqand, whom they call Nidhami-i-Muniri, and 
one of Nishapur, whom they call Ni^iamid-Athiri ; while 
me they call Nidhami-i-‘Arudi.” “Art thou better, or 
they ? ” demanded he. Then Amir ‘Amid perceived that 

^ L. adds ‘ibn.^ 

* The reading of this msha is very doubtful in all three texts, both here and 
lower. In some it appears to read MinbuH, 
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lie had spoken ill, and that the King was annoved. ^‘Sire,” 
said he, ** those two Nidhamis are quarrelsome fellows, apt 
to break up social gatherings by their quarrelsomeness, and 
to cause trouble, and to do mischief/’ Wait,” said the 
^‘till you see this one drain a bumper 
and break up the meeting:^ but of these three Nidhamis 
which is the best poet?” ‘‘Of those two,” said the 
Amir ‘Amid, “I have personal knowledge, having seen 
tiiem, while this one I have not previously seen, nor have 
I heard his poetry* If he will compose a couple of verses 
on this subject which we have been discussing, so that 
I may see his talents and hear his verse, I will tell you 
wdiich of these three is best.” 

Then the King turned to me, saying: “Now, 0 Nidhami, 
do not shame us; say what ‘Amid desires.” 

Kow at that time, when I was in the service of this King, 
I possessed a copious talent and a brilliant genius, and the 
favours and gifts of my master had stimulated me to such 
a point that my improvisations came fluent as running 
water; so I took up a pen, and, ere the wdne-cup had gone 
twice round, composed these five couplets and submitted 
them to the Kins: : — 

‘ * 

‘ ^ wyi. 

j] jl) 







< 

' cr^ 





V'i 


^ 1/^ cX* 


' L., which I follow, has: ‘ j ^ . 

A. haa: . . . B. haa : ^ . . 
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We are three Nirjhdmts in the worlds 0 King^ on account 
of whom a whole world is filed icith out cry, 

I am at Warsd before the King*s throne^ while those two 
others are in Merv before the Sultan, 

To-day y in truth, in verse each one is the Pride of Khurasan. 
Although they utter verse subtie as spirit, and although they 
understand the Art of Speech like Wisdom, 

I am the Wine, for, u'hen I get hold of them, both desist 
from their work.'^ 

When I submitted the^e verses, the Amir ‘Amid Safiyyu’d- 
Din bowed and said: “0 King, let alone the Nizamis, 
I know of no poet in all Trausoxania, 'Iiaq, or Khurasan 
capable of improvising five such verses, more especially in 
respect of strength, energy, and sweetness, conjoined witb 
such grace of diction and filled with ideas so original. 
Rejoice, O NicRiami, for thou bast no peer on the face of 
the earth. 0 sire, he hath a graceful wit, a mind swift 
to apprehend, and a finished art. By the good fortune of 
the King of the age and his generosity he hath developed 
into a unique genius, and will even become more than this, 
for he is young and hath many days before him.’’ 

Thereat the countenance of ray King and Lord brightened 
mightily, and a great cheerfulness appeared in his gracious 
temperament, and he applauded me, saying : “ I give 

thee the lead-mine of Warsa from this Festival until the 
Festival of the Sheep-sacrifice. Send an agent there.” 
I did so, sending Ishaq the Jew. It was the middle of 
summer, and while they were working it they melted 
much of the ore, so that in seventy days twelve thousand 
maunds of lead^ accrued to me, while the King’s opinion 
of me was increased a thousand-fold. Jklay God (blessed and 
exalted is He) illuminate his august ashes with the light 
of His approval,^ by His Favour and Grace ! 

^ A., B. here add : ^ j\ , 

* A. adds after ^ : — 
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Third Discourse. 

On the Nature of the Lore of the Stars, and on the Expert 

Adrologer, 

Abii Rayban Biruni says in the first chapter of his 
‘‘Explanation of the Science of Astrology {KitdhifLTafhbn 
f'l sanefati H-tanJwi ^ ) : “ A man does not deserve the title 
of Astrologer until he attains proficiency in four sciences: 
first, Mathematics ; secondly, Arithmetic ; thirdly, Cosmo- 
graphy ; and fourthly. Judicial Astrology.” 

Jfow Mathematical Science is that whereby are known 
the natures and qualities of lines and geometrical figures, 
plain and solid, and the general relations of quantities, 
and what partakes of the quantitative nature, to what has 
position and form. It includes the principles of the Book 
of Euclid the geometrician ^ in the recension of Thdbit ibn 
Qurra.^ 

Arithmetic is that science whereby are known the natures 
of all sorts of numbers;^ the nature of their relation to 

one another ; their generation from each other ; and the 

applications thereof, such as halving, doubling, multiplication, 
division, addition, subtraction, and Algebra. The principles 
thereof are contained in the book of the ' ApLdyifjriKr], and the 
applications in tlie “Supplement” [Takmila) of Abii Mansur 
of Baghdad,^ and the “Hundred Chapters” {Sad Bab) of 
as-Sajzi.® 

^ See Rieu’s JOcvsian C-ttalogup, pp. 451-2, where a MS. of the Persian 
version of this work, dated a.h. 685 (a.d. 1280), is described. 

* I suppose that this is the meaning of in the text. 

3 I take this to be the sense of L.’s reading : ^ 

^ . For A. appears to read and B. 

Concerning Thabit b. Qurra, see Wiistenfeld’s Gesch. d. Arahischen Aerzte, 
pp. 34-36; Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arab. iitteratin\ pp. 217, 218, etc. He 
was born in a.h. 221 (a.d. 836) and died a.h. 2S8 (a.d. 901). 

* A. adds « . 

* Ab6 Man^^ur ‘AbduU-Qabir b. Tahir al-Baghdadi, d. a.h 429 (a d 1037). 
See Hail Khalifa, Ko. 3,253. 

^ Abu Su‘ld Ahmad b. Muhammad b. *Abdu'l-JaUl as-Sajzi (or Sijazi, 
i.e of Sajist^ or Siatun), See Biockelmunn, op. cit,, p. 219. 
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CoBmography is that science whereby are known the natures 
of the Celestial and Terrestrial Bodies,^ their shapes and 
positions, their relations to one another, and the measure- 
ments and distances which are between them, together with 
the nature of the movements of each one of the stars and 
heavens, and the co-ordination of the spheres, axes, and 
circles whereby these movements are fulfilled. It includes 
a knowledge of the Al-Magest and the best of its com- 
mentaries and elucidations, which are the Commentary of 
Tabrizi^ and the Al-Magest of Shifa. And amongst the 
applications of this science is the science of the Calendar 
and of Almanacs. 

Judicial Astrology is a branch of Natural Science, and 
its special use is prognostication, by which is meant the 
deducing by analogy from configurations, and from an 
estimation of the degrees and zodiacal signs and their 
influences, those events which are brought about by their 
movements, in respect to the condition of the cycles of 
the world, politics, cities, nativities, changes, transitions, 
decisions, and other questions ; and it is contained in these 
five [books] which we have enumerated, to wit, the writings 
of Abu Ma‘shar of Balkh,"'^ Ahmad ‘AbduT- Jalil-i-Sajzi, 
Abu Rayhan Biriini, and Gushyar-i-Jilid 

So the Astrologer must be a man of acute mind, approved 
character, and great natural intelligence. And one of the 
essentials of this art is that the astrologer who would 
pronounce prognostications should possess in his own 
horoscope the Share of the Unseen, and that the Lord of 
the House of this Share of the Unseen should be lucky, 
and in a favourable position, in order that such pronounce- 
ments as he gives may be near the truth. And one of the 

^ For (“bodies’’) A., B. have , “the nature of the 

constituent parts of the Celestial and Terrestrial Realms/’ 

“ See the lonj^ article on aUMajisti in Haji Khalifa (No. 11,413). The 
Tahrizi intended is probably al-Fadl b. Hatim of Tabriz. 

^ See Brockelmann, op. cit., pp. 221. 222. 

* See ibid., pp. 222, 223. Both forms of the ui^ba (Jili and Jabali) are 
found in the texts. 
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conditions of being a good astrologer is tbat be should have 
in mind the whole of the Principia {Usui) of Giishydr, 
and should continually study the “ Opus Majus/’ ^ and 
should look frequently into the Qdnun-i-Mas^udi'^ and the 
Jdmi^-i-SluiMy so that his knowledge and concepts may be 
refreshed. 


Anecdote xxii. 

Ya^qub b, Ishaq al-Kindi,^ though he was a Jew, was the 
philosopher of his age and the wisest man of his time, and 
stood high in the service of al-Ma’mun. One day he came 
in before al-3Ia’mun, and sat down above one of the Imams 
of Islam. Said this man, Thou art of a subject race;^ 
why, then, dost thou sit above the Imams of Islam ? 

Because,” said Ya^qiib, I know what thou kuowest, 
while thou knowest not what I know.” 

?fow this person knew of his skill in Astrology, but had 
no know ledge of his other attainments in science. “ I will 
write down,” said he, ‘^something on a piece of paper, and 
if thou canst divine what I have written, I will admit your 
claim.” Then they laid a wager, on the part of this person 
a cloak, and on the part of Ya‘qub a mule and its trappings, 
worth a thousand dinars, which w^as standing at the door. 
Then the former asked for an inkstand and paper, wrote 
something on a piece of paper, placed it under the Caliph’s 
quilt, and cried, “Out wdth it!” Ya*qub b. Ishaq asked 
for a tray of earth, rose up, took the altitude, ascertained 
the ascendant, drew an astrological table on the tray of 
earth, determined the positions of the stars, fixed the signs 
of the Zodiac, worked out the subjective conditions and 

^ From the context, some book 

would seem to be intended. 

^ By Aha Eayhan al-BlrOni. See JTdjt KJiaVifu^ 9,359. 

3 See Wiistenfeld’s Gesch. d. Arab. Aerzte, pp. 21, 22. He died about 
A.H. 260 (a.d. 873). 
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affinities/ and said, On that paper lie has written 
something which was first a plant and then an animal 
Al-Ma’mun put his hand under the quilt and drew forth 
the paper, on which was written The Rod of Moses.” 
Al-Ma’mun was filled with wonder and expressed his 
astonishment. Then Ya'qub took the cloak of his adversary, 
and cut it in two before al-Ma’mun, saying, "I will make 
it into two . . . ^ 

This matter became generally known in Baghdad, whence 
it spread to Traq and throughout Rhurasan, and was widely 
discussed. A certain doctor of Balkh, prompted by that 
fanatical zeal which characterizes the learned, obtained 
a book on Astrology and placed a knife in the middle of 
it, intending to go to Baghdad, attend the lectures of Ya'qub 
b. Ishaq al-Kindi, make a beginning in Astrology, and, 
when he should find a suitable opportunity, suddenly kill 
him. Stage by stage he advanced, until he went in to 
the hot bath and came out, arrayed himself in clean 
clothes, and, placing this book in his sleeve, set out for 
Ya'quVs house. 

When he reached the gate of the house, he saw standing 
there many handsomely -caparisoned horses belonging to 
descendants of the Prophet^ and other eminent and noble 
persons of Baghdad. Having made enquiries, he went in, 
entered the circle in front of Ya'qub, greeted him, and said, 
I desire to study somewhat of the science of the stars with 
our Master.” "Thou hast come from the East to slay me 
on a pretence of studying Astrology,” replied Ya'qub, " but 
thou wilt repent of thine intention, study the stars, and 


* Neither the meaning nor the wording of this sentence is clear to me. L. has 

, the reading being uncertain. 

* Some sort of garment seems to he meant, hut neither the reading nor the 

meaning is clear. L. has ^ f A., ^ ^ 

B., ^ ^ .J , 

^ liiteraily, of the Banfi Hashim.’^ 
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attain perfection in that science, and wilt become one of 
the greatest Astrologers in the Church of Muhammad (on 
whom be God’s Blessing and Peace).” All the great men 
there assembled were astonished ; and Abu Ma‘shar ^ con- 
fessed and produced the knife from the middle of the book, 
broke it, and cast it away. Then he bent his knees and 
studied for fifteen years, until he reached that eminence 
which he reached in Astrology. 


A^necdote xxiii. 


It is stated that once when Sultan Mahmud b. Nasiru’d- 
Dm^ was sitting on the roof of a four-doored summer-house 
in Ghazna, in the Garden of a Thousand Trees, he turned 
his face to Abu Rayhan ^ and said, ‘‘ By which of these 
four dqors shall I go out ? ” (for all four were practicable) 

Decide, and write the decision on a piece of paper, and 
put it under my quilt.” Abu Rayhan called for an 
astrolabe, took the altitude, worked out the ascendant, 
reflected for a while, and then wrote down his decision on 
a piece of paper, and placed it under the quilt. ‘^Hast 
thou decided ? asked Mahmud. He answered, “ Yes.” 

Then Mahmud bade them make an opening in the wall, 
and they brought mattocks and spades, and in the wall 
which was on the eastern side dug out a fifth door, through 
which he went out. Ihen he bade them bring the paper. 
So they brought it, and on it was written: “He will go 
out through none of these four doors, but they will dig 
a fifth door on the side of the eastern wall, by which door 
he will go forth. Mahmud, on reading this, was furious, 
and bade them cast Abu Rayhan down from the midst 
of the palace. 8o they did even as he had said. Now 

* See Brockelmann’s Ge$cli, d, Arab, Lxttemtur, pp. 221 22*^ 

1030 ^)^* Mahmud oi Ghazna (reig-ned a.h/ 388 - 421 , a.i>. 998 - 

3 i.e. the celebrated ai-Biruni, of whom mention has been already made. 
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a net liad been stretched here to keep off the flies, ^ and on 
it Abu Eayhan fell. The net tore, and he subsided gently 
to the ground, so that he received no injury. ‘‘Bring him 
in,’’ said Mahmud. So they brought him in, and Mahmud 
said: “0 Abu Rayhan, didst thou know this?” “I knew 
it, sire,” he answered, and, taking the Almanac from the 
servant, produced the prognostications out of the Almanac;^ 
and amongst the predictions for that day was written : 
“To-day they will cast me down from a high place, but 
I shall reach the earth in safety, and arise sound in body.” 

All this was not according to Mahmud’s mind. He waxed 
still angrier, and ordered Abii Rayhan to be detained in 
the citadel. So Abii Rayhan was confined in the citadel 
of Ghazna, where he remained for six months. It is said 
that during that period of six months none dared speak 
to Mahmud about Abii Rayhan, one of whose servants was, 
however, deputed to wait upon him, and to go out to get 
what he wanted, and to return therewith. One day this 
servant was passing through the Park of Ghazna,^ when 
a fortune-teller called to him and said, “ I perceive several 
things worth mentioning in your fortune : give me a present, 
that I may reveal them to you.” The servant gave him 
two dirhams, whereupon the soothsayer said : “ One dear to 
thee is in affliction, but ere three days are past he wdll be 
delivered from that affliction, will be invested with a robe 
of honour, and will again be loaded with honours and 
favours.” 

The servant proceeded to the citadel, and told this 
incident to his master as a piece of good tidings. Abii 

^ This seems to be the meaning of L.’s reading: 

. A. and B. are illegible. The former seems to have, 
• • ^ ^ ^ b ^ the latter, b*? ^ b*<j bj 
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Rayhaa smiled and said, ‘‘ 0 foolish fellow, dost thou not 
know that on such occasions one ought not to stand still? 
Thou hast informed me too late/^ ^ It is said that the 
Prime Minister Ahmad Hasan of Maymand (may God be 
merciful to him !) was for six months seeking an opportunity 
to say a word on behalf of Abii Rayhan. At length, 
when engaged in the chase, he found the King in a good 
humour, and, working from one topic to another, he brought 
the conversation round to Astrology. Then he said: “Poor 
Abii Rayhan uttered two such good prognostications, and 
instead of decorations and a robe of honour obtained bonds 
and imprisonment.’^ “Know, my lord,’’ replied Mahinu^b 
“ for I have proved it,^ that this man is said to have no 
equal in the world save Abii ‘Ali Sina (Avicenna), but 
both his prognostications were opposed to my will ; and 
kings are like little children ^ — in order to receive rewards 
from them, one should speak in accordance with their 
opinion. It would have been better for him on that day 
if one of those two prognostications had been wrong. But 
to-morrow order him to be brought forth, and to be given 
a horse caparisoned with gold, a royal robe, a satin turban, 
a thousand dinars, a slave, and a handmaiden.” 

So, on the very day specified by the soothsayer, they 
brought forth Abu Rayhan, and the gift of honour detailed 
above was conferred upon him, and the King apologized 
to him, saying : “ If thou desirest always to reap advantage 
from me, speak according to my desire, not according to 
the dictates of thy science.” So thereafter Abu Rayhan 
altered his practice ; and this is one of the conditions of 
the service of kings, that one must be with them in right 
or wrong, and speak according to their wish. 

Kow when Abu Rayhan reached his house, the learned 


^ Instead of this sentence A. has ; ‘‘ Thou hast wasted two dirhams.^’ 

2 I follow L., which reads: ^ ^ A. has: 


® A. omits this simile. 
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came to congratulate him. He related to them tlie incident 
of the soothsayer, whereat they were amazed, and sent 
to summon him. They found him most illiterate, knowing 
nothing. Then Abu Rayhau said, Hast thou the horo- 
scope of thy nativity ? “I have,^' replied he. Then 
Abii Rayhan examined it, and the Share of the Unseen 
fell directly on the degree of his Ascendant,^ so that 
whatever he said, though he spoke blindly, came near to 
the truth. 


Anecdote xxiv. 

I had in my employment a woman-servant, who was born 
on the 26th of Safar, a.h, 510^ (=July 12th, a.d. 111b), 
when the Moon was in conjunction with the Sun and there 
was no distance between them, so that both the Share of 
Fortune and the Share of the Unseen fell on the degree of 
the Ascendant. When she reached the age of fifteen years, 
I taught her Astrology, in which she became so skilful 
that she could answer difficult questions in this science, 
aud her prognostications came very near the truth. Ladies 
used to come to her and question her, and the most part 
of what she said coincided with the pre-ordained decrees 
of fate. 

One day an old woman came and said : “ It is now four 
years since a son of mine went on a journey, and I have 
no news of him, neither of his life nor of his death. See 
whether, wherever he may be, he is of the living or the 
dead.” So the woman-astrologer arose, took the altitude, 
worked out the degree of the Ascendant, drew out an 
astrological table, and determined the positions of the stars ; 
and the 'very first words she said were, Thy son hath 
returned ! ” 

The old woman was annoyed and said : “ 0 child, I have 
no hopes of my son’s cominsr : tell me this much, is he alive 
or dead ? ” 

^ A. h.as “ 512.’* 
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tell you/’ said the other, ‘‘thy son hath come. Go, 
and, if he hath not come, return, that I may tell thee how 
he is.” 

So the old woman went to her house, and lo ! her son 
had arrived and was unloading his asses. She embraced 
him, took off her veil, and came back to the woman- 
astrologer, saying, “ Thou didst speak truly ; my son hath 
come, bringing presents”; and she gave her her blessing. 
When I came home and heard tidings of this, I enquired 
of her, “By vhat didst thou speak, and from what House 
didst thou deduce this prognostication ? ” She answered : 
“I had not reached so far as this. AYhen I had finished 
the figure of the Ascendant, he came in and sat down on 
the letter of the degree of the Ascendant, wherefore it 
so seemed in my mind, that this young man had returned. 
When I said so, and the mother had gone to find out, it 
became so certain to me that it was as though I actually 
saw him unloading his asses.” 

Then I perceived that it was the Share of the Unseen, 
and nothing else but this, which thus influenced the degree 
of the Ascendant. 


Anecdote xxv. 

Mahmud Da’udi, the son of AbuT-Qasim Da’udi, was 
a great fool, nay, almost a madman, and had no con- 
siderable knowledge as to the actions of the stars; yet 
he could cast a nativity, and in his notebook were figures 
declaring “ it is ” or “ it is not.” He was in the service 
of Amir Da’iid Abii Bakr Mas‘ud at Panj-dih ; and his 
prognostications generally came right. 

Now his madness was such that when my master the 
King of the Mountains sent him a pair of Ghiiri dogs, 
very large and formidable, he fought with them of his own 
free-will, and escaped from them in safety. Years after- 
wards we were sitting with a number of persons of learning 
in the Perfumers’ Market at Herat, in the shop of Muqri 
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the surgeon-druggist,^ and discussing all manner of subjects. 
One of these learned men happening to remark, ‘‘What 
a great man was Avicenna (Ibn Sina) ! ’’ I saw Da’udi fly 
into a passion, all the possession of anger appearing in 
and overcoming him, and he cried : “0 so-and-so, who 
was Abu ‘Ali ? I regard myself as equal in worth to 
a thousand Abu ^Ali’s, for he never even fought with a cat, 
whilst I fought before Amir Da’ud with two dogs/’ So 
on that day I knew him to be mad ; yet for all his madness 
I witnessed the following occurrence. 

In the year a.h. 505 ^ (a.h. 1111-1112), when Sultan 
Sanjar encamped in the Plain of Khuzan,^ on his way to 
Transoxania to fight with Muhammad,^ Amir Da’ud attached 
himself to the King, and made a great entertainment for him. 
On the third day the King came to the river-brink, and 
entered a boat to amuse himself with fishing. In the boat 
he summoned Da’udi before him to talk after the manner 
of madmen, while he laughed, for Da’udi would openly 
abuse Amir Da’iid. 

Presently the King said to him, “Prognosticate how many 
maunds the fish which I shall catch this time will weigh.” 
Da’udi said, “ Draw up your hook.” So the king drew 
it up ; and he took the altitude, paused for a while, and 
then said, “Now cast it.” The King cast, and he said, 
‘‘ I prognosticate that this fish which you will draw out 
will weigh five maunds.” “ 0 knave,” said Amir Da’ud, 

“ whence should fish of five maunds’ weight come into this 
stream?” “Be silent,” said Da’udi; “what do you know 
about it?” So Amir Da’ud was silent, fearing that, should 
he insist further, he would only get abuse. 


* The readings differ here. L. has . . • 

A. , B. hare . . ^ ji . 

^ A. has oOS. 

^ See Barbier de ilejTiard's Diet, de la Terse, pp. 215, 216. A. reads Kheiz, 

B. Khetzd, 

^ Apparently his brother, Ghiyathu’d-I)in Abu Shiija‘ Muhammad the 
Seljuq is meant. He reigned a.h. 498-511 (a.d, 1104-1117). 

J.R.A.s. 1899. 
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Suddenly there was a pull on the line, indicating that 
a fish had been taken captive. The King drew in the line 
with a very large fish on it, which, when weighed, scaled 
five ^ maunds. All were amazed, and expressed their 
astonishment. Da’udi,’' said the King, what dost thou 
wish for ? ‘^0 King,^' said he with an obeisance, ‘‘ of all 

that is on this earth I desire but a coat of mail, a shield, 
and a spear, that I may do battle with Bawardi.’’ And 
this Abawardi was the Captain of Amir Da Ad’s gate, and 
Da’ lid i entertained towards him a fanatical hatred, because 
the title of Shuja^u’l-Mulk had been conferred upon him, 
while Da’iidi himself bore the title of ShujaA’l-Hukama, 
and grudjjed that the other should be so entitled. And the 
Amir, w’ell knowing this, used continually to embroil Da’udi 
with him, and this good ^lusulrnan was at his wits’ end by 
reason of him. 

In short, as to ^lahmud Da’udi’s madness there was no 
doubt, and I have mentioned this matter in order that the 
King may know that folly and insanity are amongst the 
conditions of this craft. 


Anecdote xxvi. 

Hakimd-Mawsili w'as one of the order of Astrologers in 
Kishapur, and was in the service of that great Minister 
Nidhamu’DMulk of Tds, who used to consult with him 
on matters of importance, and seek his advice and opinion. 
Now when Maw\sili*8 years were drawing to a close, and 
great decrepitude appeared in him, and feebleness of body 
began to show itself, so that he was no longer able to 
perform these long journeys, he asked the Minister’s 
permission to go and reside at Nishapur, and to send thence 
annually the almanac and forecast for the year. 

Now the Minister Nidhamu*l«Mulk was also in the decline 
of life and near the term of existence; and he said: “Look 


^ A. lias six.” 
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so much at the lapse of my life as to observe when the 
dissolution of my elemental nature will occur, and at what 
epoch that inevitable fate and unayoidable sentence will 
befaL’’ 

Hakim-i-Mawsili answered, ‘^Six months after my death.” 
So the Minister ordered him to receive all things needful 
for his comfort, and Mawsili went to Jfishapur, and there 
abode in ease, sending each year the forecast and calendar. 
And whoever came to the Minister from Nishapur, he used 
first to enquire, ‘‘ How is Mawsili ? ” And so soon as he 
had news of his safety, he would become joyous and 
cheerful. 

At length, in the year a.h. 485 (=i:a.d. 1092-3), one 
arrived from Nishapur, and the Minister enquired of him 
concerning Mawsili, The man replied, with an obeisance : 
“May he who holdeth the chief seat in al-Islatn be the 
heir of many lifetimes ! Mawsili hath quitted this mortal 
body.” “When?” enquired the Minister, “In the middle 
of Rabi‘ the First” (April 11 -May 11, a.d. 1092), answered 
the man, “he yielded up his life for him who sitteth in 
the chief seat of al-Islam.” 

The Minister thereat was mightily put about, and was 
warned, and looked into all his affairs, and confirmed all 
his pious endowments, and gave effect to his bequests,^ and 
wrote his last testament, and set free such of his slaves 
as had earned his approval, and discharged the debts which 
he owed, and, so far as lay in his power, made all men 
content with him, and sought forgiveness from his adver- 
saries, and made his will, and so sat awaiting his fate until 
the month of Ramadan (a.h. 485 — Oct. 5-Nov. 4, a.d. 1092), 
when he fell a martyr at the hands of that Sect (i.e. the 
Assassins) ; may God make illustrious his Proof, and accord 
him an ample Approval ! 

Since the Ascendant ruling his nativity, the observation, 
the Lord of the Sign, and the dominant factor were rightly 


^ A,, which I follow, has : 
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determined, and the Astrologer was expert and accomplished, 
naturally the prognostication came true.^ 


Anecdote xxvii. 

In the year a.h, 506 (a.d. 1112-1113) Khw^ja Imam 
‘Umar Khayyam- and Khwaja Imam Mudhaffar-i-Isfizari 
Iiad alighted in the city of Balkh, in the street of the Slave- 
sellers, in the house of Amir Abu Sa‘d,^ and I had joined 
that assembly. In the midst of our convivial gathering 
I heard that Argument of Truth [Hnjjatidl-IIaqq) ‘Umar 
sav, ‘Oly grave will be in a spot where the trees will 
shed their blossoms on me twice in each year/’ This thing 
seemed to me impossible, though I knew that one such as he 
would not speak idle words. 

When I arrived at jS^ishapur in the year a.h. 530 
(\.D. 1135-6), it being then some years since that great 
man had veiled his countenance in the dust, and this lower 
world had been bereaved of him, I went to visit his grave 
oil the eve of a Friday (seeing that he had the claim of 
a master on me), taking with me a guide to point out to me 
his tomb. So he brought me out to the Hira^ Cemetery; 
I turned to the left, and his tomb lay at the foot of 
a garden- wall, over which pear-trees and peach-trees thrust 
their heads, and on his grave had fallen so many flower- 
leaves that his dust was hidden beneath the flowers. Then 
I remembered that saying which I had heard from him 


^ I contest that tliPse a<?troloL'-ical terms are Ijevond me. Several of them 
haijhij and kadkhuda) are explained in the section of the Mafdtihid l-^ukum 
which treats of Astroloiry (ed. Van Vloten, pp. 225-232). The first part of the 
sentence runs : 


• . . a ^ a 

J' ^ J J 

A. and B. have Khayydmk, the form usually found in Arabic hooks. 

A. adds , while B. calls him A-ot.^ . 

> • > '■ j- 

‘ So A., B., and L., but in the marpn of the latter is the following gloss: 
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in the city of Balkh, and I fell to weeping, because on 
the face of the earth, and in all the regions of the habitable 
globe, I nowhere saw one like unto him. May God (blessed 
and exalted is He) have mercy upon him,^ by His Grace 
and His Favour! Yet although I witnessed this prognos- 
tication on the part of that Proof of the Truth ‘Umar, 
I did not observe that he had any great belief in astrological 
predictions ; nor have I seen or heard of any of the great 
[scientists] who had such belief.^ 


Anecdote xxYiii. 

In the winter of the year a.h. 508 (=a.d. 1114-1115) 
the King sent a messenger to Merv to the Prime Minister 
SadruM-Din Muhammad b. al-Mudhaffar (on whom be 
God^s Mercy) bidding him tell Khwaja Imam ‘Umar to 
select a favourable time for him to go hunting, such that 
therein should be no snowy or rainy days. For Khwaja 
Imam ‘Umar was in the Minister’s company, and used to 
lodge at his house. 

So the Minister sent a messenger to summon him, and 
told him what had happened. The Khwaja went and looked 
into the matter for two days, and made a careful choice ; 
and he himself went and superintended the mounting of 
the King at the auspicious moment. When the King was 
mounted and had gone but a short distance,^ the sky 
became overcast with clouds, a wind arose, and snow and 
mist supervened. All present fell to laughing, and the 
King desired to turn back ; but Khwaja Imam [‘Umar] 
said : “ Have no anxiety, for this very hour the clouds will 
clear away, and during these five days there will be not 
a drop of moisture.” So the King rode on, and the clouds 


' A. has ; “ cause him to dwell in Paradise.” 

* L. omits this last sentence. ^ 

3 I suppose this to he the meaning of the words: C-Xjb ^ 

9 which is the reading of all three texts. 
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opened, and during those five days there was no moisture, 
and no one saw a cloud. 

But prognostication by the stars, though a recognized 
art, is not to be relied on, and whatever the astrologer 
predicts he must leave to Fate. 


Anecdote xxix. 

It is incumbent on the King, wherever he goes, to prove 
such companions and servants as he has with him ; and 
if one is a believer in the Holy Law, and scrupulously 
observes the rites and duties thereof, he should make him 
an intimate, and treat him with honour, and confide in him ; 
but if otherwise, he should drive him away, and guard 
even the outskirts of his environment from his very shadow. 
Whoev^er does not believe in the religion and law of 
Muhammad the Chosen One, in him can no man trust, 
and he is unlucky, both to himself and to his master. 

In the beg-innin^ of the reign of the king Sultan 
Ghi^^atlm’d - Dunya wa’d-Din Muhammad b. Malikshah, 
styled Qasirnu Amiri’LMuminm (may God illuminate his 
proof! ),^ the King of the Arabs, Sadaqa,^ revolted and 
withdrew his neck from the yoke of allegiance, and with 
fifty thousand Arab horsemen marched on Baghdad from 
Hilla. The Prince of Believers al-Musta^hir bi’llah had 
sent off letter after letter and courier after courier to 
Isfahan,^ summoning the Sultan, who sought from the 
astrologers the determination of the auspicious moment. 
But no such determination could he made which would suit 
the Lord of the King’s Ascendant, which was retrograde. 
So they said, “We find no auspicious moment.” “Seek it, 
then,” said he; and he was very urgent in the matter, 
and much vexed in mind. And so the astrologers fled. 


' Eeigned A.H. 498-511, a.d. 1104-1117. 

- Cf. Houtsma^s ed. of al-Bundar^s History of the Seljuqs, p. 186, where an 
Amir of this name is mentioned under the year a.h. 531. * 

* A. calls it Sxpdhdn. 
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Now there was a stranger of Jayy ^ who had a shop by 
tbe Gate of the Dome and who used to take omens; and 
men and women of every class used to visit him, and he 
used to write for them amulets and charms, but he had 
no profound knowledge. By means of an acquaintance 
with one of the King’s servants he brought himself to the 
King’s notice, and said : ‘‘ I will find an auspicious moment : 
depart in that, and if thou dost not return victorious, then 
cut off my head.’’ 

So the King was pleased, and mounted his horse at the 
moment declared auspicious by him, and gave him two 
hundred dinars of Nishapiir, and went forth, fought with 
Sadaqa, defeated his army, took him captive, and put him 
to death. And when he returned triumphant and victorious 
to Isfahan, he heaped favours on the soothsayer, ordered 
him to receive great honours, and made him one of his 
intimates. Then he summoned the astrologers and said : 
“ You did not find an auspicious moment, it was this 
stranger of Jayy who found it ; and I went, and God 
justified the omen.^ Probably Sadaqa had sent you a bribe 
so that you should not name the auspicious time.” Then 
they all fell to the earth, lamenting and exclaiming : The 
astrologers were not satisfied with that moment. If you 
wish, write a message and send it to Khurasan, and see 
what Khwaja Imam 'Umar Khayyam says.” 

The King saw that the poor wretches did not speak 
amiss. He therefore summoned one of his courtiers and 
said : “ Invite this stranger of Jayy ^ to your house, drink 
wine with him, and treat him with kindly familiarity ; and, 
when he is overcome with wine, enquire of him, saying, 


^ A suburb of Isfabkn, as is explained in a marginal gloss in L., which has 
this reading: (printed in the text as one word, 

A. reads and B. . 

* A. adds “ Wherefore did ye act thus ? ” 

* L. is constant in this reading, but here A. has \ and B. 
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^Was that moment determined by thee not good? For 
the astrologers find fault with it. Tell me the secret 
of this/ 

Then the courtier did so, and, when his guest was drunk, 
made this enquiry of him. The soothsayer answered : 

I knew that one of two things must happen ; either that 
army would be defeated, or this one. If the former, then 
I should be loaded with honours ; and if the latter, how 
should the King concern himself with me?’^ 

If ext day the courtier reported this conversation to the 
King, who ordered the strange soothsayer to be expelled, 
because one who held such views about good Musulmans was 
unlucky. Then^ the King summoned his own astrologers 
and restored his confidence to them, saying : I knew that 
this soothsayer never said his prayers, and one who agrees 
not with our Holy Law agrees not with us.” 


Anecdote xxx. 

In the year a.h. 547 (a.d. 1152—3) a battle was fought 
between that king of blessed memory Sanjar b. Malikshah 
and my lord the king ‘Ala’u^d-Din wa^d-Dunyd; and the 
army of Ghur was defeated, and my lord the King of the 
East was taken prisoner, and my lord^s son the Just King 
ShatQsu d-Dawla wa’d-Din Mahmud b. Mas‘ud was taken 
captive at the hands of the Commander-in'chief 
npahmldr). The ransom was fixed at fifty thousand dinars 
of pure gold, 2 and a messenger from him was to go to the 
Court at Bamiyan to ask for this sum ; and when it 
should be sent the Prince was to be released, while the King 
himself was granted his liberty by the Lord of the World 
(Sanjar), who, moreover, at the time of his departure from 


^ A. adds “they killed him, and . . . 

» The words y are omitted in L. For this meaning ot Jt> 

see YuUer’a Tertian Lexicon, s.v. ~~~ 
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Herat, granted him a robe of honour ; and it was under 
these circumstances that I arrived to wait upon him.^ 

One day, being extremely sad at heart, he signed to me, 
and enquired when this deliverance would finally be ac- 
complished, and when this consignment would arrive. So 
I took an observation that day with a view to making this 
prognostication, and worked out the ascendant, exerting 
myself to the utmost, and [ascertained that] there was an 
indication of a satisfactory solution to the question on the 
third day. So next day I came and said: “To-morrow at 
the time of the first prayer the messenger will arrive/’ 
All that night the Prince was thinking about this matter. 
Next day I hastened to wait on him. “ To-day,’’ said he, 
‘‘is the time fixed.” “ Yes,” I replied ; and continued with 
him till the first prayer. When the call to prayer was 
sounded, he remarked reproachfully : “ The first prayer has 
arrived, but still no news ! ” Even while he was thus 
speaking, a courier arrived bringing the good tidings that 
the consignment had come, consisting of fifty thousand 
dinars, sheep, and other things, and that ‘ Tzzu’d-Din 
Mahmud,^ the steward of Prince Husamu’d-Dawla wa’d- 
Din, was in charge of the convoy. My lord Shamsu’d- 
Dawla wa’d-Din was invested with the King’s dress of 
honour, and very shortly regained his beloved home, and 
from that time his affairs have prospered more and more 
every day (may they continue so to do !). And thence it 
Was that he used to treat me with the utmost kindness and 
say : “ Nidhami, do you remember making such a prognosti- 
cation in Herat, and how it came true? I wanted to fill 
thy mouth with gold, but there I had no gold, though here 

^ The text is rather obscure here. It runs: ^ • 

J JUJ SJijS [u^LJ] w-J 
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I have/' Then he called for gold, and filled nay mouth 
therewith till it would contain no more, whereupon he said, 
“ Hold out thy sleeve/' So I held it out, and he filled it 
also with gold. May Grod (blessed and exalted is He) 
maintain this dynasty in daily-increasing prosperity, and 
long spare these two Princes to my august Master, by His 
favour, bounty, and grace ! Amen, 0 Lord of the W orlds ! 


Fourth Discourse. 

On the Nature of the ScAence of Medicine, and the grades^ 
of Physicians, 

Medicine is that art whereby the health of the human 
body is preserved ; whereby, when it wanes, it is restored ; 
and whereby the body is embellished by long hair, a clean 
complexion, freshness and vigour. 


Excursus. 

The physician should be of tender disposition, of wise 
and gentle nature, and more especially an acute observer, 
capable of benefiting everyone by accurate diagnoses, that 
is to say, by rapid deduction of the unknown from the 
known. And no physician can be of tender disposition 
if he fails to recognize the nobility of man ] nor of philo- 
sophical nature unless he knows Logic, nor an acute observer 
unless he be strengthened by God’s guidance ; and he who 
is not an acute observer will not arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the cause of any ailment, for he must form 
las opinion from the pulse, which has a systole, a diastole, 
and a pause between these two movements. 

Jfow here there is a difference of opinion amongst 
physicians, one school maintaining that it is impossible by 
palpation to gauge the movement of contraction ; but 
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that most accomplished of the moderns, that talented man 
Abu ‘AU al-Husayn b. ‘Abdu’llah Sin a (Avicenna),^ says 
in his book the Qunun that the movement of contraction 
also can be gauged, though with diflBculty, in thin subjects;^ 
and that the pulse is of two sorts, each of which is divided 
into three subordinate varieties, namely, its two extremes 
and its mean ; but, unless the Divine guidance assist the 
physician in his search for the truth, his thought will not 
hit the mark. So also the examination of the urine, and 
the observing of its colour and peculiarities, and the 
deducing somewhat from each colour, is no easy matter; 
for these deductions are dependent on Divine help and 
Heavenly guidance ; and this is the quality which we have 
already mentioned under the name of acumen. And unless 
the physician knows Logic, and understands the meaning 
of species and genus, he cannot discriminate between that 
wLich appertains to the category and that which is peculiar 
to the individual, and so will not recognize the cause of 
the disease. And, failing to recognize the cause, he will 
not succeed in his treatment. But let us now give an 
illustration, so that it may be known that it is as we say. 
Disease ^ is the genus ; fever, cold, headache, dizziness, 
scarlet fever, and jaundice are the species, each of which 
is distinguished from the others by a diagnostic sign, while 
each itself is again divisible into varieties. For instance, 

‘ Fever ’ is the genus, wherein quotidian, tertian, double 
tertian, quartan, and the sub' varieties of each, are dis- 
tinguished from each other by a special diagnostic sign, 
so that, for instance, quotidian is distinguished from other 

^ See Be Slane’s translation of Jhn Khallikdnf vol. i, pp. 440-446 ; von 
Kremer^s Culturgeschichte d. Orie^its, vol. ii, pp. 455, 456 ; W iistenfeld’s Gesch, 
d. Arab. AerzCe^ pp. 64-75, etc. The Qdnun was printed at Eome, A.n. 1693. 

* A. reads : 

This is no doubt the correct reading, not as in B. and L. 

* L. here has Jk.^1 , instead of the correct reading of A., 
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fevers by tbe fact that tbe longest period thereof is a day 
and a night, and that in it there is no rigor, heaviness, 
lassitude, nor pain.^ Again, inflammatory fever ^ is dis- 
tinguished from other fevers by this, that when it lays hold 
of anyone it does not abate for several days ; while tertian 
is distinguished by the fact that it comes one day and not 
the next ; and double tertian by this, that one day it comes 
with a higher temperature and a shorter interval, and 
another day in a milder form with a longer interval ; 
while, lastly, quartan is distinguished by this, that for two 
days it does not come and the third day it comes. 

Each of these, again, comprises several varieties, and each 
of these in turn sundry sub-varieties; and if the physician 
be versed in Logic and possessed of acumen, he will know 
which fever it is, what the materies jyiorbi is, and whether 
it is simple or compound, and he can then at once proceed 
to treat it ; but if he fail to recognize the disease, then let 
him turn to God and seek help from Him ; and so likewise, 
if he fail in his treatment, let him have recourse to God, 
seeing that the issue is in His hands. 


Anecdote xxxi. 

In the year a.h. 512,^ in the Druggists’ Bazaar of 
Nishapur, at the shop of Muhammad Dakhm the Physician,^ 
I heard Khwaja Imam Abii Bakr Daqqaq saying: “A 
certain man of Nishapiir^ was seized with the colic and 
called me in. I examined him, and proceeded to treat him. 


* . See ScWimmer’s TerminologU MiAiCO - Fharmncentiqm 

phographed at Tihran, a.h. 1874), pp. 192-197 and 285. Perhaps, however, 
it should here be translated “ remittent.*^ 


^ A. has A.H. 502 (s= a.d. 1108-9). 


* The readings vary. A. has ; B. 

only. » 

« A. adds “ in the year [a.h.] 502.” 


; L. 
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fulfilling the utmost of my endeavour in this matter ; hut 
no improvement in his health took place. Three days 
elapsed. At the time of evening prayer I returned, 
thinking that the patient would pass away at midnight. 
I went up on to the roof, but could hardly sleep for anxiety. 
Iri the morning when I awoke I said to myself, ‘ The patient 
will have passed away/ I turned my face in that direction, 
hut heard no sound [of lamentation] which might indicate 
his passing. I repeated the Fdtiha, and hastened in that 
direction, saying : ‘ 0 my God and my Lord, Thou Thyself 
hast said in the Sure Book and Indubitable Scripture, And 
ice send down in the Qiiddn ivhat is a Healing and a Mercy to 
true helieversJ* ' ^ For I was filled with regret, seeing that 
he was a young man, and in easy circumstances. Then. 
I performed the minor ablution, went to the oratory, and 
repeated the customary prayer. One knocked at the door 
of the house. When I went to look who was there, it was 
one of his household, who gave good tidings, saying, * He 
hath passed out of danger ’ ; and, on my enquiring when, 
added, ‘Just now he obtained relief.’ Then I knew that 
the patient had been relieved by the blessing of the Fdtiha 
of the Scripture, and that this draught had been dispensed 
from the Divine Dispensary. For I have put this to the 
proof, administering this draught in many cases, in all of 
which it proved beneficial, and resulted in restoration to 
health.” 

Therefore the physician should be of good faith, and 
should venerate the commands and prohibitions of the Holy 
Law. And on the science of Medicine he should read the 
‘^Aphorisms” [Fuslil) of Hippocrates, the “Questions” 
{Masu^il) of Hunayn b. Ishaq, ^ the “Guide” {Marshid) of 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya of Bay far-Razi),^ and Nili’s 
“ Commentary ” ; and after he has read and learned these 

’ Qur’an, xni, 84. 

^ See Wiistenfelrl’s Gesrhichte d. Arab. Aerzte, No. 69, pp. 26-29. He was 
horn A.H. 194 (a.d. 809}, aud died a.h. 260 {x.iy. 873'l. 

^ Ibid., No. 98, pp. 40-49. He is known in Europe as Rasis or Eliases. 

' 
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volumes above enumerated with a kind and careful master, 
he should diligently study with a congenial teacher the 
following intermediate works, to wit, the Thesaurus 
[Dhahhira) of Thabit b. Qurra, the Mansiiri ^ of Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya of Ray, the ‘‘ Direction {Hiddf/a) of the 
younger^ Abd Bakr, or the “Sufficiency^^ [Kifdya) of 
Ahmad Farrukh, or the “Airas^^ {Aghrdd) of Sayyid 

Ismadl Jurjani.^ Then he should take up one of the 

more detailed treatises, such as the Sixteen (Treatises,” 
Sittn ^ashar) of Galen, or the “ Compendium {I[dicz) of 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya, or the “ Complete Practitioner ” 
{Kdniihd S'-Snna'at)^ or the “Hundred Chapters” [Sad Bah) 
of Abu Sahl Masihi,^ or the Qdnlin of Abu ‘All (Avicenna),^ 
or the Bhalxhira-i-KJitvdrazmfihdJd,^ and read it in his leisure 
moments ; or, if he desires to be independent of other works, 
he may content himself with the Qunun. 

The Lord of the Two Worlds and the Guide of the Two 
Grosser Races says : “ Every kind of game is in the belly of 

the mid ass. ^ All this has been set forth by the Qdnutiy 

so that much may be effected therewith ; and whoever has 
mastered the first volume of the Qdnlin, to hi m nothing 
will be hidden of the general principles and applications of 
Medicine, for if Hippocrates and Galen could return to life, 
it would be proper that they should do reverence to this 
book. Yet have I heard a wonderful thing, to wit, that one 
hath taken exception to Abu ‘Ali in respect of this work, 


1 See VTustenfeld, op. cit., p. 43, No. 2. The full title of the work is: 

j 


Or ‘ later hut A. reads I cannot identify this 

person. 


3 See VTustenfeld, op eit., Ko. 165, p. 95. 
pp* nr*""’ ^^^tenfeld, loc. eit., 

^ See n, 1 on p. 813 supra. 


® See Rien’s Ferstnn Catalogue, pp. 466, 467. 

Meaning that every kind of game is inferior to the wild 
proverbially of anyone who excels his fellows. See Lane’s 

p. 2357, 8.V. 


ass. It is said 
Arable Lexicon^ 
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and hath embodied his objections in a book, which he hath 
named the E-ectlfication of the Qanun ^ ; and it is as 
though I looked at both books, and perceived what a dis- 
tinguished man the author of the first was, while the author 
of the second merits only censure. For what right has 
anyone to find fault with so great a man, when the very 
first question which he meets with in a book of his which 
he comes across is difficult to his comprehension ? For four 
thousand years the physicians of antiquity travailed in spirit 
and melted their very souls in order to reduce the science 
of Medicine to some fixed order, yet could not efiect this, 
until, after the lapse of this period, that absolute philosopher 
and most mighty thinker Aristotle portioned and parcelled 
out 2 Logic and Philosophy as in a balance, and measured 
them by the measure of analogy, so tliat all doubt and 
ambiguity departed from them, and they were established 
on a sure and critical basis. And during these fifteen 
centuries which have elapsed since his time, no philosopher 
has won to the inmost essence of his doctrine, nor travelled 
the high road of his pre-eminence, save that most excellent 
of the moderns, the Philosopher of the East and the West, 
the Proof of Islam, ^ Abu ‘Ali b. ‘Abdu’llah b. Sin a 
(Avicenna). He who finds fault with these two great men 
will have cast himself out from the company of the wise, 
ranked himself with madmen, and proved himself to be 
of the number of those who lack intelligence. May Grod 
(blessed and exalted is He) keep us from such stumblings 
and vain imaginings ! 

So, if the physician hath mastered the first volume of the 
QdnuHy and hath attained to forty years of age, he will be 
worthy of confidence ; and when he hath reached this degree, 
he should keep ever with him some of the smaller treatises 

* L. has ^ jJu ^ ^ . For ^ A. substitutes 

. In the margin of L. is glossed as = • 

* A. has “ the Proof of God unto His creatures.’^ 
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composed by proved masters, such as tbe “ Gift of Kings ^ 
{TuhfatiC UMuliik) of Muhammad Zakariyya [ar-Eazi], or 
the Kit ay a of Ibn Sandnna of Isfahan, or the ‘‘ Provision 
against all sorts of error in Medical Treatment*' {Taddrukit 
amcciH^ I ‘ khatd fiH - tadhirV t - tlhhi) , of which Abii ‘All 
(Avicenna) is the author; or the Khrifiyyidl-^Ald’iy^ or the 
‘‘Memoranda" (Yddhjdr) of Sayyid Israa‘il Jurjani.^ For 
no reliance can be placed on the Memory, which is located 
in the posterior part of the brain, for it may delay to afford 
him assistance in carrying out these prescriptions. 

Therefore every king who would choose a physician must 
see that these conditions which have been enumerated are 
found in him ; for it is no light matter to commit one's life 
and soul into the hands of any ignorant quack, or to entrust 
the care of one's health to any reckless chaidatan. 


Anecdote xxxii. 

Bukht-ATshu‘,^ a Christian of Baghdad, was a skilful 
physician and a true and tender man ; and he was attached 
to the service of al-Ma'miin the Caliph. Now one of the 
children of Ilashim, a kinsman of al-'Ma’muii, was attacked 
with dysentery, and al-Ma’mun, being greatly attached 
to him, sent Bukht-Yishii* to treat him. So he, for 
al-Ma’iniin's sake, girded up his loins in service, and treated 
him in various ways, hut to no purpose, for the case passed 
beyond his powers. So Bukht-Yishu‘ was ashamed before 
al-Ma’miin ; but al-Ma'mun said to him : “ Be not ashamed, 
for thou didst fulfil thine utmost endeavour, but God 
Almighty doth not desire that it should succeed. Acquiesce 
in Fate, even as we have acquiesced." Bukht - Yi8hu‘, 
seeing al-Ma'mun thus hopeless, replied: “One other 
remedy remains, and it is a perilous one ; but, trusting 
to the fortune of the Prince of Believers, I will attempt it, 
and perchance God Most High may cause it to succeed." 

^ See Haji Khalifa, Xo. 4,738. 

2 vSee op. cit,, p. 9o, Xo. 16o. He died a.h. dSO. 

^ See op. cit,, p. 17, Xo. 30. Coucemina’ this and similar 

names, see Xuciduke's GeichxchU d, AHakhshir-i^Fapakan^ p. 49, n. 4. 
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Now the patient was going to stool fifty or sixty times 
a day. So Bukht - TIshu‘ prepared a purgative and 
administered it to him ; and on the day whereon he took 
the purgative, his diarrhoea was still further increased ; but 
next day it stopped. So the physicians asked him, What 
hazardous treatment was that which thou didst adopt 
yesterday ? ’’ He answered : The materies morhi of this 
diarrhoea was from the brain, and until it was dislodged 
from the brain the flux would not cease. I feared that 
if I administered a purgative the patient’s strength might 
not be equal to the increased diarrhoea ; but at length, when 
I plucked up heart, [I saw that] there was hope in giving 
the purgative, but none in withholding it. So I gave it, 
and God Most High vouchsafed a cure ; and my opinion w^as 
justified, namely, that if the purgative were withheld, only 
the death of the patient was to be expected ; but that if 
it were administered, there was a possibility of either life 
or death. Therefore, seeing that to give the purgative was 
the better course, I administered it.’^ 


Anecdote xxxiii. 

The great Shaykh Abu ‘AU Sin a (Avicenna) relates as 
follows in the ‘‘Book of the Origin and the Return ’’ 
{Kifdhul-Mahdd ival-Mcddd)^ at the end of the section 
on Contingent Being : — 

‘‘ A curious anecdote hath come to me which I have 
heard related.' A certain physician preseiitod himself 
at the court of one of the House of Saman, and w^as 
w^ell received, and rose to so high a position of trust 
that he used to enter the women’s apartments and feel the 
pulses of its carefully-guarded and closely- veiled inmates. 

^ L. has ^ 1 jij 

^ / *■ s • ^ * n * 

adds 

. . ^ and reads . . <5^ ^ , . 


J.R.A.s. 1899. 


53 
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One day he was sitting with the King in the women’s 
apartments in a place where it was impossible for any 
[other] male creature to pass. The King demanded food, 
and it was brought by the handmaidens. One of these 
presided over the table. As she was placing it on the 
ground, she bent down.^ When she desired to stand 
upright again, she was unable to do so, but remained as 
she was, by reason of a rheumatic swelling of the joints.^ 
The King turned to the physician and said, ^ Cure her at 
once in whatever way you can.’ Here was no opportunity 
tor any physical method of treatment, since for such no 
appliances were available. So the physician bethought 
himself of a psychical treatment, and bade them remove 
the veil from her head, whereon she made a movement. 
Then he bade them remove her skirt, ^ whereon she raised 
her head and stood upright. 

^ What method of procedure was this?’ enquired the 
King. ‘At that juncture,’ replied the physician, ‘a rheu- 
matic swelling appeared in her joints. I bade them uncover 
her head, that perchance she might be ashamed, and might 
make some movement because this condition was displeasing 
to her. So the whole of her head and face was uncovered, 
and anger was apparent therein.^ I then abandoned this, 
and orrlered her skirt to he removed. She was filled with 
shame, and a flush of heat was produced within her, such 
that it dissolved the rheumatic humour. Then she stood 
upright, and, restored to her erect position, became sound 
once again/ 

“ Had this physician not been skilled in his art, he would 
never have thought of this tieatmeiit; and had he failed. 


^ For L.’s readin 




' L. has 










U 




Literally “trousers,” of the kiml woni by women in the East. 

* Instead of jojo (L.’s readin*.^) A. has .Ai 

underwent no change.” ^ 


< she 
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lie would have forfeited the King^s regard. Hence a know- 
ledge of natural science ^ and an apprehension of its facts 
form a part of this subject.’^ 

Anecdote xxxiv. 

Another of the House of Saman, Atnir Mansur h. Nuh b. 
Nasr/ became afflicted with an ailment which grew chronic, 
and remained established, and the physicians were unable 
to cure it. So the Amir Mansur sent messengers to summon 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya of Ray to treat him. Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya came as far as the Oxus, but when he saw 
it he said : I will not embark in the boat ; God Most 
High saith, * Do not cast yourselves into peril icith your oaii 
hands ’ ^ ; and, again, it is surely a thing remote from wisdom 
voluntarily to place one’s self in so hazardous a position.” 
Ere the Amir’s messenger had gone to Bukhara and 
returned, he had composed the treatise entitled Mansiiri.^ 
So when a notable arrived with a special led-horse, bringing 
a message intermingled with promises of reward, he handed 
this Man sari to him, saying : ‘‘I am this book, and by this 
book thou canst attain thine object, so that there is no need 
of me.” 

When the book reached the Amir he was in grievous 
suffering, wherefore he sent a thousand dinars and one of 
his own private horses, saying : ** Strive to move him by 
all these kind attentions, but, if they prove fruitless, bind 
his hands and feet, place him in the boat, and fetch him 
across.” So, just as the Amir had commanded, they 
urgently entreated Muhammad b. Zakariy3^a, but to no 
purpose. Then they bound his hands and feet, placed him 
in the boat, and, when they had ferried him across the 
river, released him. Then they brought the led-horse, 
fully caparisoned, before him, and he mounted in the best 

' So L., which reads , hut A. has , ** human nature/’ 

That is, Mansur I, who reigned a.h. 3o0-366 (a.d. 961-976). Tliis 
anecdote is given in the Akhldq-i-Jaldli (ed. Lucknow, a . h , 1283), pp. 168-170. 

^ Qur’an, ii, v. 191. 

* iSee a. i on p. 816 supra. 
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of humours, and set out for Bukhara. And when they 
enc[uired of him, saying, ‘‘We feared to bring thee across 
the water lest thou shouldst cherish enmity against us, but 
thou didst not so, nor do we see thee vexed in heart, he 
replied : “ I know that every year several thousand persons 
cross the Oxus without beings drowned, and that I too 
should probably not be drowned ; still, it was possible that 
I might perish, and if this had happened they would have 
continued till the Resurrection to say, ‘ A foolish fellow 
was Muhammad b. Zakariyya, in that, of his own free will, 
he embarked in a boat and so was drowned/ But when 
they bound me, I escaped all danger of censure; for then 
they would say, ‘ They bound the poor fellow’s hands and 
feet, so that he was drowned/ Thus should I have been 
excused, not blamed, in case of my being drowned.” 

When they reached Bukhara, he saw the Amir and began 
to treat him, exerting his powers to the utmost, but without 
relief to the patient. One day he came in before the Amir 
and said : “ To-morrow I am going to try another method 
of treatment, but for the carrying out of it you will have 
to sacrifice such-and-such a horse and such-and-such 
a mule,” the two being both animals of note, so that in 
one night they had gone forty parasangs. 

So next day he took the Amir to the hot bath of Ju-yi- 
Muliyan, outside the palace, leaving that horse and mule 
ready equipped and tightly girt in the charge of his own 
servant ; while of the King’s retinue and attendants he 
suffered not one to enter the bath. Then he brought the 
King into the middle of the hot bath, and poured over 
him warm water, after which he prepared a draught and 
gave it to him to drink. And he kept him there till such 
time as the humours in his joints were matured. 

Then he himself went out and put on his clothes, and, 
taking a knife in his hand, came in, and stood for a while 
reviling the King, saying: “Thou didst order me to be 
bound and cast into the boat, and didst conspire against 
my life. If I do not destroy thee as a punishment for 
this, I am not Muhammad b. Zakariyya I ” 
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The Amir was furious, sprang from his place, and, partly 
from anger, partly from fear of the knife and dread of 
death, rose to his feet. When Muhammad b Zakariyya 
saw the Amir on his feet, he turned round and went out 
from the bath, and he and his servant mounted, the one 
the horse, the other the mule, and turned their faces 
towards the Oxus. At the time of the second prayer they 
crossed the river, and halted nowhere till they reached 
Merv, When Muhammad b. Zakariyya reached Merv, he 
alighted, and wrote a letter to the Amir, saying : May 
the life of the King be prolonged in health of body and 
effective command ! According to agreement this servant 
treated his master, doing all that was possible. There was, 
however, an extreme weakness in the natural caloric, and 
the treatment of the disease by ordinary means would have 
been a protracted affair. I therefore abandoned it, and 
carried you to the hot bath for psychical treatment, and 
administered a draught, and left you so long as to bring 
about a maturity of the humours. Then I angered the 
King, so that an increase in the natural caloric was 
produced, and it gained strength until those humours, 
already softened, were dissolved. But henceforth it is not 
expedient that a meeting should take place between myself 
and the King.’' 

Now after the Amir had risen to his feet and Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya had gone out, the Amir sat down and at once 
fainted. When he came to himself he went forth from 
the bath and called to his servants, saying, “ Where has 
the physician gone?” They answered, “He came out 
from the bath, and mounted the horse, while his attendant 
mounted the mule, and went off.” 

Then the Amir knew what object he had had in view. 
So he came forth on his own feet from the hot bath ; and 
tidings of this ran through the city, and his servants and 
retainers and people rejoiced greatly, and gave alms, 
and offered sacrifices, and held high festival. But they 
could not find the physician, seek him as they might. 
And on the seventh day Muhammad b. Zakariyya’s servant 
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arrived, riding the horse and leading the mule, and 
presented the letter. The Amir read it, and was astonished, 
and excused him, and sent him a horse, and a robe of 
honour, and equipment, and a cloak, and arms, and a turban, 
and a male slave, and a handmaiden ; and further com- 
manded that there should be assigned to him in Ray from 
the estates of al-Ma’mun^ a yearly allowance of two^ 
thousand dinars and two hundred ass loads of corn. These 
marks of honour he forwarded to him by the hand of 
a trusty messenger, together with his apologies. 8o the 
Amir completely regained his health, and Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya attained his object. 


Anecdote xxxv. 

Ma'raun Khwarazmshah ^ had an accomplished Minister 
named Abu^l - Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad. He was 
a man of learning and a friend of scholars, and consequently 
many philosophers and men of erudition, such as Abu ‘AH 
b. Sina, Abu Sahl Masihi, Abu’l-Hasan Khamraar, Abu 
Nasr ‘Arraq, and Abu Rayhan [al-Biruni],^ gathered about 
his court. 

Now Abu Nasr ‘Arraq was the nephew of Khwarazmshah, 
and in all branches of the exact sciences he was second 
only to Ptolemy the Philosopher ; while Abu ‘All [b Sina] 
and Abu Sahl Masihi were the successors of Aristotle^ in 


^ The text has hut perhaps the last word is to be 

taken as meaning settled,” “tranquil.” 

* So in L., and so corrected in A. from “twelve thousand.” 

See p. viii of the Preface to Sachau’s translation of al-Biruni’s Chronology 
of the Ancient Nations, and the same scholar’s article Zttr Geschiehte und 
Chrono'ogie Chxcarezm in the Sitzungsherichte d, Wiener Akademie for 1863. 

* The first, second, and last of these learned men have been already mentioned. 
The third is probably Abu'l-Khayrai-Hasan . . . IbnuT-Khammar (Wiistenfeld’s 
Geschiehte d. Arab. Aerzte, Xo. 115, pp. 58, 59), who died a.h, 381 (a.d. 991). 

’ The texts have “of Aristu and Aristatalis,” as though they were two 
different persons, instead of two lor ms ol the same name. 
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the science of Philosophy, which includes all sciences; and 
Abu’l- Hasan Khammar was the third after Hippocrates 
and Galen in the science of Medicine. And all these were, 
in this their service, independent of worldly cares, and 
raainfained with one another familiar intercourse and 
pleasant correspondence. 

But Fortune, as is its custom, disapproved of this ; though 
the King would not willingly have destroyed this happiness 
of theirs, or brought these pleasant days to an end. So 
a notable arrived from Sultan Mahmud Yarainu’d-Dawla 
with a letter, whereof the purport was as follows : “I have 
heard that there are in attendance on Khwarazmshah 
several men of learning, each unrivalled in his science, such 
as So-and-so and So-and-so. You must send them to ray 
court, so that they may attain the honour of attendance 
thereat. We rely on being enabled to profit by theii 
knowledge and skill, and request this favour on the part of 
Khwarazmshah.” 

Now the bearer of this message was Khwaja Husayn ^Ali 
Mika’il, who was one of the most accomplished men of 
his age, and the wonder of his time amongst his contem- 
poraries, while the prosperity of Sultan Yaminu’d-Dawla 
continued ever on the increase in the zenith of dominion 
and empire, and the kings of the time used to treat him 
with every respect and do him homage, and night and day 
lay down in fear of him. So Khwarazmshah entertained 
Husayn ‘AH Mika’il in the best of lodgings, and ordered 
him to be supplied with all materials suitable for a prolonged 
stay ; but, before according him an audience, he summoned 
the philosophers and laid before them the King’s letter, 
saying : ‘‘ The King is strong, and has a large army 
recruited from Khurasan and India ; and he covets ‘Iraq. 
I cannot refuse to obey his order, or be disobedient to hia 
mandate. What say ye on this matter ? ” 

They answered, “ We cannot abandon thy service, nor 
will we in any wise go to him.” But Abu Nasr and Abu’l- 
Hasan and Abu Rayhan were eager to go, having heard 
accounts of the King’s munificent gifts and presents. Then 
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said Khwarazmshah, ‘‘I will summon you before me,^ and 
do you take 3^our own way/' Then he equipped Abu ‘All 
[b. Sina] and Abu Sahl, and arranged a plan for them, 
and sent with them a guide, and they set off through the 
desert towards jMazaiidaran, 

Xext day Khwarazrashah accorded Husayn All Mlka'il 
an audience, and heaped on him all sorts of compliments. 

I have read the letter,” said he, ‘‘and have acquainted 
myself with its contents and with the King's command. 
Abu ‘All and Abu Sahl are gone, but I will provide equip- 
ment for Abu Kasr and Abii Ravshan and Abu’l-Hasan,^ 
so that the\" may enjoy the honour of entering that August 
Presence.” So in a little while he provided their outfit, 
and despatched them in the company of Khwaja Husayn 
Mika’il to Balkh. So they came into the presence of Sultan 
Yaminu'd-Dawla, and joined the King's Court. 

Now it was Abu ‘All [b. Sina] whom the King chiefly 
desired. He commanded Abii Nasr the painter to draw 
his portrait on paper, and he ordered the other artists to 
make forty copies of the portrait, and these he despatched 
in all directions, placing them in the hands of persons of 
note, to whom he said, “ There is a man after this likeness, 
whom they call Abu ‘AH b. Sina. Seek him out and send 
him to me.” 

Now when Abu ‘AH and Abii Sahl departed from 
Khwarazmshah,^ ere morning came they had travelled 
fifteen parasangs. When it was morning they alighted at 
a place where there were wells, and Abu ‘AH took up 
an astrological table to see under what ascendant the}" had 
started on their journey. “We shall lose our way/" said 
he, “and experience hardships.” Said Abii Sahl: “We 
acquiesce in God's decree. Indeed, I know that I shall not 
come safely through this journey, for in these two days 

^ L.^s reading is: . A. adds the words 

after UA. 

* Here and elsewhere A. has Husayn for Hasan, 

* So A. L. has Khw^azm.^* 
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the passage of the degree of my ascendant reaches Capricorn, 
and that is decisive,^ so that no hope remaius to me. 
Henceforth our intercourse of souls is at an end.’^ ^ 

Then a ^rind arose and clouds gathered. Abu ^Ali relates 
as follows. On the fourth day a dust-storm arose, and 
the world was darkened. They lost their way, for the wind 
had obliterated the tracks. When the wind lulled, their 
guide was a thousand times more astray than before; no 
water was obtainable ; and, by reason of the heat of the 
desert of Khwarazui, Abu Sahl Masihi passed away to 
the World of Eternitv. The guide turned back, while Abii 
‘All, with a thousand hardships and difficulties, reached 
Abiward, whence he went to Tds, and finally happened 
on Nishapur. 

There he found a number of persons who were seeking 
for Abu ‘AH. He alighted in a quiet spot, where be abode 
several days, and thence he turned his face towards Gurgau. 
Qabiisj^ who was king of that province, was a great and 
accomplished man, and a friend to men of learning. Abu 
‘All knew that there no harm would beful him. When 
he reached Gurgan, he alighted at a caravanseray. One 
day a person fell sick in his neighbourhood. Abii ‘AU 
treated him, and he got better. It is related that Abii 
‘All continued to live in Gurgan,^ and that his income 
became considerable and went on increasing clay by day. 
Some time elapsed thus, until one of the relatives of Qabus 
fell sick. The physicians set themselves to tieat him, 
striving and exerting themselves to the utmost, but the 
disease was not cured. Now Qahus was greatly attached 

The text has ^ 

• The term tasyir is explained at p. 230 of 
Tan Vioten^s ed. of the MafdtihxCU* ulum. 

This last sentence is in A. only. 

Qabus b. Washmgir ShamsuT-Ma'aU, reigned a.h. 366-371 and again 
a.h. 388-403. To him al-Biruni dedicated his Chronology of Ancient JS'aiwrii>‘ 
See Sachau’s English translation of that work, Preface, p. viii. 

* For L.’s reading j-i A. has . 
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to him. So one of the servants of Qabus did obeisance 
before him and said : ‘‘Into such-and-such a caravanseray 
hath entered a young man who is a physician, and whose 
efforts are singularly blessed, so that several persons have 
been cured at his hands/^ So Qabus bade them seek him 
out and bring him to the patient. 

So they sought out Abu ‘Ali and brought him to the sick 
man. He saw a youth of comely countenance, whereon the 
hair had scarcely begun to show itself, and of symmetrical 
proportions. He sat down, felt his pulse, asked to see his 
urine, inspected it, and said, “ I want a man who knows 
all the districts and the quarters of this province/’ So 
they brought one ; and Abu ‘Ali placed his hand on the 
patient’s pulse, and bade the other mention the names 
of the different quarters and districts of Gurgan. So 
the man began, and continued until he reached the name 
of a quarter at the mention of which, as he uttered it, 
the patient’s pulse gave a strange flutter. Then Abu ‘All 
said, “ Ifow I must have someone who knows all the streets 
in this quarter.” They brought such an one. “Repeat,” 
said Abii ‘Alf, “the names of all the houses in this district.” 
So he repeated them till he reached the name of a house 
at the mention of which the patient’s pulse gave the same 
flutter. “Now,” said Abu ‘Ali, “I want someone who 
knows all the households.” They brought such an one, 
and he began to repeat them until he reached a name at 
the mention of which that same strange flutter was apparent. 

Then said Abu ‘Ali, “It is flnished.” Thereupon he 
turned to the confidential advisers of Qabus, and said: “This 
lad is in love with such-and-such a girl, in such-and-such 
a house, in such-and-such a street, in such-and-such 
a quarter: the girl’s face is the patient’s cure.” The 
patient, who was listening, heard what was said, and in 
shame hid his face beneath the clothes. When they made 
enquiries, it was even as Abu ‘Ali had said.^ Then they 


.V ^ ^ ^ narrative in the first story of the first booh of 

the ot Jalulu d-Dm Rural, and also a passage in the section ot the 

J)haUira^t^Rhwarazm$kahi (Hook vi, Guitar i, Juz’ 2, ch. 3), of which this 
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reported this matter to Qabus, who was amazed thereat 
and said, Bring him before me/’ So Abu ‘All b. Sina 
was brought before Qabus. 

Now Qabus had a copy of Abu ‘All’s portrait, which 
Yaminu’d-Dawla had sent to him. “ Why, here is Abii 
‘AU ! exclaimed he. “ Yes, O most puissant Prince,” 
replied the other. Then Qabus came down from his throne, 
advanced several paces to meet Abu ‘Ali, embraced him, 
conversed genially with him, sat down beside him, and 
said, “ 0 greatest and most accomplished philosopher of 
the world, explain to me the rationale of this treatment ! ” 
Sire,” answered Abii ‘Ali, “when I inspected his pulse 
and urine, I became convinced that his complaint was love, 
and that he had fallen thus sick through keeping his secret. 
Had I enquired of him, he would not have told me ; so 
I placed my hand on his pulse while they repeated in 
succession the names of the different quarters, and when 
it came to the name of the quarter of his beloved, love 
moved him, and his heart was stirred, so that I knew she 
was a dweller in that quarter. Then I enquired the streets, 
and when I reached the street in question that same 
movement occurred, and I knew that she dwelt in that 
street. Then I enquired the names of the households in 
that street, and the same phenomenon occurred when the 
house of his beloved was named, so that I knew the 
house also. Then they made mention of the names of its 
inhabitants, and when he heard the name of his beloved, 
he was greatly affected, so that I knew the name of his 
sweetheart also. Then I told him my conclusion, and he 
could not deny it, hut was compelled to confess the truth.” 


IS a translation: — the lover’s pulse is variable and irregular, especially 
when he sees the object of his affections, or hears her name, or gets tidings of 
her. lu this way one can discover, in the case of one who conceals his love and 
the name of his beloved, who is the object of his passion, and that in the 
following way. The physician should place his ringer on the patient’s pulse, and 
unexpectedly order the names of those peisons amongst whom it may be surmised 
that his sweetheart is to be found to be repeated, whereupon it will appear from 
the patient’s behaviour who his beloved is, and what her name is. Avicenna 
(upon whom be God’s Merey) says: ‘ I base tried this plan, and have succeeded 
by it in finding out who the beloved object vvas.’ ” 
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Qdbus was greatly astonished, and indeed there was 
good reason for astonishment. 0 most eminent and mo^st 
excellent philosopher of the world,’’ said he, “ both the 
lover and the beloved are the children of my sisters, and 
are cousins to one another. Choose, then, an auspicious 
moment that I may unite them in marriage.” So the 
Master [Avicenna] chose a fortunate hour, and in it they 
were united, and that prince was cured of the ailment 
which had brought him to death’s door. And thereafter 
Qabus maintained Abu ^Ali in the best manner possible, 
and thence he went to Ray, and finally became minister 
to ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla, as is well known in history. 


A.needote xxxvi. 

The author of the JTdniihds-Sand^at^ was physician to 
Acludu d-Dawla ^ in Pars, in the city of Shiraz. Now 
in that city there was a porter who used to carry loads 
of four hundred and five hundred maunds on his back. 
And every five or six months he would be attacked by 
headache, and become restless, remaining so for ten^ days 
and nights. One time he was attacked by headache, and 
when seven or eight days had elapsed, he several times 
detei mined to destroy himself. At length one day this 
physician passed by the door of his house. The porter’s 
brother ran to meet him, did reverence to him, and, 
conjuring him by God Most High, told him his brother’s 
condition. - Bring him to me,^’ said the physician. So 
they called him before the physician, who saw that, he 
was a big man, of bulky frame, wearing on his feet a pair 
of shoes each of which weighed a maund and a half. Then 
the physician asked for and examined his urine; after 
which, -Bring him with me into the open country,” said 


' See Brockelmann’s Gesch. d, Arab. Litt., p. 237 \n iQ 
al-Majusi, aad he died a.h. 3S4 (A.:D."9y*4}. * 


His name was 


The second pnnce of the House of Bawayh,' rei^aed Ah. 338-372 (a.p. 


949-982), 

^ So A., but L. has 


* two.*' 
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he. They did so. On their arrival there, he bade his 
servant take the turban from his head, and cast it round 
his neck. Then he ordered another servant to take the 
shoes off the porter’s feet and kick him on the back of 
the neck. The porter’s sons wept, but the physician was 
a man of consideration, so that they could say nothing. 
Then the physician ordered his servant to throw the turban 
round his neck, to mount his horse, and to make the porter 
run round the plain. The servant did as he was bid. 
Blood began to flow from the porter’s nostrils. ‘‘Now,” 
said the physician, “let him alone, that the blood may flow 
from him, for he stinketh worse than a corpse,” The man 
fell asleep amidst the blood which flowed from his nose, 
and three hundred dirhams’ weight of blood escaped from 
his nostrils. They bore him thence, and he slept for a day 
and a night, and his headache passed away and never again 
returned. 

Then ‘Adudu’d-Dawla questioned the physician as to the 
rationale of this treatment. “O King,” he replied, “for 
some while the blood had coagulated ^ in his head, and 
it was impossible to relieve this congestion by means of 
belladonna,^ so I devised another treatment, which proved 
successful.” 


Anecdote xxxvii. 

Melancholia is a disease which physicians often fail to 
treat successfully, for, though all melancholic diseases are 
chronic, melancholia is a pathological condition which is 
[especially] slow to pass. 

^ Perhaps “coagulated" is too strong a word for , and we should 

rather translate “ for some while he had suifered from congestion of the head 
or “cerebral congestion.’’ 

* ^ [a., B. ,U3 L* . The word , explained as = 

c— 'Ck.c or , seems to mean belladonna. The word ^ 

I do not understand. 
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Abu’l-Hasan b. Tahya, in his work entitled the “Hippo- 
cratic Therapeutics ” dlaja-i-Biiqy'dit ) a book the like 
of which hath been composed by no one on the Art of 
Medicine, hath reckoned up the leaders of thought, sages, 
physicians, scholars, and philosophers who have been afflicted 
by this disease, for there were many of them ; and he 
continues thus; — 

“My master Abii JaTar b. Muhammad Abu Saffl ^ al- 
Jfashawi, commonly known as Sarakh,^ related to me,’' says 
he, “on the authority of the Imam Shaykh Muhammad b. 
al-‘Aqil al-Qazwini, on the authority of the Amir Fakhru’d- 
Dawla Kalin jar the Buwayhid, that one of the princes of the 
House of Buwayh was attacked by melancholy, and was in 
such wise affected by the disease that he imagined himself 
to have been tranfformed into a cow. Every day he would 
low like a cow, causing annoyance to everyone, and saying, 

‘ Kill me, so that a good stew may be prepared from my 
flesh ’ ; until matters reached such a pass that he would 
eat nothing, and the physicians were unable to do him 
any good. 

“Now^ at this juncture Abii ^Ali (Avicenna) was prime 
minister, and the king ‘AlaVd-Dawla Muhammad b. 
Washmgir had the fullest confidence in him, and had 
entrusted into his hands all the affairs of the kingdom, 
and placed under his judgment and discretion all matters. 
And, indeed, since Alexander the Great, whose minister was 
Aristotle, no king had such a minister as Abii ‘Ali. And 
during the time that he was minister, he used to rise up 
every morning before dawn and write a couple of pages 
of the Then, when the true dawn appeared, he 


^ Brockelmann’s Gexeh. d Arab. Litt., p. 237, where his name is given as 
Abii’l-Ha'^an ‘All b. Muharomad ut-Tabarl. He was court phvsiciau to the 
Buwayhid prince Kuknu’d- Dawla about a.h. 360 (a d. 97o). MSS. of the work 
cited exist at Oxford, Munich, and in the India Ottice. 

2 A. has Sa‘dx. 

^ So all texts, ^ , 

* One of Avicenna’s most celebrated works. See the Brifhh Jfuseum Arabic 
CataJoffuef p. 74ort, and the SuppUthtni to the same, Xo. 711, pp. 484 , 485. 
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used to give audience to his disciples, such as Kiya Ra’is 
Bahmanyar, Abu Mansur Zila,^ ‘Abdul -Wahid Jurjani, 
Sulayman of Damascus, and me, Abu Kalinjar. We used 
to continue our studies till the morning grew bright, and 
then perform our prayers behind him ; and as soon as 
he came forth he was met at the gate of his house by 
a thousand mounted men, comprising the dignitaries and 
notables, as well as such as had boons to crave, or were 
in difficulties. Then the minister would mount, and this 
company would attend him to the Government Offices. By 
the time he arrived there, the number of horsemen had 
reached two thousand. And there he would remain until 
the morning prayer, and when he retired for refreshment 
all that company ate with him. Then he took his midday 
siesta, and when he rose up from this he would perform 
his prayer, wait on the King, and remain talking and 
conversing with him until the next prayer ; and in all 
matters of importance there was no third person between 
him and the King. 

‘‘ Our object in narrating these details is to show that 
the minister had no leisure time. Now when the physicians 
proved unable to cure this young man, the King’s inter- 
cession was sought, so that he might bid his minister take 
the case in hand. So ‘xVla’u’d-Dawla spoke to him to this 
effect, and he consented. Then said he, ‘Good tidings to 
the patient, for the butcher has come to kill him ! ’ When 
the patient heard this, he rejoiced. Then the minister 
mounted his horse, and came with his retinue to the 
gate of the patient’s house. Taking a knife in his hand, 
he entered with two attendants, saying, ‘ Where is this 
cow, that I may kill it?’ The patient made a noise like 
a cow, meaning, ‘ He is here.’ The minister bade them 
hind him hand and foot in the middle of the house. The 
patient ran forward into the middle of the house and 
lay down on his right side, and they bound his hands 
and feet firmly, and ‘Abu ‘All then came forward, rubbing 
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the knives together, sat down, and placed hia hand on his 
side, as is the custom of butchers. ^He is very lean,^ said 
he, ^and not fit to be killed; he must eat fodder until he 
gets fat.’ Then he rose up and came out, having bidden 
them loose his hands and feet, and place food before him, 
saying, ‘ Eat, so that thou mayst grow fat.’ They did 
so, and he ate, and recovered his appetite, after which 
they administered to him drugs and draughts. ‘This cow,’ 
said Abu ‘Ali, ‘ must be well fattened ’ ; so the patient ate 
in the hope that he might grow fat and they might kill 
him ; while the physicians applied themselves vigorously 
to treating him as the minister had indicated, and in 
a month’s time he completely recovered.” 

All wise men will perceive that one cannot heal by such 
methods of treatment save by virtue of extreme excellence, 
perfect science, and unerring acumen. 


Anecdote xxxviii. 

In the reign of Malikshah, and during part of the reign 
of Sultan Sanjar, there was at Herat a philosopher named 
Adib Isma‘il, a very great and perfect man, who, however, 
derived his income from his receipts as a physician. By 
him many rare cures of this class were wrought. 

One day he was passing through the sheep - slayers^ 
market. A butcher was skinning a sheep, and was eating 
the warm fat which he took from its belly. ^ Khwaja 
Ismafil said to a grocer opposite him, “ If at any time 
this fellow should die, inform me of it before they lay him 
in his grave.” “ Willingly,” replied the grocer. When 
five or six months had elapsed, one morning it was rumoured 
abroad that such-and-such a butcher had died suddenly 
without any premonitory illness. The grocer also went to 
offer his condolences. He found a number of people tearing 
their garments, while others were consumed with grief, for 

1 Sn in L. A lias : “And every now and then be would put his hand into the 
sheep’s bel.>, pull out Bome of the warm lat, aud swallow it.” 
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the dead man was young, and had little children. Then 
he remembered the words of Khwaja Isma^il, and hastened 
to bear the intelligence to him. Said the Khwaja, “He 
has been a long time in dying/’ Then he arose, took his 
staff, went to the dead man’s house, raised the sheet from 
the face of the corpse, and began to apply the remedies 
for apoplexy/ On the third day the dead man arose, and, 
•though he remained paralytic, he lived for many years, and 
men were astonished, for that great man had seen from 
the first that he would be stricken by apoplexy. 


Anecdote xxxix. 

The ShaykhuT - Islam ^AbduTlah Ansari (may God 
sanctify his spirit !) conceived a fanatical hatred of the 
above-mentioned man of science, and several times attempted 
to do him an injury, and burned his books. How this 
fanatical dislike arose from religious motives, for the people 
of Herat believed that he could restore the dead to life, 
and this belief was injurious to his own pretensions.^ 

Now the Shaykh fell ill, and in the course of his illness 
the death - rattle became apparent. However much the 
physicians treated him, it availed nothing. They were in 
despair, and so sent a sample of his urine to the Khwaja 
under the name of another, and requested him to prescribe. 
When he had inspected it, he said: “This is the urine of 
so-and-so, in whom the death-rattle has become apparent, 
and whom they are unable to treat. Bid them pound 
together a sir of pistachio-skins and a str^ of the sugar 
called ^askari and give it to him, so that he may recover; 
and give him this message : ‘ You should study science, 
and not burn men’s books.’ ” 


* So B. and L. Wt A. reads “was injurious to the 

common folk.'* ^ ^ ^ 

* ^wice, and adds after , 

J.KA.s. 1899. 
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So they made a confection of tliese two ingredients, and 
the patient ate it, and immediately the death-rattle ceased, 
and he recovered. 


Anecdote xl. 

In the time of Galen, one of the notables of Alexandria 
was attacked by pain in the finger-tips, and suffered great^ 
restlessness, being debarred from all repose. ' They informed 
Galen, who prescribed an unguent to be applied to his 
shoulders. As soon as they did this he was cured. Then 
they questioned Galen, saying, “What was [the rationale 
of] this treatment which thou didst adopt?” He replied: 
“ This, that the source of a pain which attacks the finger- 
tips is the shoulder. I treated the root so that the branch 
might be cured.” 


Anecdote xli. 

In the year a.h. 547 (= a.d. 1152-3),^ when a battle took 
place at Daraward^ between the King of the World Sanjar 
b. ilalikshah and my master ‘Ala’u'^d - Dawla al-Husayn 
(may God immortalize their reigns!), and the Ghiirid army 
was so grievously smitten by the evil eye,^ and I wandered 
about Herat in hiding, because I was connected with the 
House of Ghur, and their enemies uttered all manner of 
accusations against them, and rejoiced malignantly over 
their reverse; in the midst of this state of things, I say, 
T chanced one night to be in the house of a certain noble 
man. When he had eaten bread, I went out to satisfy 
a need. That noble man, by reason of whom I came to 
be there, was praising me, saying : “ Men know him as 
a poet, but, apart from his skill in poetry, he is a man 

^ L. has *‘447,“ both in figures and writing, an evident error, since Sanjar 
reigned A H 511-552, and *Ala’u’d-Din Husavn “Jahan-suz” a.h. 544"666. 
A. omits the figures, and only has ‘4n the year forty-seven.” 

* See B. de Meynard’s Diet, de la Vt:r$e, p. 228, but this reading is 
conjectural. L. has Aj , A. ♦ A; , 
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of great attainments, well skilled in astrology, medicine, 
polite letter- writing, and other accomplishments." 

When I returned to the company, the master of the 
house showed me much respect, as do those who are in 
need of some favour, and sat by me for a while. “ 0 so-and- 
so," said he, ** I have one only daughter, and, save her, 
no other near relative, and she is my treasure. Lately she 
has fallen a victim to a malady such that during the days 
of her monthly courses ten or fifteen of sanguineous 

matter come from her, and she is greatly weakened. We 
have consulted the physicians, several of whom have treated 
her, but it has availed nothing, for if this issue be stopped, 
she is attacked with pain and swelling in the stomach, and 
if it be renewed, it is increased in amount,^ and she is much 
weakened, so that I fear its cessation, lest her strength 
should wholly decline." “Send me word," said I, “when 
next this state occurs." 

When ten days had passed, the patient’s mother came 
to fetch me, and brought her daughter to me. I saw a girl 
very comely, but despairing of life, and stricken with 
terror. She at once fell at ray feet, saying : “ O my father ! 
For God’s sake help me, for I am young, and have not 
yet seen the world." The tears sprang to my eyes, and 
I said, “Be of good cheer, this is an easy matter." Then 
I placed my fingers on her pulse. I found the artery 
strong, and her colour and complexion normal. It was at 
this time the season of summer, and most of the conditions 
of an enjoyable life® were present, such as a robust habit of 
body, a strong constitution, a healthy complexion, age, season, 
country,^ and occupation. Then I summoned a phlebotomist 

^ A. has maimds.*' 

^ L. has : , ohj y A. has : 

L. , A. • 

* For L/s reading, jJj ^ , A. has : 

« (? .^L') AxJ • 

.. W ^ y > ‘ • ^ J J 
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and bade him open the basilic vein in both her arms ; and 
I sent away all the women. The bad blood continued to 
flow, and, by pressure and manipulation, I took from her 
a thousand dirhams’ weight of blood, so that she fell down 
in a swoon. Then I bade them bring fire, and prepare 
roasted meat beside her, until the house was filled with 
the smoke of the roasting meat, and it entered her nostrils. 
Then she came to her senses, moved, groaned, and asked 
for a drink. Then I prepared for her a gentle stimulant, 
and treated her for a week, and she recovered, and that 
illness passed away, and her monthly courses resumed their 
normal condition. And I called her my daughter, and 
to-day she is to me as my other children. 


Conclusion. 

My object in writing this treatise and in setting forth 
this discourse is not to make mention of my merits or to 
show forth my services, but rather to guide the beginner, and 
to glorify my Lord, the learned and just King, Husarau’d- 
Dawla wa'd-Din, Helper of Islam and the Muslims, Pride 
of monarchs and kings, noblest of mankind, ShamsuT-Ma^ali, 
MalikuT-Umara, AbuT-Hasan ‘AH b. Mas‘ud b. al-Husayn, 
Nusratu Amiri’i-Mu’minin (may God perpetuate his glory!), 
by whose high station the Kingly OflSce is magnified. May 
God (blessed and glorious is He !) continue to embellish it 
by his Beauty, and may the Divine Protection and Heavenly 
Grace be a buckler over the form and stature of both, and 
may the heart of my Lord and Benefactor Fakhru’d-Dawla 
wa’d-Din, Baha’uT-Islara waT-Muslirain, King of the kings 
of the mountains, be rejoiced, not for a while but for ever, 
by the continuance of both ! 
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Concluding Note hy the Editor of the Tifirdn ed, of a.h. 1305 

A.D. 1887-8). 

In the beneficent reign of the Sovereign Lord^ of the 
nations, the King of kings who is like unto Alexander 
in pomp, the Remembrancer of Kisra and Jarashid, the 
Monarch of monarchs, the Shadow of God in the lands, 
by the regards of whose weighty mind all the sciences and 
arts enjoy the fullest ascendency, and the votaries of every 
sort of craft and cunning possess the most brilliant position, 
the King, son of a king and grandson of a king, and the 
Prince, son of a prince and grandson of a prince, Shah 
NAstru’d-Din Qajar (may God prolong his Power, and 
extend his Life and his Reign !) — 

“ 0 King^ who resemblest the Angels in exaltation, 

Whose name is held in fair renown by the Supreme Host ! ” 

By the auspicious traits of his nature the treatises of 
men of culture, which had been clothed in the raiment 
of oblivion, have become adorned with the ornament of 
print, while the' dust of desolation has been removed froxn 
the senses of men of learning. Amongst such treatises is 
this Chahdr Maqdla of ‘Ariidi, whereof, until this time, 
the virgin sentences were hidden behind the curtain of 
concealment, and the maiden anecdotes lay latent and 
unknown in the leaves. This servant of the Heaven-high 
Court and house -bred slave of this Immortal Dynasty, 
Muhammad Baqir Khan, son of the late Haji Muhammad 
Baqir Khan, Begler-begi, the Qajar, who has devoted most 
of his time to the transcription of written pages, undertook, 
at the desire of his High Reverence Mulla ‘Ali Khwansari, 
to transcribe this also. Two manuscripts were examined, of 
which the one had been copied from the other. In the 
one there were bad mistakes, and in the other worse. It 
was as though a heap of gold had been acquired, but filled 


^ Literally “ Master of the necks.' ^ 
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with alloy and dross. Thus, amongst other errors, ^ 
was written and Therefore, to the 

utmost of my power, I applied myself, while transcribing 
the book, to correcting as far as possible the words and 
sentences occurring in it. My prayer of my spiritual 
friends, who are the changers of the coins of ideas, is 
that if a chance mistake occur, or an erroneous idea or 
word appear, they will overlook it with gracious eyes, and 
will endeavour to read such correction into the text. 

At the time of concluding, a chronogram expressing the 
date [of publication] occurred to me, and is here submitted:^ 












By the desire of Akhund-i-Mulla ‘Ali Khwdnsari, a.h. 
1305, and by the care of His Reverence AbuT-Qdsim, the 
noble heir of Akhund-i-Mulla Muhammad. 


^ The meaning is : ** The Book of the Four Discourses hath been correctly 
printed in its entirety.’^ The numerical values of the letters composing this 
sentence, when added up, give 1305. 
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Art, XXI . — Baghdad during the Abhasid Caliphate. A Topo- 
graphical Summary, with a Notice of the Contemporary 
Arabic and Persian Authorities. By G. Le Strange. 

Four years ago I submitted to the readers of this Journal 

A Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad, written about 
the year 900 a.I). by Ibn Serapion,” ^ in the course of which 
paper an attempt was made to sketch, in rough outline, the 
Plan of the mediaeval City of the Caliphs. This was derived 
from the accounts of the canals given by Ibn Serapion ; and 
recognizing the imperfection of this Sketch Plan, I expressed 
my intention of returning again to the subject of Baghdad 
topography, and of completing, in a future article, the very 
cursory notes which were all that I had then been able to 
give with the translation of Ibn Serapion. 

That there is no lack of material for working out the 
history of Baghdad will be shown presently, and under- 
estimating my task, I had at first hoped that one or two 
papers in this Journal, as the result of a year’s work, would 
have exhausted the subject. This, however, has proved to 
be a delusion. The time was doubled and again doubled, for 
the materials demanded a far more detailed examination 
than could be accomplished in a few months, nor could the 
results be condensed into a score or two of pages. The out- 
come of four years' work forms a volume, which is now ready 
for the press, and which it is hoped will be published in the 
course of the next few months. In the meantime a summary 
of the results, in part correcting the Sketch Plan appended 
to my former paper,^ may now be given. This summary 

' See J.R.A.S. for 1895, January, April, and October. 

* See in J.R.A.S. for 1895, the Plan facing p. 275, where the whole of 
Western Baghdad is put too low down in regard to the Eastern Quarter ; further 
the lower course of the Qsa Canal should be as it is marked in the two following 
Plans. 
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will form the concluding chapters of my book, to which the 
reader is referred for all detail, and for full references to 
all the authorities. Of these last also some account will now 
be given, together with a short critical notice of their 
writingsS, w’hetber historical or geographical, to which we 
owe the information that has made it possible, in part, to 
reconstruct the Plan of the City of the Caliphs. 

The topography of mediaeval Baghdad has not, hitherto, 
met with the attention that the subject deserves ; for it must 
be admitted that any detailed history of the Caliphs is 
incomprehensible if the plan of their capital cannot be laid 
before the reader. As far as I know, the only attempt that 
has yet been made to realize the appearance of the metro- 
politan city of tlie Eastern Caliphate, is due to the late 
A. von Kremer, who, in one chapter of his excellent History 
of Civilization in the East, has translated the description 
given by Ya'kubi of the original burg or Round City built 
by Mansur.^ But this citadel was to later Baghdad much 
what at the present day the City, in modern London, has 
become in relation to the metropolis which encompasses it 
for miles on every side ; and of greater Baghdad, Kremer 
says nothing. Further he does not attempt to give any plan 
even of the Round City, the position of which, in relation to 
modern Baghdad, he has not indicated. What Kremer left 
fragmentary I hope now to have completed. 

Our systematic knowledge of the topography, as a whole, 
of mediaeval Baghdad, is chiefly derived from two nearly 
contemporary sources, namely, Ya‘kubl, who wrote near the 
end of the third century of the Hi j rah, and Ibn Serapion, 
whose work dates from the beginning of the fourth : in other 
words, respectively a short, time before and after the year 
900 A.D. The first of these authorities, Ya‘kubi, describes 
the various quarters and buildings of the city as the traveller 
would pass them by when taking his w ay, in turn, along each 
of the great highroads which radiated to various points of 


' KuUurgetchiehte des Orients unter den ChaUfen^ Tol ii pp 47 to 94 
CW'ien, 1870). ’ 
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the compass from the four Gates of the Round City ; Ibu 
Serapion, on the other hand, chiefly occupies himself with 
tracing out the network of Canals whose ramifications 
traversed those later suburbs of the Round City, which in 
time came to form the two great quarters of West and 
East Baghdad. And finally it is by marking the intersection 
of the various watercourses with the chief highroads that, 
after thus combining the two descriptions, it has been found 
possible to lay out a rough sort of triangulation for the plan 
of mediaeval Baghdad, of which otherwise the few vestiges 
that still remain would hardly have afforded sufficient data 
for any reliable reconstruction of its topography. 

From its foundation by the Caliph Mansur to its capture 
by Hulagu the Mongol, the history of the city is that of the 
Abbasid Caliphate, and the events accompanying its rise and 
fall will, perhaps, be better understood if the five centuries 
that elapsed during this long period be divided into five 
rather unequal parts, representing, as it were, so many Acts 
in the great drama of the history of Islam. 

These five divisions are: — (1) the period of the great 
Caliphs, from the foundation of the Dynasty in 132 (750 a.d.) 
to the death of Mamun in 218 (833 a.d.) ; (2) the tyranny 
of the Turkish Body Guard, ending in 334 (946 a.d.), when 
Muh‘zz-ad-Dawlah, the Buyid Prince, became master in 
Baghdad; (3) the period of the Buyid supremacy; (4) 
followed by the Saljuk supremacy, beginning with Tughril 
Beg, who entered Baghdad in 447 (1055 a.d.), and ending 
with the death of Sultan Sanjar, the last of the great Saljuks, 
in 552 (1157 a.d.) ; (5) lastly the period of decline and fall, 
which ended with the Mongol conquest, the sack of Baghdad 
in 656 (1258 a.d.), and the death of the last Abbasid Caliph, 
Musta^sira. 

In so far as the history of the city of Baghdad itself is 
concerned, the first period of course only starts with the date 
of the foundation of the Round City by the Caliph Mansur, 
namely about the year 145 (762 a.d.), closing with the death 
of Mamun, as already said, or in other words, the period 
begins with the reign of the grandfather of Harun-ar-Rashld 
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and ends with the life of the second of his sons who attained 
the Caliphate. These seventy and odd years form the most 
brilliant epoch of Moslem history; the Caliphs were then 
great warriors and sovereigns, and the fact is significant 
that, with the sole exception of Amin, no Caliph during 
this period died in Baghdad : for their tombs lie scattered 
over the length and breadth of the Empire — from the 
Pilgrim Road by Mecca, to TCs in Khurasan, or the Gates 
of Tarsus in the north-west — the burial-place of the Caliph 
being where he had died, on the road, so to speak, journeying 
for the affairs of Islam. 

Por this first period we have unfortunately no written 
contemporary authorities, but for the topography of Baghdad 
an event of much importance is the first siege of the capital 
in the year 198 (814 a.d.), when Amin, son of Hariin-ar- 
Rashld, defended himself during eighteen months against 
the generals of his brother Mamun. The detailed narrative 
of this siege, taken down from the accounts of eye-witnesses 
and reduced to system, has been transmitted to us in the 
pages of the great chronicle of Tabari. In this, the 
incidental mention of places attacked or defended during the 
siege operations enables us to fix the position of many points 
left vague in the two great systematic descriptions of 
Baghdad written by Ya‘kubl and Ibn Serapion, which belong 
to the following centur\% from whose writings chiefly {as 
already said) the plan has been reconstructed. 


BEFERENCES TO FLAX OF BAGHDAD. 


No. 1. 


1. Mosque of Mansur and Palace of 
the Golden Gate. 

2.2. 2. 2. Various Public Offices and 
Palaces in the Central Area of 
the Round City (the City of 
Mansur). 

3. Prison called Al-Matbak. 

4. Basrah Gate. 

5. Ehurasan Gate. 


6. Syrian Gate. 

7. Kufah Gate. 

8. The Old Bridge : Bifurcation of the 

Eufrth and Muhawwal High- 
roads. 

9. Abu -1 -Ward Market, Pool of 

Zalzal. the Anbarite Mosque and 
that of Ibn Ragbban. 

10. Gate of Karkh. 
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11. Gate of the Coppersmiths. 

12. Fief of Rabi‘ and Road of the 

Painter. 

13. Thom Bridge where the Kufah 

Highroad crosses the ‘Isa Canal. 

14. Tomb of Junayd, in the Shuniziyah 

Cemetery. 

16. Market of Cloth- Merchants. 

16. Monastery of the Virgins. 

17. The Palace of Humayd ibn ‘Abd- 

al-Hamid. 

18. The Palace of ‘Isa on the Lower 

Harbour. 

19. The ‘Atikah Quarter. 

20. Quarters of the Soap - boilers, 

Reed - weavers, and Pitch- 
workers. 

21. The Sharkiyah Quarter and 

Mosque. 

22. Shrine of Ma‘rQf Rarkhi. 

23. The New Bridge, the Booksellers^ 

Market and the ^arrani Arch- 
way. 

24. Monakei^ at the Sarat Point. 

25. Palace of Zuhaydah. 

26. The great Palace of the Khuld, the 

Stables and the Review Ground. 

27. The Shari* Quarter. 

28. The Baghiyiu Quarter. 

29. The Palace of Tahir, on the Upper 

Harbour. 

30. Mills of Zubaydah, the Katrabbul 

Gate, the Zubaydiyah Fief and 
Palace. 

31. The Straw Gate (Bab-at-Tibn). 

32. The Tomb of ‘Abd- Allah, son of 

Ibn Hanbal. 

33. The Harb Gate and the Tomb of 

Ibn Hanbal. 

34. The Iron Gate. 

35. The Persian Quadrangle. 

36. The Quadrangle of Abu-1- ‘Abbas. 

37. The Quadrangle of Shabib. 

38. Prison of the Syrian Gate. 

39. The Anhar Gate and the Garden 

of Tahir. 

40. Tomb of IbrahTm Harbi, and the 

Btikhariot Mosque. 

41. Square of the Ramaliyah. 


42. Garden of Kass. 

43. The Patrician’s Mill on the 

‘Abbasiyah Island. 

44. The Muhawwal Gate and Mosque ; 

the Suburb of Humayd, son of 
Kahtabah. 

45. The Old Hospital. 

46. Bridge and Barb - al - Hijarah 

(Road of Rocks). 

47. The Kunasah (Sweepings) and Gate 

of Abu KabTsah. 

48. The Yasiriyah Quarter and Bridge. 

49. The Kazimayu Shrines, and Tomb 

of Zubaydah. 

50. Gate at head of Main Bridge 

called the Bah-at-Tak. 

61. Mosque of Rusafah and the 
Maydan. 

52. Palace of Mahdi and Garden of 

Hafs, 

53. Tomb of Abu Hanifah. 

54. The Shamtnasiyah Gate and Palace 

of Munis. 

55. Chapel of Yows in the Malikiyah 

Cemetery. 

56. The Baradan Gate. 

57. Bar - ar - Rhm, the Christian 

Quarter. 

58. The Khurasan Gate of East 

Baghdad. 

59. The Zahir Garden, at the outflow 

of the Musa Canal. 

60. The Thirst Market. 

61. Palace of MiiHasim. 

62. The Three Tanks. 

63. The great Pitched Gate. 

64. Gate of Beasts Market. 

65. Bab ‘Amniar. 

66. Palace of Band j ah. 

67. The Ahraz Gate. 

68. The Mukharrim Gate. 

69. Gate of the Tuesday ^^a^ket. 

70. The Firdus Palace and Lake. 

71. The Ilasani Palace ; the Mosque 

of the Caliph, and the Bab-al- 
‘Ammah or Public Gate. 

72. The Taj Palace. 

73. The Palace of the Pleiades. 

74. Palace of Amin in the Kalwadha 

Rakkah. 


It will be remembered that Baghdad, as founded by 
Mansur, was a circular city, or burg, four miles in 
circumference, having four equidistant gates with a triple 
wall, which, in concentric circles, enclosed the great Palace 
and Mosque of the Caliph standing in the middle of the 
J.n.A.s. 1899. 55 
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wide central area. Before the death of Mansur, in. 158 
(775 A.D.), however, the city had already spread far beyond 
these modest limits. Suburbs had grown up along the 
high roads starting from each of the four gates, and these 
suburbs, together with East Baghdad or Busafah, founded 
at almost the same time as the Round City, but on the 
other bank of the Tigris, covered ground measuring five 
miles across in the length and in the breadth. 

Thus, beginning at the Basrah, or south-eastern, Gate 
of the Round City, one highroad went down-stream along 
the river bank, having the Sharkiyah Quarter on the one 
hand near the Tigris, and the great Karkh Quarter on the 
other side, inland ; and this last with its markets is 
described as stretching for nearly two leagues southward 
of Baghdad, The Karkh Quarter on the side furthest 
from the river was bordered by the highroad running 
south, which was the great Pilgrim Way leading to Mecca. 
This was known as the Kufah Road (from the city of that 
name on the Euphrates), and this highway started from 
the bifurcation outside the Kufah Gate at the south-western 
part of the Round City. Beyond the square at this Gate 
two highroads began, namely, the Kufah Road south, 
bordering Karkh, as just described, and the Muhawwal 
Road west, passing through the town of Muhawwal, on the 
‘Isa Canal, to the city of Anbar on the Euphrates. From 
the Syrian Gate, in the north-western part of the Round 
City, a thoroughfare also went westward, called the Anbar 
Road, which, passing first through the Harblyah Suburb 
to the Anbar Gate and there crossing the Bridge over the 
Trench of Tahir, finally struck into the Muhawwal Road 
at a point beyond Muhawwal Town, having thus far kept 
along the northern bank of the ‘Isa Canal. 

Beyond the suburb at the Kufah Gate, and lying 
westward of the Round City, were various minor suburbs 
round the Muhawwal Gate, bordering on the highroad to 
the town of that name; while north of the Syrian Gate 
stretched the great Harb Quarter, or the Harblyah, occupying 
all the ground within the city limits up-stream above the 
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Round City; and beyond the Trench of Tahir lay the 
cemeteries afterwards known as the Kazimayn Shrines. 
Outside the north-eastern or Khurasan Gate of the Round 
City, the Caliph Mansur had built his great Palace, called 
the Khuld, lying to the right or south of the road leading 
to the Main Bridge of Boats across the Tigris; and on 
the further side of the river stood the Palace and suburb 
of Rusafah. This lay to the northward of the Bridge end, 
and beyond it to the eastward came the Shammaslyah 
Quarter, stretching from the river bank (opposite the 
Harbiyah Quarter) to the Khurasan Gate of the Eastern 
City ; while to the south of the Main Bridge lay the 
Mukharrim Quarter. 

During the reign of Mahdi, son and successor of Mansur, 
Rusafah grew to rival West Baghdad in the extent and 
magnificence of its various palaces and market streets. 
Round the Palace and Mosque which Mahdi had built, his 
attendants and their followers received grants of lands, 
and just as the Round City had come to be encompassed 
by the suburbs in which stood the Fiefs of the nobles 
belonging more especially to the Court of Mansur, so 
Rusafah, during the eleven years reign of Mahdi, became 
the centre of a town of palaces built by the next generation 
of courtiers. In the year 170 (786 a.d.), when the reign 
of Harun-ar-Rashid began, the three Eastern Quarters of 
Rusafah, ShammasTyah, and Mukharrim probably formed 
almost as great a city on the east side of the Tigris as 
was the City of Mansur with its suburbs on the west bank. 
The Caliph still lived in the Khuld Palace and most 
of the Diwans (or Government Offices) remained in the 
Round City, but his Wazir JaTar, the Barmecide, had 
recently built himself a palace ou the eastern Tigris bank 
below the Mukharrim Quarter (which palace subsequently 
formed the nucleus of the later Palaces of the Caliphs), and 
much of the business of state was, during the reign of 
Harun, transacted in Eastern Baghdad under the supervision 
of Ja‘far. 

The fall of the Barmecides cast its gloom over the later 
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years of Hariin-ar-Rasliid, and shortly after the death of the 
great Caliph the rivalry which had from their birth existed 
between his two sons — Ainin, whose mother was the Abbasid 
Princess Zubaydah, and Mamun the son of a Persian bond- 
woman — broke out into civil war. The Caliphate belonged 
by right to Amin, but Harun had named Mamun next in 
the succession, and meanwhile had appointed him Governor 
for life of Khurasan and the whole eastern half of the 
Empire, The Caliph Amin, after succeeding peaceably to 
the throne, had at first remained inactive at Baghdad, but 
before long he precipitated the crisis by naming his own 
son, Musa, heir apparent, thus attempting to deprive 
Mamun of the succession. Thereupon Mamun took up 
arms, nominally in defence of his future rights, and causing 
his brother Amin to be solemnly deposed in all the Mosques 
of Persia, Syria, and Arabia (which provinces had declared 
for him), the armies of Mamun advanced through Persia 
on lower Mesopotamia, preparatory to the siege of Baghdad. 

Amin meanwhile had shut himself up in the capital, 
and Mamun, who himself remained safely established in 
Khurasan, had given the command of the invading force 
to two cf his generals, namely Harthamah, who marched 
to attack Baghdad from the east, and Tahir (subsequently 
founder of the Tahirid Dynasty of Khurasan), who, after 
crossing the Tigris at Madain (Ctesiphon) into lower 
Mesopotamia, was ordered to come up the great Kufah 
Road and thus invest the city from the western side. The 
accounts in Tabari ^ name the exact positions of the troops. 
Harthamah, on the eastern side, after defeating the army 
which Amin had sent to oppose him atNahrawan, established 
his headquarters on the hither side of the canal called 
the Nahr Bin, probably near the spot w^here the Palace 
of the Pleiades was afterwards built, and then fortified 
his camp with a wall and a ditch. His right wing was 
before the ShamiiiaJyah Gate on the river bank above 
the city, while his left wing occupied a pleasure palace 

o Titian, lii. 837 to 92*5. For the editions of Tvorks quoted in this and the 
followin^^ notes see ray former paper J.li.A.S., 1895, p. 7. 
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built by Amlu in the plain called the Rakkah of the 
Kalwadba District below the city. At this date Eastern 
Baghdad had no city walls, but the townspeople proceeded 
to build barricades to block the roads at their exit from 
the city, and from gate to gate the line of houses and 
garden walls served as the outer line of defence. 

On the western side Tahir settled his headquarters in 
the garden outside the Anbar Gate, where the Anbar Bridge 
crossed the Trench that went by his name, and he forthwith 
began his attack on the outlying suburbs of this side. The 
houses in the Harbiyah Quarter were soon destroyed by 
his catapults (Manjamk), and the ruin effected is described 
as extending from the Tigris bank at the Baghlyin Quarter 
round past the Syrian Gate to the Kufah Gate, and thence 
down to the line of the Sarat Canal. Fire completed the 
destruction begun by the catapults, the great Mills at the 
junction of the two Sarat Canals were in part destroyed, 
and all the suburbs from the Quarter of Huinayd down 
to the Karkhaya Canal are stated to have been laid in 
ruins. The siege dragged on from month to month, and 
the inhabitants of the city began to suffer horrible privations. 
The Princess Zubaydah, widow of Harun-ar-Rashld, was 
driven out of her palace in the Zubaydiyah Fief near the 
Katrabbul Gate and now joined her son in the Round 
City, which with the Khuld Palace ^d the suburbs 
immediately to the south along the river bank, became the 
last refuge of Amin and the garrison. 

Little by little the line hemming them in was drawn 
tighter, and all efforts to break through failed. A great 
fight took place in the Kunasah Quarter, and the garrison 
attempted a sally in the neighbourhood of the road called 
the Darb-al-Hijarah beyond the Muhawwal Gate, on which 
occasion Tahir came near to lose his life, but the besieged, 
after performing prodigies of valour, were again driven 
back. In order to facilitate the despatch of reinforcements 
to and from the army under Harthamah on the eastern river 
bank, Tahir had moored a new Bridge of Boats across the 
Tigris above Baghdad. He now ordered a general attack to 
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be made by Hartbamab on tbe east side, and tbe Kburasan 
Gate of tbe Shammasfyah having been taken by storm, tbis 
immediately led to tbe fall of East Baghdad. The siege 
bad begun before the end of the year 196 a.h., and it was 
in the beginning of 198 that Harthamab having at length 
become master of Rusafab, Sbammaslyah, and Mnkharrim, 
namely the three quarters which lay on the Persian side 
of the Tigris, now proceeded to cut the main Bridge of 
Boats, and thus isolate the City of Mansur. 

Meanwhile in Western Baghdad, when it was seen that 
the defence was failing, the merchants had begun to parley, 
and the troops of Amm were ever deserting in increasing 
number. Tahir, who already occupied the Quarters on the 
southern side of the Bound City, namely the Sharklyah, 
with Karkh and its great markets, had recently succeeded in 
destroying the two masonry bridges — the Old Bridge and the 
!New — over the Sarat Canal, by which the highroads from the 
Kiifah and Basrah Gates passed out into the suburbs. The 
unfortunate Caliph Amin now finally retired, with his 
mother Zubaydah, to the Palace of the Golden Gate in 
the centre of the Round City, egress to the Tigris being 
still preserved through the Khuld Palace and its gardens ; 
hut here the western river hank was already commanded 
by the catapults of Harthamah, whose troops had occupied 
the whole eastern side, and Tahir now began to invest the 
walls of the Round City. His lines, we are told by Tabari, 
ran from the Tigris at the foot of the Khuld Gardens, up the 
Sarat Canal, past the Basrah Gate to the Kufab Gate, 
and thence turned north back to the river, after blocking 
tbe Syrian Gate, the Tigris bank being regained immediately 
above the Kbuld Palace, 

The end could not long be delayed. The Khuld Palace 
on the river had to be deserted, having become untenable 
from the stones shot by the catapults which Harthamah 
had planted in the Mukharrim Quarter; and Amin, after 
a vain attempt to find shelter by shutting himself up in 
the Palace of the Golden Gate, was driven to surrender, 
bearing Harthamah less than Tahir, Amin set out in secret 
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and embarked to cross the river to the camp of the besiegers 
on the east side, but by ilhchance, or through treachery, 
the boat was overturned, and the luckless Caliph, after 
swimming to shore and again seeking shelter on the western 
bank, was taken prisoner by the enemy’s troops. Forthwith, 
by order of Tahir, be was put to death in the garden near 
the Anbar Grate, his head being despatched to Mamun in 
Khurasan as a proof that the war was now at an end. 

The reign of Mamun, who some months after these events 
arrived in Baghdad, witnessed the rebuilding of the half- 
ruined capital ; but the Round City would appear never 
to have recovered from the effects of this disastrous siege, 
and Mamun, when resident in Baghdad, for the most part 
lived in the Barmecide Palace below the Mukharrim Quarter 
on the east bank, which, after having been greatly enlarged 
by the Wazlr Hasan Ibn Sabi, now came to be known as 
the Hasani Palace. 

After the death of Mamun and the accession of his brother 
Mu‘tasim, the riotous behaviour of the Turkish Body Guard 
ultimately forced that Caliph to betake himself to Saraarra, 
which for a time became the capital of the Caliphate. 
Here Mu'tasira, and after his death six of the succeeding 
Caliphs, reigned and built palaces, while successive Captains 
of the Guard controlled the affairs of the Empire at their 
pleasure. This was the second period in the history of the 
Abbasids, namely that of the long tyranny of the Turkish 
Guard, which only came to an end with the advent of the 
Buyid Princes. While the Caliphs lived at Samarra, 
Baghdad was under the rule of governors, mostly Tahirids ; 
for Tahir, after bringing Amin to his death, had prudently 
retired from the court of Mamun to live as a semi- 
independent Prince in Khurasan, where he died in 207 
(822 A.D.), and in the next generation, during the period 
when the Caliphs were the puppets of the Body Guard, 
various members of this great family occupied the chief 
provincial governorships throughout the Abbasid dominions. 
Thus while Tahir was succeeded by his immediate descen- 
dants, to the third generation, in the principality of 
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Khurasan, one Tahirid cousin was governor of Baghdad 
and another superintended afEairs in the two boly cities of 
•Mecca and Medina, while Khuwarizra (modern Khiva), 
the Herat province, with Tabaristan and Juzjan on the 
Caspian Sea, were all under the rule of such deputies as 
the head, for the time being, of this powerful house chose 
to appoint. 

The period of fifty-eight years during which the Caliphate 
had its seat at Samarra was interrupted in 251 (865 a,d.) 
by the episode of the flight to Baghdad of the Caliph 
]\ru8ta‘in, who made this attempt to escape from the 
tyranny of the Turkish Guard, Then followed the second 
siege of Baghdad, of about a yearns duration, MustaTn 
making a stubborn resistance against the troops despatched 
from Samarra by his cousin, the rival Caliph Mu'tazz, 
whom the Captain of the Guard had set up in his place. 
During this second siege, Baghdad was defended by 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd- Allah, a grandson of Tahir, who, 
rather more than half a century before, had besieged the 
city in the interests of Mamun ; but on this occasion it 
w^as Rusafah or East Baghdad that became the headquarters 
of the defence, not West Baghdad with the Round City, 
as had been the case in the time of Amin. For the details 
of this siege, also, we are indebted to the pages of Tabari,' 
who possibly himself witnessed some of the incidents that 
he describes, since he must have been nearly thirty years 
of age at the date in question. 

As soon as Musta‘in had reached Rusafah he ordered the 
Governor, Muhammad the Tahirid, to block the roads 
leading from Samarra by cutting the dykes of the canals 
above Baghdad, and he next set to work to surround both 
the Eastern City and the Western with walls. As already 
said, the Caliph had his headquarters in Rusafah, and on 
the east side the new wall began at the Sharnmasiyah Gate 
on the Tigris bank, some distance above the Palace of 
Mabdi, where MustaTn now lodged. Sweeping round through 


^ Ta'bari, iii, 1553 to 1578. 
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a quarter of a circle, past the Baradan Gate to the Khurasan 
Gate at the town end of the great highroad leading to 
Persia and the East, the new wall thus enclosed the Rusafah * 
and Shammasiyah Quarters ; then curving back through 
another quarter circle, it included the Mukharrim Quarter, 
and finally came to the Tigris bank again at the Gate of 
the Tuesday Market. In West Baghdad the wall began 
at the Gate of the Fief of Zubaydah, so as to include 
the Upper Harbour, and passing to the Katrabbul Gate 
followed up the line of the Trench of Tahir, probably as 
far as the Anbar Gate — the Bab>al-Hadld (the Iron Gate) 
being especially mentioned during the siege operations. 
From the Trench the wall curved down in a great semi- 
circle, enclosing the City of Mansur, until it rejoined the 
Tigris some distance to the east of the Basrah Gate, 
near the Palace of Humayd. The exact line followed 
by the wall between the Tahirid Trench and the Palace 
of Humayd is, unfortunately, not given. A ditch was dug 
outside the line of wall wheresoever no canal already existed, 
and the total cost of these fortifications is reported to have 
amounted to 330,000 dinars or gold pieces, equivalent to 
about £160,000. 

The main attack on the part of the besieging troops from 
Sainarra was directed against the Shammaslyah Gate on 
the east side, and against the Katrabbul Gate on the west 
bank; but from the wall of the Fief of Zubaydah, and 
along the Trench, the defenders greatly harassed their 
opponents by stones from the catapults erected over the 
various gateways. At the end of several months of blockade 
a general assault was finally ordered by the besiegers, who 
made their attack all along the line from the Yasiriyah 
Quarter and the Anbar Gate on the west, to the Khurasan 
Gate at the eastern extremity of the Shammaslyah Quarter. 
The attack succeeded, for after the Upper Bridge of Boats 
had been burnt, the defences were at length carried, and 
Musta‘Iu being now driven out of Rusafah, was taken 
prisoner and forced to abdicate. Before long he came to 
his death at the hands of his captors, and the Turk Body 
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Guard then returned victorious to their nominal sovereign 
Mu‘taz 2 : in Samarra, whom three years later they likewise 
* deposed and murdered. 

As has already been pointed out, the partial ruin of 
Western Baghdad, more especially of the Round City of 
Mansur, had followed as the result of the first siege in the 
time of Amin. This second siege under MustaTn now 
brought about the ruin of the three Northern Quarters 
of East Baghdad, namely Rusafah, Sammasiyah, and 
Mukharrim. The Turkish Body Guard bad for the time 
triumphed, but before another thirty years had elapsed, 
events occurred which caused Samarra to be deserted by 
the Caliphs, and MuHadid (nephew of MuTazz), who 
succeeded to the throne in 279 (892 a.d.), permanently 
re-established the Caliphate in the older capital. Settling 
in East Baghdad, he laid the foundations of the great 
complex of Palaces which stood on the Tigris bank below 
the Mukharrim Quarter, forming the great Harim, or 
Haramayn (the Precincts), which was afterwards commonly 
known as the Dar-al-Khilafali (the Abode of the Caliphate). 
These Precincts became the nucleus of the later city, which 
developed from the line of suburbs spreading round the 
land side of the great Palace of the Caliphs. This was 
walled in at a later date, and at the present time still 
exists, forming the modern city of Baghdad on the east 
bank of the Tigris. 

It is to the writers who flourished during the last quarter 
of the third century (the ninth a.d.), namely Ya^kubi, Ibn 
Rustab and Ibn Serapion, that we owe our first, and indeed 
our only systematic descriptions of Baghdad. Ya%ubl 
begins by describing the Round City as originally founded 
in the reign of Mansur, and then passes on to a detailed 
account of its suburbs, concluding with a brief notice of 
the three Eastern Quarters of Rusafah, Shammasiyah, and 
Mukharrim. The description of the canals given by our 
next authority, Ibn Serapion, supplements Ya‘kubi, and 
enables us (as already said) to plot out the topography by 
a rough system of triangulation ; Ibn Rustah adding some 
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few additional details. The critical exarni nation of these 
three authorities, however, need not now detain us; they 
form the chief basis of the whole of the description of* 
Baghdad which, in book form, will shortly be published, 
and their works will there be fully reviewed. Points of 
detail in the plan of the city are supplemented by incidental 
notices of events under various years, occurring in the 
volumes of the great chronicle of Tabari, more especially 
in his descriptions of the two earlier sieges as alreadv 
mentioned, and thus the earlier accounts cau be filled in 
and completed. 

A matter that must be noted in connection with these 
and the following descriptions of Baghdad, is the curiously 
arbitrary way in which the Arab geographers regard the 
position of the Round City of Mansur in relation to the 
points of the compass, and to the system of canals and roads 
that surrounded it. They appear to assume that the Tigris 
held its course entirely from west to east, and hence lay 
to the north of the city of Mansur ; farther, that the Sarat 
Canal (branching from the ‘Isa Canal) ran in a direction 
from south to north before flowing out into the Tigris, and 
thus passed to the emt of the Round City. On these 
suppositions, which a glance at the map will show only 
agree very partially with the facts of the case, all the earlier 
topographical descriptions are based. Thus the Baduraya 
District is spoken of as lying east of the Sarat, while the 
Katrabbul District was to the west of this stream ; we, on 
the other hand, should rather have said that these districts 
(respectively above and below the Round City) lay to 
the south and north of the Sarat. Again, Ya‘kuhl, in 
describing the suburbs near the Muhawwal Gate states that 
along the Sarat, going up-stream south (we should say west), 
there are certain Fiefs lying to the uesticard (we should 
say north) of this canal, and he always refers to the City of 
Mansur as occupying its tvesiern bank. This arbitrary view 
in regard to the main points of the compass must probably 
account for the reference made by Mas‘udi to the Bab-al- 
Hadid (the Iron Gate) ou the Talurid Trench as a gate 
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of Baghdad that opened towards the south/’ the explana- 
tion being that since the Trench must curve away at 
nearly a right angle on leaving the Sarat, the Gates along 
its upper course were described as opening towards the 
south,” because the Trench which bifurcated from the Sarat 
was held to flow west before turning north to flow into the 
Tigris in a course parallel to that of its parent stream the 
Sarat.^ 

To complete the list of our earliest authorities it remains 
to be mentioned that, besides his work on Geography (giving 
us the detailed description of Baghdad), Ya^kubl also wrote 
a History, which he finished in the year 260 (874 a.d.) ; 
and dating from rather more than half-a-century later we 
have the celebrated work called “ The Meadows of Gold ” 
by Mas^udL From the pages of both these historical 
works, as from the chronicle of Tabari already mentioned, 
innumerable small details may be gleaned for the topography 
of Baghdad, which, though incidental and fragmentary, 
are often invaluable for fixing minor points. 

The half-century which followed on the return of the 
Caliphs to Baghdad, and which preceded the advent of 
the Buyids, witnessed the completion of the three great 
palaces, the Firdiis, the Hasanl, and the Taj, with the 
Mosque of the Caliph, in the southern part of East Baghdad 
along the river hank. These palaces, it will be remembered, 
lay immediately to the south of the Gate of the Tuesday 
Market in the city wall, which Musta‘Ia had built during 
the second siege; and before long East Baghdad thus came 
to he almost doubled in area. During the later years of 
the third century (the ninth a.d.) this older wall, which 
ran in a semicircle round the three northern quarters of 
Rusafah, Sbaramaslyah, and Mukharrim, must either have 
been purposely destroyed or else have been allowed to fall 
to ruin, for the new quarters round the Palaces in part 
overlapped the Mukharrim Quarter. Meanwhile, in the 

^ Instances are too numerous for reference in full, but the following will be 
sufficient to proye what is stated above. Ya‘kubi 214, Ilukaddasi l2o/Maa‘udi 
Yi, 482, Yakut i, 640, Alarasid li, 4a6. 
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early years of the fourth century (which began 912 a.d.), 
the walls of the Round City of Mansur, in West Baghdad, 
had likewise fallen to complete ruin, as also the two older 
Palaces of the Golden Gate and the Khuld; the ground 
here coming to be taken up by the new quarters that sur- 
rounded the Basrah Gate, and the Bab-al-Muhawwal to the 
west of the Round City on the great highroad leading 
towards Anbar. 


REFERENCES TO PLAN OF BAGHDAD. 
No. 2. 


1. Mosque of Mahdi in Rusafah, 

mth the Tombs of the Caliphs 
aud the Shrine of Abu 
Hanifah. 

2. Great Dyke of Muhzz-ad-Dawlah. 

3. Mosque of the Sultan, 

4 . Gate of the Sultan (modern Bah- 

al-Mu^azzam). 

6. Gate of Khurasan, or Bab-az- 
^afariyah (modem Bab-al- 
Wustani). 

6. Gate of Halbah (modem Bab-at- 

Talisra). 

7. Gate of Kalwadha, or Bab-al- 

Basalivah ; later Gate of 
Khalai (?) (modern Bab-ash- 
Sharki) . 

8. The Abraz Gate. 

9. Archway of the Armourers. 

10. Archway of the Artihcer and the 

Great Square. 

11. The Mukhtarah Quarter. 

12. The Muktadiyah Quarter. 

13. The Tuesday Market, or Market of 

the Sultan. 

14. The Mamuniyah Quarter. • 


15. The Tomb of ‘Ahd - al - Kadir 

Gilani. 

16. The Persian Bastion. 

17. Monastery of Zandaward. 

18. The Azaj Gate. 

19. The Nizamiyah College. 

20. The Public Gate (Bab-aPAmmah). 

21. The Mosque of the Caliph. 

22. The Hasaui Palace. 

23. The faj Palace. 

24. The Mustansiriyah College. 

25. The Shrine of Ma‘ruf Karkhi ; 

a short distance to the south-east 
of which stands the so-called 
Tomb of Zubaydah. 

26. The Mosque of Mansur. 

27. The Shrine of Junayd in the 

Shuniziyah Cemetery. 

28. Gardens of the Rakkah. 

29. Tombs of Zubaydah and of the 

Buy id Princes near the Shrines 
of the Imams Musa-al-Kazim 
and jSIuhamniad-at-Taki (the 
Kazimayn). 

30. Tomb of *'Abd Allah, son of Ihn 

Hanbal. 


The Turk Body Guard, since the return of the Caliphs 
from Samaria, had lost all power, and in 334 (946 a.d.) 
the third of the periods into which it has been found 
convenient to divide the history of the Abbasids began, 
its outset being marked by the arrival of the Buyid Prince 
Mu‘izz-ad-Dawlah in Baghdad. The period of the Buyid 
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supremacy lasted for rather more than a century, and was 
characterized by the erection of many fine buildings in 
the capital of the Caliphate. The Buyid Princes were 
Persian by descent and ShTah by sympathy ; they had 
subjugated both Mesopotamia and the region now known 
as Persia, where various members of the family occupied 
the provincial governments, while the Prince, who was the 
head of the house, as a rule made Baghdad his residence, 
and from this centre of government controlled the Caliph, 
and in his name strove to dominate all Eastern Islam. 

The Buyid Princes built their Palaces in East Baghdad 
on the ground formerly occupied by the Shammaslyah and 
part of the Mukharrim Quarters ; and these Palaces, which 
their successors the Saljuk Princes took over and enlarged, 
were known by the name of the Dar-as-Sultanah (the Abode 
of the Sultanate). The buildings were begun under Mu‘izz- 
ad-Dawlah the Buyid, who had especially entitled himself 
to the lasting gratitude of the people of Baghdad by 
erecting a huge Dyke which, when kept in repair, prevented 
the inundation of the city by the flooding of the streams 
flowing out into the Tigris at the Shamnia^Ivah lowlands. 
At a later date his nephew and successor ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah 
built a hospital in West Baghdad on the ruins of the Xhuld 
Palace, and this for three centuries was a school of medical 
science which became famous throughout the East under 
the name of the Bimaristan ‘Adudi (the Hospital of *Adud- 
ad-Dawlah). 

During the century of the Buyid supremacy we have the 
three first names in the long list of the Arab geographers, 
namely, Istakhri, Ibn-Hawkal, and Mukaddasi, each of 
whom gives a succinct description of Baghdad. The 
geography of Istakhri, who wrote in 340 (951 a.d.), was 
re-edited and enlarged by Ibn-Hawkal in 367 (978 a.d.) ; 
but as regards Baghdad, the two accounts are practically 
identical, except for very few minor details.^ They describe 
East Baghdad as almost entirely taken up by the palaces. 


1 Istakhri, 83 ; Ibn-Hawkal, 164. 
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namely, in the first place by the Palaces of the Caliph, or 
!^riin (the royal precincts), these extending south with 
their gardens as far down as the Nahr Bin two leagues 
distant from the centre of the town ; and secondly, by the 
great Palace of the Buy id Sultan in the upper part of the 
city. The walls of these yarious palaces are said to have 
formed a continuous line along the Tigris bank from the 
Shatnmasiyah Quarter down-stream for a distance of about 
five miles. Opposite the Shammasiyah of the eastern bank 
lay the Harbiyah Quarter in West Baghdad, and below 
this was Karkh, which further had given its name in 
general parlance to all that half of Baghdad which lay to 
the west of the Tigris; East Baghdad being still known 
as the Kusafah side, or as the quarter of the Bab-at-Tak, 
from the great arched gate of this name at the head of the 
Main Bridge. 

Istakhrl mentions three great Friday Mosques as in use 
at his date, namely, the Mosque of Busafah, and that of 
the Palace of the Caliph in East Baghdad, with the old 
Mosque of the City of Mansur in West Baghdad ; while 
Ibu-Hawkal (a quarter of a century later) adds a fourth, 
this having come into use by his time, namely, the Mosque 
at Baratha on the road to Muhawwal town, originally 
a shrine dedicated to the Caliph ‘Ali, whom the ShPahs 
more especially hold in honour. In Kalwadha also, a league 
distance down the river on the east side, there was at 
this date a great Mosque which might rightfully be 
considered as belonging to Baghdad, seeing that the houses 
of the Eastern City were continuous from below the Palaces 
of the Caliph to this outlying township. Both Istakhri 
and Ibn-Hawkal, in spite of the numerous new-built palaces, 
deplore the ruin which had already befallen so many 
quarters ; thus Istakhri writes that all the road between 
the Main Bridge and the eastern Khurasan Gate had in 
former times been occupied by houses, but that in his 
time these for the most part were already in ruin. 

In Western Baghdad, Karkh is said still to be the most 
populous and best preserved quarter, and here the merchants 
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who lived at the Yasiriyah suburb had their houses of 
business. Istakhri then proceeds to give a detailed 
account (copied without acknowledgement by all subsequent 
authorities) of the ‘Isa Canal, flowing through Karkh, 
which was navigable for boats all the way from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris ; its numerous unnavi gable branches, 
namely the Sarat Canal and other minor channels, ramifying 
throughout the adjacent quarters. The extreme breadth 
across both halves of the city (East and West Baghdad) 
Is^khri gives at five miles (the same as the length given 
for the Palace walls along the eastern river bank), and his 
account concludes with the remark that the gardens of the 
Palaces of the Caliph and others, in East Baghdad, were 
almost entirely irrigated by water-channels derived from 
the Ifahrawan Canal, since the Tigris ran at too low a level 
for its waters to be brought into the city, except by the 
mechanical contrivance of the water-wheel, called Dulab, 
which involved much labour. 

The account of Baghdad written by Mukaddasi in 375 
(985 A.D.) is less interesting than might have been expected 
from the other portions of his excellent and original work.^ 
He mentions few topographical details, but after expatiating 
on the many advantages of position and climate which 
Mansur gained by selecting this particular site for his 
capital, he passes on to lament the present ruin of the great 
city, which he fears will soon rival Samarra in its state 
of chronic insurrection and infamous misrule. In Karkh, 
on the west bank, he mentions the Fief of RabP as the 
most populous quarter, and states that on this side were 
to be found most of the Markets and fine houses still 
standing in spite of the general decay. He speaks of the 
Hospital lately built by ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah opposite the 
Bridge of Boats leading to East Baghdad ; and in this 
other half of the city the best preserved quarters were, he 
says, those lying round the Bab-at-Tak (the great Arch 
at the Bridgehead), and near the Dar-al-Amlr, namely the 


^ Mukaddasi, 119. 
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Palace of the Buyid Princes recently built over part of 
the Shammaslyah Quarter. 

‘Adud-ad-Dawlah had died in Baghdad during the year 
372 (982 A.D.), a short time before Mukaddasi wrote tiiis 
description, and he was buried (as all good ShPahs should 
be) at Mashhad ^Ali, the celebrated shrine on the Euphrates, 
where the grave of the Caliph ‘All was said to have been 
made. After the death of 'Adud-ad-Dawiah the Buyid 
power declined, and a period of internecine war followed, 
which only ended in 447 (1055 a.d.), when Tughril Beg, 
the Saljuk, after suppressing the last Buyid Prince, became 
master of Baghdad. With him begins the period of the 
Saljuk supremacy (the fourth period in the history of 
Abbasids), which lasted about a century, and is celebrated 
for the acts and deeds of Alp Arslan and Malik Shah. 
The Saljuks were of the Turk race (the Buyids had been 
Persians), and unlike their predecessors, the Saljuk Princes 
for the most part did not reside in Baghdad, but maintained 
there a deputy who acted as their Lieutenant-Governor of 
Mesopotamia. He resided in Baghdad, occupying the Buyid 
Palace now generally called the Palace of the Sultanate ; 
thus Baghdad already in Saljiik times was no longer 
nominally even the seat of government in the East. 

Dating from the earlier years of the Saljuk period we 
have a work called “ The History of Baghdad,’* written by 
Khatib in 450 (1058 a.d.), which still unfortunately remains 
in MS. It is full of interesting details in regard to the 
origin and position of the various buildings in both the 
western and eastern quarters of tlie city, and much of 
it has been copied, without any acknowledgement, by later 
compilers, such as Yakut. Ibis work of Khatib contains, 
for instance, the account of the Greek Embassy to Baghdad 
in the year 305 (917 a.d.),^ with the description of the 

I See J.R.A.S. for 1897, p. 35. The full name of the writer is Ahmad ibn 
‘All al- Khatib al-Baghdiidi, and I have adopted the name Khatib, meaning 
the “Preacher,” merely for convenience of brevity. The British Museum has 
three MSS. of his work, and there is also another good copy in the Bibliotheque 
Rationale in Paris. The MS. which is referred to in the following pages is that 
numbered Or. 1607 of the British Museum Catalogue. 


J.E A,8. 1899. 


56 
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Palaces of the Caliphs in the time of Muktadir, and though 
Khatib is in great part merely a compiler, his book is 
a compilation at first hand citing authorities, which is 
more than unfortunately can be said of the works of many 
later writers. 

The century of the Saljuk supremacy witnessed the great 
expansion of East Baghdad, for during the reign of 
Muktadi (fifth in descent from Muktadir) suburbs were 
founded and grew up round the Palaces of the Caliph which 
in the reign of his son and successor Mustazhir w^ere 
surrounded by the city wall that still exists. As showing 
the wide extent of the metropolis on both banks of the 
river before the reign of Mustazhir, Khatib reports that 
when he lived in Baghdad there were six Great Mosques 
where the Public Prayers were always said on the Friday. 
These were, four in West Baghdad, namely, the Mosque 
of Mansur in the Basrah Gate Quarter, the Mosque of the 
Harblyah Quarter, that of the Fief of Zubaydah, and the 
Mosque of Baratlia half-way to Muhawwal on the 'Isa 
Canal ; while in East Baghdad there were only two Friday 
Mosques, namely, the old Mosque in Eusafah and that 
which the Caliph 'Ali MuktafI had built near the Hasani 
I^ilace.^ 

Khatib also gives some important data concerning the 
area covered by the houses of Baghdad in his day ; fully 
confirming what has been told us in the previous century 
by IstakbrI, to the effect that the city had then already 
extended over an area of laud measuring five miles across 
in every direction. The statements found in Khatib are 
reckoned in terms of the Jarih, a land measure which was 
a square of sixty ells side. Adopting t wen tv- three inches 
as the mean of the various estimates for the length of the 
ell {(Ihiva^), three Jaribs and a third may be taken as 
equivalent to our acre, or in other words ten Jaribs are 

1 It is important to distiniriiish between the two Caliphs ‘Ali Mnktafi 289 
(902 A,D.; and Muhammad Muktati bHO (1136 a.d.), hence the addition of the 
personal name. For the same rea'^on I write Mansur Rashid 629 (1135^ to 
di^tiiiguibh this Caliph from Harun-ar-Rashid 170 (786 a.u.). Khatib 
f. 103a ; and tor what follows see f. 108a, b. ‘ ^ 
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equal to three acres, and the English, square mile would 
contain 2,133 Jarlbs.^ 

Coming now to the statements made by Khatib we find 
that three valuations of the area of the city at different 
epochs are recorded. The earliest dates from the time when 
Muwaffak, brother of the Caliph Mu^tamid, was in Baghdad 
— presumably therefore about the year 270 (884 a.d. ) — 
during the Zanj rebellion, while the Caliphs still resided 
at Samarra. It is reported that East Baghdad at this time 
covered 26,250 Jaribs, West Baghdad covering 17,500 
Jaribs, of which total the cemeteries counted for 74 Jaribs. 
These figures give an area of about 12| and 8^ square miles 
respectively for the two halves of the city, East and West, 
or 21 square miles in total, the cemeteries occupying rather 
more than 22 acres of this space. 

Next, at some date nearer to the time of Khatib, which 
is not exactly specified, but when Baghdad had once more 
become the Abode of the Caliphate,’’ the numbers recorded 
are : — 27,000 Jaribs for East Baghdad, and for the older 
city on the western bank at one time 26,750 Jaribs, but 
at another time 16,750 Jaribs, unless, indeed, the higher 
of these figures be regarded as merely a clerical error for 
the lower, though as against this supposition it is to be 
remarked that each figure as cited by Khatib is vouched 
for on a separate authority. These figures work out as 
the equivalent of 12f square miles for East Baghdad, and 
for the lower estimate of the western city somewhat under 
eight square miles. In round numbers 20 ^ square miles 
for both sides at this lower estimate for West Baghdad, 
while the sum-total would come up to about twenty-five 
square miles if we accept the higher figure. 

These calculations cannot of course be regarded as very 
exact, but the Arabs were, for their time, skilful land 
surveyors, practising the art for their fiscal assessments 
and for the laying down of the irrigation canals. Further, 
as above noted, these figures tend to confirm the estimate 

^ For this estimate of the Jarib compare Mawardi. edited hy M. Enger, 
p. 265. (Bonn, 1653.) 
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already given by Istakbri, wbicb, at five miles across, length 
and breadth, would give twenty-five square miles for the 
square, and 19^ square miles for the area of a circle with 
this diameter.^ How much Baghdad has decreased since 
the times of the Caliphs is apparent from the fact that 
at the present day East Baghdad is computed to cover 
an area of 591 acres, while in West Baghdad the remains 
known as the Old Town comprise only 146 acres, giving 
a total for both sides which is equivalent to rather over 
one square mile and a sixth. 

The Saljuks, as already said, had inherited from their 
predecessors, the Buyids, the great Palace and Government 
OflSces called the Dar-as-Sultanah in the upper part of the 
Eastern City. On the south side of this Malik Shah in 485 
(1092 A.D.) founded the great Saljuk Mosque known as the 
Jami‘-a8-Sultan, while at about the same time his Wazir, the 
celebrated Nizam-al-Mulk, built and endowed the Nizamiyah 
College on the land by the Tigris bank below the Palaces of 
the Caliph. These buildings both date from the reign of 
the Caliph MuktadI — 467 to 487 (1075 to 1094 a.d.) — in 
whose time also many new quarters were laid out to the 
north and east of the Palaces of the Caliphs, which quarters 
before long came to form the new town of East Baghdad. 
In 488 (1095 a.d.) at the beginning of the reign of the 
next Caliph, Mustazhir, this jN^ew City, lying about a mile 
below the Saljuk Palaces was surrounded by a wall pierced 
by four gates, which wall (as proved by the gates) is identical 
in its main lines with the present town wall of modem 
Baghdad. 

The Caliphate, even before the beginning of the Saljuk 
period, had already sunk into political insignificance, and 
the Caliphs having much spare time and considerable 
revenues employed their energies in palace building. It 
is indeed mainly to this period that the great Harim, or 
Precinct, as their residence came to be called, owes its 


' For the length of the side of the Jarxh, namely sixty ells, Khatih uses the 
term Hahl^ metuung a cord ’’ or ‘‘ rope,’* winch apparently is not given in this 
special sense in our dictionaries, and it may therefore he worth noting. 
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magnificence, as described in the pages of Yakut. He 
mentions in particular the great Eayhani}^!! (the Palace 
on the Perfumers' Market) and the second Palace of the 
Crown (Kasr>at-Taj), both of which were built at the close 
of the Saljuk period. 

In the year 530 (1136 A.D.), under the Caliph Mansur 
Eashid (not to be confounded with Harun-ar-RashId), 
Baghdad sustained a third siege, of only two months' 
duration however, by an army under command of Sultan 
Mas‘ud the Saljuk. The Sultan, who had pitched his siege 
camp at the Malikiyah, found no difficulty in investing 
the city, for the Governor of Wasit on the lower Tigris, 
sent him up reinforcements by boat which shut in the 
Caliph from the river side, while the populace, taking 
advantage of the troubles, ruse in insurrection, plundered 
the quarters of the Western City, and sacked the Palace 
called the Tahirid Harim, where, it is said, they gained an 
iranmnse booty. After a blockade of fifty days, the Caliph 
Mansur Eashid finally fled to Mosul, and was there forced to 
abdicate, his uncle, Muhammad Muktafi, being set up in his 
place, and Sultan Mas‘ud retired with his army eastward.^ 

A fourth siege took place twenty-one years later during 
the reign of the Caliph Muhammad Muktafi, whose relations 
with Sultan Muhammad, nephew and successor of Sultan 
Mas^ud aforesaid, had become so strained in 551 a.h. that 
the Saljuk Sultan, marching into Trak, appeared with his 
army before the walls of Baghdad in the month Dhu-1- 
Ka‘adab of that year (January, 1157 a.d.). The Caliph 
forthwith shut himself up in East Baghdad, where a great 
store of munitions and provisions by his orders had already 
been bi ought together, and the city walls were well pro- 
vided with both catapults and mangonels, the towers being 
garrisoned' by cross-bowmen. Further, barges, also carrying 
cross-bowmen and catapults, were set to patrol the Tigris, 
where the Bridges of Boats had been taken up in order 
thoroughly to guard the river side of the Eastern City. 


1 Tlie details of the third siege of Baghdad are given by Ibn-al-Athir, xi, 26. 
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Marching down the great Khurasan road, Sultan 
Muhammad efiFected a junction with his Lieutenant, the 
Governor of Mosul, and himself crossed the Tigris above 
Baghdad. The attack was delivered in two divisions, 
namely, from the western quarter and from the north-east, 
where part of the Saljuk army occupied the great Palace 
of the Sultans outside the city wall. Up-stream, above 
Baghdad, Sultan Muhammad had already spanned the Tigris 
by a new Bridge of Boats, thus conveniently to connect 
the two portions of his army. His own headquarters were 
o!i the Sarat Canal, and from time to time he himself crossed 
to the Palace of the Sultans in order to urge on the siege 
operations. In East Baghdad the city walls were closely 
invested by his troops, in spite of frequent sallies from 
within the town, and the besiegers shortly after their arrival 
were reinforced from Hillah, Kiifah, Wasit, and Basrah. 
In spite of numbers, however, they made but little progress, 
and at the end of two months the Sultan found that his 
advanced positions had come to be so harassed by the 
mangonels of the townspeople that he was forced to shift 
his headquarter camp in West Baghdad, and retire westward 
to the line of the Gsii Canal. Ilis troops had more than 
once made an attack against the river front of East Baghdad, 
w^here there was no city wall, only the line of the great 
Palaces and gardens of the Caliph; but coming to the 
assault in their boats they were always beaten off by the 
Baghdad people, and they had lost many of their best men. 

Meanwhile in the month Safar of 552 (March, 1157 a.d.) 
the Hajj Caravan from Mecca arrived on its return journey^ 
and the Pilgrims were much scandalized at the spectacle 
of the Commander of the Faithful being assaulted in his 
own capital by the Saljuk Sultan. Further, in the course 
of the last two months, the Caliph Muktafi had successfully 
turned the arts of diplomacy against his adversary, and 
Sultan Muhammad, in addition to the ill-success of the 
siege, now found himself threatened by treason at home, 
where a relative was working to supplant him in his capital 
city of Hamadan. Matters now went rapidly from bad to 
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worse, aud in the following month of EabP 1 (April), after 
having been rather more than three months encamped before 
Baghdad, Sultan Muhammad in despair precipitately raided 
the siege. He had first to cross the Tigris by his new 
bridge above the Palace of the Sultans, before he could 
set out for Hamadan with his body-guard and personal 
followers, but his retreat being ill-organized, he came 
near to lose his baggage at the passage of the Bridge of 
Boats. The people of Baghdad, hearing of his departure, 
came pouring out of the city, stormed and sacked the Palace 
of the Sultans — the gates of W'hich they tore off, burning 
all the furniture within its precincts — and then suddenly 
advancing, the mob cut the communications between the 
body-guard of the Sultan and his army, which still remained 
encamped in West Baghdad. Sultan Muhammad, however, 
only delayed to recover his personal baggage, and then 
hastened his retreat along the Khurasan highroad towards 
Hamadan, leaving the main body of his army under the 
command of the Governor of Mosul to settle matters as 
they could. These were still in force on the western bank, 
but finding they were thus abandoned, the troops promptly 
retired north on Mosul, without any further molestation at 
the hands of the Baghdad people. 

The details of this siege, of which the foregoing is 
a condensed account, are graphically related by the con- 
temporary historian ‘Imad ad-Din of Isfahan, who was in 
Basrhdad at the time, and took the occasion of the retreat 
to indite a congratulatory ode to the Caliph Muktafi on 
the success of his arms. The account, it is true, adds little 
to our topographical knowledge, but in the dearth of 
contemporary writers it is not without interest.^ A notice 
of this fourth siege is also recorded iii the Chronicle 
of Ibn-al-Athir, who becomes our best general authority 
for Baghdad after the middle of the fourth century (the 
tenth A.n.) — when Tabari and his continuator ‘Arib have 
closed their annals — and this Chronicle carries us down t6 

' ‘Imad-ad-Din, ii, 246 to 255 (in Eeoueil des Textes relatifs a Phistoire des 
Svddjoucid^is par M. Ih. Ituut&ma, Leyden, iS89; ; Ibn-ai-Athu*, xi, 140. 
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the year 628 (1230 a.d.), namely to the reign of the father 
of the last Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad. 

The Saljuk supremacy may be said Tirtually to have 
come to an end with the death of Sultan San jar, the last 
of the great Saljuks, in 552 (1157 a.d.) ; after which began 
the fifth and last period in the Iiistory of Baghdad. This 
was characterized by the almost complete political insig- 
nificance of the Abbasid Caliphs ; and the Caliphate, after 
a century of this dotage, came to an end with the Mongol 
invasion under Hulagu in 656 (1258 a.d.). During this 
period the Caliphs were chiefly occupied in pulling down 
and rebuilding ephemeral palaces, and with laying out 
gardens within the Harim walls, all of which futilities 
appear to have greatly impressed the Persian Poet KhakanT, 
who visited Baghdad in 550 (1155 a.d.) on his pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He has left us a very rhetorical description 
(useless, unfortunately, for topographical purposes) of what 
he saw in ‘‘the Abode of the Caliphate”; the gardens, he 
says, are the equal of those of Paradise ; the waters of the 
Tigris, which are only comparable in their pellucidness to 
the Tears of the Virgin Mary, flow round past the Karkh 
Quaiter, and the river surface is everywhere covered with 
boats which Khakani likens to the Cradle of Jesus for 
their grace of build. 5Vith a good deal more in this style 
of bomba>t, and avoiding any detailed description of the 
town or its palaces, Khakani concludes his poem with a long 
panegyric of the Caliph Muhammad MuktafI, and of the 
various learned persons whom he saw in Baghdad.^ 

Benjamin of Tudela, the Jewish traveller, visited Baghdad 
a few years after the time of KhakanI, approximately in 
555 (1160 A.D.), but his narrative gives us little topo- 
graphical information, since his attention is wholly directed 
to enumerating the settlements of his co-religionists in 
Babylonia. He states, however, that in his time the Caliph 
only left his Palace once a year, namely, on the great 

* Khapm, p. 91, of the Lithographed Lucknow edition of 1294 (1877 a.d.). 
I have to thank my friend Professor E. G. Browne, of Cambridge, ior the loan 
of this work, which I should otherwise have tailed to &ee. 
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Feast Day at the close of the Ramadan Fast, when setting 
forth in procession he visited the Mosque near the Basrah 
Gate, which same Benjamin of Tudela says was the 
Metropolitan Mosque of the City, The Jarni* of the older 
City of Mansur is evidently the place here designated ; 
but it may be questioned (comparing this with the account 
left us by Ibn Jubayr a quarter of a century later) whether 
either the Caliph Muhammad Muktafi or M us tan j id really 
maintained the seclusion of which Benjamin of Tudela 
speaks.^ 

Contrasting with the futilities of the Persian Khiikani 
are the graphic descriptions given us by the Spanish Arab 
Ibn Jubayr who visited Baghdad some thirty years later, 
namely, in 580 (1184 a.d.). He was then on his way back 
from Mecca, and came up the great Kufah highroad from 
the south, having crossed the Euphrates at Hillah by the 
Bridge of Boats, recently established here by the Caliph 
Nasir for the convenience of the Pilgrims, who formerly 
had had to cross the great river in a ferry. After leaving 
the Euphrates, Ibn Jubayr passed through the town of 
Sarsar on the canal of that name, and entered Baghdad 
on the third day of the month Safar, 580 (17th May, 1184), 
alighting in the suburb of West Baghdad called the 
Kurayyah, which lay over against the Nizamiyah College 
of the Eastern City.^ 

Ibn Jubayr devotes many pages to the account of what 
he did during the fortnight of his sojourn in the 
capital of the Caliph Xasir, whom he had the honour of 
seeing on more than one occasion. He describes West 
Baghdad as being for the greater part in ruin. Its four 
moat populous quarters were : first, the Kurayyah suburb 
near the (later) Bridge of Boats, the best built in the first 
instance and the least dilapidated ; next to this was Karkh 
surrounded by its own wall ; and above lay the quarter 
of the Basrah Gate (for what still remained of the Round 

' ** The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela,” i, 97 (in Hebrew and English, by 
A. Asher, 1840). 

- “ The Travels of Ibn Jubayr,” edited by W. AVright, p. 219. 
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City had now come to be known by the name of its south- 
eastern Gate) with the Great Mosque of Mansur, still used 
for the Friday Prayers ; lastly, the quarter called the Shari* 
(the Highroad) along the Tigris bank above the ‘AdudI 
Hospital, the market of which connected the Shari* Quarter 
with the suburb of the Basrah Gate. Other, but less 
populous, quarters of West Baghdad were; the Harblyah, 
the highest on the river bank, and adjacent thereto the 
‘Attablyah Quarter, or the ‘Attabiyln. This last perpetuated 
the name of *Attab, great-grandson of Omayyah (the 
ancestor of the Omayyad Caliphs), and *Attab, who was 
a contemporary of the Prophet, had been named by 
Muhammad to be Governor of Mecca, a post which he also 
continued to hold during the reign of the Caliph Abu Bakr. 
The quarter of Baghdad which bore his name appears to 
have been occupied by his descendants who had settled 
there at an unknown period, and the name of the ‘Attabiyin 
afterwards obtained a world-wide renown by reason of the 
‘Attabi silk stuffs (in Europe called Tabby), which were 
first manufactured in this suburb.^ Further, I bn Jubayr 
saw the tomb of MaTuf Kaikhi near the Basrah Gate 
suburb, and the shrine of the Iiiiani Musa in the great 
cemetery to the north (known now as the Kazimayn), this 
last being surrounded by the graves of many distinguished 
and holy personages. 


^ This name has had a lon^ life. The ‘Attahi silks became famous throug-hout 
the Moslem world, and were imitated in other towns. IdrTsi in 548 (1 158 a u.) 
describes Almeria in Sourhern Spain as in his time possessing eight bundled 
looms for silk weaving, and the ‘Attabi stuffs are particularly mentioned auiono- 
tlio^e that were manutactured. The name passed into Spanish under the form 
Attabi^ and thence to Italian and French as bthis. The name lor a rich 
kind of silk is now obsolete in English, but in the seventeenth and ei<diteenth 
centuries the word was in common use. In February, 1608, when Elizabeth 
received the Venetian Envoy Scaramelli, the Queen is described as wearin<«' 
a dress of silver and white taby (“ vestita di tabi d'arireuto et bianco”). The 
Diary ot Samuel Pep\s recoicls how on October 18, 1661, he wore his false- 
tahy wa^tecoate with gold lace”; and a centurv later Miss Burnev on the 
occasion of the birthday of the Princess Koval at Windsor, September 29 1786 
appeared in a gown ot “lilac tabby.” Dr. Johnson gives the spelHug tabhn 
in his Dictionarj’, and explains it as “ a kind of waved silk,” addiuo- that the 
tabby-cat is so named from the brindled markings of the lur. It is^certaiuiv 
curio’iis that the common epithet applied to a cat in modern English should be 
derived from the name of a man who was a Companion of the Prophet 
Muhammad, and governor of Mecca in the seventh century a.d. ^ 
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Across tile river in East Baghdad, and opposite the 
Karim ay n, was the Quarter round the Tomb of Abu Haiufah, 
lying above Rusafah and its great Mosque, and round this 
last were seen the sepulchres of many other holy men, 
and more celebrated still the Tombs of the Caliphs. At 
a considerable distance below Eusafah came the Palaces 
of the Caliph, covering an area estimated at more than 
a quarter of the whole of the Eastern City, and the 
royal precincts were encircled by the various palaces of 
the Abba si d nobles, so to speak “ imprisoned in their 
grandeur.’’ Ibn Jubayr was much struck by the beauty of 
the gardens in this quarter ; hut he remarks that the 
markets of East Baghdad were almost entirely supplied by 
the produce of the lands under cultivation on the opposite 
or western bank. There were three Great Mosques for the 
Friday Prayers in use in East Baghdad when Ibn Jubayr 
was there, namely, the Mosque of the Caliph within the 
Palace; the Mosque of the Sultan, which lay outride to 
the north of the Gate of the Sultan in the City wall, and 
standing in front of the Saljuk Palaces; and lastly the 
Rusafah Mosque, which stood a mile distant from the Mosque 
of the Sultan aforesaid, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Shrine of Abu Hanifah. 

In the whole of Baghdad Ibn Jubayr further counted 
eleven Mosques where the Friday Prayers were said, and 
of Harnmans or Hot-baths, so many that none could tell 
their number ; one person assuring him that there w^ere 
over two thousand, and he adds that in these the halls 
were so hiiely plastered wdth bitumen, brought from Basrah, 
that the visitor imagined the walls to be lined with slabs 
of black marble. Of Colleges — each more magnificent than 
a palace — over thirty were to be counted, the greatest being 
the Nizamlyah, which had been recently restored. Lastly, 
Ibn Jubayr describes the city wall with its four gates, which 
went in a semi-circle round East Baghdad, from the Tigris 
bank above to the river again below the city quarters ; 
and this wall, as already said, is virtually identical with 
the present wall round modern Baghdad, for one of the 
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extant gates still bears an inscription set up by the Calipb 
Nasir, who was reigning when Ibn Jubayr visited Baghdad. 

Towards the close of the reign of this same Calipb Nasir, 
and about the year 623 (1226 a,d.), Yakut wrote his great 
Geographical Dictionary (the articles arranged in alpha- 
betical order), which forms, perhaps, the greatest storehouse 
of geographical facts compiled by any one man during the 
Middle Ages. He knew Baghdad intimately, having been 
brought up there, but wrote at a distance, compiling 
uncritically, and hence in minor points of detail he is 
sometimes guilty of egregious blunders. His descriptions 
of the various Palaces of the Caliphs are invaluable, but his 
statements concerning the relative positions of places and 
quarters in Baghdad, especially in regard to the points 
of the compass, are both vague and contradictory. If we 
were without the works of his predecessors, it would be 
impossible, following his accounts alone, to draw up any 
consistent plan of Baghdad ; hut with the earlier systematic 
descriptions to refer to, enabling us to correct minor errors, 
the plan of the city having been laid down gains a fulness 
of detail that would he unattainable without the numerous 
articles of his Dictionary. 

He describes (under various articles) West Baghdad as 
consisting in his day of a number of separate quarters, each 
surrounded by its own wall. Thus the Harblyah in the 
northern part of West Baghdad lay like a separate walled 
town, nearly two miles distant from the remainder of Old 
Baghdad, and it was surrounded by many waste lands. The 
Harblyah also included several minor quarters, and to the 
west of it lay the separate townships of the Chahar 8Qj, 
the Four Markets,*’ and the MttabTyah, as already noticed 
by Ibn Jubayr. At some distance to the south of the 
Harblyah stood the Old Mosque of Mansur, which was 
included in the quarter of the Basrah Gate, this Gate, as 
already said, having given its name to what continued to 
be habitable of the older Round City. The Karkhaya Canal 
bad in part disappeared, but the Merchants’ Quarter of 
Karkh remained standing d horse gallop” (or about half- 
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a-mile) distant from tlie Basrah Gate Quarter, the population 
of which last, being of the orthodox Sunni faith, were the 
rivals of the Karkh people, who were all bigoted heterodox 
Shiahs. 

Adjoining Karkh, and on the Tigris bank, was the 
Kurayyah and the quarter of the Kallayin Canal, where 
fried meats were sold ; also the Tabik Canal Quarter, which 
in the time of Yakut had been recently burnt down ; and 
hence, as he says, these were already for the most part merely 
so many rubbish heaps. The quarter round the Muhawwal 
Gate, lying inland from Karkh and inhabited by Sunnis, 
who were always at feud with their Shiah neighbours, 
appears to have still retained some of its former opulence ; 
while the town of Muhawwal, a league beyond the outer 
suburbs of West Baghdad, was populous and famous for 
its excellent markets. The Shuniziyah Cemetery lay to 
the south of Karkh, while to the north of the Harbiyah 
extended the great burial-ground round the Shrine of the 
Imam Musa, now known as the Kazimayn. 

On the eastern bank, the centre of population, was the 
great Palace of the Caliph, described as occupying a third 
part of the whole area of the city ; and all round this lay 
a network of markets and streets, extending to the city wall, 
and in places going beyond it. Outside the wall and at 
some distance to the north, was Rusafah with its Mosque 
surrounded by the Tombs of the Caliphs ; and up-stream, 
beyond this again, lay the quarter named after the Shrine 
of Ahu Hanifah, with its own market ; and these two 
outlying suburbs with the neighbouring Christian Quarter, 
called the Dar-ar-Rum (House of the Greeks), were all that 
remained habitable in the time of Yakut of the older 
(northern) part of the Eastern City, which formerly had 
consisted of the three great quarters of Rusafah, Sham- 
masiyah, and Mukharrim. 

Yakut, it will he seen by the dates, describes Baghdad 
for us as the great city stood immediately prior to the 
Mongol invasion ; and the only building of note erected 
after his time was the Mustansiriyah College. This was 
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built bv^ the Caliph Mustansir, the father of the last of 
the Abbasids, and the description of it is given in the 
contemporary Chronicle of Abu-l-Faraj.^ The ruins of this 
college still exist, and at some distance from it stands the 
minaret of a Mosque also inscribed with the name of this 
same Caliph. Jfo mention, however, of Mustansir having 
built a Mosque occurs in the Chronicles, and it seems 
probable that these remains of the so-called MustansirTyah 
Mosque are in reality those of the far older Mosque of the 
Palace built by the Caliph ‘All Muktafi more than three 
centuries before, which Mustansir having restored, caused 
to be ornamented with the inscription now bearing his 
name. It may be added that besides these buildings in the 
city of Baghdad, Mustansir also constructed the magnificent 
stone bridge of four great arches over the Dujayl Canal 
near Harba, as is mentioned by the historian Fakhri,^ the 
remains of which still exist and have been carefully 
described by Captain Felix Jones, 

In the dearth of authorities for the last centuries of the 
history of Baghdad, some information may be obtained from 
the great Biographical Dictionary compiled about the year 
654 (1256 A.n.) by Ibn Khallikiin. He was a native of 
Irbll (Arbela) near Mosul in Upper Mesopotamia, and though 
it is not certain that he himself ever visited Baghdad, 
he was evidently well acquainted with the history of its 
public buildings. From incidental remarks in the various 
biographies we often gain information — concerning the later 
buildings especially — which is lacking in the meagre 
chronicles of this period; thus his article on Malik Shah 
is our only authority for the fact that this Prince was the 
founder of the Jami^-as-Sultan, the great Friday Mosque 
of the Saljuks in East Baghdad, outside the Palace of 
the Sultans. Iba Khallikan died at Damascus in 681 

* rhronicle of Abn-l-Faraj. p. 425. (Ce\Toiit. 1890.) 

2 Eitachri, Arabisch you W. Ahlwardt, p. 380. (Gotha, 1860.) ‘^Bombay 
Government Bee rds,'*’ Xo. xiiii, New Series (18.)7). “ Memoirs by Commander 

Felix Jones,” p. 252, where two drawings of this bridge will be found, also the 
e(»py of tlie inscription by Mustansir which it bears, dated in the year 629 
(li32A.D.). 
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(1282 A.D.), a score of years after the Mongol sack of 
Baghdad ; but of these recent events he maintains a discreet 
silence throughout his Dictionary, which deals exclusively 
with the notable personages of the past age. 

For the details of the fall of Baghdad and the great 
siege by Hulagu, we have to consult, in the main, the works 
of Persian historians ; since Ibn-al-Athlr closes his Chronicle 
with the year 628 a.h., and neither Abu-l-Faraj nor Abu-1- 
Fida afford much information on this subject. Indeed of 
the Mongol siege in the seventh century a.h. we know far 
less than we do, thanks to Tabari, of the first siege in 
the time of the Caliph Amin in the second century a.h. 

The Persian History called the Tabakat-i-Nasirl, which 
was written shortly after 658 (1260 a.d.), is a contemporary 
authority for the times of Hulagu, and this with the infor- 
mation found in the work of Rashid-ad-Dln, also written 
in Persian, which was finished in 710 (1310 a.d.), provides 
a fairly clear account of the siege operations.^ After 
overrunning and devastating western Persia, the Mongol 
armies poured down the great Khurasan Road from Hulwan, 
the main body marching direct on East Baghdad. A con- 
siderable detachment, however, had been sent up-stream 
with orders to cross the Tigris at Takrit, thence to make 
a sweep round, and after capturing An bar on the Euphrates, 
these troops were to approach West Baghdad by the line 
of the ‘Isa Canal. 

The Mongol forces were led by Hulagu, grandson of 
Jenorhiz Khan, who commanded the centre division in 
person, and he pitched his camp to the east of Baghdad, 
the siege beginning in the middle of Muharrara of the 
year 656 (January, 1258). His main attack was directed 


' Another almost contemporary writer is Wassaf, the historioprrapher of 
Ghazan the 11-Khun of Persia. He was born at Shiraz in 1263 a.d., live ^ears, 
therefore, after the Mongol siege of Baghdad ; and must hare known pe^^oually 
many of tho'^e who had taken part in this famous event. I have gone through 
the pages of this work (edited iti Persian ^vith a German translation by HamniLU*- 
Purgstail in 1856] which are devoted to the timi^s of Hulagu and the sioge, 
hut have been unable to glean a single fact not already mentioned by Rashid- 
ad-Din ; the bombastic style in which Wassiif writes being indeed but ill-adapted 
for conveying any precise topographical information. 
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against ^‘the left of the city'" — to one coming from Persia 
— namely, the Burj ‘Ajami (the Persian Bastion), and the 
Halbah Gate. The right wing of the Mongol army lay 
before “ the breadth of the city/’ that is to say on the north 
side, facing the Gate of the Market of the Sultan, called 
the Bab-as-Sultan by Ibn Jubayr ; and the left wing was 
encamped before the Kalwadha Gate at the southern 
extremity of East Baghdad. The detachments that had 
previously been sent north across the river, after defeating 
the armies of the Caliph Musta'sim on the right bank of 
the Tigris, took up their positions in two attacks ; one near 
the ‘Adudi Hospital at the upper (older Main) Bridge of 
Boats ; while the second had its siege camp below this to 
the southward, probably near the lower Bridge opposite 
the Palace of the Caliph, and outside the Quarter known 
as the Kurayyah.^ 

The lower camp of the Mongols on the western bank is 
variously described as having been pitched at the place 
called Dulab-i-Bakal (in the Persian history of Eashid-ad- 
Din), or at the Mabkalah (according to Abu-l-Faraj) ; the 
former name means ‘'the Water-wheel of the Vegetable- 
garden,” and the latter “ the Kitchen-garden,” both terms 
reminding us of the older Dar-al-Battikh (the Vegetable 
Market), which stood, according to Ibn Serapion, in this 
part of West Baghdad. The KaVah or Citadel which is 
also mentioned by Bashid-ad-Din, when describing the attack 
on the west side, presumably has reference to what in the 

* Major Raverty has made some blunders in his very useful translation of 
the Tahakat-i->xNasiri (piiblished in Bthhotheca hidica^ 1881) in the matter 
of place -uamps, some of which, to save further misunderstanding, it may be 
well to correct. Op, cit., p. 1240, JJajmjl is several times put for the Dujayl 
Canal, and this does not mean ** branch” as here stated, but is the diminutive 
form of Dtjlahy and hence signifies “the Little Tigris.” It will he remembered 
that Kalwadha is the outlying suburb or township below East Baghdad, which 
gave its name to the Southern Gate of the city called the Bab Kalwadha. Kow 
Kalwadha in the Persian pronunciation becomes Kalwaza (with a z for the 
Arabic dh), but under no circumstances should the name be written as though 
consisting of tw’o words “ Kul-wazi,” as given on p. 1243 op. ext., also a is the 
right vowel throughout. A similar remark, as regards the Persian pronunciation, 
applies to the *Adudi Hospital, which name the countrymen of the Bujid 
Princes would, of course, pronounce ‘Azudi; Major Raverty, however (a lew 

lines below his Ktil~ii'dzl)y changes ‘Adudi or ^Azudi into ^ZfzUty which makes the 
name almost unrecognizable. 
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thirteenth century a.d. still remained standing of the old 
fortifications of the Round City of Mansur, 

The siege operations, pushed to the uttermost by Hulagu 
from outside the city, were but too well seconded by 
treachery within the walls of Baghdad, for both Karkh 
and the Quarter round the Shrine of the Imam Musa in the 
Kazimayn, were inhabited by ShPahs, who, to prove their 
abhorrence of the Sunni Caliph, corresponded traitorously 
with the Mongol enemy. After a blockade of about fifty 
days, a great assault was ordered at the Persian Bastion 
near the Halbah Gate, and East Baghdad having been 
taken by storm, the Caliph Musta‘sim was brought out 
prisoner with his family and lodged in the Mongol camp. 
Shortly afterwards Hulagu in person entered the city and 
took up his residence in what RashId-ad-Din calls the 
Maymunlyah ("‘the Monkey-house doubtless a designed 
corruption for the name of the Mamunlyah Quarter, which 
lay on the side of East Baghdad nearest to what bad been 
the headquarter camp of the Mongols. 

The sack of Baghdad which followed lasted forty days, 
during which time a large proportion of the inhabitants 
were butchered in cold blood ; while a conflagration which 
destroyed the Mosque of the Caliph, the Shrine of Mu>a- 
al-Kazim, and the Tombs of the Caliphs at Rusafah, besides 
most of the streets and private houses, completed the ruin 
of the city. The death of the Caliph Musta^sim, and of his 
sons, followed close on these events — the details of their 
"" Martyrdom are variously given in different authorities, 
who, however, agree as to the main facts — and then the 
Mongol hordes passed on to further conquests and fresh 
plunder ; Hulagu leaving orders that the Great Mosque 
of the Caliph and the 8hrine of Musa in the Kazimayn 
should be rebuilt^ 

i A Ml description of the fall of Baghdad, carefully put together from all 
available sources— Arabic, Persian, and Turkish — will be found in Sir H. 
Howorth’s “History of the Mongols,^’ vol. lii, pp. 113 to 133. For tbe death 
of the Caliph Musta^sim, the well-known account given by Marco Polo (see the 
translation of Sir Henry Yule, vol. i, p. 65 , who was almost a contemporary, 
is probably true in the main facts, though the details may be fictitious ; at any 
rate, Ms authority is as good as that of most of the Moslem writers. 

j.iuA.s. 1899. 
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The state of ruin to whicli Baghdad was reduced by the 
Mongol sack is clearly indicated, half a century later, in 
the work known as the Marasid, an Epitome of Yakut's 
Geographical Dictionary, which was composed about the 
year 700 (1300 a.d.) by an anonymous author. This book 
gives a summary of the facts detailed in the more 
voluminous work ; but, in addition, the epitomator, when, 
treating of places personally known to him, constantly 
supplies emendations correcting Yakut, and states how 
matters stood in his own day. Hence, though primarily 
only an epitome of a compilation, the Marasid has for 
Baghdad and Mesopotamia the value of an authority at first 
hand. The author's description of Baghdad City is graphic 
and terse. After referring to the ruin brought about by 
a long succession of plundering armies — Persians, Turks, 
and Mongols — each of which had in turn wasted the goods 
and houses of the former inhabitants, he concludes with the 
following paragraph : — 

“Hence nothing now remains of Western Baghdad hut 
some few isolated quarters, of which the best inhabited 
is Karkh ; while in Eastern Baghdad all having long ago 
gone to ruin in the Shammaslyah Quarter and in the 
Mukharrirn, they did build a wall round such of the city 
as remained, this same lying along the bank of the Tigris. 
Thus matters continued until the Tartars (under Hulagu) 
came, when the major part of this remnant also was laid 
in ruin, and its inhabitants were all put to death, hardly 
one surviving to recall the excellence of the past. And 
then there came in people from the countryside, who settled 
in Baghdad seeing that its own citizens had all perished ; 
so the City now is indeed other than it was, its population 
in our time being wholly changed from its former state — 
hut Allah, be He exalted, ordaineth all.'^ ^ 

Our latest Arab authority for Baghdad is Ibn Ratutab, 
the Berber, whose travels may rival those of his con- 
temporary Marco Polo in extent. In his diary he took 


^ Marasid, i, 163. 
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Ibn Jubayr as bis model, and be cites long passages from 
the work of his predecessor ; but unfortunately does not 
always state quite clearly whether what Ibn Jubayr had 
described in 580 (1184 a.d.) was what he, Ibn Batutah, 
had still found existing in Baghdad at the date of his 
own sojourn there in the year 727 (1327 a.d,). This 
vagueness of statement militates against the value of his 
work from a topographical point of view. Ibn Batutah, 
however, describes some buildings of a later date than 
Ibn J ubayr ; the Mustansiriyah College, for example, 
indicating where this stood in Eastern Baghdad, and hence, 
since its ruins still exist, enabling us to add another fixed 
point for connecting modern Baghdad with the mediaeval 
city of the Caliphs. Further, Ibn Batutah (unless, indeed, 
in this he is merely servilely copying his predecessor Ibn 
Jubayr) appears to have been the last authority who saw 
the three great Mosques of the older capital still standing, 
namely, the Mosque of Mansur in West Baghdad, and the 
Rusafah Mosque on the eastern side, lying one mile distant 
from its neighbour the Mosque of the Saljiik Sultan, At 
the present day these three buildings seem to have entirely 
disappeared, as also all vestiges of the ‘AdudI Hospital, 
which in the fourteenth century a.d., though a complete 
ruin, was still standing on the right bank of the Tigris, 
at the place where the older Main Bridge crossed the 
river to Rusafah.^ 

The last Moslem authority for Baghdad is the Persian 
historian and geographer Hamd- Allah, surnamed Mustawfi 
(the Treasurer), who was the contemporary of Ibn Batutah, 
the Berber. He wrote an Universal History called the 
Tdrlkk’^i-Gtizidah (the Choice Chronicle) and a work on 
Geography called Niizhat-al-Kaluh (the Heart’s Delight), 
the later work having been completed in the year 7 40 
(1339 a.d.), Hamd- Allah describes Baghdad,^ both east 
and west, as in his day surrounded by walls. The eastern 

^ Ibn Batiitali, ii, 107. 

* The Persian text of the section on Baghdad has been printed by C. Schefer 
in the 6‘ uppl emen t au Siasaet Xa nieh , p. 14.(3, s^Puris, 1897.) 
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city wall had four gates, and from the river bank above 
to the river bank below followed a semicircle, measuring 
in the circuit 18,000 paces. The westeru suburb, which 
was known as Karkh, had two gates in its wall, and this 
wall measured 12,000 paces in its semicircular sweep. The 
description of Harad-Allah in regard to the city wall is 
thus virtually identical with that given by I bn Jubayr, 
his predecessor by two centuries, and agrees with what 
is now found to exist in modern Baghdad. Hamd-AUah 
does not give names to the two Karkh gates, but the four 
gates in East Baghdad are named, and they may be easily 
identified with those mentioned by Ibn Jubajr, and are 
evidently the same as the four that still exist under 
somewhat different names at the present day. 

Hamd- Allah especially describes the Shrines of Baghdad, 
namely, the Kazimayn, the Tomb of Ibn Hanbal, and the 
Tomb of Ma‘ruf Karkh i on the west bank ; and on the 
eastern side the Shrine of Abu Hanifah. These all existed 
in the last century, and, save one, may be seen at the 
present time. In his day, though no trace of them now 
remains, the Tombs of the Caliphs might still be visited 
in Rusafah, standing apart by themselves like a little town. 
Hamd- Allah is also one of the first to mention the Shrine 
of ‘Abd-al-Kdir of Gilan, which is a noted place of 
pilgrimage in modern Baghdad ; this *Abd-al-Kadir being 
the celebrated founder of the Kadiriyah sect of Dervishes — 
one of the most widespread religious orders of Islam — who 
died in 651 (1253 a.d.) and was buried in Baghdad, a few 
years, therefore, before the Mongol siege. 

For modern times the fullest account of Baghdad will 
be found in the writings of Niebuhr, Felix Jones, and 
Sir H. Rawlinson. Carstein Niebuhr visited Mesopotamia 
about 1750, and has left a description of Baghdad, the 
accuracy of which more modern authorities confirm in every 
point. Of the remains of mediaeval Baghdad, all that then 
could be certainly identified were the following, most of 
which are again noticed in the Memoir of Commander Felix 
Jones, written in 1857, and referred to in a previous note. 
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The seat of the Turkish Provincial Government was in the 
last century, as now, in the Eastern City, and the old wall 
which surrounds the town on the land side is pierced hy 
four ancient gateways, one of which, called the Bab-at- 
Talism (the Gate of the Talisman), as already stated, 
bears the inscription of the Caliph Nasir. The ruins of 
both the Mustansirlyah College and the Mosque exist, and 
not very far from this last stands the Shrine of *Abd-al- 
l^dir of Gllan, which dates back to the last days of the 
Caliphate. 

Above the city, on the eastern Tigris bank, stands the 
Tomb of the Imam Abu Hanifah in the village now known 
as AhMu‘azzam, and on the western bank, opposite this, 
Niebuhr especially mentions that the Sepulchre of the Iraam 
Ibn Hanbal had formerly existed, but that shortly before 
his visit in 1750, this tomb had been carried away by the 
floods of the Tigris. On the western bank also, opposite 
but above the Mu^azzam village of the east side, is the 
ShPah Shrine of the Kazimayn, some of the buildings of 
which may date from the times of the Caliphate ; but of the 
Round City of Mansur apparently nothing remains — unless 
it be the Kufic inscription bearing the date 333 (945 ad.), 
which both Commander Jones and Sir H. Rawlinson describe 
as existing in this quarter in the Convent (Takiyeh) of the 
Bektash Dervishes. 

What is now called the Old Town on the western bank 
occupies the site of the former Karkh suburb, as is proved 
by the tomb of Ma‘ruf Karkhi, which was built outside 
the Basrah Gate of the City of Mansiir, and which still 
exists, standing at some distance outside the Western Gate 
of the Old Town, and this place has been a much venerated 
shrine since the date of his death in the year 200 (815 a.d.), 
Niebuhr mentions as situated in this same neighbourhood 
the tomb of a certain Bahliil Dan ah, whom he describes 
as having been a relative and boon -com panion of the Caliph 
Harun-ar-Rashid, the gravestone hearing for date the year 
501 (1108 A.D.). This personage apparently is not mentioned 
by any Moslem authority, and Harun-ar-Rashid, in point of 
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fact, tad been dead more than three centuries at the date 
inscribed on the tomb.^ 

In regard to the so-called Tomb of Zubaydah, which now 
stands a little to the south of that of Ma‘ruf Karkhi, the 
facts mentioned in the Chronicle of Ibn-al- Athir ^ are wholly 
against the assumption that this was the place of her burial. 
The older authorities, who describe the neighbouring shrine 
of Ma^ruf, make no allusion to any tomb near here of 
the celebrated wife of Harun-ar-Rashid ; further in the 
Chronicle just named, it is clearly stated that Zubaydah 
was buried in the Cemetery of the Eazimayn, lying on 
the river some three miles to the north of the picturesque 
monument which apparently has for the last two centuries 
borne her name, Niebuhr, who describes the tomb as it 
stood in the last century, gives the text of the Arabic 
inscription which then adorned it. In this it is set forth 
that ‘Ayishah Khanum, daughter of the late Mustafa Pasha, 
and wife of Husayn Pasha, Governor of Baghdad, was 
buried here in Muharrara of the year 1131 (November, 
1718 A.D.), her grave having been made in the ancient 
sepulchre of the Lady Zubaydah, grand-daughter of the 
Abbasid Caliph Mansur, and wife of Harun-ar- Rashid, 
the date of whose death is (quite correctly) given as of 
the year 216 (831 

To this information Niebuhr adds the statement that the 
(so-called) tomb of Zubaydah had been restored some thirty 
years before he visited Baghdad, when the Turkish Khanum 
was buried here, but by whom the monument was originally 
built appears to have been then unknown. ISir H. Eawlinson, 
who lived for many years in Baghdad, writes^ that the 
tomb of Zubaydah was first erected in 827 a.d., corresponding 
with 212 A.H. ; but this would be four years before the date 
of her death as recorded on the unimpeachable authority of 
Tabari, and Sir Henry gives no authority for his statement. 

' C. Niebuhr, “ Voyage en Arabic,” vol. ii, p. 240. (Amsterdam. 1780 ) 

2 Ibn-al-Athir, ix, 395. » ‘ / 

3 Cf. Tabari, iii, 1105. 

* Encyclopaedia Britanniea, 9tb edition, article Baghdad.” 
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He also, apparently, Lad no doubts as to the present 
monument being the resting-place of tbis Princess, so 
famous both in the Chronicles and ‘‘ The Thousand and One 
Nights”; though this attribution, as already stated, is entirely 
negatived by the authority of Ibn-al-Athir. Indeed, so 
far as I know, the earliest mention of this building having 
been the tomb of the Lady Zubaydah, only dates from the 
}’ear 1713 a.d., when Husayn Pasha buried his wife here, 
in what, it would appear, he was told had been the sepulchre 
of the famous Abbasid princess.^ 

In conclusion, a few paragraphs may serve to explain 
how the attempt has been made, in the two plans here 
given, to lay down the limits of mediaeval Baghdad on the 
lines of the modern city. The landmarks are, of course, 
the few ancient vestiges that still remain to fix the sites 
of buildings mentioned during the times of the Caliphs ; 
and taking the plan of the present walled city on the east 
bank of the Tigris, we have to work backwards to the 
Bound City of Mansur on the western bank, of which no 
trace now exists. 

It will be seen that East Baghdad of the present day 
has four gates, and there appears to be no reason to doubt 
that these, with the town wall, are identical in position 
with what is described by Ibn Jubayr as existing in 
1184 A.D. ; further, the ruins of the Mustansirlyah College 
and the ancient Minaret still mark the upper limit of the 
Palaces of the Caliphs, which, lying within an encircling 


* For illustratioas representing the so-called tomb of Zubaydah, and the shrine 
of Ma‘ruf KarkUl, see Jones, “Memoir,’' p. 311. It is possible that this 
modern tomb of Zubaydah may be the building described in the twelfth century 
A.D, as standing near the high road outside the old Basrah Gate (see Ibn JubajT, 
227 ; and Bathtah, ii, 108). The tomb within this shrine then bore an 
inscription, stating that ‘Awn and Mu‘in were buried here, two of the 
descendants of the Caliph ‘Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet Muhsimmad. In the 
fourteenth century a.d. this same shrine is described by Ibn Batutah as 
a beautiful building, within which was the gravestone lying under a spacious 
dome -shaped monument. It would seem not unlikely that in the course of the 
next three centuries, the inscription having become illegible, and all memory of 
these ‘Aiids long forgotten, popular tradition may have iixe J on this tomb as that 
which had been tmilt t>ver the remains of the celebrated wife of Harun-ar-RashTd, 
more especially since her real sepulchre in the Kazimayn probably did not survive 
the Mongol sie^ aud the subsequent conflagration. 
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wall on the river bank, originally occupied about a third 
of the area of the present walled town. Another fixed 
point on this eastern side is the existing shrine of Abu 
Hanifah, which, we are told, stood immediately above the 
Rusafah Mosque ; the quarters of Ru^fah, Shamnaasiyah, 
and Mukharrim lying in a semicircle between this point 
and the Palaces of the Caliph. Above the Abu Hanifah 
Shrine was the upper Bridge of Boats, while the Shammaslyah 
Quarter stretched back from the river, lying to the north 
of the Mukharrim Quarter, 

The Shammaslyah Quarter of the east bank lay opposite 
the Harbiyah Quarter of Western Baghdad ; and this 
suburb, spreading out below the tombs of the Kazimayn 
(which still exist), enclosed in a great semicircular sweep 
the northern side of the Round City of Mansur. The 
present Kazimayn Shrine is the landmark fixing the upper 
limit of West Baghdad, and its position in regard to the 
city of Mansur is clearly set forth in the old accounts. 
The position of the Round City and of its four gates is 
fixed, within certain narrow limits, by the facts stated as 
to its size — its four equidistant gates having been a mile 
apart one from the other, while that known as the Khurasan 
Cate opened on the river and the Main Bridge. The Main 
Bridge head, on the eastern side, was below Rusafah and 
above the Mukharrim, which latter quarter was divided 
from Rusafah and Shammaslyah by the great eastern high- 
road that went from this bridge to the Khurasan Gate of 
Eastern Baghdad. 

The site of the Rusafah Mosque must have been in the 
loop of the Tigris above the Main Bridge, for the Palaces 
of the Buyids and Saljuks afterwards stretched from the 
river hank above the shrine of Abu Hanifah to near the 
river bank again at the Zahir Garden in the Mukharrim 
Quarter, where the Great Mosque of the Sultan was after- 
wards built by Malik Shah. This Mosque stood a mile 
distant from the older Rusafah Mosque, and it lay outside 
(north) of the Gate of the Sultan in the wall of later (and 
modern) Eastern Baghdad. This Gate of the Sultan appears 
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to be almost identical in position with the more ancient 
Gate of the Tuesday Market, the lowest in the line of the 
older wall which had surrounded the three Northern 
.Quarters of Mukharrim, Shammaslyah, and Rusafah. This 
older wall of the Northern Quarters of East Baghdad went 
from below the Lower Bridge inland to the Abraz Gate 
(which last we know from Yakut stood within the area of 
the modern city), and thence going up by the Khumsan 
and Baradan Gates, rejoined the river bank again at the 
Shammaslyah Gate, some distance above the shrine of Abu 
Hanifah, nearly opposite the Kazimayn. The line of this 
older wall can only be traced approximately by plotting 
in the various roads and gates mentioned, but its general 
course is clearly indicated by many incidental references, 
and near the Abraz Gate it must have overlapped the line 
of the later city wall. 

In Western Baghdad a fixed point is the present shrine 
of Ma^ruf KarkhI, which we are told originally lay outside 
the Basrah Gate of the Round City; and the positions 
of the Basrah and Kufah Gates — lying a mile apart one 
from the other, and opening on the high-roads going, 
respectively, south to Kufah, and down the Tigris bank — 
are fixed within narrow limits by the Ma‘ruf shrine and 
the course of the Tigris. The present bridge of boats, which 
crosses the Tigris opposite the remains of the Mustansiriyah 
College, is almost certainly identical in position with the 
bridge mentioned by Ibn Jubayr and Yakut as starting 
from the Kasr ‘Isa Quarter, which was separated by the 
Lower Harbour (at the mouth of the ‘Isa Canal) from the 
Kurayyah Quarter. The positions of these two Quarters 
in regard to the Basrah Gate of the Round City is known ; 
and the Kurayyah Quarter lay opposite the Nizarniyah 
College in Eastern Baghdad, which stood near the Tigris 
bank between the Palaces of the Caliphs and the city wall 
at the Kalwadha Gate, which last is now known as the 
Eastern Gate of modem Baghdad. 

Finally, the courses of the Tsa Canal, the Sarat, and 
the Trench of Tahir, with their numerous branches, also 
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the sifce of the town of Muhawwal, a league from Baghdad, 
of which apparently nothing now remains, are all fixed 
within certain limits by reference to an imaginary line 
drawn from the point where the ‘Isa Canal left the. 
Euphrates below Anbar to the mouth of this canal, where 
its waters poured into the Tigris at the Lower Harbour 
immediately below the bridge and opposite the Mustansirlyah 
College. And the curves followed by the Tahirid Trench, 
the Tsa Canal, and the Sarat, with their connecting 
watercourses, have to be laid down so as to carry these 
round the four- mile circle of the City of Mansiir, which, 
with its four equidistant gates, lay between the Sarat and 
the Trench of Tahir ; due account being taken of the 
network of waterways described by Ibn Serapion, which 
thus enveloped the Round City to the south, west, and north, 
while the Tigris bank formed its eastern limit beyond 
the gardens of the Khuld Palace. 

Such, in brief outline, is the method that has been 
followed in constructing the accompanying plans ; the 
details are filled in from the incidental mention by many 
authorities of the relative positions of places ; and that in 
their general lines these plans are fairly exact appears to 
be proved by the process of plotting-out, where various 
minor points from diverse authors all work into their right 
places as indicated from the two contemporary descriptions 
of Ya‘kubl and Ibn Serapion. But though the relative 
positions of most of the important points and buildings 
are thus fixed by more than one authority, the actual 
positions on the modern map are still to be sought for, 
and these can only be ascertained when excavations shall 
have been made, bringing to light the vestiges of the 
celebrated buildings of mediaeval Baghdad, such as the 
Mosque of Mansur in the western city, and of the Rusafah 
Mosque on the eastern bank, with the great Mosque of 
the Sultan standing a mile distant from it. Some traces 
of these great Mosques must surely exist, for they were 
built of kiln-burnt bricks and tiles, and digging would 
uncover their sites, which being found would give us the 
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fixed points needed for tlie verification of tlie mediaeval 
plan. Further, since these thre^ Mosques in particular 
would appear to have been still standing in the fourteenth 
century a.d., when Ibn Bat Utah visited Baghdad, some 
fragments of their walls and arches may still remain at the 
present day to reward the explorer if careful search were 
made among the houses of the modern city. 
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Art. XXII . — Notes on Inscriptions from Tidy ana^ presented by 
Major Beane. By M. A. Stein, Ph.D. 

For some time back the attention of scholars interested in 
the history and antiquities of the North-West Frontier 
regions of India has been drawn towards the remarkable 
series of inscriptions ‘‘in unknown characters” which the 
zealous search of Major H. A. Deane, C.S.I., Political 
Officer, Swat, Dir and Chitral, has brought to light in the 
territory of the ancient Udydna. 

Since the discovery of the epigraphlcal finds already 
published by M. Senart and myself,^ Major Deane, at the 
cost of no small trouble, has succeeded in collecting 
a considerable number of new inscriptions of this kind, 
either in the original stones or in the form of ink-impressions 
obtained through native agents. In accordance with the 
practice previously followed, the former were deposited in 
the Lahore Museum, while the impressions were, through 
Major Deane’s kindness, entrusted to me for publication. 
In order, however, to make representative original specimens 
accessible also to scholars resident in Europe, Major Deane 
decided to present some of the stones more recently collected 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. Major Deane, by this liberal 
gift, has given a fresh proof of his eager desire to further 
researches bearing on the antiquities of those interesting 
frontier-regions, with which he is so closely connected as 
a soldier-administrator, and for the archaeological exploration 
of which he has himself done so much. The permission of 


1 See M. E. Senart^ s Kotes d^Kpigraphie Indienne . — F. Les Recmtes 
B^eouvertes du major Beane ^ Journal asiafiqt^y 1894, tome ir. pp. 332-353 ; 
504-518. 

M. A. Stein, Note* on New Imerxptions discovered by Major Beane, Journal 
of the Astatic ^Society of Bengal, 1898, I. pp. 1-19, with plates i.-yii. 
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the Government of India having been obtained for this gift, 
I gladly undertook, at Major Deane's request, the task of 
selecting suitable specimens and accompanying them with 
the necessary explanations. 

In offering these in the form of the present notes, 
I may be allowed to refer to rny previous publication in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1898, in respect 
of all general questions bearing on the character and date 
of these puzzling inscriptions- No advance seems yet to 
have been made towards the decipherment of any of the 
scripts which are exhibited by these finds in such striking 
variety. Nor do the newly acquired materials appear as 
yet to offer any help in that direction. 

In regard to the topographical distribution of the finds, 
too, the previous observations still appear to hold good. 
The newly collected inscriptions attach themselves closely, 
in respect of their characters, to the several local groups 
or types which M. Sen art and myself have been able to 
distinguish among the earlier series. This is fully illustrated 
by the specimens presented to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
It wdll hence be convenient to describe them in the order 
of the groups to which they belong. 

Nos. i.-iv. (numbered 95, 93, 94, 96 in Major Deane's 
list) are small stones, all coming from Barwazgai, close to 
the village of Spankharra which dies in the territory of the 
Eanizai Clan, just beyond the northernmost point of the 
Ha^tnagar Tahsll, Peshawar District. They exhibit the 
same curiously twisted and scrawly lines which are 
characteristic for the inscriptions or rather sgraffitti that 
have previously come to light from the neighbourhood of 
Spankharra. Also in the small size and the irregular shape 
of the stones our Nos. i.~iv. resemble closely the previous 
specimens of the Spankharra group, as will easily be seen 
by a comparison of figs. 1-23 on plate I. of my above-quoted 
paper. 

To the second group, that of Buner, may be attributed 
with great probability No. v (numbered 25 in Major Deane's 
list, and previously known to me from an impression). 
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The place at which this stone was originally found is 
unknown, as it was brought to Major Deane’s agent by 
a wandering Talib. But each of its characters can be 
traced in otherwise accessible speciraens of the Buner group 
(compare figs. 24-36, 76-91 of plates accompanying Parts I 
and II, resp., of my paper in the J.AM.B,). Hence I have 
little doubt that this small stone, too, was originally brought 
from some place in Buner territory. Its peculiarity is the 
carefully raised and polished face on which the characters 
are incised. It suggests that the stone may have possibly 
been intended for a seal, a supposition with which the 
remarkably small size of the stone would well agree. 

Ho. vi., which comes from Khudii Khel territory, south 
of Mount Mahaban, shows the characters peculiar to the 
Mahaban ” type which is so largely represented among 
the previously published inscriptions. Though this stone 
is somewhat larger and more regular in shape than those 
hitherto noticed, we are confronted here, too, by the diflBculty 
of determining which was the position intended for the 
inscription, i.e. what is to be considered as the top or bottom. 
The great majority of the inscriptions of the Mahaban group 
clearly shows the characters arranged in horizontal lines, 
though we have no certain clue as yet as to whether they are 
to be read from the right or left. In the case of our No. vi., 
too, an arrangement in four horizontal lines is unmistakeable. 
The lowest of these lines (taking the stone as shown in the 
plate) contains a smaller number of characters than the 
rest, and these more closely placed, evidently owing to 
want of space. From this we may perhaps conclude that the 
shortest line contains the last letters of the inscription, and 
that therefore the position assumed in the reproduction was 
the one originally intended. 

The remaining three inscriptions come from the Upper 
Swat Valley, and show in their characters a near aifinity 
to the few inscriptions which in the above-quoted paper 
I distinguished as the fifth or Swat group. This clo^e 
agreement of the characters is particularly striking in the 
case of No, vii., which, according to Major Deane’s note. 
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was ‘‘found in an old ruin on a hill near Gogdarra in 
Tipper Swat.” About one-half of the characters it exhibits 
can be made out also on the impressions of two rock-cut 
inscriptions from Odigram, reproduced in figs. 52 and 53 
of plate VIL, 1898. We may lay the more stress 

on this recurrence of particular characters as the find-places 
are in close proximity. According to the Sketch Map of 
Upper Swat, prepared on the basis of the Field Survey 
which was effected during the short reconnaissance into the 
Upper Swat Valley in August, 1897, Gogdarra is a village 
near the left bank of the Swat River, only about one mile 
below Odigram, more correctly spelt Tide gram. The distance 
of Gogdarra from the Landake spur, the nearest point of the 
Swat Valley at present accessible and the site of a notable 
engagement during the rising of 1897, is about ten miles. 

The Udegram inscriptions are engraved on a rock, and 
their position, according to the impressions supplied to me, 
is that shown on my plate. This helps us in determining 
with some probability the position in which our No. vii. was 
intended to be read. For it is only when holding the stone 
in the position indicated by the reproduction that the 
identity of a number of characters with those of the 
Udegram inscriptions becomes apparent. 

The old ruin to which Major Deane’s note refers as the 
place where the Gogdarra stone was found, belongs in all 
probability to one of those ancient villages and towns which 
can be traced in so great a number along the hill slopes 
of the Swat Valley. The ruins of these old sites consist 
mainly of fortified dwelling-places such as I have fully 
described in the case of similar sites examined bv me in 
Buner.^ Wlien visiting the heights of the Landake spur 
at the close of the year 1897, I could with my field-glasses 
make out a succession of such ruined sites along the slopes 
of the hills stretching up the left bank of the Swat Vail |y 
towards Barikot, Shaiigardar, and Udegram. 


' See Detailed BepoH of an Arehaeohgical Tour with the Bnner Field Force 
by M. A. Stein; Lahore, 1898, pp. 5 sqq. (Reprinted in Indian Antiouaru 
1899, March- April.) ^ 
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The most ioteresting piece of the present collection, and 
from a historical point of view as yet the most instructive of 
all of Major Deane’s inscriptions in “ unknown characters/’ 
is the stone No. viii. It was brought to Major Deane early 
in the present year from Upper Swat, but its exact find -spot 
could not be ascertained. Its obverse shows a miniature 
relievo representation of a column in the Gandhara style, 
with a Corinthian capital, placed in a kind of niche. From 
the foliage of the capital rises the upper half of a small 
human figure, now much effaced. On the rough back of this 
small sculpture, which measures about 8 inches in height 
and 3| inches in breadth, a number of characters has been 
incised, some of which resemble closely those found in the 
Udegram and Gogdarra inscriptions (for the character 
curiously resembling the Arabic numeral 3, compare also 
fig. 54 on plate YIL, 1898). 

Judging from a comparison of numerous similar pieces 
in the great collection of Gandhara sculptures now in the 
Lahore Museum, I believe there can be little doubt that 
this small relievo fragment formed part of a panel adorning 
a small votive Stupa. As one flank of the piece (on the 
proper left) shows a carefully smoothed surface, it seems 
probable that it occupied the corner in one of the courses 
forming the square base of the Stupa. The dovel on the 
top shows that there was probably a similar course above it. 
The back of the relievo is left perfectly rough and uneven, 
which proves conclusively that it was not originally intended 
to be exposed to view. It is, in fact, clear that the back 
of the relievo panel must have been attached to the structure 
of stone or plaster which formed the interior of the small 
Stupa. 

Finding then characters cut into the rough surface of 
the back of this fragment, we are led d priori to conclude 
that this inscription or rather sgraffitto was made after the 
relievo had been destroyed or removed from its original 
position. The only other supposition would be that the 
inscription, if coeval with the relievo, was directly intended 
to be hidden from view. Such an assumption, however, 

J.K.A.S. 1899. 
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is in itself very improbable, and a careful examination of 
tbe characters suffices to dispose of it. The stone on the 
back of the relievo has suffered considerably, and pieces 
both at its top and bottom have been chipped off. Yet none 
of the incised characters shows any trace of injury. This 
fact scarcely admits of any other explanation than that they 
were engraved at a later date when the fragment had 
already been reduced to the form in which we now see it. 

The observation here indicated possesses considerable 
interest with reference to the question of the date and origin 
of these puzzling inscriptions. The chronology of the 
so-called Graeco-Buddhist art represented in the sculptures 
of the Gandhiira and TJdyana monasteries is still obscure 
in many respects. But there are strong grounds for the 
now generally accepted opinion which looks upon the first 
four centuries of our era as the period when the sculptural 
art of Gandhara developed and flourished.^ Hitherto we 
have been without a single piece of definite evidence as to 
the date of any of Major Deane*s inscriptions “ in unknown 
characters."' The small stone we have now examined 
supplies such evidence at least in one direction. It is 
impossible for us to judge how long after the original date 
of the relievo the latter was dest roved and the characters 
now seen engraved on its reverse. But we can safely assert 
now that this inscription itself cannot be older than the^ 
period to which the sculpture belongs, and that it probably 
dates considerably later. 

We might draw the lower chronological limit somewhat 
more closely if the indication famished by a detail feature 
of the little sculpture could be considered quite certain. 
I mean the small human figure rising from amidst the 
foliage of the capital. This decorative motive, which is 
frequent enough in the capitals of the Gandhara style, was 
in all probability, like the great majority of the formal 
elements of the style, borrow’ed from the West. There, 
according to Mr. Fergusson’s statement, it makes its first 


^ Compare A. Grunwedel, Buddhhtucke Kumt in Indien, 1893, p. 79. 
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prominent appearance in late Boman art (Baths of Caracalla, 
A.D. 312—330).'^ If this observation is correct, it seems 
unlikely that this particular ornament could haye found 
its way into Gandhara architecture much before the fourth 
century of our era. But I am unable at present to verify 
Mr. Fergusson’s opinion or to follow up this interesting 
question with the help of fresh materials. 

Chronological evidence of some kind is furnished also by 
the last piece of the present collection, No. ix. The note 
with which it was forwarded to me in August, 1898, 
describes the origin of this stone as follows : “ Inscribed 
stone said to have been found in an old fort which stands 
on a hill called Kahim about 3 miles to the south of 
the village of Oahrial in Kandia in Upper Kohistan of Swat. 
This inscription is said to have been found originally 
3 years ago, by a Zamindar of Gabrial who made it over to 
one Mulla Eajab Ali. The MuUa made it over to a Talib 
named Muhibulla who gave it to Abul ” (Major Deane’s 
agent). 

The inscription is engraved on the carefully polished flat 
surface of a black marble-like stone, which measures on 
its top about 12 inches by 6 inches. The edge along one 
long and one short side shows a diaper ornament, which 
is reproduced also on three sides of the thickness of the 
stone (about If inches). The smooth flat bottom of the 
stone, without ornament or writing, shows a square hole 
evidently intended for the insertion of a clamp. 

Some of the characters of the inscription resemble those 
found on the stones from the Swat Valley above discussed, 
while others reappear on the curious inscribed stones which 
were obtained from ruined sites near Zangl Khan Banda 
and EJiarapa in Buner, and are reproduced in figs. 49—51 
of plate VII., J.A.S.B, With the last-named inscriptions 
our No, ix. shares a striking irregularity in the position of 
the letters which seems scarcely compatible with the 
intention of a lineal arrangement. 


1 Compare Fbbgusson, Eistory of Indian Architecture^ p. 178. 
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A glance at the stone or its reproduction shows that the 
carved diaper ornament which encloses the inscribed surface 
on two sides, could not possibly be of a later date than 
the inscription itself. For though the characters are placed 
close enough to this ornamented edge, yet they are nowhere 
cut or otherwise effaced by the latter. The ornament 
must, therefore, be either anterior to, or coeval with, the 
inscription. On this account the style and design of this 
ornament deserves our attention. 

The ornament consists of a rather coarsely executed diaper, 
which shows four-leaved flowers in diagonally placed squares, 
the triangular spaces left outside the squares being filled up 
with halved flowers of the same shape. This design hears 
the closest resemblance to a diaper frequently found in 
the ornamental carving of Gandhara sculptures. It is 
enough to compare the decoration of our stone with the 
diaper ornament of a sculptured fragment excavated in 1895 
from the site of an ancient Vihara at Dargai (below 
Malakand), and now in the Lahore Museum (see fig. x), in 
order to realize the relatively late date of the former. Here, 
too, it is impossible to fix the upper limit of the possible 
range of dates. But judging from the general appearance 
of the design and its coarse execution, I can see no reason 
why the stone with its inscription might not belong to one 
of the centuries immediately preceding the Muhammadan 
conquest. 

The indications furnished by the two inscriptions last 
discussed leave still a wide chronological margin. They 
are nevertheless of special value when considered with 
reference to the suggestion — first made by Messrs. Levi 
and Chavannes and discussed in my former Notes— as to 
the possible connection between these inscriptions ‘‘in 
unknown characters” and the rule of a Turkish ‘ dynasty 
in Udyana.^ 

We have the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim Ou~h*ong 

1 See 1898, pp, 13 sqq. ; ritineraire d'Ou^h^ong, traduit et 

mnotS par MM. Sylvain Levi et E'd. CKATA^^fE8, Journal atyiatiaue 1895 
pp. 383 sq. ^ j » 
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and of the T^ang Annals for the fact that Udyana and 
Gandhara were subject daring the eighth century of our 
era to a dynasty of Turkish nationality and language. 
From an important notice of Alberuni, which I have fully 
discusvsed elsewhere, we must conclude that these rulers 
belonged to the dynasty of the Turkish Shahiyas of 
Kabul which continued to hold those territories down to 
the end of the ninth century.^ It is an acknowledged fact 
that none of the scripts in Major Deane's puzzling 
epigraphical finds are related to any known Indian systems 
of writing* On the other hand, it appears possible that 
they are connected in some way with alphabets used about 
the period indicated by Turkish tribes in Central Asia. 

I regret that the hope I had expressed in my first Notes 
on Major Deane's inscriptions for a closer examination of 
these relations by a competent Turkish scholar has not yet 
been realized. Until this is done the above suggestion as 
to the origin of the inscriptions “in unknown characters" 
must be considered a mere conjecture. It is, however, 
in the meantime reassuring to find that the chronological 
evidence gathered from Major Deane's latest discoveries is 
in no way opposed to that conjectural dating. 

' See my notes *<Oii the history of the Sahis of Kabul” in Festgruss an 
Rudolf von Roth, 1893, pp. 200 sqq. ; and Note J (“ The S'ahi of Udahhanda ”) 
in my forthcoming translation of Kalhana^s Rajatarahginl, vol. ii, pp. 336 sqq. 
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1. Ospreys.” 

102, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 

London, S.W. 

Sir, — In our Journal for July, 1899, p. 493, Mr. F. W. 
Thomas translates ^^kutajvara ^ fever caused by hooting of 
ospreys/*^ I venture to suggest that the bird referred to 
may not be the ^'osprey” of English naturalists {Pandion 
ha(iaetus). This, although not at all a dumb bird, is 
perhaps the least noisy of all birds of prey, especially in 
India, where it seldom breeds, and therefore has not often 
to address a mate or young. 

I suppose that if you polled India to-morrow you would 
not find an hundred men who could describe the call of the 
osprey in writing, in any language. 

Perhaps there is some such joke in the word as in the 
phrase ‘‘ horns of a hare,” which seems to occur all over 
India. But more probably it is to be classed with our own 
term Brain-fever Bird applied to a certain black cuckoo ; 
and the bird referred to was one of the fishing-eagles 
{Haliaetm), which are very familiar and vociferous in some 
places, and will even build, year after year, in towns and 
villages. It may, indeed, have been their poor relation, 
the red-and- white ‘ Brahmani Kite ’ [Haliastur), which is 
almost as noisy, more abundant, even bolder in habit, and 
a known object of other queer beliefs. 


W. F. Sinclair. 
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2, Ospreys. 

Sir, — I must confess my inability to throw light upon 
Mr. Sinclair’s interesting suggestion. 

The cry of the kiirara is often referred to in Sanskrit 
poetry (y. Bohtlingk & Roth’s Lexicon, being 

compared to the wailing of women, etc. In the passage, 
Harsa-Caritaf p. 53, I. 1, the ^aphara fishes are excited by 
the cry, which, as the commentator says, santapakdritvady 
^‘in consequence of its heat- (or pam)-causing nature,’^ is 
described as producing jvara or ‘ fever.* But I do not 
suppose that kutdjvara was the name of a commonly 
recognized disease. 

Kurara is usually rendered by ‘ osprey * or ‘ sea-eagle,* in 
German * Meeradler,* and tbe bird is described in the above 
passage as occupying the arjuna-trees by the river banks. 
Whether the translation is zoologically accurate, I am not 
at all competent to decide, 

F. W. Thomas. 


3. Some Arabic Ma^jcscripts. 

Dear Sir, — With your permission I should like to 
continue and conclude my notice of the Persian and Arabic 
MSS. in my possession. I have already dealt with the 
Persian MSS., and with those of the Arabic that fall under 
the head of Poetry or Commentaries thereon. I will now 
mention some of the more noteworthy MSS. in the de- 
partments of Theology, History and Biography, Medicine, 
Grammar, and Belles Lettres. 

A. Theology, 

(1) The Kor’an, copied in 1069 a.h. by Muhiyyu*ddm 
b. Nasiru’ddin al-SafOri. This Kor’an is virtually the 
same as that so particularly described by De Sacy in Notices 
et Extraits, vol. ix, pp. 76-102. The essential identity of 
tbe two MSS. is evident even in the Preface, where the 
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same things are said in a different order, though less 
copiously in my MS. Both represent the same edition o£ 
the Kor’an and have the same system of exhibiting the 
diversities of the seven E-eaders. The copy described by 
De Sacy is ninety years older than mine. 

(2) ^ 1^14^3 1 jSbj , by Abu Hafs 'Umar b. 

Ibrahim al-Ausi al-Mudhakkir. This beautiful MS. is 
dated 846 a.h. Haji Khalifa (voL iii, p. 550) says that the 
author’s name is Abu 'All 'Umar b. Ibrahim al-An^rl, but 
it seems possible, as Abu Hafs occurs in the next article, 
viz. , that its omission in the former 

is due to a mistake of the copyist, 

(3) a poem in rajoz by Jalalu’ddin 

Suyuti (Aumer, Munich Cat., No. 215), The volume also 
contains by Sadru’ddlu al-QonavI, HajI 

Khalifa gives the full title, , 

and mentions several commentaries on the work, Sadru’d- 
dln, who died in 673 a.h., was the pupil of Muhlyyu’ddin 
Ibnu’l 'Arab! and the intimate friend of Jalalu’ddln Ruml 
(see Nafahdtu*! Uns, p. 645 seqq.). 

(4) jiA) i.e. the Book of the Key to the 

Apocalyptical Skin (for see Ibn Khaldun, Prolegomena, 
trans. by De Slane, vol. ii, p. 214 seqq.), by the Shaikh 
'Abdu'rrahman b. Muhammad al-Bistami, who died 843 
or 848 A.H. (D’Herbelot, sub voc. Bastham). This work, 
which is not mentioned by HajI Khalifa, contains many 
poems belonging to the apocalyptical branch of Arabic 
literature. Among these are two poems ascribed to Yahya 
Ibn 'Aqb,^ the tutor of Hasan and Husain 

(a) one consisting of eighty-seven couplets, the first of 

' Ibn Khaldun [Frolegoment^, trans. by Be Slane, voL U, p. 232) refers to 
a passage in the j4.ghdni cited in Ihn Khallikan’s life of Ibnu 1 Qimya, 
according to which Ibn ‘Aqb is an imaginary person, like Majnun and Ibnn’l 
Qiiriya."" Ibn *Aqb, however, is not mentioned along with the other two in 
the Bulaq €id. of the Aghunl (vol. i, p. 16T, article ). 
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which ^ is cited by Haji Khalifa under , 

(b) one consisting of forty-six couplets, entitled juH 
4sailtj / which begins : 

^LlJI jjLaJI 


B. History and Biography. 

(1) Siratu^l Rasul. This fragmentary MS., which belonged 
to Salt, the Abyssinian traveller, bears the following in- 
scription in his handwriting : A Religious Treatise on the 
Life and Doctrine of Mahommed, bought by me at Mocha, 
1805." It appears to be a portion of an extended Life of 
Muhammad. Pages of it agree verbatim with Ibn Hisham. 
The first chapter treats of Saif Ibn Yaxan, the next 
is on the birth of Muhammad, and the last is on the 
conversion of Abu Quhafa. 

(2) Al-SlratuH HalaUyya, by 'All b. Burbanu’ddm al- 
Halabi. This volume begins with the relation of the causes 
that led to Muhammad^s conquest of Mecca. Aumer {Munich 
Cat.j Nos. 449-451) describes a copy of the complete work. 
The date of this MS. is 1150 a.h., and the copyist^s name 
is 'All al-Khami b. al-Shaikh Sulaiman al-KhamL 

(3) Bhu^uruH ^Jlqud ft ta'rikhi^l 'Uhud, by Ibnu’l 
Jauzi. This MS. is identical with that described by De 
Jong {Catalogus Codicum Orientalium Bibliothecae Academiae 
Regiae Scientiariimy No. 102), of which he says : “Hie ergo 
habemus exemplar hujus operis, quod praeter fragmentum 






In the first hemistich Fliigel conjectures metri eausd JW- < ^ which 

is the reading of my MS. ^ > 

® Also in Haji Khalifa, who merely says that Al-Buni mentions it. Muhim’d 
din Abu’l 'Abbas Ahmad b. Abi'l Hasan *Ali b. Yusuf al-Qurashi al-Bum 
who died in 622 a.h., is well known as author of the Shamsu^l Ma^drif wa 
LaUrifuH *Awarif. •' 
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Leidense in Europa, quantum scio, unicum est/' The date 
of this copy is 1003 a.h., and the name of the scribe is 
Muhammad h. Ahmad al-Nahiri. 

(4) Akhbarun Duiral wa Atharu’l Uwal, by Al-Dimashqi. 
This copy was written in 1138 a.h. 

(5) Bada’iu’l Zuhur fl Waqa'Ci'l Buhur. This MS. 
contains a fragment of the work of Ibn lyas {Leiden Cat., 
No. 832). It embraces the years 922-928, and is apparently 
the last volume of the work, 

(6) A manuscript bearing the inscription "Uqudu’l Jimdn. 
Tt is imperfect at the beginning, where three leaves are 
wanting, I cannot find in the text itself any indication 
of the author s name or of the title of his work, but there 
seems to be little doubt that it is really 

(Aumer, Munich Cat, No. 379), by Abu 
Abdu llah Muhamnaad b. 'All al-Shatibi al-AndalusL It 
is a History of the World from the Creation, with a very 
disproportionate space for the Prophet and his nearest 
successors. The date of this copy is 1127 a.h. 

(7) TaWikhuH Khamu, by al-Diyarbakri {Leiden Cat., 
No. 2,609), in two volumes. The second volume has lost 
some leaves at the end. The last article is devoted to Al- 
Mustanjid Billah, who came to the throne in 860 a.h. 

(8) RaudatuH Ifandzir ft akhhdri^l AicoHl waH Aivdkhir, 
by Ibnul Shihna {Brit Mus. Cat., p. 568). This volume, 
which is slightly imperfect at the end, contains the 

^‘de rebus quae ante finem mundi eventurae sunt.” 

(9) Appendix to the Sutory of Dhahabz, by Shamsu'ddln 
Muhammad 'Ali b. Hamza al-Husaiui. There are two 
titles inside the cover : 

AfisjuJ JjO Jj J (1) 

liiLsll JjJ (2) 

This work embraces the period 703-755 a.h,, but the years 
from 741 to 755 precede the years from 703 to 740. It is 
written in a most illegible hand, with very few diacritical 
points. 
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(10) Kitdhu AsmcHVl RiJdL I have not found any 
mention of this work elsewhere. The inscription is : 

^ 

llH l 5^ J1 aJJ! 

It begins (after a brief doxology) : 

C— >IJ1 -^Uw-al ti Ij^ Juc bfl 

<C4wMa\ ^ 1 

^ ^ ^ uJj^ ti ^ *1^1 

<dJ! j^Jb^fcXJ ^ iflCufc^l 

On the last page the author enumerates the works on 
which he has relied : 

c:jUil\ i\ U# Jiii tS ^ (^ 

(X^ jJk-X# c^La«xJ1 

^d!l ^!J 

He adds that he finished the compilation and arrangement 
of his book ^ on the 20th of 

Rajah, 740 a.h. His name, he says, is Muhammad b. 
*Abdu’llah al-Khatib b. Muhammad. It appears, then, 
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that the present work is a concise alphabetical dictionary 
of the names of those persons who are cited in the Mishkdtu^l 
Masfibih, and that its author, as is shown by the words 
ui jj is himself the author of the Mishkat, 

viz. Waliyyu'ddin Abu *Abdu'llah b. "Abdu'Uah al-KhatIb. 
The Mishkat was composed in 737 a.h., only three years 
before the Asma'u'l Rijal, This copy was made in 916 a.h. 
by the Da^ud, whose name occurs in the inscription. 
The volume contains a second work, transcribed by the 
same copyist in the same year : ^ 

by Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn 'Aziz al- 
Sijistani {Leiden Cat., No. 1,652). 

(11) Sha(^ardtidl ^ahab ft akhhdri man ^ahab. This 
is a biographical dictionary (in two thick volumes) of persons 
who died between the years 1 and 1000 a.h. I do not 
know of any copy in Europe, but there is one in the 
Khedivial Library {Catalogue, vol. v, p. 72). The author, 

^ , com- 

pleted his work on the 19th of Ramadan, 1080 a.h. As 
regards the sources thereof he says : 

^ 

t— 

For I suppose we must read , and refer it 

to the History of IbnuT Athir ; is the Hilyatu^ I 

Auliyd of Abu Nu'aim al-Isfahani; and 

Taghribirdi (Flugel, 
JETandschri/ten der Wiener Hofbibliothek, vol. ii, p. 338). 
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Naturally the articles vary in value to an enormous extent, 
some giving little beyond the name, while others afford 
copious details : thus the notice of MuhiyyuMdin Ibnul 
'ArabI covers five closely written folio pages. The two 
volumes of this copy differ in size and handwriting ; the 
transcription of the second volume was finished on the 
17th of Rabi uT Awwal, 1153 a.h. On a future occasion 
I hope to print some of the longer articles by way of 
specimen. 


C. Medicine. 

(1) ^ by Ibn Abi Usaibia, copied 

in Constantinople in the year 1136 a.h. It bears the 
following inscription : E libris Theodori Preston Coll. S.S. 
Trin. Cant. Socii Damasci 1848”; and there is a note stating 
that he purchased it in Damascus for 900 piastres. 

(2) Book of Life and Death, by 

Abu Mansur al-Hasan b, Nuh al-Qumrl, one of the teachers 
of Ibn Sina. The date of this MS. is 924 a.h., and the 
copyist’s name is Mansur b. Muhibbu’ddin b. Zainu’l 
‘^Abidin al-QurashI, who according to an interlineation in 
the colophon is ^ 

D. Grammar. 

(1) , a commentary by Muhammad 

Salih b. Ibrahim b. Husain al-Ahsa’i on Suyuti’s com- 
mentary on the Alfiyya of Ibn Malik. The BahjatuT 
Mardiyya is mentioned by Haji Khalifa (vol. i, pp. 408,409). 
Flugel in his translation of the passage makes it appear 
that Ibn ‘Aqil is the author of the Bahjat, whereas it is 
in fact the work of Suyuji (see Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 237). 
I do not know whether this MS. exists elsewhere. 

E. Belles Lettres {Adah). 

(1) a celebrated work by Tba alibi. It is 

divided iuto four parts, each of which comprises ten chapters. 
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This MS. contains the first four chapters and a portion of 
the fifth, chapter of the First Part, and the whole of the 
Third and Fourth Parts. The Second Part is wanting. 
A Persian inscription at the beginning of the Third Part 
gives the date 1109 a.h. 

(2) Tha'alihi (Ahlwardt, 
Berlin Cat,, No. 8,341), This copy is dated 1118 a.h. 

(3) by Tha'alibi. This MS., 

dated 1156 a.h., corresponds exactly with No. 8,334 in 
AhlwardPs Berlin Catalogue, It has the double preface and 
the additional chapter fCtJ* ^ * 

(4) ^ , This work is not 

mentioned by Haji Khalifa, nor am I able to find it in 
any European catalogue. The following passage from the 
preface gives the author’s name and describes the contents 
of the work : 

likJb ^0 ^ !*Lj^ liub AJLs 

a-^UaAl 

ci b« JL*J5 AjU« j 

(A Aalri- L«^^l2£rJ\ 

The MS. is not dated. 

There remain several interesting MSS., which seem worthy 
of at least a passing notice, but this letter is already too long. 
May I add, in conclusion, that I shall be happy to lend any 
manuscript of mine to Oriental scholars who desire to make 
use of it. — Yours sincerely, 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 



« 
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(July, August, September, 1899.) 


I. Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I. JoTTRNAL Asiatique. Serie IX, Tome xiii, No. 2. 

Caudel (M.). Les premieres invasions arabea dans TAfrique 
du Nord. 

J)fau (F.). Le traits sur Tastrolabe-plan de Severe Sabokt, 

Grenard (M.). Specimens de litt^rature moderne du 
Turkestan chinois. 

Tome xiii, No. 3. 

Caudel (M.). Les premieres invasions arabes dans TAfrique 
du Nord. 

Basset (Eene). Lea Sanctuaires du Djebel Nefousa. 

Sonneck (M.). Six chansons arabes en dialectes maghrebin, 
publiees, traduites, et annotees. 

Notes d’^pigraphie indienne, vii. Deux 4pigrapbes du 
Svat (E. Senart). Au sujet d’un des surnoms du mois de 
Eedjeb (0. Houdas). 


II. Zeitschrtft deb Detjtschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
Band lii, Heft 2, 

Praetorius (Ft.), tjber das babylonische Vokalisations- 
system des Hebraischen. 

Schwally (Fr.). Lexikaliscbe Studien. 

Bohtlingk (0.). Miscellen, 
j.E.A.s. 1899. 


59 
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Caland (W.). Zor Exegese und Kritik des rituellen 
Sutras. 

Brockelmann (0.). Zu dea rhetorisclieii Schriften des Ibn 
al-Muqafia. 

Kudos (I,). Chansons populaires turques. 

Noldeke (Th.). Zur Alexiuslegende. 

Fraenkel (S.). Noch einmal die sjrische Chronik. 

Brooks (E. W.), The Chronological Canpn of James of 
Edessa. 

Winter (A.). Die SaptapadarthI des Sivaditya. 

Hommel (F,). Die altesteu Lautwerte einiger agyptischen 
Buchstaben zeichen. 

Jacob (G.)- Etymologie von spanisch naipe. 

Littmann (E.). Tiirkische Volkslieder aus Kleinasien. 

Thomas (F. W,). Indian Game of Chess. 

Brockelmann (C.). Gegen Grimme diese Zeitschrift liii, 

102 ff. 


III. ViEinrA Ohiental Jottrnax. Vol. xiii, No. 1. 

KampflFmeyer (G.). Beitrage zur Dialectologie des 
Arabischen. 

Goldziher (I.). Materialien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des Suhsmus. 

Cartellieri (W.). Das Mahabharata bei Subandhu und 
Sana. 

Steinschneider (M.). Heilmittelnamer der Araber. 

Laufer (B,). Ueber das va zwr. 
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II. Obituaey Notice. 

Peter Peterson. 

While the sense of the loss which we sustained by Biihler’s 
death is still keen, we have to mourn for the loss of yet 
another member of that band of Sanskrit scholars — the 
‘ Bombay School ^ one may call them — who have led and 
directed the most remarkable and fruitful revival of Sanskrit 
learning in India of our time. Professor Peterson, who died 
from heart-disease after a very short illness on the 28th of 
August, was born in 1847 in the Shetland Isles. He was 
educated at the High School, Edinburgh, and graduated both 
at Edinburgh and Oxford (Balliol College). His Sanskrit 
studies began at Edinburgh under Professor Aufrecht, and 
were continued at Oxford, where he won the Boden Scholar- 
ship, under Professors Monier Williams and Max Muller. 
In 1873 he went to Bombay as Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Elphinstone College, and continued to hold this appointment 
for the rest of his life. 

Peterson had a^wqnderful power of quickly grasping the 
main points of a subject and of seeing its true inwardness. 
The possession of this faculty, combined with his never- 
failing tact and good- hum our, especially qualified him to 
conduct the search for Sanskrit MSS., a work which, thanks 
to the liberality of the Bombay Government, has in the 
Bombay Circle been prosecuted with such signal benefit to 
Sanskrit learning. His four masterly Reports will, no 
doubt, be regarded by scholars generally as his greatest 
work. They show, what is most essential in dealing with 
large and heterogeneous collections of documents, an unerring 
power of discriminating between the more important and 
the less important, and are, in every way, models of what 
reports of the kind should be. 

As an editor of Sanskrit texts — all contributed to 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series, with the exception of the 
NydyaUndutlkdy which was printed in the Bibliotheca 
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Indica — Peterson showed much the same characteristics 
of mind. There can surely, for instance, be no better 
introduction to the Kavya literature than his edition of 
Kddambari, with its sympathetic preface and its appreciative 
notes. From these the student will learn how much of the 
beautiful is common to the poetry of the East and of the 
West, in spite of the diiSerent and sometimes apparently 
incongruous forms in which it is expressed. In fact, one 
of Peterson's favourite ideas was that, in spite of difference 
of form, the spirit of these two classes of literature was much 
the same. A good instance of this is to be seen in his 
preface to the edition of Vallabhadeva's Subhdsitdvali, by 
Pandit Durgaprasada and himself, where he gallantly defends 
Sanskrit romantic poetry from the too sweeping charges of 
barrenness and futility brought against it by a certain 
learned Sanskrit scholar. Indeed, no one can have known 
Peterson, or have studied his introductions to Kadamhari 
or the Subhdsitdvali^ without recognizing that, in many 
respects, his temperament was poetic rather than scholastic. 
His great aim was to teach his readers how to appreciate and 
enjoy the beauties which he certainly appreciated and enjoyed 
himself ; he was not so anxious, as an .interpreter, to refrain 
from cutting Gordian knots occasionally. 

Among Peterson's other works may be mentioned editions 
of theJEitopadesa, of the Paddhati of Sarhgadhara, a Selection 
of Hymns from the Rig Yeda with Translation, and the 
first two parts of a Handbook to the Study of the Rig Veda. 

He contributed frequently to the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and was President of 
that Society at the time of his death. To our Journal he 
contributed, in 1891 (p. 311), a valuable article on Pdnim 
Poet and Grammarian : icith some remarks on the Age of 
Classical Sanskrit Poetry^ in which he upheld the view^ 
supported also by Hindu tradition, that the great oram- 
marian and the author of certain verses, quoted in the 
Subhdsitdvali of Vallabhadeva, the Paddhati of Sarhgadhara 
and elsewhere, were one and the same person, and, following 
the lead given by Biihler in his then recent paper on Die 
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Induehen Imchriften und das Alter der Indischen KunstpoesiCy 
contended for a much greater antiquity for Sanskrit poetry 
of the fixed classical form than scholars had been generally 
inclined to allow. 

As a public speaker and as a writer, Peterson was master 
of a most beautiful English style. He several times acted 
as Professor of English at Elph instone College, and as 
examiner in English for the Bombay University. For the 
benefit of native students, he compiled a volume of model 
essays, and published editions, with notes, of Shakespeare^s 

Merchant of Venice ” and the fourth book of Palgrave's 
‘‘ Golden Treasury/' He frequently wrote for the Press — 
chiefly for the Times of India — and seemed to handle all 
sorts of subjects, political and otherwise, with the same 
facility and felicity. 

All who were privileged to know him with some degree 
of intimacy will very sadly miss not only the cultured and 
refined scholar but also the genial and warm-hearted friend. 


October 2, 1899. 


E. J. Kapson. 
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GOLD MEDAL. 

As our members are aware, Mr. Wollaston is issuing 
a third appeal for subscriptions towards the establishment 
on a permanent basis of the Fund for the Society's Gold 
Medal. The following list shows the result thus far. For 
purpose of reference the results of the two former appeals 
are also here reprinted. 

It will be seen that up to the end of September the result 
of the third appeal has been the very satisfactory total of 
JB130 35. Od, The balance now required to complete the 
Endowment Fund is therefore about £100. It is hoped 
that this amount will be forthcoming during the next iew 
months, so that on the presentation of the Medal in the 
summer of 1900 it may be announced that the entire sum 
has been raised. 


[p.i.o. 
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KOTES OP THE QXTAETEE. 


riBST LIST 

or 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

Mr. F. F. Arbnthnot 

2 

0 

0 

Mr. R. Lilley 

1 

0 

0 

BJr. B. H. Baden-Powell... 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. W. McBouall 

1 

0 

0 

Mons. A. Barth 

1 

0 

0 

Professor B. Margoliouth 

1 

1 

0 

Professor Bendall 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. C. J, Marzetti 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. H. Beveridge 

1 

1 

0 

Prof. Barbier de Meynard... 

I 

0 

0 

Mr. E. L. Brandreth 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. F. D. Mocatta 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. E. G. Browne 

1 

1 

0 

Sir M. Monier-Williama ... 

2 

0 

0 

Mr. E, Bum 

1 

1 

0 

Sir William Muir 

3 

0 

0 

Br. 0. Codrington 

1 

1 

0 

Professor F. Max Miiller ... 

2 

0 

0 

Professor E, B. Cowell 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. E. A. E. Neil 

1 

1 

0 

Br. R. N. Cust 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs. Piimmer 

5 

0 

0 

Professor Bonner 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. W. J. Prender^t ... 

0 

5 

0 

Sir M. E. Grant Bnfi 

4 

0 

0 

The President, Lord Reay 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. J. F. Fleet 

1 

0 

0 

The Marquess of Eipon ... 

2 

0 

0 

Mr. R. W, Fra2er 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. J. G. Scott ... 

2 

2 

0 

Br. M. Gaster 

1 

1 

0 

Mons. Emile Senart 

2 

0 

0 

Captain Gerini 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. R. Sewell 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. E. J. W. Gibh 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. C. H. Tawney 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs. Gibson 

1 

1 

0 i 

Colonel R. C. Temple 

2 

2 

0 

Sir Frederick Goldsmid ... 

1 

1 

0 

Br. T, H. Thornton 

1 

1 

0 

Major-General Gosset 

1 

1 

0 : 

His Highness the Maharaja 




Mr. R. Griffith 

1 

1 

0 

of Travancore 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. H. Heap 

1 

1 

0 

Mr, Devchand Uttamchand 

1 

1 

0 

Sir W. "Wiison Hunter . . . 

3 

3 

0 

Mr. M. J. Walhouse 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. W, Irvine 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. T. Watters 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. H. 0. Kay 

Mr. J. KenneOT 

2 

1 

12 

1 

6 

0 

Sir Raymond West 

Mr, E. H, Whindeld 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Highness Kerala Tanna 
Mr. F. w'. Lawrence 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mr. A, N. Wollaston 

1 

1 

0 

Br. G. W. Leitner 

1 

1 

0 





Mr. Guy Le Strange 

1 

1 

0 


0 

6 

Mrs, Lewis 

1 

1 

0 


=s 

BCS 

ass 


SECOND LIST OF 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£ 8. d. 

Mr. Abdullah ibn Tusof Ali 1 l 0 

Mr. H. J. Allen 110 

Mona. A. Barth {2nd don.) 10 0 

l>r- J, Burgess 1 10 0 

Mr. W. C. Capper 110 

Professor Bonner (2nd don.) 2 0 0 

Br. Buka 110 

General Forlong 1 1 0 

Mr. F. L. Golfimid ... ... 1 10 0 

Major-General Gosset (2nd 

don.) 5 0 0 

Br. 6. Grierson... 110 

Mrs. B. H. Hodgson ... 2 2 0 
Mr W. irrine (2nd don.)... 2 2 0 
Major-Greneral Jago T>e- 

lawney ... ... ... ...110 

Mr. A. M. T. Jackson ...5 0 0 
His Highness Kerala Vanna 
(2nd don.) 2 0 0 


£ s. d, 

Mrs. Lewis (2nd don.) ... 2 2 0 

Mr. W. Litton 1 i q 

Professor D. Margoliouth 

(2nd don.) 10 0 0 

Mr.F.B.Mocatta (2nddon.) 3 0 0 

Mr. Lewis Rice 1 1 q 

Mrs. Rylands 2 2 0 

Professor E. Schrader 1 \ n 

1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
10 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 


^57 4 0 


The Rev. Br. Taylor 
Mr. G. W. Thatcher ” ' 
Professor Tieie 
Mr. T. iVatters {2nd don. 
Mr. A. N. W ollaaton (2nd d 
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THIED LIST OF SFBSCEEPTIOITS. 



£ 

a. 

d. 


£ 

«. 


Anonymous per Mr .Wollaston 5 

0 

0 

Mr. H. Morris 

1 

1 

0 

Anonymous per Mr. Wollaston 1 

1 

0 

Mr. W. Morrison 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. E. L. Brandreth (2nd 




Mr, Dadahhai Naoroji 

1 

1 

0 

don.) ... ... 

2 

2 

0 

Mr. Edmund Keel 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. E. Grant Burls 

1 

1 

0 

Sir Henry Norman 

2 

2 

0 

Rt. Rev. Bishop of Calcutta 

1 

1 

0 

Lord Northbrook 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. Estlin Carpenter 

1 

1 

0 

Dr. Pfungst 

2 

0 

0 

Dr. 0. Codrington (2Dd don.) 

1 

1 

0 

Sir E. C. Ross 

1 

0 

0 

Rt.Hon.Lord Curzon (Yiceroy 



Mrs. Rylands (2nd don.) ... 

2 

2 

0 

' of India) 

5 

0 

0 

Professor Sachau 

1 

0 

0 

Dr. R. K. Gust (2nd don.) 

1 

0 

0 

Messrs. Sampson, Low, 




Mr. Clinton Dawkins 

2 

0 

0 

Marston, & Co 

5 

0 

0 

Sir Joseph Fayrer 

1 

I 

0 

The Rev, Professor Sayce... 

1 

1 

0 

Captain Gerini (2nd don.)... 

2 

0 

0 

Sir Thomas Seccomhe 

1 

1 

0 

Professor de Goeje 

1 

0 

0 

Mr. R. Sewell (2nd don.)... 

i 

I 

0 

Dr. Grierson (2nd don.) ... 

1 

1 

0 

Messrs. T. N. Singh & Co. 

5 

0 

0 

Messrs. Grindlay & Co. ... 

5 

6 

0 

Sir R. Strachey 

1 

1 

0 

The Eight Hon. Lord George 




Rt. Rev. Sumangala (High 




Hanulton (Sec. of State 




Priest of Ceylon) 

2 

2 

0 

for India) 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. W. S. Talbot 

2 

2 

0 

Lord Harris 

2 

2 

0 

Mr. C. H. Tawney {3rd don.) 

1 

1 

0 

Captain HatfeBd 

1 

1 

0 

Rev. Dr. Taylor (2nd don.) 

1 

1 

0 

Mr, R. He^ (2nd don.) ... 

1 

1 

0 

Col. R. C. Temple (2nd don.) 

1 

1 

0 

Sir Joseph Hooker 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. F. W. Thomas 

1 

1 

0 

Sir W. Wilson Hunter (2n(i 




Sir A. C. Trevor 

2 

2 

0 

don.) 

3 

3 

0 

H.R.H. Prince Vajiranana 

2 

0 

0 

Mr. H. C. Kay (2nd don.) 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. T. Wattem (3rd don.) 

1 

1 

0 

A. Kemball 

2 

0 

0 

Professor Weher ... ... 

1 

1 

0 

PVofessor Kem 

1 

0 

0 

Lord Wenlock 

2 

2 

0 

Professor Kielhom 

2 

2 

0 

Mr. W. F. A. Wilson 

1 

1 

0 

Messrs. H. S. King & Co. 

5 

5 

0 

Mr. A. N. W oUaston (3rd don.) 

6 

0 

0 

The Rev. G. A. Langdale... 

2 

2 

0 

Sir Albert W^oods 

1 

1 

0 

Mr. F. W. Lawrence (2nd 




Mr. R. A. Terburgh 

2 

2 

0 

don.) 

1 

X 

0 

- 


— 

— 

Mr. G. Le Strange (2nd don.) 

1 

0 

0 

£130 

3 

0 

Mr, C. J. Marzetti (2nd don.) 

1 

1 

0 




ar 

Mr. F. D. Mocatta (3rd don.) 

3 

0 

0 
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A. 

Abbasid Caliphate, 847. 

Abhira tribe, 384. 

Abu, Tahir al-Khathm’a biography of 
Persian poets, 45 et seq[. 
‘Adud-ad-l)awlah, 867. 

Agastya, 326. 

Agni Ihirana, 523. 

Ahi^hatra, 313. 

Abiira Mazda, 274, 605. 
Aiyan^-ithan, 225. 

Aka-Beada language, 573. 

Akar-Bale language, 574. 

Akbar’s nurse Maham Anaga, 99. 
Akriti, 319. 

Ameshaspentas, 280. 

Amm, 864. 

Anarta, 521. 

Andamfiin Fire Legend, 573. 

Andhras, 869. 

Anga tribe, 311. 

Angra Mainyu, 274. 

Anniversary Meeting, 699, 

Antarveda, 312. 

Ann, 308, 311. 

Apollodotus Philopator, 362. 

Arabic MSS., 906. 

Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew MSS. in 
Hunterian library, 739. 

Ara|ta, 311. 

Aii, 139, 669. 

Aryan speech spread in Indk, 300. 
Arran tribes, origin of Lunar and 
Solar, 295, 519. 

Aryans in India, 298. 

Aryavarna, 308. 

Asadi, 54. 

AtbaruU Bilad of al-Qazwini, 61. 
Aukau-Juwoi language, 675. 
Authorities for literary history of 
Persia, 49. 

Avesta, the initiative, 271. 

Avesta, initiative of, and soul theory, 
429. 

Avvaiyar, Indian poetess, 236. 


al-*Awfi’s Luhahu’l-Albah, 46, 63, 66. 
Ayodhya, 523 et seq. 

Am B^aka, the sn^e, 342. 


B. 

Babylonian contract -tablets or legal 
documents, 103. 

Baden-Powbll, B. H., Notes on the 
Origin of the Lunar and Solar Aryan 
Tribes and on the Rajput Clans, 295, 
619. 

Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, 
847. 

Bahika tribe, 311. 

Bars tribe, 552, 

Balahbad, 58 et seq. 

Balarama, 319. 

Balonga, the oldest capital of Champa, 
665. 

Ba^’s Har^ - Carita, two lists of 
words, 485. 

Barbad, minstrel of the Houses of 
Sasan and Saman, 54 et seq. 

Babuxet, D. G., Cbiniot of Babar’s 
First Campaign in India, 132. 

Barmecides, 853. 

Basuk Nag, god of Summer, 341. 

Batnes, H., Theory of Soul and the 
Initiative of the Avesta, 429. 

Bellary cinder-mounds, their origin 
andnse, 1-16. 

Bendaxl, C., Pidi MSS. in Nepal, 
422. 

Bendva, 285. 

Benjamin of Tudela, 874. 

Bbvbbidge, H., Hnmayun's Inscrip- 
tion at Jam, 665. 

Maham Anaga, 99. 

More Light on ‘Omar 

;^ayam, 135. 

Bhaiachara villages, 331. 

Bharata, 521. 

Bharatas, 309. 

Bhartrdaman, 367 et seq. 
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Bhaltarka, 530. 

Bhismaka, 319. 

Bhoja tribe, 311, 319. 

Bbrgu tribe, 297. 

Bhuyas, 330. 

Biddtjlph, Colonel J., Dynastic and 
Genealogical Tables of the Western 
Xsatrapas, 357. 

Billon coinage, 402. 

Bisutun, sculptures, 58. 

Blagden, C. 0., Balonga, The oldest 
Capital of Champa, 665. 

List of Malay Books be- 
queathed to the Society by the late 
Sir W. E. Maxwell, 121. 

Bloch, T., Peppe Inscription, 425. 

Bode, Mrs., The Author of the 
Sasanavamsa, 674. 

Brahmanism, 325. 

Browxe, E. G., The Chahar Maqala 
of Nidhami-i-‘Arudi-i-Samarqandi, 
translated into English, 613, 757 ; 
specially indexed^ 841. 

Sources of Dawlatshah, 37. 

Yet More Light on ‘Umar-i- 

Khayyam, 409. 

Buddhist sculptures from Takht-i- 
Bahu, 422. 

Budigunta cinder-mound, 3. 

Byga, tribal priest, 332. 


Communal village (pre- Aryan) in India, 
329. 

Congress of Religions, 734. 

Oust, R. N., Panjab Kotes for 1898, 
208. 

Pictographs, 209. 


D. 

Damaghsada, 374 et seq. 

Damajadasri, 358 et seq. 

Damasena, 358 et seq. 

Dame the tortoise, 330. 

Da^aratha, 521. 

Davids, T.W.Rhts, Early Commerce 
between India and Babylon, 432. 

Gosinga Kharosthi MS., 426. 

Theory of ‘ Soul ’ in the 

IJpanishads, 71. 

Dawlatshah, the sources, 37. 

Deane’s (Major) inscriptions from 
XJdyana, 895. 

Demon worship in India, 241. 

Dewali festival, 346. 

Dibali festival, 346. 

Divodasa, 308, 

Dravidian speech, its limit in India, 300. 
Drsadvati, 312. 

Druhyu, 308, 311. 

Duarte Barbosa visits Vijayanagar, 10. 


C. 

Caesar Frederic visits Yijayanagar, 10. 

Calukya clan, 547. 

Castana, 358 et seq. 

Castes, The four, 299. 

Cauhan clan, 546. 

Cave drawings in the Kaimur Range, 
89. 

Chahar Maqala, 53, 56. 

Chahar Maqala of 2^i&ami-i-‘Arudi- 
i-Samarqandi, translated hy E. G. 
Browne, 613, 757 ; specially indexed^ 
841. 

Champa, 665. 

Chiniot identified as on the Chenab, 132. 

Chutia Nagpore, 331 et seq. 

Cinder-mounds of Bellary, 1 . 

at Budigunta, 3. 

at Nimbapuram, 3. 

CocKBUBN, J., Cave Drawings in the 
Kaimur Range, K W P., 89. 

Coinage of Mahak^atrapas and 
Esatrapas of Surastra and Malava, 
367. 

Commerce (early) between India and 
Babylon, 432. 


F. 

Fakhru’ddin Razi, 424, 669. 

Fakhru - ddin RazI, Persian MS. 
attributed to, 17. 

Ferguson, D., Pedro Teiseira on the 
Veddas of Ceylon, 133. 

Fraser, James, Note on, 214. 
Frashaoshtra, 285. 


G. 


Gadhi, 314. 
Gandhara, 900. 


Gayomart, the primeval man, 605. 
General Meetings, 197, 471, 699. 
Ghasamotika, 370. * 

Glasgow Hunterian Library Catalogue 
of Oriental MSS., 739. ® 

Gold Medal, 735, 921. 

Gonds, 330. 

Gosinga Khamsthi MS., 426, 
Graeco-Buddhist art, 900. 
Graeco-Iudian comage, 358 et seq. 
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Grammar, Theory of uniyersal, 565. 
Greek influence on Indian art, 423. 
Grehma, 285. 

Guptas, 318. 

Gurjara tribes, 299. 


H. 

Ilabiba Banu, daughter of Aziz Koka, 
' 100 . 

Haechataspas, 285. 

Haihayas, 311, 3z0, 333. 

Hamdu'llah MustaWf of Qaswiu, 53. 
Haulez, C. PE, Tathagata, 131. 
Harsa-Carita, two lists of words, 485. 
Ilasan Sabah, 137. 

^asan-i-Sabbah, 409 et seq. 
Hastinapura, 312. 

Hebrew magic, 200. 

Hewitt, J. F., Pre-Aryan Communal 
VUlage in India and Europe, 329. 
Hinayana, 422. 

Ho Kols, 330. 

Horn, P., Persian MS. attributed to 
Fakbru’ddin Razi, 424. 
Hoti-Mardan, sculptures, 423. 
Hulagu, captures Baghdad, 849. 
Huraayun’s inscription at Jam, 665. 
Huna tribes, 299. 

Huvisbka, Coins of, 423. 

Hvogvas, 285. 

Hwen Thsang, 318, 


I. 

Ibn-Hawkal, 864. 

Ibn Jubayr, 875. 

Ibn Kballikan, 880. 

Ikshwaku, 520. 

Ikshwakus, 297, 308. 

‘Iiaafl.-ad-Din of Isfahan, 873. 
Indian communal village, 329. 
ludo- Scythians, 318. 

Indraprastha, 312. 

Initiative of the Avesta, 271. 
Inscription of Humayun at Jam, 665. 
Inscriptions, The Peppe, 425. 
Inscriptions from Udvana, 895. 
Irvine, W., James Fraser, 214. 
Istakhri, 864. 

Isvaradatta, 384. 


J. 

Jadoh tribes, 553. 

Jadu Bajputs, 318. 

Jam, Humayun’s inscription at, 66o. 


Jamaspa, 285. 
Jami‘uH-Taw^ikh, 409. 
Janmejaya, 313, 

Jar^andha, 314. 

Jayadaman, 360 et seq, 
Jayadratha, 520. 

Jewish ethics, 200. 

Jigi Anaga, a nurse of Akbar, 99. 
Jivadaman (Swami), 362 et seq. 
Jowari (millet), 330. 


K. 

Kaqcjhapaghata or Kaghwaha, 531, 
Kadm, 313. 

Kaimur Range, cave drawings, 89. 
Kalyani inscriptions of King 
Dhammaceti of Pegu, 139. 
Kampilya, 313. 

Kanauj, 315. 

Kankasena, 529. 

Kapilaswa, 521. 

Kapilavastu, 525. 

Karattalaiyar, Indian poet, 255, 
Karkotaka, 313. 

Karpans, 285. 

Karusha, 521. 

Kasi, 312. 

Kasmir antiquities, 201. 

Kasyapa, 313. 

Kathi tribes, 307. 

Kausambhi, 314. 

Kavis, 285. 

Kessari (millet), 330. 

Khakani the Persian poet, 874. 
Khakharata, Ksatrap family, 369. 
Khalid al-Fayyad, 59. 

Kharostbi (Gosinga) MS., 426. 
Kbarosthi inscriptions, 359. 

Khatib, 867 et seq. 

Khwang-tzi, 331. 

Kiili-Yaluvan, 267. 

Kol language, 575. 

Kolaiian speech, its limit in India, 
300. 

Kolarians, 329. 

Ko-perum-^oran, king intTrraiydr, 269. 
Korwas, 331. 

Kosala, 312. 

Kottavai, Indian demoness, 237, 242. 
Kkopf, L. L., The Mohammadan 
Calendar, 142. 

Krostri, 319. 

Ksaharata, Ksatrap family, 368 et seq. 
Ksatrapas (Westeruj coinage, 357. 
Kshatriya?, 296. 

Kuddako-Nedum-^eralathan, Indian 
prince, 254. 

Kurral, 226. 
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Kura^ 312. 

Kuru-Pancalas, 297. 

Kuia, 621. 

Kusan tribes, 299. 
Kasastbala (Xanauj), 316. 
KaSikas, 309. 


L. 

Laksbrnana, 521. 

Lao-Tzi/33i. 

Lava, 521. 

Leitner, G. W,y obituary, 725. 

Lb Strange, G., Baghdad during the 
Abbasid Caliphate, 847. 
liiugal, The Song of, 330. 
Lubabu’l-Albab, 46, 53. 

Lugala, name of god Merodach, 105. 
Lughat-i-Furs of AsadI, 54. 

Lunar Aryan tribes, 295, 519. 


M. 

MACDONBiiL, A. A., Buddhist Sculp- 
tures from Takht-i-Bah^; 422. 
Madhyade^a, 313. 

Madra tribe, 311. 

Magadha, 312. 

Magadhi dialect, 301. 

Magic among the Hebrews, 200. 
Mahabharata, 305. 

Maham Anaga, 99. 

Maharastri dialect, 301. 

Mahayana, 422, 428. 

Mahdi, 853. 

Mahish-Mati, Indian goddess, 339. 
Mahmud of ^azni, 307. 

Maidyomah, 285. 

Makandi, 313. 

Malay books, collection bequeathed by 
Sir W, E. Maxwell, 121. 

Mamun, Death of, 849, 
Manaqibu’sh-Shu^ara, 47. 

Manki, head of a Kol Parha, 332. 
Mansur, founder of Baghdad, 849. 
Mannvaivaswata, 520. 

Mara in Takbt>i-Babai scnlptnres, 423. 
Mari-amma, South Indian goddess, 
338. 

Maroti, Gond god, 341. 

Marya or Tree Gonds, 330. 

Matriarchal Tillage life in India 329. 
Matsyas, 309, 312. 

Maxwbll, Sir W. E., Collection of 
Malay Books bequeathed to the 
Society, 121. 

Hiixs, Eev. L., Initiative of the 
Avesta, 271. 


Mitiii, 521. 

Mithila, 312. 

Moga, 369. 

Mon tribes of Burma, 329. 
Monier-Williams, Sir M., obituary, 730. 
Mramma, 667. 

Mudaranar of Aiyur, poet, 267. 
Muhammadan Calendar, 142. 
Mu‘izz-ad-Dawlah, the Bnyid Prince, 
849. 

Mnkaddasi, 864. 

Mu^fi, 873. 

Miiiler, Fr., obituary, 473. 

Mundas, 329, 332. 

Murugan, Drayidian god, 228, 242. 
al-Mustansir, 418. 

Musta‘sim, 849. 

Mu^ta^d, 860. 


N. 

Hadim ]^waja Koka, husband of 
Maham Anaga, 99. 

Nigas, 313, 

Nagbunsi Kajas of Chutia Nagpore, 
332. 

Hahapana, 358 et seq. 

Nahusa, 297. 

Hairs, 339, 

their customs, 339 et seq. 

Hasik inscriptions, 369. 
Hasir-i-Khusraw, 418. 

Hedista, 521. 

Hest-builders, 331. 

Nicholson, R.A., Persian MS. attri- 
buted to Fakhru^ddin fiazi, 17, 669. 

Some Arabic MSS., 906. 

Kicolo Conti visits Vijayanagar, 10. 
HidhamT - i - ‘Arudi - i - SamarqamB : 
Ohahar Maqala, translated by E. G. 
Browne, 613, 757 ; specially in- 
dexed y 841. 

Hi^ami-i-*Arhdi, 53. 

Ni^amu’l Hulk, 409 et seq. 

Nikayat, 61. 

Niknmbba, 521. 

Nila, Indian king, 339. 

Nimbapnram cinder.mound, 3. 

Nimi, 621. 

Nizam al Mulk, 136. 

Noticbs op Books-- 
Upanishads, vol. i, 145. 

Geiger, W., Etymologie des Singha- 
lesiscben, 146. 

Ceylon Tagebuchblatter, 

146, 

Simtber, J. G., Ceylon Architectural 
Aemains, 148. 
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Notices op Books { emtintted ) — 

Nicholson^ R, A., Poems from the 
Dlvaa-i-Shams-i-Tabriz, 152. 

Douglas, R. K., Catalogue of 
Japanese Books and MSS. in the 
British Museum, 159. 

Fautz, Dr. 0., Muhammeds Lehre, 
161. 

Hedin, Sven, Through Asia, 166. 

Menant, D., Les Parsis, 167. 

Fonctionnaires Coloniaux, tome i, 
175. 

Regime foncier aux Colonies, 175. 

Amr h. Bahr al-Jahiz, livre des 
Beautes et des antitheses, 177. 

Ethe, C. H., Neupersische Lit- 
teratur, 181. 

Jensen, P., Hittitur und Armenier, 
182. 

Griffith, F. LI., Egypt Exploration 
Fund Archaeological Reports, 1 85. 

Egypt Exploration Fund 

Archaeological Survey, 186. 

Irving, Rev. F. F., Persian Gram- 
mar in Modem Syriac, 185. 

Cook, S. A., Glossary of Aramaic 
Inscriptions, 190. 

Balman, G., Die Worte Jesu, 433. 

Sewell, R., Eclipses of the Moon in 
India, 436. 

Hunter, Sir W. TT., History of 
British India, 437. 

Patell, B. B., Parsee Prakash, 440. 

Duff, C. M., Chronology of India, 
451. 

Booklet of Crumbs, 453. 

King, L. W., First Steps in As- 
syrian, 456. 

Jastrow, M., Religions of Babylonia 
and Assyria, 468. 

Horovitz, J., De Waqidii libro qni 
!^tab al Magazi inscribitnr Com- 
mentatio critica, 462. 

Portman, M . V., N otes on tbe 
Languages of tbe South Andaman 
Group of Tribes, 463. 

Bargees, J., Gandhwra Sculptures, 
468. 

Lopes. D., Historia dos Portugueses 
no Malabar, 677. 

Mittheilungen des Seminars fiir 
Orientali^he Sprachen zu Berlin, 
678. 

Arya Sura, Jataka Mala, 680. 

Arnold, T. W., Preaching of Islam, 
682. 

Dahlmann, J., Genesis des Maha- 
bh^ta, 685. 

Jackson, A. T. W., Zoroaster, 

686 . 


Notices of Books { continiiedj—r 
Denssen, P., Philosopbie der Cpani- 
sbads, 691. 

Dntt, R. C., Mahabbarata, 694. 
Neumann, K. E., Lieder der Monche 
und Nomen, 697. 

Nur-bbumi, 330. 

Nur-ili-su, 104. 


0 , 


Obituakt Notices — 

Leitner, G. W., 725. 

Monier- Williams, Sir M., 730. 
MuUer, Fr., 473. 

Peterson, P., 917. 

Rodgers, C. J., 479. 

Warren, H. C., 475, 

Omar ^ayam, More Hght on, 1 35. 
Ooraons, 332. 

Oriental Congress Committee, 200. 
Origin of tbe Lunar and Solar Aryan 
tribes and on the Rajput clans, 295, 
519. 

Ospreys, 906, 906. 


P. 


Pali MSS. in Nepal, 422. 

Pandavas, 297. 

Panini, 305. 

Panjah notes for 1898, 207. 

Paranar, Indian poet, 266. 

Parih^ clan, 545. 

Parikshita, 313. 

Patan Shaikh Farid, now Pak Patau, 
133. 

Pattidari villages, 331. 

Peacock Hill cinder-mound, 4. 

Pedro Teixeira on the Yeddas of Ceylon, 
133. 

Peppe inscription, 425. 

relics, 200. 

Persian MS. attributed to FakhmMdin 
Razi, 424. 

Peruvirral Killi, Indian prince, 265. 

Picto^aphs, 2u8. 

Pinches, T. G., Some Early Baby- 
lonian Contract - Tablets or Legal 
Documents, 103. 

Piprabwa inscriprion, 425. 

Pope, Rev. G. tl., Extracts from tbe 
Tamil “ Purra-porul Venba-Maki ” 
and the “ Purra-nannurm,’^ 225. 

Poussin, L. de la V., Tantras, 141. 
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Pratriis, 301. 

Pramara clan, 546. 

Pratisthana, 312. 

Prayag, 312. 

Pre-A^au communal village in India 
and Europe, 329. 

Prthivisena, 383. 

Puchikwar language, 574. 
PuppS-tsoa-rahan, 140. 

Purra nannurru, 226. 

Purra-porul Yenba-Malai, 226. 

Puru, 308, 311, 312. 


Q. 

al-Qazwini’s Atharu’l Bilad, 51, 


E. 

Paghu, 521. 

Pajabul, 318. 

Pajput clans, 295, 519. 

Pama, 521. 

Papson, E. J., Coinage of the Maha- 
ksatrapas and K?atrapas of Surastra 
and Malava, 357. 

PasMu’d-Din, 409. 

Pathor tribe, 549. 

Pawdatu-s Safa, 409. 

Pay, SYD^^ 1 Y H., Torres St aits 
Languages, 421. 

Pevata, 319, 521. 

Pisalatu’l ^ufran, 669. 

Podgers, C. J., 479. 

PudagI, minsirel of the Houses of 
Sasan and Saman, 54 et seq. 
Pudradaiuan, 358 et seq. 

Pudrasena, 361 et seq. 

Pudrasimha, 361 et seq. 

Pukmml, 319. 


S. 

Safar-nama, 419. 

Sagara, 521. 

Sahadera, 339. 

Sahasra-arjuna, 297. 

Saigon, Oriental School, 734. 

St. John, R . F. St. A., Ari, 139. 

IVIramma, 667. 

S'aka tribes, 299. 

S'aka era, 364. 

Samarra, 857. 

Sanghadaman, 382. 

Saraswati, 312. 

Saryati, 521. 

S'a^ada, 521. 


Sasanayamsa, the author, 674. 
Satrughna, 521. 

S'atvata branch of Tadaras, 319. 
Satyadaman, 379. 

Satyasimha, 399. 

Saudasa, 318. 

Saurastra, 319. 

Sek Nag, snake-god of the Gonds, 341. 
Serpent-worship in India, 299, 519. 
S'e^a, 313. 

Sewell, R., Cinder - Mounds of 
Bellary, 1. 

Shesh Nag, god of Winter, 341. 

Shor identifi^ as Shorkot, 133, 
Shukru-n-nissa, daughter of Akbar, 
100 . 

Simhasena, 395 et seq. 

Sinclair, W. F., Ospreys, 905. 

Soa Eahan, 140. 

Solar Aryan tribes, 296, 519. 
Somhaosi tribes, 653. 

* Soul ’ in the Upanishads, 71. 

Soul theory and initiative of the 
Av^ta, 429. 

Soul, Zarathustra’s doctrine, 606. 
Spitamas, 285. 

S'ravasta, 521. 

Stein, M. A., Kasmir Antiquities, 201. 

■ Notes on Inscriptions from 

Hdyana presented by Major Deane, 
895. 

Snbahu, 521, 

Subala, 520. 

Sudas, 308. 

Sullat, name of goddess Zir-panitum, 
105. 

Sun-worship in India, 299, 619. 
S'urasenas, 297, 311, 322. 

S'uraseni dialect, 301. 

Suvi^akha, Pahlava minister, 377. 
Swat Valley sculptures, 901. 


T. 

Tahir, 856. 

Takht-i-Bahai, Buddhist sculptures. 
422. 

Takht Nag, god of Spring, 341. 
Takshaka, 313. 

Taiajahghas, 297, 311. 

Tamil Purra-ponil Venba-Malai” 
and “ Purra-nannurru,” 225. 
Tantras, 141. 

Taoism, 331. 

TarilA Alfi on ‘Omar Khayam, 136. 
Tarikh-i-Alfi, 409, 

Tarikhi - Guzida of Hamdu’Uah 
Mustawfi, 53, 57. 

Tathagata, 131. 
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Taw Sbin Ko, Ari, 669. 

TaxUa copper-plate, 371. 

Temple, R. 0., Theory of UiYersal 
Grammar as applied to a Group of 
Savage Languages, o65. 

Theory of soul and the initiative of 
the Avesta. 429. 

Theory of universal grammar, 565. 

Thomas, F. W,, Two Lists of Words 
from Bana’s * Harsa-Carita,’ 485. 

Ospreys, 906. 

Tilli, the sacred oil-seed, 330. 

Tilok-eandi clans, 552. 

Tol-Kappyam, 227. 

Torres Straits languages, 421. 

Trtsu, 308. 

Tuar or Tomara tribe, 551. 

Tughril Beg. 849. 

Turva^a, 308, 311. 


TJ. 

ITcchai-shra-vas, the long -eared horse 
of India, 342. 

Gdyana, notes on inscriptions pre- 
sented by Major Deane, 895. 

*Umar-i-Khayyam, More light on, 
409 et seq. 

Gniversal grammar, theory as applied 
to a group of savage languages, 565. 

TTpanishad theory of ‘ soul,’ 71. 

Gpaplavya, 313. 

ITsavadata, 369. 

Usiks, 285, 


V. 

Vamacharis of Bengal, 139. 
Varanasi, 312. 

Varanavata, 315. 

Vasistha, 308. 

Vasithiputa Pulumayi, 369. 

Vasu, 342. 

Vasuki, 313. 

Vedas as sources of information, 304. 
Veddas of Ceylon, 133. 

Videha, 312. 


Vijayanagar, 1. 

Viiayasena, 358 et seq. 

Village land-tenures m India, 329, 
Viradaman, 387 et seq. 

Visala, founder of Vaisali, 521. 
Vishnu -Purana, 524. 

Visvasena. 396. 

Visvasimha, 367 et seq. 
Viswamitra, 314. 

Vohu Manah, 283. 

Vrihadbala of Kosala, 323. 
Vrihadhala, 521. 

Vrihadratha, 3i5. 

Vrikasthala, 313. 


W. 

AVarren, H. C., obituary, 475. 

Wbik, T H , Arabic, Syriac, and 
Hebrew MSS. in the Hunterian 
Library of Glasgow, 739. 

West, E. W., Notes on Zarathu^tra’s 
Doctrine regarding the Soul, 605. 
Western Satraps, inscriptions, 324. 


Y. 

Yadava tribe, 296, 306. 

Yadu, 296, 308, 3 1 1. 

Yadubansi tribes, 553 et seq, 
Yaduvahsi, 318. 

Ya^kubl on Baghdad, 848. 
Ya^odaman, 368 et seq. 
Yatimatu’d'Dahr of Abu Mansur ath 
Tha‘aiibi, 48, 50. 

Yavanas, 311. 

Yayati, 297- 


Z. 

Zanj rebellion, 869. 

Zarathushtra, 273 et seq. 

Zarathustra’s doctrine regarding the 
soul, 605. 

Zoroastrianism, 271 et seq. 

Zubaydah, Tomb of, 888. 
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